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6CCCESS0B  TO  TWIBILL  &  EDWARDS, 
FINISBBB,  AND  PATTBBNMAKBB. 

Nos.  !8, 10,  m  U  HEW  LETEE,  AND  !7,  29,  AND  U  FULTON-ST^ 
NEW-ORLEANS. 

HarlDg  DOW  lirop«ration  one 
of  the  largest  eiitablifihm<  nta 
*.  i..^.  -  -  In  the  South  for  tbo  MANU- 

VA.CTURB  of  the  following 
de«:ribed  vrork,  I  am  foUj  pre- 
pared to  CONTRACT  for  and 
execute  with  despatch  ever/ 
thing  in  my  line,  and  on  t6rm<( 
the  most  fii^Torable. 

MAiruFAOTUBBR  of  everv  de- 
scription of  IRON,  8UEET 
IRON,  COPPER,  TIN»  and 
BRA8S  WORK  for  BUILD- 
INOS,  SHIP,  STEAMBOAT, 
PLANTATION,  and  other 
worlc.  PATTERN  MA  KINO, 
BRASS  FOUNDING,  and  FIN- 
ISHING, in  all  iU  branches. 

Uannfkciurer    of    STEAM 
TRAINS,  Clarifying  and  Evap- 
orating Pan*,  and  eterjr  de- 
scription  of    8UGARHOC8E 
«nd  PLANTATION  WORK. 
Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  mj  Steara  Traini  for  the  mannfac^ire  of  Sugar,  which  are  as  yet 
anexeelled  by  those  of  any  other  make,  and  are  in  micceMfuI  operation  on  the  plantations  of  the  follow 
log  gentlemen,  to  whom  reference  can  be  had  as  to  their  efficiency  and  economy  In  working: 

Onr.  B.  0.  CAMP.  Ibtrrflto.  NELSON  4  DONSLSON,  Laftrarehs.         A.  THOMPSON  *  CO.,  N«w.0r1cus 

B.  T.  HA&BIS05,  Eaq.,  IberrUle.  OSGOOD  *  LAWRBNCB,  PUqoemtne.      8HIFP  *  00.,  N«w.Orlaaas. 

HBNBT  DOTAL,  Bmi.,  Amiuioa.  "W,  k  hTsTACKHOUBS,  PUqasmliie. 


STEAM  BOILEE  MANUFACTOEY, 
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BKTWEBN  POTDRAS  AND  HEYIA  STRKSTlt 

NEW-ORLEANS. 


The  undersigned  is  prepared  to  fQinlsb 
LowPressore,  Locomotive,  Flucd,  and  Cylin- 
der Boilers.  Also,  Clarifiers,  Filterers,  and 
Juice  Boxes.  He  will  also  make  contracts 
for  Boilers  and  all  Uie  necex^ry  connections, 
snch  M  Fire  Fronts,  Grate  Bar'<,  Steara  and 
Stand  Pipes,  Valves,  &c^  Chimneys  and 
Breeching;  all  of  which  will  be  furnished  »t 
the  lowest  foundry  prices. 

All  work  done  at  this  establishment  will 
be  guaranteed  equal  in  point  of  workmanship 
and  material  to  any  in  the  city,  or  elsewhera 

Planters  and  Mercharts  are  respectAilly 
Invited  to  call  and  examine  the  work  an** 
IMrlces. 

0^  Prompt  attention  paid  to  repairing 
DAVID  H.  FOWLER 
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ABT.  I.-OVERLAND  AND  OCEAN  ROUTES  BETWEEN  THE  SOOTH- 
WEST  AND  EOROPE. 

HOW  TO   MAKE    THE    CITY   OP    NORFOLK    AN   EMPORIUM. 

As  it  is  the  nature  of  oommeroe  to  prefer  the  most  direot 
line  practicable,  between  production  and  consumption,  it  is* 
important  to  reflect,  that  the  general  introduction  of  railroads, 
and  the  application  of  steam  to  transportation  on  land  and 
water,  have  not  only  made  a  radical  change  in  the  channels  and 
marts  of  trade,  but  have  enounced  certain  principles  of  com- 
mercial action,  to  which  all  local  interests  must  conform  if  they 
hope  to  participate  in  their  advantages.     These  principles  are : 

1.  Commerce  will  prefer  those  routes  which  combine  in 
the  highest  degree  the  adv&mtages  of  rapid,  certain,  and  eco- 
nomical transportation. 

2.  If  two  routes  are  precisely  equal  in  speed  and  certainty, 
commerce  will  prefer  the  most  economical. 

3.  But  if  one  route  surpasses  others  in  speed  and  certainty, 
all  articles  subject  to  competition,  or  liable  to  fluctuations  of 
market  price,  will  employ  that  route,  although  the  cost  of 
freight  be  greater,  the  additional  freight  being  considered 
insurance  paid  for  an  early  and  certain  delivery  in  market. 

'The  precise  value  of  speed  and  certainty  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  constant  quantity,  because  the  motives  which  influence  men 
engaged  in  commerce  are  so  various. 

When  the  whole  productions  of  the  harvest  are  on  the  move, 
the  farmer  or  planter  cannot  afford  to  employ  a  route  of  transpor- 
tation which  may  throw  his  crop  upon  a  market  glutted  by 
competition.  Prom  similar  causes  men  prefer  paying  tele- 
,graph  rates  to  postage,  employ  the  railroad  instead  of  the 
oaAal,  and  engage  the  express  to  hasten  the  railroad     Besides, 
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the  exportable  produce  of  the  interior  has,  under  modern  im- 
provements, developed  some  important  characteristics. 

Possessing  an  ascertained  value  in  the  interior  markets,  pro- 
tected from  loss  by  the  insurance  offices,  capable  of  direct  and 
immediate  transportation  and  delivery  at  the  ultimate  market, 
and  always  advised  by  telegraph  of  "what  the  value  of  the 
commodity  in  that  market  actually  is — any  article  of  produce 
becomes  the  representative  of  an  ascertained  and  agreed  value, 
which  may  be  realized  at  any  point  the  owner  may  desire. 
Thus,  exportable  products  not  only  become  a  basis  of  domestic 
exchanges  of  the  most  desirable  character — since  the  value 
may  be  made  at  any  moment  to  accompany  the  transfer — ^but, 
from  their  perfect  safety  and  capacity  for  immediate  delivery, 
become,  in  fact,  a  medium  of  currency  as  well  as  of  exchange. 
Let  us  offer  a  specific  illustration :  a  merchant  of  Cincinnati 
wishes  to  make  a  remittance  to  purchase  goods  at  the  East. 
He  invests  in  Western  produce,  ships,  insures,  and  takes  a  bill 
of  lading.  These  evidences  of  a  value  on  its  way  to  market 
he  ean  realize  at  any  point,  by  the  simplest  forms  of  commer- 
'cial  negotiation.* 

It  is  impossible,  then,  to  tabulate  the  relative  value  of  time 
to  those  Who  employ  the  various  commercial  routes  ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  ^o  much  of  the  more  precious  commodities  are  wil- 
ling to  pay  for  superior  speed  and  certainty,  as  to  have  trans- 
ferred the  most  valuable  business  to  the  fast  lines,  leaving 
none  but  the  more  bulky  and  cheaper  articles  to  the  slow 
ones. 

But  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  various  ocean  routes 
enter  also  into  the  choice  of  ways  from  the  producing  interior 
to  the  markets  of  Europe ;  and  as  all  ocean  routes  are  equally 
■direct,  and  the  same  motive  power  may  be  applied  on  each, 
their  comparative  eligibility  is  determined  by  the  rate  of  freight 
which  they  offer,  and  the  despatch  with  which  they  can  for- 
ward the  exports  brought  by  the  overland  routes. 

Upon  these  principles,  the  overland  and  ocean  lines  become 
•sections  of  the  same  route,  between  production  and  consump- 

*  It  may  be  said  incidentally,  that  the  conversion  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  country,  so  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  exportaiion,  into  currency  and  ex- 
change, has  added,  in  fact,  to  the  circutatioB  and  facility  of  transferring  values 
from  one  section  of  the  coon^  to -another.  It  is,  therefore,  that  a  fiscal  agent, 
'based  upon  the  national .  credit,  and  acting  by  the  transfer  of  revenue  balances 
from  one  part  of  the  Union  to  another,  ii  no  longer  "  necessary,"  and  the  country 
is  spared  this  addition  to  the  patronage  of  the  government,  already  excessive. 
.Among  other  unexpected  results  of  internal  improvement,  tobacco,  eotton, 
pork,  and  flour,  are  the  representatives  of  foreign  and  domestic  exchange  ;  while 
-the  telegraph,  express,  and  brokers,  '*  regulate  tiie  currency''  by  keeping  the 
paper  circulation  within  •  8*%  and  useful  hmit 
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tioBy  and  any  impediment  upon  either  section  operates  to  the 
injury  of  both. 

Upon  the  theory  stated,  each  ocean  port  in  the  United  States 
will  have  a  trade  area,  whose  base  will  be  the  segment  of 
longitude  intercepted  between  the  extreme  western  points  of 
production  seeking  that  port  The  port  will  be  the  apex,  and 
the  trade  lines  concentrating  there  will  triangulate  the  com- 
merce destined  for  exportation,  or  for  distribution  and  de- 
livery. 

In  like  manner,  the  markets  of  Europe  being  taken  as  an 
apex  or  magnetic  point,  the  trade  lines  from  the  various  ocean 
ports  of  the  United  States  will  coincide  with  the  great  ocean 
circle  route  to  those  markets.  We  shall  thus  find  a  complete 
system  of  overland  lines  bearing  upon  the  ocean  ports  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  system  of  routes  crossing  the  ocean  from 
those  ocean  ports,  and  concentrating  at  the  chief  markets  of 
Europe. 

Deriving  an  analogy  from  the  physical  laws  which  govern 
light,  sound,  or  magnetism,  we  may  affirm  a  theory  for  the 
polarization  of  commerce,  subject  to  laws  of  incidence  and 
reflection,  and  capable,  with  given  elements  of  calculation,  of 
being  reduced  also  to  invariable  formulas. 

Is  it  not  then  possible  to  conceive  a  series  of  competing 
trade  lines,  each  departing  from  the  regions  of  agricultural 
production,  bearing  steadily  upon  a  common  market,  and 
each  furnished  with  facilities  for  immediate  transhipment  at 
an  oceau  port,  and  transportation  by  a  direct  voyage  aorosft 
the  ocean  : 

Can  we  not  imagine  commerce,  freed  from  the  shackles 
which  have  bound  it,  regarding  each  of  these  lines  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  complete  way  between  production  and  consumption, 
and  free  to  adopt  that  which  presents  the  most  favorable  in- 
dacements  ?  Let  us  suppose  a  cargo  at  St.  Louis,  destined 
for  a  European  market.  The  shipper  would  compute  and 
compare  the  relative  advantages  of  the  routes  to  Europe  by 
Q^uebec,  Boston,  New- York,  New-Orleans,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
Charleston.  Each  of  these  would  be  considered,  with  its  over- 
land and  ocean  lines,  as  a  separate  and  competing  way  to 
market.  The  river  and  lake  insurances,  the  freight  and  fac- 
torage, the  delays,  and  cost  of  transhipment  and  exportation, 
with  the  probabilities  of  certain  connection  and  shipment, 
would  become  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  and  exact  examina- 
tion upon  each.  The  cargo  would  pursue  that  overland  and 
ocean  route  which  presented  the  highest  summary  of  advan- 
tages, according  to  the  principles  which  have  been  stated. 
Of  so  much  importance  are  the  speed  and  certainty  of  deUv* 
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ery  to  the  shipper,  that  intich  of  the  Ohio  trade  is  carried  by 
rail  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  although  the  laices,  the  canal,  and 
the  river,  are  open  and  competing  ways.  And  thongh  the  ex- 
ports  from  the  city  of  New-Orleans  are  worth  annually  $180,- 
000,000,  such  are  the  delays  of  coastwise  importation,  that  the 
importatioDB  to  New-Orleans  do  not  exceed  935)000,000, 
the  remainder  of  the  representative  supply  being  forwarded 
overland  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  thus  that  the  New- York  canal  has  not  increased  its 
tonnage,  since  1850.  It  retains  chiefly  those  articles  whose 
value  docs  not  fluctuate  in  market,  and  of  which  economy  of 
freight  is,  therefore,  of  more  consequence  than  speed  or  cer- 
tainty of  delivery.  The  parallel  railroads  have  built  up  a  ton- 
nage half  as  great  as  that  upon  the  canal ;  and  upon  analysis, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  the  mail  passengers,  measurement 
goods,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  Western  provisions.* 

Upon  similar  principles,  steamers  and  clipper  vessels  are 
employed  at  higher  rates  than  dull  sailing  vessels.  It  is  not 
uncommon.for  shippers  to  take  up  a  clipper  at  Calcutta,  for 
Liverpool,  at  several  pounds  above  the  usual  fireights. 

The  principles  enounced  in  this  paper  are  neither  claimed 
to  be  new  nor  of  original  discovery.  They  result  from  the 
modem  emancipation  of  commerce  from  restrictions  which 
limited  its  usefulness  and  extent  to  the  most  favored  marts  and 
the  most  coetly  commodities. 

The  natural  obstacles  to  transportation  confined  commerce 
to  a  few  pathways,  and  taught  men  to  believe  it  their  interest 
to  impose  upon  it  as  heavy  burdens  as  it  would  bear. 

There  was  at  first  the  dangerous  and  costly  portage  by  car- 
avans, guarded  by  troops,  with  the  tedious  voyages  of  the 
ships  of  Tarshish. 

The  great  "  store  cities*'  of  Babylon,  Palmyra,  Seleucia,  per- 
ished when  the  commands  of  a  Ptolemy  or  Trajan  opened  a 
new  way  of  commerce.! 

♦  Report  of  CommisBioners,  1867. 

f  We  ezperienoe  astonishment  at  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Balbec,  Palmyni,  or 
Nineveh,  and  are  impressed  that  Bassorah  or  Jernsalem  has  declined  from  Sts 
ancient  splendor.  Perhajps  a  modem  divine  explains  the  means  employ^ed  by 
the  Almighty  in  part  to  fulfill  the  sacred  prediction  of  their  ruin : 

"  The  city  of  Falmyra,  or  Tadmor,  was  built  by  Solomon  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  way-etation  for  the  earavian  eommeroe  carried  on  between  £gypt 
and  the  Euphrates. 

**  Situatea  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  but  itself  aboundimg  wttb 
water,  it  was  fortified  and  garrisoned  for  the  protection  of  trade. 

**  As  Solomon,"  says  the  historian,  **  held  the  fortress  of  Thmpsocus  at  ttfe 
place  where  the  caravans  crossed  the  EuphiBtes,  he  oould  affora  aa  eaeort  of 
troops  through  to  Tadmor  and  thence  again  to  the  western  coast  if  required  ; 
4nd  for  tkii,  as^wiU  «#/or  the  M  dwf  atsutmee  at  TadiMr,  Mi  for  the  advantages  ef 
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Thaa  oommeFoe  orept  arcnmd  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
sapped  the  prosperity  of  Geneva,  aM  other  entrepdt  citiesw 
^t  is  known  tW  Columbus  was  endeavoring  to  find  a 
more  eligible  trade  route  tp  the  Indies,  when  he  disoovered: 
America. 

These  charges  upon  oommerod,  together  wit&  the  loss  of  inp 
terest,  and  risk  of  deterioration,  for  the  time  consumed,  were 
regarded  as  legitimate,  because  they  were  tiben  deemed  inev*- 
itable. 

Thus  it  was  once  the  established  tJheory  of  municipal  pros- 
perity, that  the  citizens  should  be  supported  and  enriched  by 
a  tax  exacted  upon  commercial  values  in  transitu. 

Modern  Europe  inherited  those  burdensome  exactions.  In 
the  feudal  ages  every  castle  was  a  fortress,  and  every  bajx»i 
exacted  pay  for  protection,  or  permission  to  traverse  his  narrow 
domain. 

The  true  design  of  the  '^  castled  crags  of  Droohenfel"  was, 
no  doubt,  that  their  proprietor  might  bring  a  demi-cnl- 
yerin  to  bear  upon  a  Rhine  boat,  and  compel  ti^e  payment  of 
tribute. 

Armed  and  titled  robbers  roamed  through  the  country,  support- 
ing themselves  by  pillaging  commerce  upon  pretence  of  pro* 
teoting  it  The  merchants  going  to  the  first  trade  fairs  held  in. 
Germany,  were  beset  and  despoiled  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  injustice  and  exaction  which  the  merchants  experienced  at 
every  hand,  led  to  the  formation  of  those  trade  leagues  among 
various  cities  in  every  part  of  Europe,  which  subsisted  for 
centuries,  and  resisted  successfully  the  might  of  monarchs. 

The  established  exactions  of  the  Barbary  States,  to  which 
our  own  government  for  a  short  time  submitted,  but  which 
it  subsequently  overthrew,  were  but  an  abuse  of  the  same  prac- 
tice.     The  "  Sound  dues"  of  Denmark,  the  "  head  money" 

• 

itM  Mtores  and  khanSf  a  toll  might  reoMonahly  have  been  required;  and  this  toould 
cheerfully  he  paid  as  a  return  for  actual  benefitSy  and  as  a  most  gratifying'excbaDge 
for  the  harassing,  irregular,  inordinate,  and  greedy  exactions  of  the  Arabian 
tribes." 

Bnt  Palmyra  became  "  an  actual  emporium  for  the  products  of  the  East,  at 
which  the  caravans  did  not  merely  rest  on  their  journey,  but  where  they  ter- 
minated it,  deposited  their  lading,  transacted  their  business  with  the  uctora 
from  the  West,  who  then  took  charge  of  the  commodities,  and  bore  them  away 
to  the  Western  markets  at  their  leisure. 

*•  Palmyra  was  a  city  of  merchants,  the  factors  of  the  Eastern  trade  who  sold 
to  the  Romans  and  others  the  raluable  products  and  precious  commodities  of 
India  and  Arabia,  and  who  were  so  enriched  by  the  traffic,  that  the  plaoe  was 
proYerbial  for  its  luxury  and  wealth,  and  for  the  expensive  habits  of  its 
tttizens. 

**  Tet  this  splendid  city,  founded  and  subsisting  upon  the  commerce  conducted 
^^rough  her  gates,  fell  with  the  change  of  that  commerce,  i^  becume  ft  rmn.**"^ 
JUUo's  Daily  Bible  lUustraHons. 
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of  New-Grenada,  and  the  transit  tolls  of  New- Jersey,  are  rel- 
ics of  the  same  barbaric  idea. 

Indeed,  at  one  time  commerce  was  a  common  spoil.  Any 
profligate  prince  coald  support  his  vices,  by  the  torture  of  a 
few  Jewish  merchants.  Court  favorites  were  complimented 
with  the  monopoly  of  supplying  public  wants.  Perpetual 
charters  were  given  for  ferries,  bridges,  and  light-houses ; 
while  commercial  usage  sanctioned  smaller,  and,  in  many 
cases,  less  justifiable  impositions  upon  the  public* 

If,  however,  any  one  wishes  to  open  at  a  leaf  of  the  middle 
ages,  let  him  look  at  Mexico.  There  the  government  robs  the 
merchant  by  heavy  duties  and  forced  loans.  The  lawless  and 
ignorant  citizens  imitate  the  government.  They  rob  the 
diligence  and  plunder  the  cargadores.  There,  in  the  light 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  may  be  seen  a  remittance  of 
specie  guarded  by  soldiers,  or  a  pleasure  excursion  protected 
by  cavaliers  and  servants,  armed  to  the  teeth.  As  all  this 
violence  and  distrust  discourages  intercourse  and  the  open 
investment  of  capital,  is  it  surprising  the  commerce  of  Mex- 
ico should  every  year  diminish  ? 

The  world,  however,  is  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
bestowing  commerce  upon  those  cities  which  offer  the  best 
facilities  for  conducting  it.  This  alteration  of  trade  lines,  the 
employment  of  mechanical  industry,  with  a  comparative  ex- 
emption from«  commercial  burdens,  have  raised  many  towns, 
as  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Havre,  Bremen,  Frankfort,  to  the 
first  rank  in  wealth  and  population. 

♦  Afl  a  specimen  of  these  local  exactions,  we  give  the  charges  upon  a  yessel 
of  708  tons,  at  the  port  of  HuU,  in  England  : 

Pilotage  from  sea, $28  60 

"      tosea, 8  m 

Lightdues, 96  24 

Anchorage  and  jettage, 2  80 

Dock  dues, •. .  281  82 

Trinity  House  buoyage, 8  83 

$870  911 
To  these  might  be  added,  the  ''  ancient  and  usual "  charges  for  hostage,  bal- 
last, etc. 

Clearing  charges  at  Ncw-Castle,  England,  on  an  American  vessel  of  400  tons : 
Lon.  lights,  61c. ;  Life  boats,  73c. ;  Pier  dues,  $8  07i ;  Night  office,  48c. ; 
Bridlington  pier,  $1  21 ;  Whitby  pier,  $2  02^ ;  River  watch,  $2  02i ;  Rams- 
gate,  $4  84;  Trinity  lights,  $54  50^;  Tower  dues  on  cargo  and  ship,  $8  84. 
Total,  $83  89. 

Sound  dues,  coUected  by  Denmark  : 

Raw  cotton,  per  100  pounds, 20  cents. 

Rice,  "      "        "       11      " 

Rawtobacco,"     •*        "       17^    " 

Sound  dues  paid  by  American  vessels,  amounted  to  about  $76,000  per  an- 
num. 
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The  intericnr  states  of  Earope  have  oonstracted  railroads  to 
the  nearest  outports,  and  most  of  thera  are  repealing  their 
transit  tolls.*  The  course  of  trade  has  ohanged  greatly.  The 
German  States,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  now  communicate 
directly  with  the  ocean  hy  the  ports  of  France,  instead  of  by 
those  of  Holland  and  northern  Europe.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  commerce  of  France  has  increased  beyond  precedent 
In  1833,  its  annual  exports  and  imports  amounted  in  the  a^re- 
gate  to  $163,953,000,  while  in  1867,  they  had  reached  the 
immense  sum  of  $1,065,000,000.  The  ports  of  Havre  and 
Marseilles  have  profited  most  by  this  immense  increase.t 

The  Emperor  of  France  has  said,  "  The  Empire  is  peaoe.^ 
Perhaps  Trafalgar  may  be  redeemed  at  Marseilles,  and  Water- 
loo avenged  at  Cherbourg. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land is  the  talisman  of  her  power  and  prosperity.  She  drove 
from  the  ocean  the  navies  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  France. 
She  seized  and  fortified  the  passes  to  every  sea.  Like  Car- 
thage, she  employed  the  wealth  of  commerce  to  subsidize  those 
whom  she  could  not  conquer.  She  acquired  colonial  possess- 
bns  in  every  land,  and  her  merchants  everywhere  bargain 
under  the  protection  of  her  guns.  This  superior  ability  to 
protect  her  commerce,  gave  England  for  a  long  time  a  monop- 
oly of  the  carrying  trade.  It  was  safe  under  her  convoy ;  it 
might  be  plundered  under  a  less  formidable  flag.  London  and 
Liverpool  became  the  entrepdts  of  the  world.  Commeroe 
deareid  its  accounts  in  their  counting-rooms,  and  stored  its 
oommodities  in  tiieir  warehouses. 

Hence  we  had  become  familiar  with  French,  Swiss,  and 
Grerman  goods  imported  into  America  from  British  ports  and 
in  British  vessels ;  while  New- York  having  secured  a  simi- 
lar position  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  see  the  commerce 
between  the  Southern  States  of  Europe  and  America  conducted 
by  the  most  circuitous  route,  and  employing  agencies  wholly 
unnecessary. 

But,  with  the  improvements  in  directness  and  speed  of  over- 
land transportation,  each  of  the  seaport  cities  of  the  United 
States  has  furnished  itself  with  the  best  facilities  for  securing 
a  fair  share  of  the  exportation  of  produce,  and  the  distribution 
and  supply  of  manufactures  and  merchandise  imported. 

We  have  now  the  following  trade  lines  competing  for  the 
commerce  of  the  interior  States  : 

1.  The  navigation  of  the  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence,  connect- 
ing Chicago  with  Q^uebec. 

*  See  Eclectic  Review  for  October,  1S68. 

t  Beportt  of  CuBtoma  for  1867.  ^  y 
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S.  The  railroads  and  oanal  canneoiing  Boston  and  New- 
York  with  the  West. 

3.  The  oanal  and  railroads  eonneeting  Fhiladel|diia  with 
the  West. 

4.  The  Baltimore  and  CHiio  railroads. 

5.  The  Virginia  and  Ohio  Railroad  (incomplete). 

6.  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  roads,  connecting  Norfolk 
and  Memphis. 

7.  The  Charleston  isind  Savannah  roads. 

8.  The  Mobile  and  Chicago  Railroad. 

9.  The  Mississippi  river. 

The  course  of  trade  between  the  Trans- Alleghany  interior 
and  its  markets,  was  once  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  to  the  ocean.  This  commerce  almost  circumnavi- 
gmted  the  Atlantic  States. 

New- York  penetrated  to  the  lakes  with  her  canal,  and,  as  if 
by  the  touch  of  a  wand,  the  great  Northwest  was  developed. 

Railroads  now  environ  those  lakes,  and  supersede,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  canals.  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  have 
opened  a  communication  with  the  interior.  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Carolina,  sought  the  central  Southwest.  Sections,  which  once 
communicated  with  their  markets  by  the  tortuous  and  tedious 
navigation  of  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  rivers,  now  x^onnect 
with  the  ocean  ports  of  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Savannah. 

Among  these  competitors  for  the  commerce  of  the  interior, 
one  of  the  most  formidable  is  that  from  the  Western  lakes  by 
the  St.  Lawrence.  This  affords,  certainly,  ihe  shortest  and 
most  direct  line  from  Ohicago  to  Liverpool,  and  it  will  require 
all  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  New- York  to  retain  the  lake 
trade  against  it.  The  travel  connections  between  Quebec  and 
Chicago  are  of  the  most  complete  character,  and  the  transit 
time  not  more  than  seventy  hours.  Vessels  laden  with  West- 
ern produce  pass  from  the  great  grain  porte  of 'the  lakes  to 
Liverpool  without  transhipment  of  cargo.  Packet  lines  bring 
merchandise  and  immigrants  from  Europe,  and  distribute 
them  over  the  whole  Northwest.  In  a  word,  the  best  facili- 
ties exist  for  a  direct  commerce  with  Europe  through  the 
River  St.  Lawrence. 

The  city  of  New- York  now  reeeives  the  chief  commerce  of 
the  interior  by  the  most  rapid  and  cheapest  possible  rates  of 
transportation.  This  commerce  pays  no  tribute  to  the  interior 
cities  through  which  it  passes,  and  is  subject  to  but  small 
charge  for  factorage,  deposit,  or  exportetion.  New- York  fears 
to  impose  any  transit  tex  which  can  be  avoided,  lest  it  should 
diminish  the  trade,  or  determine  it  to  adopt  some  other  route. 

New- York  has  discarded  the  Arabian  policy^ 
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In  imitation  of  the  confliot  which  haa  been  going  on  between 
the  prodncers  and  factors,  elsewhere,  may  be  mentioned  thoi 
removal  of  impediments  which  local  interests  in  our  own  State^ 
■ot  amenable  to  competition,  had  imposed  npon  the  commerce 
of  Virginia. 

Among  the  first  and  most  notorious,  was  that  in  which  tha 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  Railroad  resisted  the  right  of  the 
Legislature  to  allow  the  interior  producers  the  privilege  of 
going  to  market  by  any  other  road  than  it  had  provided.  XJiider 
some  peculiar  idea  of  corporate  sanctity,  the  authorities  of 
tiiat  road  have  contended,  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  perpet- 
ual and  exclusive  right  to  transport  the  people  and  products 
of  a  particular  region,  and  that  those  people  were  guilty  of  moral 
wrong  and  legal  injustice,  in  employing  any  other  route,  un* 
less  they  should  compound  for  that  privilege  by  flaying  some 
transit  tax  to  the  monopdy  road,  when  travelling  upon  an- 
other. 

Tbe  Legislature  and  courts  thought  otherwise  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  particular  territory  claimed  by  the  discon- 
tented corporators,  have  been  authorized  to  construct  a  com- 
peting line  to  the  port  of  Richmond,  and  now  come  and  go  to 
market  by  any  route  they  think  proper  * 

The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  was  made  to  termi- 
nate upon  a  summit  elevated  more  than  eighty  feet  above  the 
port  of  Richmond.  It  constituted  a  dock  for  the  delivery  of 
interior  productions  into  the  hands  of  the  factors.  Having  no 
connection  with  the  shipping,  except  by  a  dray  portage  of 
nearly  a  mile,  it  subjected  the  commerce  passing  through 
Richmond  to  a  transit  tax,  estimated  in  the  aggregate  at  more 
than  ninety  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  exclusive  of  specu- 
lators^ profit  and  factorage. 

The  extension  of  the  Central  R.  and  J>.  and  Petersburg 
roads  to  their  several  wharves,  upon  navigable  water,  with  the 
growing  importance  to  production  of  a  cheap  and  rapid  dehv- 
«y,  compelled  the  lock  connection  between  the  former  ter- 
minus of  the  canal  and  the  port  of  Richmond.  The  same 
policy  is  now  building  the  road  from  Richmond  to  York  Har- 
bor. RichnH>nd  will  be  thus  enabled  to  send  a  cargo  to  sea 
with  more  certainty  than  heretofore,  and  will  thus  profit  by 
Hnproved  commercial  facilities. 


•  The  advocates  of  thie  road  have  thought  proper  to  attrihtite  the  decline  ia 
Ihe  bonds  of  Virginia  to  the  want  of  confidence  among  capitalists  enjoined 
hj  the  aet  of  legislature  complained  of.  As  the  bonds  of  the  State  have  sold 
At  110  since  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  decline  should  be  referred  to  som9 
CMue  more  modem,  and  a  more  probable  reason. 
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The  Manassas  Gap  Railroad  has  been  extended  to  an  inde- 
pendent connection  with  the  port  of  Alexandria,  to  avoid  the 
delays  of  deposit  and  transhipment,  and  the  Legislature  has  so 
fiar  favored  the  policy  of  through  transportation,  as  to  ordec 
that  in  any  case  in  which  the  authorities  of  a  city  shall  refuse 
permission  to  a  railroad  company  to  lay  down  a  freight  track 
within  its  corporate  limits,  the  company  shall  be  ipso  facto 
authorized  to  construct  its  track  around  the  city. 

To  guard  against  any  interruption,  delay,  or  cost  of  tranship* 
ment,  upon  the  great  trade  route  leading  from  the  Southwest 
to  the  port  of  Norfolk,  the  charter  of  the  roads  forming  this 
line  were  carefully  protected  against  the  tendency  to  impose 
charges  upon  commerce.  This  was  effected  by  several  pro- 
visions : 

1.  The  roads  are  open  to  connection  with  other  roads  of  sim- 
ilar gauge,  at  any  points  deemed  advantageous. 

2.  The  roads  are  required  to  connect  with  the  canal,  and 
with  each  other,  without  any  extra  charges,  without  delay  or 
discrimination. 

3.  The  State  owns  a  preponderant  interest  in  the  stock  of 
the  roads,  and  has  a  representation  adequate  to  protect  the 
public  interests. 

4.  The  Legislature  has  reserved  a  right  to  modify  the  char- 
ters, whenever  deemed  necessary. 

Under  this  system  the  commerce  of  the  Southwest — ^and  in- 
deed of  the  whole  State — may  be  conducted  without  any  other 
charge,  than  a  proper  remuneration  for  the  freight. 

That  this  policy  has  become  general,  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  all  the  railroads  first  constructed  in  the  United  States, 
interposed  a  transhipment  and  portage  between  the  depot  and 
the  wharf,  as  also  a  porterage  of  passengers  across  the  city 
limits.  Competition  has  compelled  the  abandonment  of  this 
exaction,  and  they  have,  with  few  exceptions,*"  made  a  close 
connection  by  rail. 

Such  ere  a  few  evidences  that  commerce  is  emancipating 
itself  from  local  impediments  and  exactions,  and  enacting  the 
laws  which  have  been  enounced.  No  wise  merchant  will  re- 
pine at  what  is  not  only  inevitable  but  wise.  The  days  of  the 
"store  cities"  have  passed  away,  commerce  spurning  the  re- 
straints which  nature,  cupidity,  or  ignorance,  heid  imposed  upon 


*  Savannah,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  ener^etio  cities  of  the  South, 
still  subjects  to  a  drayai^e  of  half  a  mile,  some  300,000  C)alcs  of  cotton,  and  much 
of  their  representative  value  in  return  merchandise.  Perhaps  if  this  local  toll 
were  taken  off,  it  would  extend  the  trade  area  of  the  cit  j  to  an  extent  that  would 
more  than  reimburse  its  loss. 
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it,  has  changed  its  channels  ;  the  clipper  has  displaced  the  lag* 
ger,  the  steamcar  has  superseded  the  camel. 

Sach  is  modem  commerce,  replete  with  advantages  to  Ihe 
millions  who  produce  and  consume,  fraught  with  loss  only  to 
the  monopolist  who  sought  to  live  upon  the  labor  of  others. 

Adopting,  then,  the  general  principles  and  instructive  exam- 
ples which  have  been  given,  and  applying  them  to  our  own 
more  immediate  and  local  interests,  it  is  our  purpose  to  exam- 
ine and  show — 

1.  That  the  city  of  Norfolk  is  seated  upon  the  most  direct 
overland  and  ocean  routes  between  an  extended  production  in 
the  Middle,  Southern,  Western,  and  Southwestern  States,  and 
the  ultimate  European  markets  to  which  these  products  are 
destined; 

2.  That  Norfolk  is  the  proper  point  for  the  concentration  of 
tiiese  products,  as  well  as  for  the  distribution  of  the  imports  re- 
quired in  exchange.  The  Chesapeake  Bay,  lying  for  two  hun- 
dred miles  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast,  has  but  the  single 
outlet  of  the  Capes  of  Virginia. 

Between  the  capes  and  the  city,  distant  only  fifteen  miles, 
lies  the  magnificent  anchorage  of  Hampton  Roads. 

Prom  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  the  coast  stretches  south  along 
the  dangers  of  Cape  Hatteras,  Cape  Lookout,  and  Cape  Fear. 
From  Norfolk  to  Charleston,  a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred 
miles,  the  whole  coast  is  hemmed  by  a  sand-bar,  impassable 
exoept  by  a  few  narrow  and  dangerous  channels,  and  affording 
DO  port  nt  for  the  safe  accommodation  of  a  foreign  trade.* 

Thus  for  more  than  five  hundred  miles  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  Capes  of  Virginia  furnish  the  only  practicable  com- 
nranication  with  the  ocean.  Flanked  by  a  range  of  coast  so 
extended  and  inaccessible,  except  at  the  outlet  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  possessing  physical  advantages  unsurpassed  in  its 
harborage  and  location,  Norfolk  will  not  only  command  the  trade 
area,  mathematically  due  to  it,  but  the  commerce  of  an  addi- 
tional area  which  would  prefer  some  shorter  route  to  market,  but 
is  compelled  to  deflect  from  a  direct  line  to  the  port  of  Norfolk 
for  an  outlet. 

This  immense  concentration  of  trade  will  be  better  realized 
by  looking  in  detail  upon  the  lines  now  employed,  or  to  be  em- 
ployed, in  conveying  to  the  seacoast  the  agricultural  products 
of  this  trade  area,  or  in  supplying  their  return  values  in 
merchandise : 

•  For  the  arooant  of  trade  brought  to  the  city  of  Norfolk  from  the  ^at  es- 
toAriefl  of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle^  as  well  as  for  the  canals  by  which  it  is  effect- 
ed, see  an  interesting  menioir,  attributed  to  D.  T.  Bisbie,  Esq.,  in  De  Bow*s  Re- 

^^-  '  r-         T 
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1.  TI19  Baltimore  road  to  Lake  Bm* 

2.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  and  its  coonectioiia. 

3.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal. 
4  Alexandria  Railroad. 

•    $.  Virginia  and  Ohio  (Central)  Railroad  (incomplete). 

6.  James  River  and  CMiio  canal. 

7.  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad. 

8.  Virginia  and  Kentaoky  Railroad  (projected). 

9.  Virginia  and  Carolina  Railroad. 

10.  The  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  conducting  the  railroad  and 

river  trade  of  Carolina. 

11.  The  James  and  Potomac  rivers. 

As  all  these  lines  discharge  their  commerce  through  tha 
Capes  of  Virginia,  they  are  clearly  its  tributaries.  They 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  three  thousand  mileaof 
railroad  and  canal,  and  will  be  sufficient,  with  their  completed 
cennections,  to  develop  the  entire  trade  area«  and  to  condoot 
its  commerce. 

We  must  refer  to  other  publications  for  the  value  and  van* 
ety  of  the  staples  produced  within  this  area,  and  the  wealth, 
intelligence  and  cultivation  of  its  inhabitants.  These  will 
a£brd  the  great  advantage  of  assorted  cargoes  for  exportation, 
and  of  heavy  and  costly  goods  for  importation. 

With  this  view  there  is  no  city  in  the  United  States  whosa 
commercial  position  is  so  impregnable,  or  whose  commercial 
destinies  so  prosperous,  as  those  of  the  city  of  Norfolk. 

But  since  it  stiil  remains  to  organize  these  advantages  whiek 
mature,  science,  and  interior  enterprise,  have  combined  to  pro- 
duce, it  is  proper  to  place  before  those  interested  in  the  impor* 
tant  consummation^  the  obstacles  with  which  they  have  ta 
contend. 

We  have  heretofore  enumerated  the  chief  trade  lines  by 
which  the  producing  regions  of  the  Western  and  NorthwestenL 
States  connect  themselves  with  the  principal  markets  of  North* 
ern  Europe.  We  have  also  shown  the  circuitous  course  by 
which  the  productions  of  that  region  are  supplied  to  the  porta 
of  Southern  Europe. 

Among  the  cities  which  concentrate  the  commerce  of  those 
trade  lines,  and  supply  most  of  their  foreign  imports,  New- 
York  is  the  most  formidable  competitor  of  Norfolk.  The  want, 
«f  commercial  organization  on  the  part  of  the  South,  compek 
much  of  its  productions  to  go  to  New- York  for  concentratiooi 
and  export,  and,  with  other  causes  to  which  we  will  hereafter 
advert,  have  giv^i  her  a  larger  trade  than  is  properly  due  to 
herposition. 

We  may  add  to  these  advantages  that  the  incidental  result 
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•ef  oontrolliDg  the  import  trade  gives  to  New- York  the  ooUeo- 
tion  of  three  fourths  of  the  federal  duties,  and  the  deposit  of  ^ 
large  amount  of  federal  treasures  ;  hesides,  she  has  the  monop- 
oly of  the  California  gold. 

8he  thus  fixes  the  par  of  ourrenoy  and  exehange,  and  the 
balance  of  both  is  generally  in  her  favor. 

The  facilities  of  internal  communication  v\rhich  enahle 
Nevjr-York  to  distribute  the  merchandise  imported,  enable  her 
also  to  offer  the  nearest  and  cheapest  route  to  the  foreign  im- 
migrants who  are  seeking  the  gift  lands  of  the  Government  in 
Hhe  Northwest. 

With  these  advantages  is  combined  the  incidental  command 
of  shipping,  which  enables  her  to  offer  cheap  freights  and  im- 
'mediate  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  world.  No  com- 
modity can  be  brought  into  her  market,  which  does  not  find  a 
purchaser ;  no  vessel  need  sail  from  her  port  without  a  cargo. 
No  oity  can  support  a  foreign  commerce  unless  it  has  return 
cargoes,  for  otherwise  the  rate  of  out-freights  must  pay  for  a 
voyage  in  ballast  home,  or  to  some  other  port  for  a  catrgo. 
Nidw-York  oan  Ihus  effeet  a  communication  between  produc- 
tion and  oonsumption  with  less  cost  and  delay  than  ^  other 
eities  which  lie  more  immediately  upon  the  geodetic  line  be- 
tween those  two  interests. 

Bat  does  it  therefore  follow  that  it  is  impossible  to  regain 
from  New- York  that  share  of  commerce  to  which  Norfolk  is 
firom  her.position  entitled  ? 

Does  it  result  tiiat,  because  we  fearlessly  measure  the  mus- 
cle and  powers  of  an  antagonist,  we  must  be  necessarily  con- 
quered in  the  combat  ?     By  no  means. 

Our  preparation  for  the  conflict  has  been  deliberately  and 
efieotuaily  made.  The  materials  provided  have  been  enumer- 
ated. They  are  abundantly  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which 
ihey  were  designed.  We  may  digress  to  observe,  that  these 
materials  consist  not  only  in  tiie  advantages  enumerated,  but 
in  the  total  change  of  policy  which  has  accompanied  it.  The 
physical  has  dethroned  the  metaphysical  system  in  the  South. 
The  remedies  o£  material  progress  have  superseded  the  mere 
assertion  of  abstract  rights.  Those  rights  will  hereafter  be 
asserted  tiirotigh  the  medium  of  the  constitutional  ability  to 
'anforoe  them. 

But  to  render  these  materials  available  in  the  coming  com- 
mercial contest,  will  require  the  Combination  of  all  our  efforts 
^aad  resources.  It  will  require  ae  a  preliminary  to  that  con- 
flict, that  we  sacrifice  to  the  success  of  a  common  enterprise 
Idl  those  rivalries  and  jealoURsies  which  have  embarmssed  the 
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Sooth,  and  which  have  ooostituted,  perhaps,  the  chief  obsta> 
cles  to  oar  success. 

It  may  be  stated  in  tins  connection,  that  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk has  been  named  as  the  competitor  of  New- York,  because 
sbid  is  the  gate-keeper  of  the  Chesapeake.  She  is  no  more 
worthy  of  favor  than  any  of  the  numerous  cities  scattered 
through  the  vast  area  which  go  to  sea  through  the  portals,  of 
which  she  holds  the  key.  She  has,  perhaps,  done  less  than 
many  of  them.  It  is  not  for  her  peculiar  advantage,  but  for 
that  of  all,  that  we  have  advocated  her  nomination  as  an  en- 
trepot. She  has  been  named  as  a  symbol  signifying  the  com- 
mon interest  of  all. 

The  Capes  of  Virginia  stand  toward  the  cities  within  the 
area  trading  through  them,  as  the  Balize  does  to  the  cities  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  going  to  sea  through  that  outlet. 

These  cities  were  once  on  the  verge  of  a  war  with  Spain, 
because  she  revoked  their  right  of  deposit,  and  condemned 
them  to  conduct  a  separate  commerce  with  foreign  markets. 

They  now  store  all  their  products  intended  for  exportation 
at  New-Orleans,  and  receive  their  representative  value,  to  a 
great  extent,  through  the  same  agency.  In  like  manner,  the 
cities  of  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  employ  the  city  of  New- 
York. 

The  cities  of  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Alexcmdria,  Petersburg, 
Raleigh,  Nashville,  and  Louisville,  should  unite  in  making 
Norfolk  the  great  entrepot  for  the  combination  and  export  of 
their  produce,  and  for  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  their  im- 
ports. 

The  cities  of  the  Chesapeake  should  harmonize  in  this  great 
object,  and  their  success  is  certain.  If  they  attempt  a  sepa- 
rate commerce,  we  should  see  a  procession  of  vessels  passing 
along  the  same  track,  and  each  carrying  a  fractional  cargo, 
when  one  might  carry  the  whole.  A  few  such  trips  will  decide 
the  experiment,  emd  each  city  must  relapse  into  a  dependenoe 
upon  New- York,  or  bestow  their  patronage  to  build  up  Nor- 
folk. 

Having  thus  impressed  upon  the  interior  cities,  and  the  sea- 
port which  they  may  constitute  the  entrepot  of  their  trade, 
the  importance  of  a  free  transit,  and  of  forming  a  combina- 
tion, or  trade  league,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  direct 
trade  with  Europe,  let  us  consider  the  means  by  which  we 
may  organize  an  export  trade. 

This  will  render  necessary  the  adoption  of  several  measures 
of  detail. 

1.  The  overland  lines  oonoeoting  the  city  of  Norfolk  with 
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the  intericHT,  mnst  transport,  at  as  low  freights,  and  with  as 
rnnch  certainty  and  speed,  as  any  competing  lines. 

2.  The  cities  npdn  these  trade  lines  must  despatch  the  com- 
merce, widioat  transit  charge  or  local  profit. 

3.  The  city  of  Norfolk  must  famish  facilities  of  deposit, 
exportation,  and  importation,  equal  to  any  other  competing 
oity. 

The  principles  laid  down  render  it  indispensable  to  a  direct 
trade  abroady  that  there  should  be  a  direct  trade  at  home. 

Unless,  then,  these  Chesapeake  cities  shall,  with  a  magnani- 
mous wisdom,  resolve  to  contribute  whatever  of  local  profit, 
or  of  transit  charge,  above  a  fair  compensation  for  freight, 
which  they  might  exact  upon  commerce  in  transitu,  and  un- 
less the  common  outport  and  entrepot  shall  renounce  the  un- 
necessary burden  which  so  much  embarrasses  trade,  and  allow 
a  firee  deposit  and  transhipment  of  exports  and  imports,  any 
attempt  to  organize  the  overland  and  ocean  route  to  Europe, 
by  way  of  Norfolk,  must  prove  a  failure. 

As  this  proposition  may  be  thought  to  involve  too  great  a 
sacrifice,  and  therefore  be  received  with  disapproval  by  many 
cities,  which  consider  themselves  entitled  to  a  local  and  specu- 
lative profit  upon  the  trade  which  passes  by  them,  it  will 
become  them  to  reflect,  that  one  city,  seated  upon  a  trade  line, 
is  as  much  entitled  to  these  profits  as  another ;  that,  if  each 
exacts  its  interests  in  this  respect,  the  aggregate  exactions  will 
determine  triade  to  pursue  some  other  competing  line ;  that, 
therefore,  each  should  subscribe  its  local  exaction  to  the  com- 
mon good.  We  think  it  may  be  shown,  that  its  dividend  of 
advantages  from  this  policy  will  surpass  its  special  profit  upon 
the  other. 

With  the  view  of  reconciling  their  interior  and  intermedi- 
ate interests  to  a  policy,  which  is  inevitable,  it  is  proper  to 
assert  and  attempt  the  demonstration  of  the  extreme  proposi- 
tion, that,  the  interests  of  all  cities  situated  upon  trade  lines 
mil  be  promoted  by  the  free  and  uninterrupted  passage  of 
export  and  import  freights. 

The  increased  facility  for  transportation  has  increased  the 
wealth  and  enlarged  the  population  of  modern  cities,  not  be- 
cause it  has  added  to  their  local  charges  or  speculative  profits 
upon  commerce,  but  because  it  has  increased  the  amount  and 
values  for  which  these  cities  furnish  the  representative  sup- 
plies. Hence,  if  the  values  of  commerce  are  doubled,  or  quad- 
rupled, the  mechanic  and  the  merchants  upon  the  route  are 
enabled  to  exchange  the  products  of  their  skill  and  enterprise 
in  the  same  increased  proportion.  It  is  clear,  that  the  profits 
of  these  interests  will  be  greater,  as  they  are  more  legitimate. 
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ikaxi  iba  exaottmis  of  imnait  or  factorage.  EiFery  drarge^  or 
obstacle,  th^i,  that  tends  to  keep  tliese  values  from  passing 
tinroagh  or  beiog  negotiated  in  a  city,  to  that  extent  deprives 
the  great  indastrial  interests  of  an  opportunity  to  ^xofaange 
tiieir  fiibrics. 

It  should  bo  remembered  tiiat  it  is  of  no  consequeiioe  to  &» 
producer  wh^her  his  tobacco,  cotton,  or  flour,  has  beett 
toharged  on  its  way  to  market  with  freight,  drayage,  storage, 
or  whether  he  has  by  demurrage  lost  the  opportukiity  of  reach* 
4ng  the  market  at  the  proper  time.  These  all  constitute  a 
deduction  from  the  net  amount  to  the  oredit  of  produetion. 
If  the  e^regate  of  these  burdens  be  permanent  and  suffi* 
49ienUy  large,  the  producer  may  be  decided  to  discontinue  a 
ooltute  which  does  not  remunerate  ;  if  they  may  be  avoided 
by  pursuing  some  better  way  to  market,  he  will  do  so. 

Aa  the  producer  prefers  to  export  by  the  trade  line  whick 
affords  him  the  most  certain  command  of  market  prices,  and 
of  course  the  best  net  profits  upon  industry  and  capital,  he 
porohases  his  merchandise  for  consumption  at  tho  point  where 
he  can  do  so  at  the  smallest  charge.  The  same  motive,  then, 
that  makes  him  sell  his  produce  in  the  most  distant  market, 
will  make  him  purchase  his  supplies  at  the  one  nearest  home. 
If  he  wants  only  a  personal  supply,  the  merchant  of  the  in- 
terior city  having  laid  in  a  larger  stock  of  such  articles  as 
the  producer  needs,  than  the  latter  would  purchase  in  a  more 
distant  city,  is  enabled  to  sell  him  those  articles  cheaper  than 
-he  could  purchase  in  the  more  distant  city  with  the  time  and 
expense  of  going  after  the  articles  added.  That  is,  the  mer- 
chant of  the  interior  city  could  go  to  market  and  purchase 
500  sacks  of  salt  with  the  same  time  and  expense,  and  at  a 
lower  rate  per  sack,  than  the  producer  could  ten  sacks.  The 
interior  merdiant  can  then  afford  to  sell  the  producer  ten 
sacks  at  a  better  bargain  than  the  latter  oould  go  and  pur- 
ohase  them. 

If  a  larger  stock  of  merchandise  be  required,  we  presunae 
the  best  bargains  could  be  bought  as  at  present  where  there 
are  best  stocks.  If  it  is  our  object  to  prepare  for  their  purchase 
in  Europe,  it  must  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  oonsumer. 
But  interior  cities  have  the  advantage  of  cheap  materials,  pro- 
visions, and  fuel,  with  a  more  imn^diat^  vicinity  to  the  oon- 
.sumer.  While,  then,  more  costly  goods  might  be  bought  in 
the  larger  markets  of  the  United  >States  or  Europe,  all  articles 
of  a  ^aper  and  heavier  nature  would  be  procured  nearer 
home,  because  they  would  at  least  save  the  chieirges  of  a  more 
•distant  transportotion.  The  city  of  Wheeling  has,  among 
others,  illusftrated  the  advantage  of  ioterier  aianu£M>tures. 
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The  merdiant  going  East  buys  there  his  iron,  wooden,  and 
glass  ware,  as  ha  porohases  the  cheap  and  excellent  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  of  Baltimore,  and  such  domestic  utensils  as  are 
manufieustured  in  that  city. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  aiTords  the  best  specimen  of  an  in- 
terior city  which  exchanges  iU  manufactures  and  goods  for 
trade  value,  without  imposing  any  charges  upon  commerce 
sufficient  to  discourage  it. 

Commerce  at  Cincinnati  is  an  act  of  simple  barter :  the 
merchant  taking  the  exportable  produce  at  its  value  in  the 
ultimate  market — ^less  freight  and  insurance — and  giving  in 
exchange  manufactures  or  other  merchandise  at  the  price  in  a 
more  distant  market— charges  added.  The  change  of  owner- 
ship in  the  exportable  produce  marks  a  mere  collateral  secu- 
rity for  the  value  advanced. 

It  is  this  exchange  of  values  which  alone  affords  a  legiti- 
mate source  of  prosperity  for  the  population  of  a  city.  Local 
exactions  and  speculative  profits  upon  commerce  are  delusive. 
The  merchant  and  the  mechanic  create  value,  or  add  to  the  ex- 
isting worth  of  raw  material,  by  tiieir  capital  and  skill.  The 
citizen  who  imposes  charges  upon  commerce,  creates  nothing 
thereby,  but  discourages  trade,  and  diminishes  production. 
He  is  an  enemy  of  the  common  prosperity. 

If,  then,  any  class  contends  that  they  are  entitled,  like 
Arabs,  to  a  share  of  everything  that  passes,  it  will  be  better 
far  for  the  capitalists  and  individual  interests  to  pay  them  out 
of  the  municipal  treasury,  than  allow  a  tax  which  excludes 
from  the  city  the  common  aliment  of  all.    ^ 

If  the  cities  upon  the  various  trade  lines  shall  be  convinced 
that  it  is  either  inevitable,  or  indispensable  to  their  prosperity, 
that  they  should  speed  the  trade,  and  abstain  from  local  exac- 
tions, it  will  next  become  necessary  to  so  adjust  the  tariff 
upon  the  whole  overland  line,  that  it  shall  offer  lower  freights, 
with,  at  least,  equal  certainty  and  celerity  of  delivery,  with 
any  other  rou1«  competing  for  the  same  trade.  This  will  pre- 
vent much  difficulty.  Some  sections  of  these  overland  lines 
have  been  constructed  at  an  immense,  and,  to  some  extent,  at 
an  unnecessary  cost.  Those  who  aided  to  construct  them, 
will  naturally  desire  to  realize  dividends,  and  will  not  readily 
comprehend  that  they  are  to  be  indenmiBed  by  incidental  re- 
sults, in  which  cheaper  roads,  belonging  to  the  same  line,  may 
participate,  without  making  similar  sacrifices. 

To  secure  the  co-operation  of  such  interests,  we  must  rely 
upon  the  argument  in  favor  of  throug/i  trade.  If  this  argu- 
ment does  not  convince,  we  must  remind  them  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  impose  exactions  that  aiay  be  avoided  ;  and  that  it  is 
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tiie  destiny  of  interior  cities  to  employ  their  people  in  manu- 
factures, or  decline.  We  can  see  no  alternatiye.  To  secure 
the  advantage  of  an  exchange  of  [mxlucts,  may  require  a 
sacrifice  of  road  dividends  as  of  less  importance  than  commer- 
cial profits. 

Each  Atlantic  city  of  the  United  States  is  now  furnished 
with  an  overland  line  to  the  interior.  There  is  a  common 
competition  among  them.  It  has  been  said,  on  behalf  of  New- 
York,  that  it  would  be  better  to  work  her  canals  and  railroads 
below  remuneration,  than  lose  the  trade  which  they  convey. 
Baltimore  has  built  a  road  at  an  immense  expense.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  great  disadvantages  of  grade  and  curvature.  She  is  a 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  city  of  great  and  growing  pros- 
perity. These  interests  are  of  so  much  importance  to  her,  that 
so  long  as  the  great  trade  stream  of  the  West  shall  continue 
to  pass  through  her  port,  she  may  obtain  cheap  fuel,  provisions, 
and  raw  material,  and  furnish  fabrics  in  exchange  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  export  value.  To  secure  these  advantages,  she 
is  compelled  to  allow  Western  produce  a  firee  passage,  without 
local  charge  for  transhipment  or  foctorage. 

Now,  as  the  owner  of  this  great  thoroughfare,  Baltimore 
would,  if  forced  by  competition,  not  only  discard  every  local 
exaction,  but  charge  the  reduction  of  freight  on  important 
articles  upon  others  better  able  to  bear  it.  Yet,  if  driven  by  ne- 
cessity to  choose  between  losing  their  trade  values  altogether, 
or  transporting  some  of  them  at  a  loss,  she  would  not  hesitate 
to  choose  the  latter  alternative,  and  support  the  road  by  public 
taxation.  But  thilcan  only  be  necessary  in  another  form  for 
possessing  a  trade  area  which  will  always  pay  the  expenses  of 
maintenance  and  transportation.  The  rates  of  charge  will 
descend  to  a  rate  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  best 
and  cheapest  competing  road  to  the  same  interior,  the  city,  of 
course,  sinking  any  excess  of  unnecessary  cost 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  united  with  corporate  and  private 
interests  in  the  construction  of  most  of  her  leading  improve- 
ments. The  administration  of  these  improvements  has  been, 
however,  committed  io  the  enterprising  communities  which 
took  the  most  active  agency  in  organizing  and  constructing 
them. 

In  most  respects  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  and  of 
these  communities  is  identical.  Both  are  stockholders,  inte- 
rested in  the  receipt  of  dividends.  Both  are  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  community  which  manages  the, work.  If  the 
popositions  advanced  in  this  paper  have  been  demonstrated, 
ix>th  are  interested  in  through  trade  and  free  trade  ;  but  the 
QorouKMiwealth  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  represent  in  two  par- 
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ttonhrs.  It  is  a  soTereign,  reljiog  fbr  its  indepeadenoe  upw 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  body  poliiie.  It  has 
etni^oyed  the  oommon  means  for  works  that  are  to  a  certain 
extent  of  looal  advantage.  It  must  then  see  that  the  gre^t 
interest  of  interior  production  is  developed  to  the  last  culti- 
vable acre,  and  also  that  the  eommercial  interest  diall  be  made 
available  to  tiie  greatest  extent  possible. 

To  secure  the  full  development  and  representation  of  these 
interests,  the  commonwealth  has  reserved  a  right  of  represents 
ation  in  the  corporation  to  which  it  has  subscribed.  It  has 
also  established  a  Board  of  Public  Works,  to  protect  the  com« 
men  interest  by  a  general  and  comprehensive  policy. 

The  commonwealth  has  reserved  a  right  to  execute  this 
policy,  by  modifying  or  amending  the  charters  granted  to  the 
joint  stock  works  at  its  pleasure. 

It  is  plainly  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  maintaining  and  working  the  railroad,  as  far  as 
possible  ;  and,  if  practicable,  it  would  be  well  to  consolidate 
several  sections  under  a  single  administration;  for  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  commerce  should  incur  the  expense  of  a 
separate  administration  at  short  intervals.  The  consolidation 
might  be,  perhaps,  effected  by  one  road  taking  a  lease  of 
others,  or  by  sale  and  consolidation  of  stocks. 

But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commonwealth  so  to  regulate  the 
schedules  of  connection  and  tariff  of  charges,  as  that  produc- 
tion shall  be  developed,  and  foreign  commerce  encouraged. 

Taking  any  section  of  the  trade  line  from  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk to  tb^  Mississippi,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  tariff  high 
enough  to  remunerate  the  builders  of  the  road  would  prevent 
the  transportation  of  interior  productions,  unless  we  admit  that 
such  a  section  had  been  built  at  an  extravagant  cost;  fbr 
neither  the  distance,  the  physical  obstacles,  nor  the  proper 
cost  of  constructbn,  are  so  great  as  those  uf  competing  works 
constructed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Assuming,  then,  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  may  be  carried  from 
Cincinnati  or  Nashville,  over  the  Virginia  route,  to  New-Yc«k 
or  Liverpool,  at  as  low  a  rate  as  over  any  competing  route, 
the  charge  of  transportation  upon  the  wheat  should  be  so  ad- 
justed as  that  those  sections  of  the  route  crossing  the  monn« 
tains  and  the  Piedmont  country,  shall  receive  the  largest  pro- 
pc^on  per  mile  of  the  whole  freight  The  other  sections  shall 
receive  according  to  the  relative  value  of  the  service  performed 
by  them. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  working  railroads  which  may  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  interested.  It  is  this : 
There  are  articles  of  commercial  importance,  which,  either 
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fpom  their  low  value,  or  the  distance  whioh  they  have  to  be 
borne,  cannot  pay  a  remunerating  freight  per  se. 

The  tobaoco  of  the  West  will  afford  an  illustration.  The 
exports  from  New-Orieans  are  generally  from  75,000  to  100,000 
hhds.  This  is  sold  at  shipping  prices  and  the  manufacturers' 
profits,  to  Europeans.  A  railroad,  connecting  the  city  of  Louis* 
ville  with  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad,  would  afford 
the  means  of  sending  the  greater  part  of  the  leaf  tobacco  now 
exported  from  New-Orleans  through  the  State  of  Virginia  for 
export.  The  cities  of  Ijynchburg,  Ridbimond,  and  Peters- 
burg, lie  upon  this  line  of  transportation.  They  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  manufacturing  tobacco.  They  could  give 
much  better  prices  for  the  leaf  than  those  who  only  buy  to 
export.  These  cities,  then,  as  stockholders  in  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  roads,  would  be  enabled  to  purchase  and  work  West- 
em  tobacco,  and  the  incidental  profits  upon  the  manufacture 
would  richly  indemnify  them  for  a  low  rate  of  transporta- 
tion.* 

We  will  take  coal  and  cotton  as  another  illustration  :  now, 
the  first  of  these  articles  is  of  infinite  consequence  to  every 
•city.  It  is  also  of  value  to  the  State,  since  the  development 
of  a  coal  region  increases  the  taxable  value  of  the  lands.  The 
second  of  these  articles  tends  to  build  up  a  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interest,  while  its  exchanges  strengthen  the  cur- 
rency of  those  who  deal  in  and  export  it.  But  the  railroad 
carries  many  other  articles,  and  receives  compensation  for  other 
services,  which  will  enable  it  to  transport  tobacco,  coal,  or 
-^cotton,  witiiout  profit,  or  even  at  a  loss,  while  the  dividends 
are  derived  from  the  sources  indicated. 

Wo  may  then  suppose  a  road  from  the  City  of  Richmond  to 
the  coal  fields  of  Kenawha,  the  fireights  on  which  were  so  high 
that  coal  could  not  be  carried  to  market  upon  that  route.  Or, 
we  can  suppose  that  cotton  may  be  carried  down  the  Missis- 
.sippi  and  around  the  coast  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be  afforded 
by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  roads. 

If,  then,  the  inducements  to  develop  the  coal  region,  and  or- 
ganize a  conunerce  in  cotton,  are  sufficient,  it  would  become 
the  policy  of  the  joint  stock  proprietors  to  provide  for  through 
transportation  without  change  of  burden  cars,  and  without 
any  delay  or  transhipment.     They  would  reduce  the  freight 

♦  We  are  aware  the  old  fallacy  may  be  revived,  that  the  importation  of  thia 
I  tobacco  Would  diminish  the  value  of  that  produced  in  Virginia.  Of  this  we  have 
no  fear,  llie  demand  for  tobacco  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply 
can  be  enlarged.  If  more  Western  tobacco  is  manufiictured,  it  will  increase  the 
European  demand  for  leaf,  and  perhaps  may  dispose  Europe  to  repeal  the  nnjnst 
and  oppressive  duties  which  she  now  imposes  upon  tobacco,  when  she  has  re- 
duced those  duties  upon  almost  all  other  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States. 
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upon  the  favored  articles  to  the  point  required  by  competition 
or  development,  and  rely  for  dividends  upon  the  mail,  travel, 
merchandise,  and  perhaps  the  gold  of  California.  But  if  it 
was  thought  that  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  and  its 
copartners  comes  in  conflict,  and  objections  shall  be  made  by 
the  latter  to  this  discrimination  for  development,  it  would  cer- 
tainly satisfy  the  most  romantic  sense  of  justice,  if  the  com- 
monwealth should  account  to  her  copartners  for  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  reduction  of  any  through  freight  below  the  cost 
of  transportation. 

The  reserved  power  of  the  commonwealth  would  exonerate 
it  from  any  imputation  of  bad  faith,  while  the  motives  which 
induced  the  policy  would  secure  it  against  ultimate  loss. 

Bat  if  such  be  the  policy  recommended  and  enforced  for  the 
adoption  of  the  interior  cities,  of  how  much  greater  importance 
is  it  that  the  ocean  part  which  receives  and  conducts  this  com- 
merce should  cooperate  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  city  of  Norfolk,  as  the  great  entrepot  of  a  most  impor- 
tant trade  line,  should  ofler  as  great  facilities  for  business  as 
any  competing  outport.  She  should  bring  the  rail  to  the  hold 
of  the  vessel.  She  should  furnish  depots  and  warehouses 
without  any  other  than  the  lowest  charges,  and  she  should 
emancipate  commerce  from  those  innumerable  exactions  which, 
upon  one  pretence  or  another,  like  vermin,  fasten  upon  and 
exhaust  its  vitality. 

If  Norfolk  wishes  to  receive  the  benefit  of  her  legitimate 
trade  lines,  she  must  set  the  example  of  contributing  her  share 
of  the  common  service.  Her  advantages  will  be  incidental.  She 
will  find  and  fit  out  vessels.  The  regularity  of  her  communi- 
cations with  foreign  markets  with  her  facilities  of  domestic 
distribution,  will  bring  return  cargoes  of  merchandise  which 
she  may  furnish  at  a  legitimate  profit  in  exchange  for  the 
export  value.  To  perform  this  great  service,  she  will  require 
neither  large  capital  nor  extensive  shipping.  The  values  col- 
lected in  her  port  constitute  capital,  as  it  will  attract  all  the 
shipping  of  the  world.  New- York,  seeing  this  immense  debou- 
chure of  trade  so  near  her  wharves,  will  detail  men,  ships,  and 
capital,  to  conduct  the  commerce,  and  reap  the  allotted  reward. 
This  will  strengthen  the  resources  of  Norfolk,  and  in  due  time 
enable  her  to  establish  her  commercial  independence  by  means, 
to  some  extent,  contributed  by  her  rival. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  explain  the  proper  organization 
of  an  export  trade  by  means  of  the  cheap,  expeditious,  and  free 
transportation  of  through  freight  over  the  trade  lines  of  the 
Chesapeake,  it  will  be  next  proper  to  provide  for 
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THB  OROAMIZATION  OF  AN  lAlPORT  TRADE. 

To  effect  this  important  object,  it  will  be  necessary  : 

1.  To  combine  the  merchandise  intended  for  ail  the  cities 
"Which  have  determined  to  deposit  their  export  productions  at 
Norfolk. 

2.  That  each  trade-line  terminating  at  Norfolk  shall  provide 
for  receiving  and  forwarding  direct  to  its  destination  all  mer- 
chandise intended  for  the  interior  cities. 

3.  The  trade-lines  shall  adopt  the  express  system,  and  the 
aggregate  of  ocean  and  inland  freights  shall  be  payable  on  de- 
livery of  the  consignment, 

4.  The  duties  upon  imports,  instead  of  being  in  all  cases 
exacted  at  the  customhouse  at  Norfolk,  shall  follow  the  con- 
signment so  as  td  allow  it  to  go  forward  to  the  interior  with- 
out impediment.  To  carry  out  this  policy,  new  custom-houses 
should  be  established  at  such  interior  cities  as  shall  require 
ttiem. 

These  regulations,  though  apparently  unimportant,  are  yet 
essential  to  remove  a  principal  obstacle  to  a  direct  importa- 
tion. The  Nashville  merchant  who  would  like  to  purchase  a 
stock  of  goods  in  a  European  market,  and  import  them 
through  Norfolk  or  Charleston,  must  employ  an  agent  to  re- 
ceive them  at  the  outport,  pay  the  freights,  import  duties,  and 
forward  them  to  the  interior.  This  involves  an  exhibition  of 
the  invoices,  with  the  prolonged  delay  of  discharging,  storage 
and  forwarding.  Perhaps  the  necessity  of  a  personal  visit  and 
explanation  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The  delay,  vexation, 
and  expenses  of  this  transaction,  perhaps,  determine  the  mer- 
fehant  to  buy  his  next  stock  in  New- York,  where  all  these  ser- 
vices are  rendered,  and  all  advances  made  by  a  jobber,  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  profit  upon  them. 

If,  however,  a  system  can  be  organized,  by  which  all  the 
cities  which  trade  through  the  Cape  outlet  shall  order  and  im- 
port their  goods  into  the  port  of  Norfolk  upon  the  same  vessel— 
if  the  several  trade  lines  shall  receive  the  separate  consign- 
ments and  expreas  them  to  their  places  of  destination,  and  col- 
lect upon  delivery  the  aggregate  of  all  the  charges  which  have 
followed  each  consignment— if,  in  a  word,  they  will  do  what 
every  express  delivery  line  in  Europe  and  America  is  daily 
doing — this  combination  of  imports  will  make  cargoes,  and 
each  interior  merchant  may  order  and  receive  goods  from  Eu- 
rope with  more  convenience  than  he  could  have  done  a  few 
years  since  from  New- York. 

This  combination  of  cargoes  out  and  in  will  organize  a  direct 
trade  with  foreign  countries.  The  advantages  derived  by  the 
corporations  and  communities  interested  in  this  overland  and 
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•oean  express  systemi  will  consist  in  the  enlargement  and  ex* 
tension  of  coinmeree.  The  considerations  which  repay  the  State 
for  her  vise,  liberal,  and  impartial  policy,  will  be  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  numbers;  the  prospmty  and  contentof  her  citizens ; 
and  the  materials  of  political  and  physical  power  adequate  to 
maintain  her  rights  in  any  condition  in  which  Providenoe  may 
f  lace  her. 

If  the  writer  has  been  successful  in  maintaining  the  proposi* 
tioAS  with  which  he  set  out,  there  is  nothing  neces^ry  to  the  suc- 
oessftil  organization  of  an  export  and  import  trade  from  the 
city  of  Norfolk  except  a  cordial  combination  of  all  the  interest 
concerned.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  direct  trade  cannot  be 
maintained  by  any  one  city  within  the  trade  ar«a  of  the  Chesa- 
peake outlet.  It  has  been  shown  that  some  point  of  concen* 
traticm  and  distribution  is  indispensable.  Will  not,  then,  the 
cities  of  Virginia  at  least  prefer  the  welfare  of  a  sister  to  that 
of  an  alien  ?  Will  they  not  renounce  all  exactions  and  im- 
pediments  upon  commerce  in  transitu  ?  and  will  not  Norfolk 
eootribute  on  her  part  free  wharves  and  warehouses  to  the 
great  Southern  overland  and  ocean  route  between  the  pro- 
ducing intorior  and  the  markets  of  Europe  ?     _^  ^^ 


ART.  II.~IS  THE  SLAVE  TliADE  PIBACr? 

THE    OONSTITUTIONAUTY  OP    THR    ACT     OF     CONGRESS    DEOLARUfO 
THE   SLAVE   TRADE   TO  BE   PIRACV. 

Purely  legal  questions,  though  usually  interesting  only  to 
the  lawyer,  sometimes  assume  a  political  imrportanoe,  which 
renders  their  discussion  profitable  and  attractive  to  the  general 
reader ;  and  the  interest  which  has  been  recently  awakened 
on  the  subject  of  re-opening  the  African  slave  trade,  has, 
doubtless,  directed  the  attention  of  many  Southern  people  to 
a  consideration  of  the  legal  difBoulties  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  revival.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  difficulties, 
is  the  Act  of  Congress  which  we  now  propose  to  discuss ;  for 
if  that  was  removed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  slav^ 
trade  would  be  re-opened  even  at  the  risk  of  a  forfeiture  of 
the  vessel  and  cargo  in  the  event  of  discovery.  But  while 
that  act  continaes  in  force,  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  its 
revival ;  and  the  repeal  of  the  act  by  Congress  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  impossibility. 

The  question  we  are  about  to  discuss  will  probably  arise  in 
tiie  approaching  trial  of  Captain  Townsend,  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  and  of  the  crew  of  the  Echo  ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  either  of  those  cases  will  ever  reach  the 
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Sopreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  whmre  alone  the  que^on 
can  receive  a  final  and  authoritative  adjudication. 

The  Act  of  Congress  is  based  upon  the  power  given  by  the 
Constitution,  "to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  oflences  against  the  law  of 
nations ;"  and  the  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  this 
provision  authorized  Congress  to  declare  the  slave  trade  to  be 
piracy. 

.  It  is  a  matter'  of  history,  that  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  the  slave  trade  was  not  considered  illegal,  and  was 
not  prohibited  by  any  civilized  nation.  But  long  prior  to  that 
date  the  term  piracy  had  the  welUsettled,  definite,  legal  sig- 
nification in  which  it  is  still  understood.  Kent  says,  "  It  is 
the  ;same  ofi*6nce  at  sea  with  robbery  on  land ;  and  all  the 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  on  the  maritime  law  of 
Europe,  agree  in  this  definition  of  piracy."*  It  is  an  offence 
against  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  have  decided,t  that  an  act  of  Congress  which 
simply  referred  to  that  code  for  its  definition,  was  sufficiently 
certain,  without  giving  the  crime  a  precise  definition  in  terms. 
Every  nation  has  a  right  to  pursue,  capture,  and  punish 
pirates,  arid  the  vessels  and  other  property  taken  from  them 
are  held  to  be  lawful  prizes.  They  can  acquire  no  title  to 
any  property :  vessels  captured  by  them  may  be  reclaimed  by 
the  true  owner  wherever  found. I 

After  the  slave  trade  was  prohibited,  and  declared  to  be  il- 
legal, the  courts  of  this  country  and  of  Great  Britain  were  at 
first  inclined  to  apply  these  principles  to  captured  slave-trading 
vessels  ;i  but,  in  both  countries,  the  doctrine  has  been  repudi- 
ated, and  it  is  now  well-settled  that  the  slave  trade  is  not  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  is  not  piracy,  as  settled  by  that 
code,  and  that  British  and  American  cruisers  have  no  right  to 
capture  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  unless 
the  right  be  given  by  treaty  with  the  country  to  which  th© 
vessel  belongs ;  but  that  with  this,  as  with  all  other  offences 
committed  upon  the  high  seas,  except  piracy  and  other  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations,  every  nation  must  be  left  to  the 
government  and  punishment  of  its  own  citizens. 

The  Diana^W  a  Swedish  vessel,  was  captured  in  1810,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  cargo  of  slaves ;  and  in  1816,  Le 
Louis^%  a  French  vessel,  on  a  slave-trading  voyage,  was  also 

♦  1  Com.,  p.  183. 
•  t  United  States  v».  Smith,  5  Wheaton,  153. 
X  Kent,  183  and  184. 


6  See  the  cases  of  the  Amidie,  1  Aeton*s  Rep.,  p.  240.    The  Fortuna,  1  l>odaon*k 
Aom.  Rep.,  p.  81,  and  Le  Jeuae  Eugenie,  2  Mason^s  Rep.,  p.  409. 
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captured  by  a  British  oruiser.  Both  vessels  were  condemned 
as  lawful  prizes  in  liie  Vioe- Admiralty  court  of  Sierra  Leone,  ^ 
but  were  restored  to  their  owners  on  appeals  to  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  on  the  ground  that  the  English  statutes 
making  the  slave  trade  illegal  could  not  operate  upon  citizens 
of  foreign  countries.  So,  in  1818,  Captain  Willis,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  captured  a  Spanish  vessel  loaded  with  slaves ; 
and  the  Spanish  owner  brought  an  action  of  tre:5spass  against 
him  in  England  for  damages  sustained  by  the  detention  of  his 
vessel,  and  for  the  value  of  the  slaves.  He  recovered  a  verdict 
of  £3,000  for  damages  to  his  ship,  &c.,  and  £13,180  for  the 
value  of  his  slaves ;  and  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  that  has 
ever  honored  the  English  bench,  sustained  the  verdict.* 
Justvoe  Best  said :  "  The  declaration  of  the  British  Legisla- 
tnre,  that  the  slave  trade  is  contrary  to  justice  and  humanity, 
cannot  affect  the  subjects  of  other  countries,  or  prevent  them 
fifora  carrying  on  this  trade  out  of  the  limits  of  the  British 
dominions.^  "  If  a  ship  be  acting  contrary  to  the  general  law 
of  nations,  she  is  thereby  subject  to  confiscation ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  the  slave  trade  is  contrary  to  what  may 
be  called  the  common  law  of  nations." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  followed 
these  decisions  in  the  case  of  the  Antefope,\  A  piratical 
privateer  from  one  of  the  South  American  Republics,  in  1819, 
proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  there  took  from  an 
American  vessel  twenty-five  negroes,  and  also  a  large  number 
of  other  negroes  from  several  Spanish  and  Portuguese  vessels. 
The  negroes  were  all  transferred  to  the  Antelope^  a  captured 
Spanish  slaver,  and  were  subsequently  recaptured  from  the 
privateer  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  by  a  United  States  revenue- 
cutter,  and  carried  into  Savannah.  Upon  these  facts  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  subjects, 
on  proving  their  property,  were  entitled  to  a  restitution  of  the 
slaves  taken  from  them ;  but  that  those  taken  from  the 
American  should  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  authori- 
ties, as  the  cargo  of  the  Echo  had  been.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said,  that  a  '*  foreign  vessel  engaged  in  the  African 
slave  trade,  captured  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace,  by 
an  American  oruiser,  and  brought  in  for  adjudication,  would 
be  restored,"  and  that  the  trade  '*  was  not  piracy." 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  not  only  piracy  has  a  fixed  and 
definite  signification,  but  that  no  nation  who  may  think  proper 
to  prohibit  the  slave  trade,  can  set  up  a  code  of  morals  for 


*  Uadrnyo  vs.  Willis,  3  Barn,  k  Aid.,  p.  353  (6  Eoglish  Common  Law  Bep.,  p.  208.) 
1 10  Whetton'g  Rep.,  114. 
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the  rest  of  the  world  oa  that  subject,  witkont  violatiiig  the 
law  of  naticms.  Congress  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this 
difficulty,  for  the  act  declaring  the  slave  trade  to  be  piraoj 
is  expressly  made  applicable  only  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  persons  on  board  of  American  vessels.  This  limit* 
ation  would  have  been  wholly  unnecessary,  if  the  crime  of 
piracy,  as  understood  long  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  adop<> 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  had  included  the  slave  trade ;  for  if 
the  slave-trader  be  a  pirate,  we  have  a  right,  and  it  is  our 
duty,  to  capture  and  punish  him,  without  reference  to  the 
country  from  which  ho  or  his  vessel  may  have  sailed. 

If,  then,  the  term  *^  piracy,"  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  did 
not  include  the  slave  trade,  where  does  Congress  obtain  the 
power  to  punish  American  citizens  93  pirates  for  engaging  in 
that  trade  ?  The  Constitution  must  be  construed  in  the  senee 
in  which  it  was  understood  when  it  was  adopted  ;  and  no 
change  of  public  opinion,  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  caa 
alter  the  proper  legal  construction  of  that  instrument.  This 
rule  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  is  emphatically  announced  in  the  celebrated  Dred  Scott 
case. 

Chief  Justice  Tanet,  in  deciding  the  question  whether  ne- 
groes were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  says  (p.  32) :  "  No 
•ne,  we  presume,  supposes  that  any  change  in  public  opin- 
ion or  feeling  in  relation  to  this  unfortunate  race,  in  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  or  in  this  country,  should  induce 
the  court  to  give  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution  a  mora 
liberal  construction  in  their  favor  than  they  were  intended  to 
bear  when  the  instrument  was  framed  and  adopted.  Such  an 
argument  would  be  altogether  inadmissible  in  any  tribunal 
called  on  to  interpret  it.  If  any  of  its  provisions  are  deemed  ' 
unjust,  there  is  a  mode  prescribed  in  the  instrumept  itself  by 
which  it  may  be  amended ;  but  while  it  remains  unaltered,  it 
must  be  construed  now  as  it  was  understood  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption.  It  is  not  only  the  same  in  words,  but  the  same  in 
meaning,  and  delegates  the  same  powers  to  the  government, 
and  reserves  and  secures  the  same  rights  and  privileges  to  the 
citizen ;  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  exist  in  its  present 
form,  it  speaks  not  only  with  the  same  words,  but  with  the 
same  meaning  and  intent,  with  which  it  spoke  when  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  its  framers,  and  was  voted  on  and  adopted 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Any  other  rule  of  con- 
struction would  abrogate  the  judicial  power  of  this  court,  and 
make  it  the  mere  reflex  of  the  popular  opinion  or  passion  of 
th©  day.  This  court  was  not  created  by  the  Constitution  for 
suoh  purposes.  Higher  and  graver  trusts  have  been  confided 
to  it,  and  it  must  not  falter  in  the  path  of  duty."     ^         . 
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Indeed,  tUs  nlle  of  oonstruction  seems  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire ei&er  aigqraent  or  authority,  for  without  it,  the  rook  of 
tiie  Constitatioii  itself  is  subverted,  and  we  have  in  its  stead 
the  diiftiiig  sands  of  paUio  opinion. 

We  have  seen  tliat  the  slave  trade  .and  piraoy  had  no  ooa- 
neotion  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted — ^the  slave  trade 
was  a  branch  of  legal  and  legitimate  commerce ;  piracy  was, 
as  it  is  now,  a  crime,  punished  by  all  the  world  with  the 
penalty  of  death ;  and  so  they  had  existed  for  ages  before ; 
for  it  is  from  the  J&omans  that  we  derive  many  of  the  princi- 
ples of  law  in  regard  to  pirates,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
th^,  as  well  as  the  other  ancient  nations,  even  in  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  recognized  and  carried  on  a  slave  trade. 

It  is  also  perfectly  clear  that  the  firamers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  use  the  term  piracy  with  any  reference  to  the 
slave  trade.  They  withheld  from  Congress  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years.  Can  it  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  they  understood  tiiat  it  was  piracy  which 
they  weare  permitting  and  legalizing  for  twenty  years  ?  If  so, 
our  ancestors  must  have  regarded  themselves  as  a  nation  ojf 
robbers  and  freebooters. 

If,  then,  the  crime  of  piracy,  in  its  ordinary  and  well^set- 
tled  signification,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  the 
Constitution,  has  no  reference  to  the  slave  trade,  where  is 
the  authority  for  Congress  to  punish  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  as  a  pirate  for  engaging  in  the  slave  trade?  The 
power  ''  to  define"  as  well  as  punish,  can  only  be  held  to  au- 
thorize Congress  to  specify  what  acts  shall  constitute  piracy, 
just  as  the  Constitution  itself  does,  in  regard  to  treason.  It 
could  never  have  been  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti-  * 
tution  to  authorize  Congress  to  make  that  piracy  which  was 
not  tiien,  and  had  never  before  been,  considered  a  crime,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  piracy.  If  so,  Congress  is  at  onoe 
invested  witii  despotic  power.  Why  may  it  not  declare  it 
pircu:t/  to  catch  cod-fish  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  ?  or  to 
carry  cotton  from  Charleston  to  New- York  ?  or  to  travel  from 
New- York  to  Boston  by  Long  Island  Sound,  or  even  from 
New- York  to  Brooklyn? 

Such  a  construction  of  this  section  of.  the  Constitution  in- 
vests Congress  with  unlimited  power  over  citizens  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  high  seas,  a  power  which  this  section 
itself,  not  to  mention  the  special  reservation  in  the  tenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  should  lead  us  to  believe,  was 
not  granted  by  that  instrument.  The  power  given  is  **  to  de- 
fine and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seaSf  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations ;"  but  to  '^  define 
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and  punish"  misdemeanors^  no  power  whatever  is  given. 
Criminal  ofTences  were  then,  as  now,  divided  into  two  classes, 
felonies  and  misdemeanors,  and  the  specification  of  a  grant  of 
power  to  "define  and  punish"  one  class,  necessarily  implies  a 
want  of  power  as  to  the  other,  or  wo  must  hold  the  term 
"yfe/a?ttes"  to  embrace  criminal  offences  of  all  grades,  a  mean- 
ing never  given  to  it  in  law  or  literature.  There  was  a  special 
mention  of  piracy,  probably  because  that  offence  itself  was 
not  a  felony  at  common  law. 

The  exclusion  of  the  power  "  to  define  and  punish"  misde- 
meanors, shows  that  the  power  given  must  be  limited  to  the 
offences  embraced  in  the  classes  enumerated.  Could  we  have 
more  conclusive  evidence  to  show  that  this  power  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  African  slave  trade  ?  If  Congress  has  no  power  to 
punish  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  a  fortiori j  it  has  no  power  to  punish 
them  as  pirates^  for  acts  which,  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  constituted  no  crime  whatever. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  intended  by  the  power 
"  to  define  ?"  No  one  at  all  familiar  with  criminal  law,  or 
its  operation,  will  have  any  difliculty  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion. It  means  that  Congress  may  specify  what  acts  shall 
constitute  the  offence,  but  not  to  cnange  its  character  or  en- 
large its  limits.  Such  a  power  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
every  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  is  exercised  in  regard  to  eveiy 
offence.  For  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  homicide,  with 
malice  aforethought,  is  murder ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  diffi- 
culty with  both  legislators  and  judges,  to  determine,  in  all 
oases,  what  acts  amount  to  homicide  with  malice  afore- 
thought, and  a  power  **  to  define"  murder  is  exercised  when- 
ever that  question  is  settled  by  any  court  or  legislature. 

But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  such  a  power  author- 
ized a  definition  of  murder,  which  would  change  its  character, 
or  extend  its  meaning  so  as  to  include  picking  a  pocket,  or 
setting  fire  to  a  house,  or  an  Bct  which  was  not  considered 
criminal  when  the  power  was  given. 
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AKT.  Ill —NATURAL  EQUALITY  OF  MAN. 

THE   NATURAL   EQUALITY  OP    MAN    TREATED   AS  A   QUESTION   OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 

No.  n. 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Eeview,  we  ventured  upon 
certain  speculations  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  social  prin* 
ciples. 

The  object  of  that  article  was  to  show  that  all  truths  of 
ethical  science,  under  which  head  come  the  principles  of 
social  government^  should  have  some  general  term  of  designa- 
tion applied  to  them,  that  would  enable  us  to  distinguish  them 
from  natural  philosophy  or  laws  of  nature.  If  you  say  that 
the  permanent  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  social  state — the 
truths  Hia  t  make  up  the  science  of  social  government — should  be 
called  or  designated  by  the  term  natural^  then  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  those  principles  constitute . 
a  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  and  should^  along  with 
chemistry,  botany,  ornithology,  &;c.,  &c.,  be  included  in  every 
written  treatise  on  natural  science  that  pretends  to  be  full  and 
complete. 

Now,  what  we  want  to  teach  is  this,  that  there  is  a  clear, 
Inroad,  and  momentous  distinction  between  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  rules*  or  principles  of  conduct  that  should  permanently 
govern  men  in  the  social  relations  of  life,  whether  civil  or  re- 
ligious. 

What  we  understand  by  natural  philosophy  is  this,  viz. : — 
the  rules,  or  principles,  or  laws,  that  regulate  n^atter  or  mate- 
rial substances.  Hence,  wherever  you  can  find  substance 
subjected  to  a  law,  that  law  may  be  called  natural,  because 
all  substances' are  mere  reproductions. 

In  other  words,  nature  only  reforms  or  reproduces  from 
antecedently  existing  material  germs,  and  this  reproduction 
is  regulated  by  natural  lawa  Hence,  no  natural  substance 
can,  of  its  own  motion,  violate  a  law  of  nature. 

But  men,  in  the  social  state,  may  violate  every  principle  of 
social  ethics,  if  they  see  proper  to  do  so— may  obey  or  disobey 
them,  as  they  prefer.  Here  we  have  a  very  marked  dis- 
tinction, then,  between  natural  laws  and  the  principles  of 
social  ethics. 

Nature  is  regulated  by  certain  fixed  general  laws,  and  hence 
every  motion  or  operation  of  nature  that  confcNrms  to  tiiose 
principles,  may  be  called  a  natural  ri^t,  or  the  right  of  na- 
ture. 
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But  there  are  many  instances  in  which  natural  objects  do 
not  conform  to  those  general  laws,  and  this  non-oonformity  is 
always  occasioned  by  peculiar  circumstances — accidents  thoy 
may  be  called — that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  will  or  voli- 
tion of  the  natural  objects,  for  they  have  none.  These 
instances,  called  sometimes  freaks  of  nature,  are  naturally 
wrong.  Hence  there  may  be  action  or  motion  in  natural  sub- 
stances that  may  be  naturally  wrong,  and  yet  not  wrong 
either  socially  or  morally,  civiiy  or  religiously. 

Hence  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  a  social  right  or 
wrong,  and  a  natural  right  or  wrong.  It  is  this  distinction 
that  we  wish  to  elaborate  and  unfold.  We  would  not  again 
obtrude  these  speculations  upon  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  the  Review,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  in  the  article  in 
the  September  issue  of  Ihe  Review,  we  are  made  \o  affirm 
what  it  was  the  whole  purpose  of  the  argument  to  deny. 

We  are  made  to  say,  at  page  314,  that  '^  moral  and  social 
principles — the  truths  that  regulate  the  interoeurse  of  men  in 
liie  various  relations  of  life — ^the  principles  that  should  guide 
men  when  their  opinions  and  interests  conflict,  are  natural  in 
their  origin^  or  applicable  in  their  operation  to  natural  snb- 
stanoes." 

The  precise  reverse  of  this  is  what  we  undertake  to  main- 
tain. 

The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  the  precise  point  in 
issue. 

It  is  charged  upon  slaveholders  that,  in  reducing  Africans 
to  involuntary  bondage,  they  violate  principles  of  natural  right 
and  natural  justice. 

And  the  persons  who  make  this  charge  appeal  to  ihe  Dec- 
laration of  American  Independence. 

This  celebrated  state  paper  is  predicated  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  social  rights  and  wrongs  are  natural  in  their  origin. 

It  is  this  philosophy  that  we  wish  to  combat — the  philoso- 
phy that  assigns  to  nature  the  origin  of  social  or  ethical 
science. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  such  a  science  at 
sociology— K^omprising  the  principles  of  social  life— "Comprising 
the  rights  and  wrongs  that  constitute  the  science  of  govern* 
ment ;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  these  principles  are 
designed  by  their  author  to  regulate  natural  substanoesw 
Upon  the  contrary,  they  are  designed  to  regulate  thinking  yet 
immaterial  beings  while  in  the  social  state.  There  is  not  a 
principle  uttered  by  the  Declaration,  aside  from  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  social  rights  and  wrongs,  that  we  wish  to 
gainsay  or  dispute.     So  far  as  the  question  we  desire  to  dis* 
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cnss  is  concerned,  all  men  may  be  considered  as  equal  and 
independent  before  tiie  tribunal  of  social  law.  The  social 
equality  of  man  may  or  may  not  be  considered  as  violated  by 
tiie  practices  of  Southern  slaveholders.  With  this  question 
we  have  now  nothing  to  do. 

We  only  desire  to  maintaiui  that  if  Southern  slaveholders  do 
violate  some  principles  that  go  to  compose  the  science  of  the 
tocial  statCy  they  do  not  thereby  violate  any  principle  of  natu- 
ral philosophy ;  for  the  reason,  that  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy  apply  exclusively  to  material  substances-^wbich 
social  rules  do  not? 

Will  the  reader  please  ask  himself  the  question,  why  was 
it  that  that  work  of  genius  called  the  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  Creation,"  was  considered  as  of  infidel  tendency  ? 

It  was  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than  that  he  predi- 
cated its  teachings  upon  the  precise  principle  now  under 
scrutiny,  viz. :  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  God  and 
nature,  and  that  therefore  all  principles  of  action,  whether  re- 
lating to  the  vollpntary  power  in  man,  or  to  the  involuntary 
power  in  material  substances,  had  a  common  origin,  and  that 
a  natural  one.  Hence  he  espoused  the  natural  development 
theory,  or  law  of  causation  theorv.  He  said  expressly,  as  any 
reader  may  see  who  will  consult  the  work,  that  in  his  view 
tiiere  was  no  distinction  between  God  and  the  motive  at  work 
or  operation  in  nature.  Hence  it  followed  that  every  opera^' 
tion,  whether  moral  or  mechanical,  observed  in  the  walks. of 
nature,  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  pre-established  har- 
mony of  the  natural  world,  or  harmony  in  the  law  of  causa- 
tion. The  principle  or  groundwork  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
"Vestiges  erf  Creation"  is  the  same  in  type  and  character  with 
ihtit  portion  of  the  Declaration,  wherein  the  principles  of 
social  rule — the  rights  and  wrongs  of  man  socially  considered 
—are  declared  to  be  of  natural  origin. 

To  say  that  any  man  is  horn  free^  and  also  born  under  the 
control  of  the  principles  of  ethical  science,  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms. 

Jfo  man  can  be  said  to  be  free  who  is  controlled  in  his  acts 
atod  determinations. 

If  the  rules  that  make  the  science  of  the  social  stsite  morally 
bind  men  in  perpetuity,  then  it  is  impossible  for  the  mere  act 
of  the  birth  into  or  by  nature  to  make  him  free,  or  absolve  him 
from  the  fetters  of  his  obligation,  unless  the  act  of  birth  ab- 
rogates the  moral  law,  which  it  were  a  mere  absurdity  to 
hold. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  distinction  between  natural 
llreedom  and  moral  obligation.    Nature  makes  me  free,  to  kill 
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a  fellow-being,  but  morality  restrains  nae.  Now  the  whole 
beauty  and  excellence  of  any  moral  system  are  predicated  upon 
man's  natural  freedom  to  disobey  its  requisitions. 

This  cannot  be  if  nature  has  a  moral  code.  That  I  have  the 
freedom  to  kill  a  fellow-being  is  quite  undeniable,  and  it  is  also 
quite  undeniable  that  1  have  not  the  moral  freedom  to  do  it, 
because  it  is  morally  prohibited  to  me. 

Now,  whence  comes  my  freedom  to  murder  ?  Whence 
comes  it  when  I  am  morally  restrained — when  I  have  not,  there* 
fore,  the  moral  freedom  to  do  it  ? 

Do  you  say  I  have  no  freedom  of  any  kind  to  murder  ?  Can 
you  say  this  with  truth  ?  That  you  cannot,  we  need  only  re- 
fer to  the  fact,  that  there  is  hardly  any  day  in  the  whole  year 
wherein  men  have  not  murdered  each  other.  In  order  to  an- 
swer this  question,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  causes  of 
natural  death.  This  death  is  always  and  invariably  effected 
by  natural  agencies — means  supplied  by  nature.  It  requires 
no  supernatural  power  to  violate  the  rules  of  moral  science. 

Can  nature  be  consistent^  and  furnish  me  with  the  means  to 
murder — ^that  is  to  say,  make  me  free  to  murder — and  then 
make  it  contrary  to  nature,  or  unnatural  for  me  to  use  the 
freedom  she  imparts  ? 

We  can  very  well  understand  how  the  God  of  nature  can 
naturally  empower  men  to  kill  each  other,  to  violate  rules  of 
social  and  moral  government,  and  maintain  the  consistency  .of 
his  character.  But  that  can  only  be  done  upon  the  supposition 
th£it  he  is  directly^  and  hence  not  naturally,  the  author  of 
justice  and  moral  rights  and  wrongs — the  code  of  moral 
science. 

Unless  men  were  naturally  empowered  to  violate  principles 
of  social  government,  it  would  be  the  merest  absurdity  to  in- 
stitute a  code  of  laws  restraining  them  from  violating  those 
principles  which  they  were  naturally  unable  to  violate,  if 
the  Southern  slaveholders  were  naturally  unable  to  enslave 
Africans,  then  the  only  possible  powers  that  they  could  use,  in 
order  to  effect  that  result,  would  be  supernatural  ones-^ 
i.  e.,  preternatural  endowments. 

There  are  but  two  sorts  of  powers  known  to  man,  and  they 
are  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  The  author  of  the 
"  Vestiges  of  Creation  "  contends,  that  there  are  now  no  sudi 

Eowers  in  existence  or  operation  as  the  preternatural.  Hence, 
e  denies  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
and  holds  that  the  truths  and  principles  therein  taught  are 
only  true  as  they  have  archetypes  in  nature.  Hence  he  brings 
the  Scripture  to  the  test  of  the  truths  of  natural  science.  If 
the  two  differ,  as  they  unquestionably  do,  then  he  prefers  th» 
natural  to  the  revealed. 
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This,  also,  is  the  main  doctrine  of  the  '^  Constitution  of 
Man,"  written  by  Dr.  Combe. 

If  the  fact  be  beyond  question  that  I  have  the  freedom  to 
reduce  an  African  to  involuntary  servitude,  and  you  say  that  I 
have  not  this  freedom  from  nature — that  nature  does  not  give 
me  the  power  to  do  it — you  are,  then,  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  saying,  that  I  do  it  by  a  supernatural  power,  coming  direct- 
ly from  God  for  that  express  purpose,  if  there  be  known  to 
men  but  the  two  sources  of  power  to  act,  already  desig- 
nated. 

If  you  say  nature  gives  me  the  power,  and  then  say  that 
mature  denies  it — ^that  is,  prohibits  it — ^you  make  nature  in- 
Qonsistent,  and  the  source  and  origin  of  a  contradiction.         ' 

Every  man  has  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  stability  and 
uniformity  of  the  laws  or  operations  of  nature. 

The  very  point  in  issue  has  been  recently  discussed  by  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  present  age ;  we  allude  to 
Sir  Williapri  Hamilton  and  M.  Victor  Cousin. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  takes  the  ground  that  the  Divine 
Being  is  not  naturally  comprehendea.  Victor  Cousin  takes 
the  opposite  side,  and  holds  that  nature  contains  the  Deity — 
I.  e.f  identifies  him  with  the  law  of  causation. 

The  question  is  involved  in  the  point,  whether  the  finite  can 
comprehend  the  infinite. 

Cousin,  in  his  philosophical  writings,  otherwise  so  masterly 
^nd  profound,  takes  the  distinct  ground,  that  nature  contains 
the  whole  of  the  Divine  Being  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
Divine  Being  is  always  and  only  naturally  exhibited. 

Hence,  he  contends  with  the  American  Declaration,  that 
every  principle  or  rule  respecting  the  conduct  or  action  of 
spirits  or  matter  is  a  natural  development ;  in  other  words,  is 
never  preternaturally  entertained ;  that  is  to  say,  never  enter- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Being  aside  from  nature. 

In  the  phraseology  of  M.  Cousin,  to  say  that  any  principle 
was  natural,  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  was  divine. 
And  also,  to  say  that  any  rule  was  preternatural,  or  non- 
imtural,  or  that  it  existed  aside  from  nature,  was  equivalent  to 
puperstition — the  doctrine  only  of  fanatics.  There  is  a  very 
great  mistake,  into  which  many  Christian  writers  fall,  when 
they  speak  of  the  revelation  of  principles  of  social  conduct. 

The  distinction  between  the  revelation  of  a  rule  of  moral 
conduct,  and  the  rule  of  conduct,  whether  revealed  or  noj:,  de- 
serves to  be  carefully  taken. 

The  authority  of  a  rule  of  soqial  right,  and  its  consequent 
wrong,  is  one  thing,  and  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and  determiqa- 
Ijion  of  the  Infinite  mind ;  and  then,  the  revelation  of  this  ex- 

voL.  I. — no  I.  3  r^         T 
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isting  determination,  or  tliat  existing  wisdom,  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing. 

For  example,  the  rules  of  social  life  that  are  opposed  to 
murder — that  are  opposed  to  theft — that  are  opposed  to  false- 
hood and  duplicity — derive  their  authority,  not  from  revelation, 
but  from  the  Divine  Being  directly,  and  independently  of  its 
being  supematurally  communicated  to  men. 

Revelation  only  identifies — only  declares,  in  a  supernatural 
mode— only  confirms  the  pre-existing  and  permanent  determin- 
ations of  the  Divine  will.  There  never  has  existed  a  moment, 
since  the  creation  of  man,  when  the  ethical  rules  of  social 
life  were  not  the  fixed  and  permanent  determinations  of  the 
Divine  mind ;  but  there  has  existed  a  time  when  they  were 
not  revealed,  or  preternaturally  identified,  or  communicated. 
Even  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  doubtless  some  rules 
of  social  government  existing  in  the  determinations  of  the  Di- 
vine mind,  that  are  not  revealed,  but  are  left  to  the  discovery 
of  the  finite  intelligence  of  human  beings.  But  as  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  mix  theological  subjects  with  the  question  im- 
mediately on  hand,  we  forbear  to  say  anything  further  on  this 
jx>int. 

The  position  that  we  wish  to  take  on  this  very  interesting 
subject,  is,  that  all  rules  of  social  government — all  principles 
of  ethics — all  moral  science  (whether  revealed  or  not) — that 
are  of  permanent  existence,  exist  in  virtue  of  the  determi- 
nations, or  of  the  will,  of  the  divine  Being,  and  exist,  aside 
from  nature,  and  hence  will  continue  to  exist,  after  the  wreck 
of  nature  and  .the  crash  of  .worlds  shall  be  the  history  of  the 
past. 

To  return  again  to  the  point  in  issue,  we  beg  the  reader  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  opponents  of  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery  allege,  as  an  argument  against  it,  that  it  is  an  inva- 
sion of  the  natural  rights  of  man  to  social  equality — that  it  is 
a  self-evident  truth  that  the  act  of  the  birth  of  nature  estab- 
lishes a  social  equality  which  it  is  naturally  unjust  and  im- 
moral to  disregard.  We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  Nature  is 
.a  creation,  and  hence  a  secondary  effect,  and  standing  between 
its  creator  and  the  observation  of  men  considered  as  immaterial 
beings ;  and  that,  therefore,  not  having  anything  to  do  witJi 
either  the  origination  or  application  of  moral  science,  no  con- 
duct effected  by  immaterial  beings,  which  violates  any  rule  of 
right  human  conduct,  can  be  natural  or  unnatural,  in  any  just 
etliical  sense.  If  the  conduct  be  either  right  or  wrong,  it  must 
be  because  of  its  invasion  of  some  rule  of  right  entertained  by 
the  Supreme  Being,  and,  therefore,  permanently  existing. 

"What  is  true  of  one  «laveholder,  is  true  of  all.    If,  now,  I, 
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as  a  sTaveholder,  invade  the  social  rights  of  my  slave,  I  must 
necessarily  violate  some  rule  which  regulates  tiie  social  inter- 
course of  mankind  generally,  establishing  the  right,  and,  hy 
necessary  implication,  prohibiting  the  wrong.  Wrong,  as  ap- 
plicable to  men,  is  nothing  but  a  violation  of  some  rule  of  social 
ethics,  permanently  existing.  •  If  my  slave,  or  any  moralist  for 
him,  tells  me  that  I  have  violated  a  principle  of  ethical  philo- 
sophy— ^violated  a  rule  of  moral  science — violated  a  right  of 
social  equality,  I,  at  once,  demand  the  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  rule.  It  will  be  no  answer  to  my  demand  to  say  that  nat- 
ural  justice  prohibits  it ;  for  I  hold  tiiat  there  is  no  such  natu- 
ral  law  as  justice  or  honesty  ;  in  a  word,  that  moral  science 
is  not  naturally  exhibited— not  naturally  developed. 

Justice  or  honesty  is  manifestly  not  a  law  of  nature.  If  yon 
ransack  nature  throughout  her  entire  domain,  you  will  find  no- 
where the  traces  of  the  general  or  permanent  existence  of  such 
a  rule,  but  the  contrary.  Wrong  and  injustice,  and  oppression 
and  cruelty,  are  much  more  frequently  exhibited  in  the  do- 
main of  nature,  than  are  the  principles  of  right  conduct. 

I  know  of  no  department  of  nature  where  the  rule  of  justice 
has  any  application,  or  relevancy,  or  operation. 

Certainly  it  does  not  prevail  in  chemistry,  in  ornithology, 
among  the  brutes,  among  the  fishes,  in  water,  in  earth,  in  air, 
or  in  astronomy,  &c.,  &c. 

Justice  and  honesty  pertain  wholly  to  the  enlightened  con^ 
sciences  of  thinking  beings.  Now,  the  whole  question  is,  are 
the  educated  consciences  of  thinking  beings  a  natural  produc- 
tion ?  and  are  these  products  of  nature  generally  or  perma- 
nently regulated  by  a  law  of  justice  and  honesty?  In  order 
to  establish  a  natural  law,  or  natural  right,  you  have  manifest- 
ly to  point  to  some  object  that  is  natural,  and  then  to  show 
that  this  object  is  under  the  government  of  a  law. 

We  never  depart  from  this  Baconian  mode  of  observation  in 
any  one  single  instance — in  any  one  of  the  many  departments 
of  nature — when  we  proceed  to  verify  a  law  of  nature. 

We  first  notice  some  natural  object,  and  then  we  notice  its 
motion  or  action.  If  its  motion  or  action  is  uniform  and  con- 
sistent, we  then  call  that  uniformity  of  action  a  law  of  na- 
ture. 

Manifestly  no  object  of  nature  moves  or  acts  in  uniform  and 
consistent  obedience  of  the  law  of  justice. 

If  we  were  to  call  the  consciences  or  even  the  spirits  of  men 
— ^the  immaterial  principle  in  them  that  thinks — natural  ob- 
jectSy  the  products  of  nature — still,  we  could  not  say  that  jus- 
tice, and  honesty,  and  fair  dealing,  and  humanity,  in  the  social 
state,  were  natural  laws,  and  their  disobedience  unnatural,  or 
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oontrary  to  nature,  unless  we  could  pK)ve,  us  we  are  compeUed 
to  do  in  respect  to  all  othar  natural  products,  thai  they  uni* 
formly  and  consistently  obeyed  those  admirable  regulations* 
Can  we  do  this  ?  Admitting  men  to  be  wholly  natural  objefit8| 
still,  if  we  discovered  them  to  be  moved  more  by  injustice  ana 
cruelty  and  wrong,  in  their  goners  I  conduct,  when  left  to 
their  natural  inclinations,  than  by  right  rules,  we  would,  ac- 
cording to  all  fair  or  analogous  reasoning,  be  constrained  to 
call  injustice  and  wrong  the  laws  of  nature.  If  any  moralist 
tells  me  that  I  violate  a  law  of  justice — ^a  rule  of  right  pertam* 
ing  to  the  social  state — ^when  I  hold  slaves  to  an  invcduntary 
bondage,  if  he  be  a  fair-minded  man,  or  disposed  to  pav  any 
deference  to  fair  reasoning,  he  will  be  compelled  to  furnish  me, 
in  support  of  his  judgment,  with  the  proof  of  the  existence  of 
some  rule  of  social  right  having  the  Divine  sanction  that  I 
have  violated.  If  he  make  the  Christian  Scriptures  the  test  in 
the  debate,  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  the  rule  supposed 
to  be  violated,  I  would  at  once  tell  him  that  I  submitted  cheerful* 
ly  to  tiie  authority  of  the  test ;  and  that  condemns  me  not  If 
he  rather  point  to  some  supposed  natural  law,  I  tell  him  that  the 
Christian  Scriptures  plainly  inculcate  the  idea,  that  nature,  in 
respect  to  rights  and  wrongs,  is  an  unsafe  and  fallacious  guide. 

The  same  mark  of  distmction  that  we  suppose  to  exist  be- 
tween the  existing  principles  of  social  government,  and  the 
rights  or  laws  of  nature,  also  prevails  between  natural  philoso- 
phy, or  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  revelations  of  tiie  Christian 
Scriptures. 

There  are  very  many  of  the  truths  that  are  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  that  are  also  observed  in  nature,  and  by  the 
light  of  nature..  But  there  are  also  many  more  with  respept 
to  which  nature  is  wholly  silent. 

We  know  of  no  department  of  nature  wherein  the  law  is 
disclosed  that  requires  a  gospel  to  be  preached,  or  that  re- 

2uires  prayer,  fasting,  or  indeed  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  th^ 
Shristian  Church. 

Ail  of  these  laws  are  aside  from  nature,  t.  e.,  are  not  the 
laws  of  nature,  and,  therejfore,  their  observance  is  neither 
natural  or  unnatural  in  any  iotelligible  sense. 

They  are  directly  divine,  and  therefore  the  existing  inde- 
pendent determinations  of  the  Infinite  Wisdom. 

If  I  therefore  refuse  to  obey,  or  if  I  disobey  designedly,  any 
or  all  of  tiie  laws  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  that  are  aside 
from  nature,  with  which  nature  has  nothing  to  do,  vuu  can- 
not correotiy  say  that  I  violate  any  natural  laWy  or  that  I  act 
unnaturally^  or  contrary  to  nature.  I  only  act  contrary  to  the 
divine  autiiority  pretematurally  entertained,  that  is,  enbor- 
tained  directly^  or  aiide  from  nature. 
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1!h6  great  difficulty  that  most  philosophers  have  to  contend 
with  when  they  are  told  that  the  principles  of  social  science 
Are  not  of  natural  origin,  consists  in  their  inability  to  perceive 
how  such  laws  as  honesty,  justice,  and  the  rights  of  the  social 
state,  can  exist  as  laws,  and  yet  be  aside  from,  and  independ- 
ent of  both  nature  and  revelation. 

It  is  this  difficulty  that  disfigures  the  "  Logic"  of  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill.  He  says  :  **  The  conviction  that  phenomena  have  in- 
variable laws,  and  follow  with  regularity  certain  antecedent 
phenomena,  was  only  gradually  acquired,  and  extended  itself, 
as  knowledge  ^vanced  from  one  order  of  phenomena  to 
another,  beginning  with  those  whose  laws  were  mo^t  accessi- 
ble to  observation.  This  progress  has  not  yet  attained  its 
uUimate  point;  there  being  still  one  class  of  phenomena 
(human  volitions) ^  the  subjection  of  which  to  invariable  laws 

is  not  yet  universally  recognized As,  however,  when 

the  rules  of  correct  induction  had  been  conformed  to,  the  re- 
sult obtained  never  failed  to  be  verified  by  ail  subsequent  ex- 
perience, every  such  inducti^  operation  had  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending the  acknowledgcid  dominion  of  general  laws,  and 
bringing  an  additional  portion  of  the  experience  of  mankind 
to  strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  universality  of  the  law  of 
tausationj  until  now,  at  length,  we  are  fully  warranted  ift 
eonsidering  that  law,  as  applied  to  all  phenomena  within  tht 
range  of  human  observation^  to  stand  on  an  equal  footing,  in 
respect  to  evidence,  with  the  axioms  of  Q-eometry  itself."— 
System  of  Logic ,  ii.,  216. 

The  reader  will  better  perceive  the  full  force  of  this  extract 
by  substituting,  for  the  "law  of  causation,"  the  law  ofna* 
turcj  which,  in  the  connection  used,  it  properly  means. 

Mr.  Stuart  Mill  says  further  :  "  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  now  one  object  or  event  in  all  our  experience  of  nature, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  solar  system  at  least,  which  has 
not  been  either  ascertained  by  direct  observation  to  follow 
laws  of  its  own,  or  been  proved  to  be  exactly  similar  to 
objects  and  events  which  in  more  familiar  manifestations, 
or  on  a  limited  scale,  follow  strict  laws." — Idem. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  us  to  show,  that  the 
assignment  of  the  origin  and  application  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
in  the  science  of  social  intercourse,  to  naturCj  and  thus  in- 
directly to  the  universal  law  of  causation,  rather  than 
directly  to  the  Author  and  Creator  of  nature,  and  thus  aside 
from  nature,  is  the  very  turning  point  between  the  logic  of 
Infidelity  and  the  rationality  or  possibility  of  a  Revelation. 
But  the  discussion  of  this  portion  of  our  subject  would  carry 
OS  into  the  domain  of  Theology — and  we  forbear. 
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In  conclosioni  therefore,  we  say,  that  the  rights  of  man 
are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  system  of  moral  science, 
designed  by  its  author  to  regulate  the  social  state.  These 
right  principles  may  he  obeyed  or  violated  by  individuals 
or  by  the  civil  authority,  without  thereby  obeying  or  viola- 
ting any  law  of  nature^  or  any  general  law  of  causation 
operating  in  nature. 


ABT.  IV.-EDUCATION  OF  SEAMEN  AT  THE  SOOTH. 

FLOATING  SCHOOL  SHIPS    AND  MARINE  SCHOOLS. 

Knowing  the  interest  which  tiie  Editor  of  De  Bow's  Review 
still  feels,  and  has  always  evinced  in  his  writings  and  refer- 
ences, in  whatever  concerns  the  welfare  of  his  native  city,  I 
desire  to  bring  to  his  notice,  and  that  of  his  many  readers,  an 
educational  enterprise  recently  set  on  foot  in  our  commercial 
community.  I  allude  to  the  establishment  of  a  Floating  School 
Ship  and  Marine  School,  in  which  the  hardy  sons  of  Old  Ocean 
may  be  educated  and  trained,  like  other  learners,  for  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  their  profession. 

The  advantages  of  such  institutions  are  evident,  at  the  first 
glance,  and  the  importance  of  affording  them  at  all  of  our 
large  ports  will  be  readily  understood.  The  modus  operandi 
of  conducting  and  rendering  them  effectual  and  useful  must 
be  learned  from  the  experience  of  other  similar  institutions. 
The  means  necessary  for  the  inauguration  of  the  scheme  will 
doubtless  be  furnished  by  the  intelligent  and  liberal-minded, 
provided  this  class  of  our  commercial  men  will  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  with  spirit  and  energy,  and  make  it  a  matter  of 
pride  to  Charleston,  to  have,  and  to  maintain  properly,  an  in- 
stitution, which  will  reflect  so  much  credit  upon  her.  I  am 
gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  prospects  with  us,  in  all 
respects,  are  now  more  flattering  Uian  ever,  and  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  our  people  are  ready  for  the  un- 
dertaking. Its  advantages  have  been  frequently  presented  to 
them.  The  success  of  the  experiment  at  Baltimore  warrants 
reasonable  expectations  of  a  similar  result  here,  and  furnishes 
a  basis  upon  which  to  organize  and  carry  out  the  school.  The 
last  and  most  important  requisition — available  means  for  its 
support — will  be  forthcoming — and  has  already  been  con- 
tributed to  some  extent  by  our  merchants  and  other  friends  of 
the  enterprise. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  advantages  of  the  Floating  School 
Ship  and  Marine  School  may  not  be  inappropriate  here,  as  in- 
troductory to  the  further  elucidation  of  this  noble  scheme. 
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'  And  first,  I  would  regard  the  early  mental  disoipline  which 
boys  in  such  a  school  must  receive,  as  a  parctmount  and  es- 
senlial  element  in  their  preparation  for  the  duties  of  maritime 
life.  Sailors  are  looked  upon  as  almost  brutes,  destitute  of 
reasoning  powers,  and  fit  to  be  treated  as  creatures  of 
sense  and  instinct  only.  Some  degree  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion is  necessary  to  restrain  them  as  a  race  from  sinking  into 
this  state  of  degeneracy,  to  which  their  own  inclination,  as 
well  as  public  sentiment,  predisposes  them,  while  exposed,  as 
they  now  are,  to  the  degrading  associations  of  the  sailor-board- 
ing-house and  the  forecastle. 

Again,  a  certain  amount  of  moral  and  religious  training, 
founded  on  general  Christian  principles,  without  sectarianism, 
is  indispensable  to  any  improvement  in  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  seamen.  At  many  of  our  ports  we  have  now  regu- 
larly-appointed chaplains,  and  commodious  Bethels,  at  which 
such  instruction  is  given ;  and  day-schools  in  these  places 
will  have  all  the  benefit  and  co-operation  of  religious  infiu- 
ences. 

With  such  a  system  of  preparation  for  the  duties  of  their 
calling,  we  may  look  for  some  improvement  in  ihe  condition 
of  the  sailor.  Our  coasting  vessels  would  soon  be  manned  by 
pupils  from  these  schools,  and  the  education  they  will  have 
received,  being  not  only  such  as  will  qualify  them  to  rise 
rapidly  in  grade,  but,  being  based  on  high  moral  and  Chris- 
tian principles,  must  materially  elevate  their  character  and 
habits  as  a  class.  Parents  are  now  necessarily  deterred  from 
sending  their  sons  to  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  debasing  as- 
sociations they  must  inevitably  contract,  our  seamen  being 
often  gathered  from  the  very  offscourings  of  creation,  from 
the  foulest  sinks  of  corruption,  and  by  the  use  of  means  re- 
volting to  a  civilized  community.  Here  they  will  be  drawn 
into  better  associations  by  their  own  consent,  and  placed  un- 
der wholesome  restraints.  Their  religious  instruction  will  be 
made  a  matter  of  paramount  solicitude,  and  after  having 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life, 
and  shielded  from  its  temptations,  until  the  character  has  been 
formed,  they  will  then  be  taken  by  the  hand  by  our  most  re- 
spectable merchants  and  ship-captains,  and  raised  to  positions  of 
responsibility  and  profit.  The  united  influences  of  the  Church, 
the  School,  the  Temperance  Society,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Port  Society,  and  the  mercantile  community  generally,  will 
thus  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  interests  of  the  school,  out 
of  which  may  arise,  in  a  few  years,  a  new  generation  of  sea- 
men, thoroughly  instructed  in  their  duties,  to  their  employers, 
to  society,  and  to  their  God,  and  whose  after-career  can  be  point- 
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<)d  to  as  illnstrations  of  the  wisdom  of  this  expedient  and 
humane  enterprise. 

There  is  ample  material  here  for  a  school  of  this  character. 
We  have  in  our  city  probably  more  than  a  hundred  boys  going 
at  large  about  the  streets,  a  large  number  of  whom  seldom  or 
never  go  to  school,  and  the  rest  growing  up  vagabonds,  and  in 
a  fair  way  to  become  thieves  and  murderers.  Many  of  these 
boys  may  yet  be  saved  to  their  parents  and  to  the  State,  and 
the  expense  of  educating  them  for  a  sea-faring  life  might  bfe 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  annual  saving  in  the  cost 
of  keeping  them  in  jail,  prosecutions,  &c.  This  consideration 
'Strongly  vindicates  the  propriety  of  the  application  which  has 
been  made  by  our  citizens  for  State  Legislative  aid,  showing 
that,  as  a  measure  of  economy  alone,  the  proposed  scheme  is 
worthy  of  an  earnest  and  prompt  support  from  that  source. 

I  come  now  to  the  practical  part,  the  actual  expense  of 
conducting  the  Marine  School,  and  the  probability  of  the  in- 
stitution ultimately  becoming  to  a  sufficient  extent  self-sup- 
porting,  to  justify  the  outlay  which  may  be  required. 

In  my  inquiries  on  this  subject,  I  have  been  indebted  to  the 
co-operation  of  my  esteemed  friend.  Rev.  W.  B.  Yates,  sea- 
man's chaplain  at  this  port,  who  has  the  honor  of  haWng, 
with  a  few  energetic  colleagues,  first  called  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Marine  Schools  in  this  country.  His  untiring 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  sailor  is  too  well  known  here  and 
through  the  country  generally,  to  require  any  special  mention 
of  his  connection  with  any  movement  that  has  ever  been 
tnade  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  this  unfortunate 
class  of  beings.  The  success  of  this  project  will  be  to  him 
the  crowning  glory  of  an  eventful  and  useful  life,  dedicated  to 
the  great  work  of  doing  good  to  suffering  humanity. 

I  am  also  indebtexl  for  the  information  concerning  the 
Baltimore  School,  embodied  in  the  extracts  which  follow,  to 
the  researches  of  Richard  Yeadon,  Esq.,  the  zealous  and 
liberal-hearted  president  of  the  Charleston  Port  Society,  who 
has  taken  this  matter  in  hand  with  characteristic  energy,  and 
will,  by  its  successful  accomplishment,  ere  long,  confer  honor 
upon  his  administration,  and  be  instrumental  in  raising  an  en- 
during monument,  in  this  school,  to  the  liberality  and  public 
spirit  of  our  City  and  State. 

In  one  of  his  interesting  chapters  of  Editorial  Correspond- 
ence with  the  CJourier,  during  the  last  summer,  Mr.  Yeadon 
gives  the  following  fall  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
Baltimore  Floating  School  : — 

**  The  Baltimore  Floating  School  was  organized  on  the  14th  Septem- 
ber, 1857,  and  commenced  with  the  small  number  of  eight  pupils,  but  the 
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aoiaber  has  already  inoraafted  lo  Bitty,  from  twelre  years  of  age  and  up> 
ward.  It  ia  kepi  ob  board  of  what  was  formerly  the  United  States  sioop- 
of-war  Ontario,  of  700  tons  bartheoi  the  hull  of  which,  with  three  masts 
and  a  bowsprit,  was  purchased  from  the  United  States  Government,  for 
the  sam  of  $3,000,  the  Board  of  Trade  contributing  $1,000,  merchants  and 
liberal  eitiseoe  the  residue.  The  plans  and  specifications,  together  witk 
the  building  and  building  materials,  cost  $,2001  34,  and  the  furniture  and 
furnaces,  $500 ;  books  and  stationery,  $403  80,  and  the  amount  charged 
for  insurance  is  $19,  and  for  fuel  about  $100,  all  paid  by  the  city  authori- 
ties. The  officers  and  instru(^tors  are  Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  principal,  whh  m 
'  salary  of  $900;  Wm.  Wardenburg,  assistant,  $400  ;  Capt.  Philip  S.  hUt- 
shaU,  nautical  instructor,  $660;  and  George  W.  Smitlison,  a  seaman, 
janitor,  $350,  who  lires  on  board,  and  is  foumi  in  lights aAd  fuel.  Repairs 
^d  additional  books  constitute  other  items  of  expense.  The  Board  of 
Public  School  Commissioners  '  provide  all  the  educational  pre-requisite^ 
to  which  their  department  extends.'  '  Nothing  which  could  in  any  wa^ 
assist  in  rendering  the  school  effective>  has  been  withheld  [by  them],  and 
to  this  fact  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  present  excellency 
which  it  now  enjoys.*  It  is  furnished  with  a  good  nautical  and  educational 
library,  and  Lieut.  Maury,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  rendered  it 
great  service  by  presenting  his  valuable  charts  and  diagrams,  which  have 
especial  reference  to  its  studies  and  exercises.  The  pupils  are  only  day 
scholars,  not  living  aboard,  and  finding  themselves.  They  are  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  algebra,  geometry,  navigation  and 
the  ptactieal  duties  of  the  seaman.  The  vessel  is  handsomely  and  commo- 
diously  equipped,  with  sails,  rigging  and  otherwise,  for  both  the  common 
and  the  nautical  school ;  and  she  is  moored  with  ropes,  free  of  expense,  at 
the  city  wharf.  The  daily  school  session  commences  at  9  A.  M.,  and  con- 
tinues not  exceeding  six  hours,  with  a  recess  of  an  hour. 
.  '*  The  school  is  under  the  directioh  of  the  Commissioners  of  Pablie 
Schools,  through  a  joint  committee  of  five  members  of  the  School  Board, 
and  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  principal  and  assistants 
and  the  janitor  are  supplied  or  appointed  by  the  School  Board,  and  the 
naotieai  instructor  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  is  subordinate  to  the 
principal  in  all  matters,  not  purely  nautical,  and  regulates  transits  to  and 
from  the  ship.  Nautical  instruction  is  given  in  classes,  in  rotation  from 
common  school  divisions,  and  the  pupils  are  exercised  in  handling  the 
ropes,  sails,  &c,,  in  other  than  the  common  school  hours,  when  activity 
and  noise  may  be  allowed.  Pupils  may  be  selected  to  act  as  *  officers  of 
the  day*  for  certain  periods,  to  assist  the  teachers,  act  as  monitors,  Ac, 
and  be  recognized  by  the  other  boys,  as  so  far  in  command  for  the  time. 
The  principal  keeps  a  record  of  the  pupils,  and  of  their  merits.  This 
record  is  minutely  complete  as  to  age,  parentage,  residence,  personal  de- 
scription, and  attainment,  and  indeed  amounts  to  a  condensed  biography  of 
each  scholar.  The  nautical  instructor  keeps  a  log-book,  always  open 
for  inspection,  in  which  are  duly  noted  the  state  of  the  wind,  weather,  tem- 
perature, &c.,  and  the  general  transactions  and  occurrences  of  the  day. 

*'  At  present  there  is  no  school  uniform,  but  it  is  intended  to  adopt  one, 
when  practicable,  'of  blue  cap,  roundabout  and  trowsers  for  winter, and 
white  trowsers  in  isummer.* 

"The  able  and  worthy  principal  and  his  assistant,  the  skillful  nautical  in- 
structor and  the  janitor,  all  received  and  treated  me  with  great  civility 
and  courtesy,  and  gave  me  every  facility  to  post  myself  in  all  matters  coa« 
nected  with  the  School  Ship  and  its  practical  working.  For  my  especial 
accommodation  and  benefit  they  called  oflfthe  embryo  sailors,  from  educa- 
tional duty  proper,  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  seamanship,  and  they, 
with  great  alaority  and  facility,  bent  the  sails,  ascended  to  the  mast-head* 
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and  went  through  a  yariety  of  Dautical  operations  rery  much  to  my  grati- 
fication. When  drawn  off  from  study  to  nautical  exercises  they  manifested 
evident  delight,  and  the  principal  remarked  that  he  only  wished  they  had 
like  appetite  for  the  graver  and  more  intellectual  employment.  At  the 
close  of  the  display  of  young  seamanship,  I  expressed  to  the  boys  my  high 
gratification  with  their  performances,  and  told  them  it  augured  well  of 
them  as  future  defenders  of  '  free  trade  and  sailors*  rights,'  and  as  gallant 
upholders  of  the  glorious  banner  of  stars  and  stripes  on  the  ocean  ware. 

"The  worthy  officers  regretted  that  their  ship  was  a  fixture,  and  advised 
me  to  purchase,  for  Charleston,  a  condemned  merchant-vessel  of  some  600. 
tons,  that  could  float  in  our  harbor,  and  literally  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
floating  as  well  as  a  nautical  school.  I  bade  them  adieu,  with  many  warm 
thanks  fur  their  kindness  and  courtesy.  Capt.  Robert  Leslie,  a  yenerable 
sea-captain,  is  entitled  to  the  credit'of  founding  or  suggesting  the  Balti- 
more School  Ship,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Courtney,  a  Baltimore  merchant,  haSs 
lent  it  efficient  aid  and  encouragement.  To  the  latter,  who  had  kindly  open- 
ed a  correspondence  with  me,  on  the  subject  of  the  Charleston  School 
Ship,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  my  respects. 

"  Tlie  Baltimore  School  Ship  is  a  decided  success,  a  noble  achievement 
of  mercantile  and  enlightened  public  spirit,  and  a  blessed  work  of  philan- 
thropy ;  and  I  trust  that  Charleston,  which,  through  her  seaman's  chaplain, 
first  suggested  the  project  in  America,  will  not  be  laggard  in  giving  it 
'a  local  habitation'  in  her  own  beautiful  and  capacious  harbor." 

The  Baltimore  plan,  as  will  be  perceived  from  Mr.Yeadon's  let- 
ter, provides  only  for  day  scholars,**  the  pupils  not  living  aboard, 
and  finding  themselves."  There  is  one  peculiar  feature  in  the 
school  contemplated  in  Charleston  which  commends  itself  to 
our  earnest  approval.  Instead  of  allowing  the  pupils  simply  to 
go  on  board  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction, 
the  plan  of  ours  provides  that  they  shall  reside  and  be  accom* 
modated  on  boards  where  they  will  be  sheltered  from  the 
temptations  to  which  sailors  are  exposed  on  shore.  This  is  an 
important  provision,  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  order  and  discipline. 
'  The  Baltimore  American  says  of  the  School  in  that  city : 

"We  doubt  much  whether  any  institution  ever  started  in  this  city  has 
achieved  more  good,  during  the  short  time  in  which  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, or  given  such  promise  of  beneficial  results  for  the  future,  as  the  Float- 
ing School  Ship.  It  reaches  a  class  of  persons  whose  training,  morally  and 
mentally,  has  hitherto  been  much  neglected,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will, 
in  time,  bo  the  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  seamen  of  our  port, 
and  elevate  the  maritime  profession  far  above  what  it  is  at  present.  It  may 
be  well  to  state  that,  in  this  school,  boys  are  so  thoroughly  initiated  into  the 
practical  duties  of  the  sailor  that  they  become  tolerably  efficient  seamen  as 
soon  as  they  go  to  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  such  instruction  in  the  neces- 
sary branches  of  education  is  afforded  them  that  their  intelligence  makes 
them  exceedingly  valuable  on  board  of  merchantmen,  both  on  account  of 
their  freedom  from  vicious  habits  and  the  reliability  which  can  be  placed  in 
them  by  ths  captain  and  his  officers.  In  proof  of  this,  we  can  only  state 
that  boys  trained  in  this  school  find  ready  employment,  and  indeed  so  great 
is  the  demand  for  them,  that  few,  if  any,  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
school  as  long  as  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  initiate  them  into  all  the  duties 
of  their  intended  profession.     We  are  led  to  these  remarks  from  having 
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been  shown  letters  from  two  boys  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the 
school  ship,  who  are  now  on  their  first  voyage.  These  letters  indicate  a 
degree  of  intelligence  far  superior  to  that  of  boys  generally  who  choose 
the  sea  as  their  profession,  and  give  promise  that  their  education,  specially 
adapted  to  the  business  of  their  choice,  will  soon  fit  them  for  promotion. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  much  interest  continues  to  be  taken  in  this  subiect 
by  the  Public  School  Commissioners  and  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  as  our  city  has  taken  the  lead  in  establishing  the  institution,  we 
trust  she  will  be  the  first  to  reap  its  advantages.  It  is  admitted  that  Balti* 
more  ship-captaias  have  a  deservedly  high  repute  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  this  reputation  will  not  be  lessened  when  it  is  known  that  they 
have  been  fitted  for  their  duties  by  early  education.  It  certainly  will  not 
be  detrimental  to  them  if  it  is  found  that  they  add  skill,  energy,  and  experi- 
ence, to  a  well-cultivated  intellect.  ** 

The  success  of  this  project  of  our  Baltimore  fViends  is  an 
earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  in  other  Southern  ports, 
where  the  matter  is  taken  hold  of  with  equal  spirit  and  deter- 
mination. I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  this  subject  again  to  the 
notice  of  your  readers,  at  a  future  period,  and  to  announce  the 
final  consummation  of  an  undertaking  which  will  redound  so 
much  to  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  our  cherished  city. 

Edwin  Heriot. 

Charleston^  Dec.  1,  1858. 
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PARSONS." 

how  the  christian  ministry  stand  related  to  the  subject 
op  slavery,  and  how  their  duties  are  neglected  or  per- 
verted. 

The  subject  of  slaveiy  has  attracted  much  more  attention 
of  late  years,  in  both  Europe  and  America,  than  formerly, 
owing  to  the  greater  interest  mankind  take  relative  to  its  ox- 
istence,  extension,  and  duration.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  politio 
or  impolitic,  it  is  an  institution  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  every  State  in  the  Union,  so  long  as  \{ 
any  one  c»f  them  may  choose  to  establish  or  retain  it ;  there- 
fore, the  only  lawful  remedy,  if  it  is  viewed  as  a  moral  evil,  is 
moral  suasion  and  argument:  or,  if  considered  inexpedient 
and  impolitic,  by  change  of  the  constitution,  or  by  leaving  those 
who  wish  to  retain  it  to  become  their  own  guarantors,  and  se* 
ourity  for  this  and  every  other  right  and  interest,  by  a  separate 
exercise  of  national  power. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  Prot- 
estant and  Republican,  in  their  theory  of  Religion  and  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  understand  the  principles 
upon  which  their  religious  and  political  faith  and  practice  are 
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ba83d,  with  a  view  to  a  rightful,  consistent,  and  uniform  dis- 
diarge  of  duty. 

Every  American  citizen  should  look  to  the  law  of  God  tot 
his  moral  and  religious  direction  ;  subject,  however,  to  the  limi* 
tation  and  modification  which  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his 
eouQtry  impose — for  this  is  the  **  higher  law"  to  real  Christians, 
that  they  *<obey  the  powers  that  be;"  and  they  are  no  more 
responsible  for  the  immoralities  they  conceive  themselves  thus 
constrained  to  perform,  than  a  sheriff  or  other  officer  of  the 
law  who  executed  a  fellow-being  he  thinks  innocent  of  crime. 

Though  we  thus  contend  for  the  right  of  rulers,  and  insist 
en  the  correlative  duties  of  citizens,  yet  while  the  latter,  in  good 
faith,  and  fear  of  God,  are  bound  to  obey  the  mandates  of 
lawful  authority,  it  is  not  only  their  rights  but  also  duty,  to 
remonstrate,  protest  against,  and  discuss  the  justiee  and  policy 
of  such  laws  as  they  disapprove,  until  rulers  and  ruled  accord 
in  judgment,  or  the  former,  by  continued  oppression,  forfeit 
all  claim  to  obedience  from  the  latter.  The  circumstances 
surrounding  each  particular  person  and  community  can  alone 
indicate  when  it  is  necessary  to  jeopard  life,  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  what  make^  life  desirable. 

In  the  discussion  of  any  subject,  it  is  necessary  the  terms 
used  should  be  clearly  defined,  to  make  ourselves  understood; 
so,  when  an  action,  institution,  law,  or  relation,  is  the  subject 
of  examination  with  a  view  to  determine  its  morality,  it  is 
proper  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  predicate, 
and  so  far  as  we  correctly  apprehend  them,  will  we  be  able  to 
determine  the  right  or  wrong  of  either. 

By  common  consent,  man  is  constituted  with  those  classes 
6f  powers  or  propensities  known  as  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical,  though  we  cannot  perceive  why  the  name  morai 
should  attach  to  one  more  than  another,  as  an  ungoverned  be-» 
tievolenoe  leads  to  injustice,  and  a  lawless  veneration  to  super* 
^tition,  as  much  at  war  with  individual  and  associate  happi^ 
ness,  as  an  abuse  of  what  are  called  the  lower  propensities ; 
and  more  so,  for  by  universal  consent  they  are  charitably  con* 
Wdered  as  the  disinterested  overflowings  of  kindness  to  God 
and  man,  whereas,  when  analysed,  they  will  be  found  to  be  that 
Spontaneous  gratification  of  self  which  marks  the  abuse  of  any 
propensity,  without  looking  more  to  the  real  lasting  good 
of  another,  than  we  do  to  ourselves  when  we  unduly  gratify 
our  animal  desires.  The  only  just  and  true  benevolence  and 
veneration  consist  in  limiting  them  to  such  exercise  as  some 
law  directs. 

If  the  foregoing  be  correct,  then  some  limitation  and  direction 
of  our  propensities  andsentimentsare  necessary  to  the  improve* 
ment  and  perfection  of  man's  mixed  constitution  ;  for  if  they 


^re  left  to  blind,  ueaidod  impulse^  to  purvey  for  the  want^  of 
his  triple  nature,  he  could  never  accomplish  any  end  worth  th^ 
Jiavipg,  as  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  or  epjoyt 
ments  of  others,  which  his  own  constitution  in  part  forbids. 

This  limitation  and  direction  are  what  we  understand  by  the 
moral  lawy  and  it  must  be  taught  and  impressed  by  the  reasoi^ 
and  understanding  of  man,  or  by  a  Supreme  Being. 

We  know  of  no  other  process  by  which  human  reason  can 
discern  the  nature  of  things  and  persons  anterior  to  (or  with* 
out)  positive  precept,  but  by  experience  and  observatiouj  an4 
reflection  thereon,  which  is  all  that  reason  employs  in  classify- 
ing or  generalizing  the  phenomena  of  any  subject  to  which  ijt 
directs  the  attention  of  the  perceptive  powers. 

Whether  reason,  by  the  exercise  of  other  human  powers,  ha^ 
discovered  the  rules  of  moral  rectitude  or  not,  the  larger  per* 
tion  of  those  who  profess  to  be  governed  by  its  dictates  alone 
concur  with  the  majority  in  all  Christian  communitiest  that  the 
New  Testament  contains  and  teaches  what  is  reasonable  and 
right,  in  all  the  various  relations  of  life.  Therefore,  when  we 
inquire  into  the  morality  of  an  aotion  or  relation,  or  the  right« 
and  duties  resulting  therefrom,  it  is  the  sole  standar4  to  which 
we  should  appeal. 

That  slavery  was  an  institution  of  the  Old  Testament,  an4 
recognized  by  the  New,  must  be  admitted  by  all,  and  therefor^ 
cannot  be  said  to  be  immoral  in  itself,  more  than  any  other  re*  y 
lation  or  association  of  individuals  where^  one  will  gives  law  to 
the  rest ;  and  every  relation,  involving  such  inequality,  i^  ren» 
dered  necessary  by  nature  or  circumstances,  to  continup  4nd 
improve  the  race. 

The  domestic  relations  are  necessary  to  the  suppressioii  of 
vice,  and  the  development  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  powers  of  offspring ;  and  parents  are  under  moral  ob* 
ugatioDS  to  use  the  best  means  in  their  power  to  accomplish 
this  end,  whether  this  relation  be  the  result  of  lawful  or  un-> 
lawful  intercourse. 

Civil  government  has  been  found  necessary  in  all  times  and 
eonntries  ;  and  though  such  governments  have  generally  been 
established  by  violence  and  force,  yet  the  relations  thus  con- 
flEtitutcd  have  not  been  judged  immoral ;  for  though  the  mo« 
tives  which  have  induced  most  military  and  political  leadeira 
tp  establish  oivU  governments  may  have  been  unjust,  yet  i( 
would  have  been  none  the  less  necessary  had  better  men  been 
the  instruments ;  as  a  settled  government,  however  inEiperfecjl^ 
is  better  than  the  anarchy  resulting  from  an  independent  plu? 
ndity  of  wills,  of  e(|ual  authority  within  the  samp  jorisdip- 
tion. 
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,  The  institution  of  civil  government  being  lawful  because 
necessary,  it  does  not  follow,  that  all  its  exercise  of  power  is 
lawful,  for  none  can  be  so  considered,  but  such  as  conduces  to 
the  well-being  and  improvement  of  the  governed. 

Perhaps  a  more  concentrated  and  extended  despotism  never 
existed  on  earth,  than  that  exercised  by  the  earlier  Roman 
Emperors ;  yet  even  that  form  of  civil  government  was  not  de- 
nounced by  Christ  or  his  Apostles ;  on  the  contrary,  their  com- 
mand was  to  render  obedience  to  all  authority,  whether  just  or 
unjust ;  and  we  readily  apprehend  the  reason  and  necessity  of 
such  unlimited  power,  to  secure  that  peace  and  order,  without 
which,  their  commission  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,  could  not  have  been  fulfilled ; 
nor  suppress  internal  war  and  rapine,  which  would  have  been 
the  effect  of  the  cJmost  universal  ignorance  and  vice  then  exist- 
ing ;  from  which  we  infer,  that  human  government  must  ex- 
ist, of  sufficient  force  to  suppress  the  vicious  action  and  en- 
lighten the  subjects  or  citizens  sufficiently  to  secure  their  per- 
formance of  social  duty.  But  as  civil  government  is  controlled 
by  men  of  like  passions  with  those  they  govern,  we  discern  in 
many  of  them,  even  in  the  most  mild  and  liberal  governments, 
a  disposition  to  thwart  the  ultimate  ends  of  government,  by 
the  bad  example  and  exactions  of  vicious  rulers ;  the  only 
remedy  for  which  we  know  anything  about  (however  imper- 
fectly as  yet  applied),  is  the  moral  government  of  God,  as  ex- 
ercised by  his  churchf  whether  organized  on  the  succession  of 
faith  or  the  succession  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ. 

If  Christ  and  his  Apostles  recognized  the  Roman  govern- 
ment at  the  time  indicated  (wherein  the  most  perfect  mastery 
and  slavery  existed)  as  lawful,  then  the  minor  relations  of 
master  and  slave,  involving  a  less  disparity  of  power,  must 
have  been  approved,  as  is  further  indicated  by  prescribing  its 
relative  duties.  Whethe.r  this  relation  originated  in  force  or 
fraud,  necessary  self-defence,  or  for  their  instruction  in  Chris- 
tianity, they  alone  have  to  answer  to  God  for  the  rectitude  of 
their  intentions  who  introduced  it  ;  but  after  it  is  introduced  • 
into  civil  society,  the  government  is  the  responsible  judge  of 
what  authority  shall  be  granted  to  (or  withheld  from)  the 
master,  and  how  much  duty  and  service  be  required  from  the 
slave;  for  as  governors  are  responsible  to  God  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  governed  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  as  the 
chief  end  of  legitimate  government,  they  must  have  the  means 
to  effect  it.  When,  therefore,  some  lawgivers  deny  the 
means  of  knowledge,  which  is  said  to  be  the  handmaid  of 
virtue  and  religion,  they  war  against  both  the  divine  law  and 
the  avowed  object  of  just  government  among  men. 
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ThoQgh  the  dave  relation  be  lawful  and  proper  in  itself,  the 
government  that  denies  to  any  class  of  its  population  the  ele« 
ments  of  learning,  as  a  means  of  knowledge,  runs  counter  to 
the  gospel  precept  that  enjoins  on  all  men  the  duty  of  search*^ 
ing  the  Scriptures  for  themselves.  If  such  a  law  is  approved 
in  a  Republican  and  Protestant  community,  it  involves  the 
absurd  contradiction  of  professing  a  religious  and  political 
faith  they  will  not  practise,  thus  giving  practical  evidence  of 
the  truth  and  necessity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute government  in  Church  and  State,  that  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion. 

The  marriage  relation,  that  primary  school  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  reason  and  experience 
of  all  civilized  people,  as  the  proper  and  fruitful  source  whence 

Erooeed  the  rivulets  of  love,  which  constitute  the   stream  of 
enevolence  that  waters  and  makes  fruitful  every  land. 

This  institution  establi^ed  by  Ood,  as  its  amalgam,  love, 
veri6es,  as  well  as  his  written  word,  cannot  be  sundered  by 
any  government,  for  slight  and  trivial  causes,  without  ex- 
citing the  just  indignation  of  all  men ;  as  wantoning  with 
the  most  hallowed  emotions  of  the  soul,  invading  a  natural 
and  unalienable  right  to  connubial  sympathy,  which  no  people 
ever  did  or  can  surrender,  to  secure  any  or  all  the  rest ;  and 
any  government  that  permits  it  will  be  viewed,  by  those  who 
are  not  participants  in  it,  as  neglecting  the  foundation  on 
which  individual  and  social  happiness  is  based  ;  and  if  it  is 
broken  by  laws  of  inheritance  or  other,  to  subserve  the  inter- 
est or  convenience  of  another  fellow-being,  will  be  deemed 
wanting  in  due  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  and  of 
reverence  to  Grod. 

The  relation  of  parent  and  child,  the  usual  result  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  which  nature  and  necessity  conspire  to,  se- 
cures individual  and  associate  happiness ;  for  how  else  could 
prc^essive  improvement  in  intellectual  and  moral  power  be 
secured,  unless  the  instinct  of  parental  affection  be  superin- 
duced on  a  sense  of  moral  obligation,  which  is  admitted 
by  all  as  demanding  of  the  strong  and  intelligent,  that  they 
should  impart  to  those  more  destitute  the  means  of  improve- 
ment ?  Hence  we  find  that  parental  affection  has  been  given, 
to  stimulate  to  moral  duty,  thus  ministering  to  the  universal 
good  of  man ;  for  experience  and  observation  teach  that  the 
majority  of  even  vicious  men  use  the  power  and  affection 
thus  given  them,  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 
of  o&pring.  And  many  succeed  better  in  imparting  it, 
than  others  who  are  greatly  their  superiors  in  mind  and 
heaii.     We  therefore  ccmdude,  t)^t  it  is  a  means  of  human 
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improvenieat  instituted  by  God  to  aooompU^h  this  end,  and 
is  anolhdr  inalienable  right  of  our  oomnion  nature,  which 
the  parent  cannot  surrender,  and  neither  individual  nor  as* 
^ociate  human  power  can  of  right  destroy.  • 

Governments  permitting  or  commanding  its  destructioo 
will,  by  all  the  disinterested  portion  of  mankind,  be  viewed  as 
the  enemies  of  human  improvement,  and  would  jeopard 
(every  right  to  gratify  tiieir  selfish  propensities,  and  only  lack 
the  power  to  make  the  evil  universal. 

Man  is  endowed  with  powers  and  capadties  to  seek  and 
enjoy  such  things  as  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  animal  nature- 
demands,  as  necessary  and  proper  to  their  healthy  action,  de- 
velopment, and  enjoyment — ^the  admitted  end  of  his  creation* 
Though  action  is  necessary  to  the  improvement  and  enjoyment 
of  his  capacities,  yet  over  or  undue  action  tends  to  weaken  or 
destroy  such  capacity ;  therefore,  the  point  of  healthy  and 
proper  action  must  be  discovered  and  acted  on,  to  secure  the 
largest  lawful  gratification.  Action,  in  general,  is  the  result  of 
the  moral  sentiments  and  physical  propensities  seeking  thek 
gratification  in  the  objects  suited  to  gratify  thom,  found  in  the 
world  of  matter  and  of  mind,  existing  without  them,  and  which 
all  alike  pursue  under  the  impelling  influence  of  blind  instinct 
This  produces  a  constant  action  and  reaction,  so  violent,  as  al- 
most uniformly  to  pass  beyond  or  fall  short  of  that  medium 
whichindicat.es  a  healthy  and  proper  action,  and -which  we 
would  call  the  moral  law  of  our  powers,  positive  and  negative, 
personal  and  relative. 

The  history  of  mankind,  thus  far,  proves  the  incompetency 
of  unaided  human  reason  to  discover  liie  rig^t  and  proper 
boundary  of  human  action,  in  all  its  relations ;  yet  if  the 
power  to  do  so  be  admitted,  so  much  time  would  be  required 
jun  the  improvement  and  use  of  their  faculties  to  make  the  dis- 
covery, that  the  mass  of  mankind,  owing  to  their  great  igno- 
rai^ce,  arising  from  circumstances  necessarily  surrounding 
them,  would  be  incapacitated  to  effect  it  individually,  sxxA 
^B  childhood,  youth,  and  the  necessity  of  continued  labor  to 
puppatt  their  bodily  wants. 

If  each  for  himself  would  not  do  so,  then  a  lai^  majority 
would  have  to  receive  it  by  faith  in  the  teaching  of  others  ;  and 
the  few  who  profess  to  find  it  for  themselves,  receive  it  by  faith 
in  the  rectitude  of  their  powers  of  perception,  attention,  reflec- 
tion, reason,  and  judgment. 

So  we  are  driven  to  receive  it  by  faith  in  our  own  powers, 
ip  that  of  others,  or  in  the  Maker  of  all.  We  cannot  believe 
that  an  intelligent  and  good  Being  would  conskuct  a  complex 
machine  to  perform  certain  duties  within  a  given  time,  withr 
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out  affording  it  power  mOam  itself  to  woric  oat  ihd  end  desited, 
or  fanu«hing  it  with  external  means  to  eiSect  it ;  and  as  man, 
by  the  use  of  all  his  powers,  has  been  found  incompetent  to 
regulate  himself,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  proper  action  and  im- 
provement of  all  his  powers,  we  infer  that  G-od  his  Maker  has 
(out  of  himself)  afforded  means  or  power  to  do  so.  Otherwise 
we  would  have  to  oonolode  that  a  good  and  intelligent  Being 
had  created  another  being  for  usefulness  and  happiness,  and 
not  afforded  the  means  to  secure  them,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, which  would  be  absurd. 

To  avoid  the  absurdity  of  this  conclusion,  we  infer,  that 
proper  means  to  secure  the  ends  contemplated  have  been  de* 
vised,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  rules  of  action  prescribed  in 
'<  the  Book"  purporting  to  come  from  God,  known  as  the  Bible ; 
for  if  we  have  proved  the  moral  necessity  of  a  rule  item  our 
Maker,  then  are  we  to  receive  that  as  such  which  comes  to  our 
reason  and  fiedth  with  the  high  marks  of  authority  and  use- 
fulness which  that  Book  possesses.  As  no  one  denies  that  the 
expenenoe,  observation,  and  reason  of  man,  approve  its  teaoh-^ 
ings,  therefore  it  is  received  by  liie  most  enlightened  individuals 
and  nations  of  mankind  as  the  law  of  G-6d. 

All  who  receive  the  New  Testament  as  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  must  take  it  with  its  concomitants,  a  church,  its  or- 
dinances, and  a  ministry,  or  officers  to  teach,  proclaim,  and 
enforce  its  requisitions,  for  these  are  included  in  the  revela- 
iixm.  And  to  do  this  aright,  they  must  speak  and  act  in  the 
name  of  the  Lawgiver— represent  his  will,  vindicate  his 
honor,  and  not  pander  to  the  imperfect  nature  of  those  they 
are  called  to  reprove,  instruct,  and  direct.  Hence,  they  must 
possess  a  higher  spirituality  than  others,  that  they  may  effect- 
ually persuade  men  to  the  performance  of  duty  ;  and  a  higher 
intelligence,  from  study  and  application,  to  teach  men  that 
their  interest  and  duty  are  identical. 

If^  as  we  believe,  such  an  order  of  men  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  end  designed,  and  tiiey  seem  to  have  been  consid- 
ered indispensable  by  all  orders  of  religionists  in  all  time,  then 
are  they  bound  to  raise  the  standard  of  moral  excellence  to  the 
highest  point  of  elevation  their  religion  teaches.  Does  not  the 
Master's  service  require  it  of  those  to  whom  he  has  specially 
confided  the  power  to  illustrate  it  amcHig  men  ?  Should  they 
not  exhibit  a  greater  devotedness  to  duty,  a  higher  exercise 
of  moral  courage,  a  martyr-like  determination  to  enforce  on^the 
consoi^ices  of  men  all  that  is  required  or  forbidden  ? 

They  have  assumed  all  these  responsibilities,  and  if  they  do 
notxiisofaarge  thepi,  ought  they  not  to  be  despised  by  all  men  ? 

VOL  I^-^-^KO.  u     ,  ,       4    ,  •  * 
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afl  tiioa#  wJm)  auk  pay  for  inp«r£etot  w^dc,  didio^oriBg  €tod  if 
tubing  a  mutiliUed  morality  atMl  religion,  and  leaTiiig  in 
darkness  tbo«a.  they  wese  aecit  to  i^uminate,  and  by  suoh  negr 
l0pt  ra3k^  the  ruin  of  all, 

,  The  remarkable  £aot  is  preaented  to  as,  of  a  very  nomerons 
and  intelligent  binly  of  men  ia  the  United  Statee>  thnappofew* 
ing  to  be  called  to  expound  tbe  Word  of  G-od^  whoteaok,  on  the 
opae  hand,  things  which  the  Book  is  silent  aboat,  and,  on  ttie 
otiier  hand,  leave  untaught  ike  positive  commands  of  God.  The 
law  of  Christ  does  not  condemn  the  slave  sefaition ;  yet  there 
a^e  those  who  denounce  it  as  sin,  forgetting  thai  sin  is  defined 
in  Soripture  to  be  the  traBflgiession  of  law,  also  that  those  are 
f^hteous  overmuch  who  teach  that  which  is  not  written ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class  who  know  that  the  book  of 
nature  and  God  condemn  the  violation  and  abose  of  the  domes- 
tic relations ;  and  yet  many  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
purify  tiie  moral  atmosphei^  whece  they  labor,  are  almost  si- 
lent, though  they  witness  these  glaring  abases  daily.  How 
otm  these  things  be  aooounted  for?  Dhese  different  dasses  at 
teachers  most  be  rather  the  representatives  of  the  popular 
opinion  of  those  with  whom  they  associate,  and  from  whom 
they  receive  a  little  worldly  consideration,  upon  condition  that 
they  will  legislate  for  Gbjriat»  where  hia  law  is  defective,  and 
nullify  such  aa  they  think,  contrary  to  their  worldly  interest, 
lias  the  Pope,  in  the  darkest  agea  of  the  ohnroh,  ever  gone  far* 
thcgt  in  principle,  toward  aes^iming  the  pmrogative  of  God? 
"When  Lutheor  protested  against  the  abuses  of  the  Papacy,  we 
find,  among  other*  things  that  «xi)ited  his  holy  indignation,  wa» 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  if  not  of  images,  and  dispensing  witli 
the  performance  of  any  and  every  duty  eiyoined  in  God's  Word, 
upon  the  payment  of  suoh  sums  of  money  as  the  hcfy  ap- 
praisers fixed  as  the  value  of  each  sensual  gratification  indulged 
in  contrary  to  law. 

So  we  think  that,  even  now,  all  abuses  have  grown  out  of 
the  right  assumed  of  adding  tp  and  takixi^  from,  the  requisitiMis 
of  the  Book. 

It  is  charged  to  national  church  estabtishmeat»,  that  their  min* 
iatry,  being  paid  by  the  state,  become  remiss,  in  duty,  aqd  yieki 
to  worldly  influences  so  as  to  lower  the  standard  of  molality 
and  religion.  If  it  be  so,  Wfs  would  like' to  know  what  exooee 
there  is  for  a  voluntary  Protestant  ministry^  which  teaohea 
that  to  be  sin  in  one  latitude  which  Christ  has  not  prohibited, 
and,  by  culpable  neglect  or  time-$erviQg^  saaofoon  in  another 
tl^t  which  he  has  ooodemued. 

St  Paul,  Luther,  Calvin,  Kaoit  and  W«slcgr»  have,  titair.  ar- 
dent admirelrs^  almost  to  idolatry.  .Why  do  they  not  ahew  tinir 
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davotbn  and  f  ig^tfal  socoesskm  to  them  in  G-od's  mioistry,  ly 
emuiating  tiieir  fearlesSy  energetio  promulgation  of  all  truth 
flflid  nothing  hut  the  truth,  and  their  contempt  for  and  indiifer* 
enoe  to  the  honors  and  emoluments  that  oome  from  man  ? 

To  accomplish  the  end  designed  by  their  commission,  they 
should  feel  that  they  are  clothed  with  authority  from  on  high, 
not  only  to  teach  and  enforce  duty  on  inferiors,  but  even 
rulers — that  while,  by  the  force  of  their  arguments  and  de» 
nunoiations,  they  make  an  Agrippa  believe  aod  a  Felix  trem* 
Ue,  they  still  require  obedience  to  all  in  authority,  as  well- 
pleasing  to  Ghxl. 

We  have  little  hope  for  that  progressive  improvement  which 
will  permanently  advantage  mankind,  while  the  ministry  of 
the  Word,  though  teaching  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be, 
fail  to  make  lawmakers  and  all  in  authority  feel  the  accumu* 
lated  responsibility  of  their  position,  and  until  they  fearlessly 
uige  lawgivers  to  make  such  as  naturg  and  Christ  demandf, 
with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  all  mankind. 


ART.  VI.-POftrflER  VIEWS  OF  THE  ADVOCATES  OF  THE  SLAVE 

TRADE. 

OVR  pages,  for  tli«  past  year  or  tiro,  hftve  been  largely  oooiipied*wit1i  ih&  ar- 
fprnonta  ftdvaaeed  pro  and  e<m  upon  the  subjeet  of  the  s»Te  trade,  and  peroeir- 
ing  the  Iai;^  tnd  growing  interest  whioh  it  was  attracting  thronghont  th* 
Southern  States,  we  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  restrict  the  discussion. 

Certamly  no  eanse  has  ever  grown  with  greater  rapidity  than  has  that  of 
tb«  adyooates  of  the  slaye  trade,  if  we  may  jndge  fK>m  the  attitude  it  is  aa- 
•vning  in  most  of  our  Southern  Legiskfeuros ;  and  whateyer  may  be  the  final 
result,  the  inyesti^ions  and  arguments  which  have  been  stimulated,  hayo  tend- 
ed greatljr  to  elucidate  our  federal  relations,  and  shed  new  and  important  light 
upon  the  institutions  of  the  South.  Almost  the  earliest  paper  published  upon 
the  subject,  was  prepared  for  our  Riyiaw  by  Mr.  lade,  of  Columbia,  S.  0. 

The  author  of  the  foUowtag  argument  expresses  some  yiews  in  whioh  w* 
do  not  concur.  This  must  oiUn  b«  the  case  with  contributions  published  by 
us,  since  it  is  but  fair  to  allow  a  full  discussion  of  all  topics  important  to  the 
South.    In  a  priyate  letter,  the  author  remarks  : 

•*  It  is  maryellous  to  obserye  how  Angularly  erroneous  are  the  yiews  so  fro* 
qwntly  expressed  on  this  subject ;  yet,  these  yiews  are  of  controlling  influp 
eaee.  I  would  like  pirticularly  to  array  the  science  of  true  political  economy 
aji^inst  some  of  these  yague  hallucinations.  I  think,  howeyer,  that,  with  yery 
little  inquiry  and  discussion,  every  clear  head  in  the  country  will  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  political  economy  does  not  afford  the  shadow  of  a  sound  ob- 
jeetioo  to  the  slaye  trade.  It  will  De  easy  to  driye  them  to  the  poeitioB  that 
their  old  moral  prejudices  against  it  is  the  only  thing  against  it  aifter  all — and 
that  position  is  penectly  untenable." — [Editor.] 

THBftB  is  one  sulject,  indeed,  that  has  particularly  occupied  my 
own  tfaooghis  for  aome  time  past,  and  I  confess,  that  it  really  gives 
me  pleasure,  to  have  this  opportunity  of  submitting  a  few  refledionav 
om  &is  subjeeft  to  the  puUic  serutiny. 

I  ^Uode  te  tiie.  Afrkaa  slave  tcade. 
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This  trade  it  was  proposed  to  open  last  winter  in  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiana.  The  proposition  was,  to  let  negroes  be  imported,  to 
be  held  as  hirelings.  The  report  of  the  committee  in  favor  of  the 
biil  merely  observed  that  the  laws  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  slave- 
trade  did  not  apply  to  any  such  case  as  that  contemplated  by  the 
bill.  The  report  <^d  not  quote  the  federal  law  on  this  subject ;  it 
made  only  the  one  remaik  that  I  have  repeated,  and  then  went  on 
to  discuss  the  expediency  of  the  project.  There  was  no  show  of  ar- 
gument to  prove,  that  this  project  was  not  in  conflict  with  the  federal 
Uw ;  and  it  seemed  natural  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  any  one  read- 
ing the  two  measures,  the  federal  statute  and  the  bill  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Louisiana,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  their  har- 
mony. On  the  contrary,  however,  on  referring  to  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States,  their  direct  conflict  with  the  Louisiana  bill  is 
manifest  beyond  all  question.  If,  therefore,  the  law  of  Congress  ia 
a  binding  law,  that  proposed  in  our  neighboring  State  must  yield. 
The  statute  of  the  United  States,  without  a  doubt,  covers  every  pos- 
sible scheme  that  could  be  devised  for  bringing  negroes  to  this  coun- 
try to  hold  them  to  any  sort  of  service,  long  or  short. 

In  other  quarters,  the  prospect  of  re-opening  the  slave  trade  has 
*been  made  an  argument  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the 
'establishment  of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  composed  of  the  present 
-slaveholding  States.  But  is  it  likely  that  such  a  confederacy  would 
.grant  the  slaveholding  States  that  boon?  The  course  of  things  in 
the  late  Southern'  Commercial  Convention  would  go  to  show,  that 
we  could  never  hope  for  the  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade  by  a 
Southern  Confederacy.  The  strongest  part  of  that  confederacy 
would  be  interested  in  protecting  the  slave-sellers  here  at  home  agamst 
usompetition  with  the  slave- sellers  of  A&ica.  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
.and  Missouri,  together  with  such  other  States  as  now  derive  large 
profits  from  raising  negroes  that  are  sold  to  Mississippi  and  the  other 
«lave-buying  States,  would,  in  a  Southern  Confederacy,  see,  as  they 
4o  now  see,  a  sinfulness  in  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade  with  Africa, 
that  would  effectually  prevent  them  from  soiling  their  Christian  hands 
in  any  such  bloody  business.  And  these  communities  that  would  re- 
sist the  slave  trade  would  control  the  Southern  Confederacy.  They 
would  outnumber  their  victims,  and  force  them  to  content  themselves 
with  the  home  market  and  take  their  negroes  at  home  prices.  The 
Northern  States  of  our  Southern  Confederacy  would  sdze  a  monopo- 
ly of  our  Southern  demand  for  more  negroes.  I  say  these  things 
were  made  manifest  in  the  late. convention  in  Montgomery — for  just 
such  a  disposition  operated  upon  the  representatives  of  those  slave- 
selling  States  in  that  convention,  and  prevented  the  passage  of  reso- 
lutions in  fevor  of  reviving  the  slave  trade. 

It  would  not  be  long,  too,  after  the  establishment  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy,  before  its  Northern  members  would  begin  to  declare 
that  a  country  exporting  as  much  cotton  as  our  Southern  Union 
•would  export,  could  never  be  safe  without  a  commercial  and  naval 
jnarine,  and  the  consequences  of  that  out-cry  would  be,  that  they 
who  raised  it  having  the  power  in  their  hands^  would  immediately  in- 
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Btitnte  such  a  system  of  legislation  as  would  build  up  a  national  ma- 
rine, naval  and  commercial,  at  the  expense  of  Southern  exports. 
80,  our  cotton  interests  in  a  Southern  Confederacy  would  soon  be 
called  on  to  pay  most  roundly  for  protection  to  merchants  and  sea- 
men in  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  some  of  those  more  thickly  peopled 
States.  The  establishment  of  such  a  system  of  protection  for  sea- 
men, it  is  easy  to  see,  would  only  pave  the  way  for  a  like  protection 
for  manufactures  in  our  confederacy  of  Southern  slaveholding  States. 
The  burden  of  the  protection  would  fall  on  the  exporting  States,  and 
the  advantages  of  it  would  be  distributed  among  the  denser  popula- 
tion of  our  more  Northern  States,  for  it  would  be  those  States  that 
would  naturally  turn  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  rather  than  our 
cotton-growing  community. 

So  it  would  appear  that  any  project  that  contemplates  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Southern  Confederacy  as  favorable  to  Mississippi,  and 
likely  to  secure  the  slave  trade  for  her  people,  is  founded  in  double 
error.  So  far  from  doing  what  it  proposes,  we  would  not  only  fail 
to  realize  our  dearest  object  of  procuring  negroes  at  cheap  rates,  but 
we  would  become  again  the  prey  of  a  section  disposed,  as  its  late 
action  against  the  free  trade  in  negroes  evinces,  to  use  its  power  for 
building  up  its  own  interests,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  other  sec- 
tions. Mississippi  would  find  that  this  controlling  portion  of  a 
Southern  Confederacy  would  turn  out  to  be  another  New-England, 
living  on  the  fat  of  our  lands.  To  dissolve  this  Union  and  erect  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  would  be,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  like 
setting  fire  to  the  ships  and  factories  of  New-England,  only  to  re- 
build them  in  Virginia,  and  that,  too,  after  St  has  been  at  our  cost 
that  they  were  first  built  in  New-England.  We  had  better,  then, 
hold  on  to  the  possessions  we  have  already,  and  not  throw  them 
away  for  a  delusive  hope  that  we  can  get  a  slave  trade  with  Africa 
by  going  into  a  Southern  government,  when,  instead  of  realizing  that 
bope,  we  can  only  make  sure  of  being  precipitated  into  the  most 
impoverishing  of  protective  tarifl&  under  such  a  Southern  govern- 
ments 

Besides,  however,  the  clumsy  attempt  in  Louisiana  to  evade  the 
law  of  the  Greneral  Grovemment  and  introduce  negroes  from  Africa, 
and  the  project  of  a  slave  trade  through  the  help  of  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy, another  mode  has  been  hinted  at  as  not  unlikely  to  secure 
that  blessing.  Mr.  Sptatt,  in  a  most  able  report  to  the  convention 
at  Montgomery,  seems  to  imply  that  the  Northern  mind  could  be 
brought  to  co-operate  with  the  South,  and  change  the  legislation  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  this  point,  so  as  to  re-establish  the  slave 
trade.  He  says  that  money  arguments  govern  the  North,  and  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  African  slave  trade  would  be  decidedly  to 
the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  North.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
if  this  were  true,  it  would  still  take  years  for  the  requisite  change  in 
the  fanatical  mind  of  the  Northern  people  to  be  brought  about ;  but 
we  want  the  slave  trade  at  once,  and  although  we  cannot  evade  the 
law  of  Congress  on  that  subject  by  pretending  that  it  does  not  apply 
to  Africans  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years  only,  although  wa 
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cannot  afibrd  to  uDdertaice  ibe  AKpeiiave  cstaUiflbmflfit  of  a  SonthCHi' 
Confederacj  in  order  to  Im  disappointed  in  oar  ol^ect  of  opening  tfw 
•lave  trade,  and  altbougb  the  ehasgo  in  the  Northern  mind  and  ibe 
re-establishment  of  the  slave  trade  by  Coogreas  is  a  thing  that  pos- 
taritj  alone  can  belK^d-^nevertheletB,  as  I  think,  wo  laay,  if  we  likei 
have  the  slave  trade  at  once,  and  have  it,  too^  without  the  least  ia- 
fringement  <m  the  genius  of  our  government. 

M7  opinion  is,  that  the  laws  prohibiting  the  trade  in  slaves  ba- 
tween  these  States  and  Africa  are  unconstitutional,  and  ooght  to  be 
nullified.  They  are  unconstitutional,  because  they  violate  th»t 
general  requisition  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  citixens  of  all  the 
States  should  be  dealt  by  equally,  and  that  the  legislation  of  Congress 
must  never  be  unequal  and  unjust  in  its  operation  on  the  cttiaens  of 
any  of  the  States. 

I  have  talked  with  many  gentlemen  of  learning  and  ability  on  this 
Ihbject,  and  when  I  stated  this  point  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the  matter,  his  reply  was,  as 
it  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  reply  of  every  mind  at  first,  that  the  Con- 
stitution had,  in  express  terms^  delegated  to  Congress  a  specific 
power  to  do  a  particular  thing,  namely,  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade. 
He  then  argued  that  no  general  restriction  upon  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, such  as  that  requiring  that  legislation  be  not  productive  of 
inequality  and  injustice  in  its  operation  on  the  citizens  of  a  particular 
State,  could  be  urged  as  rendering  an  act  unconstitutional,  when 
Congress  had  been  clothed  by  the  Constitution  with  a  particular 
power  to  perform  that  very  act.  It  was  to  be  presumed,  indeed  it 
.was  manifest,  that  to  the  extent  to  which  such  particular  power,  thus 
ddegated  in  the  Constitution,  might  work  injustice  to  any  of  the 
States,  and  operate  unequally  upon  the  citizens  of  such  States,  thoap 
States  had,  in  agreeing  to  the  Constitotion,  which  delegated  the  power 
to  Congress,  waived  the  inequali^  and  injustice  that  might  result 
irom  its  exercise.  There  may  be,  said  this  gentleman  to  whom  I 
allude,  a  necessity  established  by  the  C(Mistitution9  that  a  law  shall 
not  be  unequal  in  its  operation  on  Mississippi ;  but  still  that  is  a 
general  provision,  and  one,  therefore,  that  cannot  be  applied  to  de-  ' 
feat  the  particular  power  with  which  Mississippi  has  clothed  the 
General  Government,  the  power  to  lay  an  interdict  on  the  slave  trade. 
The  States  have  given  Congress  the  power  to  do  that  at  all  hazards, 
whether  its  operation  be  unequal  or  not,  and  hence  its  inequality 
cannot  make  it  unconstitutionaL 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  Congress  does  have  this  special  power 
delegated  to  it  to  forbid  the  trade  in  question,  the  argument  that  I 
have  referred  to  is  impr^nable,  and  it  never  could  be  contended  with 
any  sort  of  fairness  that  the  laws  against  the  trade  with  Africa  for 
her  negroes  are  unconstitutional  because  of  their  inequality.  I  ad* 
mit  the  full  force  of  the  position  that  the  Federal  Government,  wh^i 
exercising  such  a  special  power  particularly  delegated  to  it,  cannot 
be  met  with  the  objection  that  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  contrary 
to  some  general  restriction  of  the  Constitution.  I  admit  that  Con- 
gress may  prohibit  the  slave  trade,  if  there  be  a  specific  power  to  do 
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m  |lViii  lb  It  lif  Hid  ObnMlttflStm)  ahfaoti^  t^«  ph>li!Mll6n  iihmi19 
iHfih  the  ttvoM  ^utrtigeotM  fneqtrality  upon  the  {Suite  of  Missiasippt. 
19b  tbe  iAttii^l  ihqwfry  folkrws  ne^it,  wb^h«r  there  be  taxy  miefa  spe^. 
«i4l  po^ehr  partieuliirly  delegated  to  Oongrefle  bj  the  Oonsthntfon  A 
that  of  prohibiting  the  ekve  trade. 

I  ktioir  Tery  iridt  what  the  general  cbaTictioti  o^  Hxe  country  h 
on  the  Mibject— it  is,  that  the  Conetilntion  does  contain  a  elaose  that 
specifically  delc^tes  the  power  in  <|iie8tion  to  the  Federal  Govern* 
ment.  When  I  ask  where  that  elanse  is  fonnd  that  carries  with  it 
«Niy  soch  particalar  power,  genttemen  point  at  once  to  the  provision 
Itet  reads  as  follows  i 

^  The  mi^fJon  or  importation  of  such  porsoDs  as  any  of  the  States  now  exisi- 
tng  atutU  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibi&d  by  Congress  pridr  to 
the  yiar  «m  thousand  eight  hxmdred  and  tight" 

Their  argument  is,  that  since  Congress  is  only  for  the  space  o^ 
twenty  years  forbidden  to  stop  the  slave  trade,  of  course  it  must  be 
meant  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  stop  it  after  the  twen- 
ty years  expire ;  and  that  this  partial  prohibition  laid  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  for  a  short  lime  involves,  therefore,  within  itself  a  posi- 
live  delegation  of  power  to  Congress  to  lay  its  interdict  on  the  slave 
trade  afler  1808,  the  time  when  the  prohibition  on  the  exercise  of 
thb  power  by  Congress  expires.  Now,  I  take  that  argument  to  be 
lalse,  although  it  certainly  is  very  specious  and  plausible ;  an4  I  think 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  its  £dlacy  manifest,  and,  indeed,  ab- 
Mutely  palpable. 

And  nrst,  let  me  remark  and  pray  you  not  to  fbrget  that  this 
clause  which  we  are  considering  is  not  itself  an  express  delegation  of 
power  to  the  General  Government.  It  says  only  that  the  government 
shall  not  do  a  certain  thing  before  a  particular  time^  without  adding 
that  alfter  that  time  it  may  do  it. 

Now,  if  the  government  could  do  anything  at  all  without  some 
delegaUon  of  power  to  do  it,  and  this  thing  that  it  could  do  indepen- 
dently of  any  delegation  of  power,  should  be  prohibited  to  be  done 
only  for  a  few  years,  of  course  when  the  prohibition  expired)  the 
power  would  revive,  and  the  government  might  exercise  this  power, 
then  not  prohibited,  and  obtained  indeed  not  by  virtue  of  any  dele« 
gation  in  tlie  first  instance.  To  make  an  application  of  this  general 
principle,  which  is  founded  in  reason  and  common  sense,  if  your 
Federal  Government  could  have  had  any  authority  to  arrest  the 
slave  trade  without  some  sort  of  grant  of  such  authority  in  the  con- 
stitution, it  would,  of  course,  have  followed  that  when  this  partial 
nrohibition  was  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  that  trade 
from  being  stopped  before  1808,  it  would  only  have  partially  curtail- 
ed the  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  as  soon  as  the  limita- 
tion expired,  the  power  to  stop  the  trade  would  have  revived,  and 
might  have  been  exercised  without  impropriety  by  the  Government. 
In  that  case,  in  the  event  that  the  Government  bad  had  any  power  ' 
to  prohibit  this  trade  aside  from  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the 
States  through  the  Constitution,  nothing  more  than  the  clause  we  have 
in  hand  would  have  been  required,  in  order  that  after  1808  the  Fed- 
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eral  GovernmeAi  should  pair  ita  pres^ni  lemn  agutist  tli«t  iHim, 
Thje  limitatioD  o&  its  authonty  havii^  expired,  its  autbority,  which 
we  are  supposing  now,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  it  had  at  first 
without  delegation^  would  be  restored.  It  would  not  need,  aAcrthe 
declaration  that  Congress  shall  not  prohibit  the  slare  trade  prior  td 
1808 — ^it  would  not  need,  X  saj,  that  you  infer  some  such  additional 
clause  to  have  been  intended  and  implied,  as  would  give  Congress 
authority  to  do  what  it  has  done* 

But  the  supposed  case  I  put,  of  a  government  having  powers  that 
it  did  not  get  by  delegation,  is  not  ^e  true  case*  Coi^^ess  has  oe 
power  except  such  as  the  Constitution  clothes  it  with.  If  it  cannot 
derive  some  authority  from  the  ConsUtution  to  forbid  the  importation 
of  negroes  into  your  State  from  Africa,  it  cannot  forbid  their  impor- 
tation. Its  powers  are  all  delegated  powers,  and  those  who  dean  the 
clause  under  investigation  to  involve  a  delegation  of  power  to  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  our  bringing  negroes  here  from  abroad,  recognize  the 
ulct  I  have  mentioned,  ttmt  the  Constitution  must  confer  a  power  be- 
fore the  government  can  exercise  it.  They  say,  however,  that  when 
we  read  of  Congress  not  having  power  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade 
prior  to  a  certain  year,  we  must  of  course  understand  that  it  can 
prohibit  it  after  that  year ;  we  must  understand  the  words  to  be  im- 
plied, that  after  1808  Congress  may  exercise  a  discretion  in  this  mat- 
ter. Their  reading  of  the  provision  is,  that  prior  to  eighteen  hundred 
and  eight  the  prohibition  cannot  be  made  by  Congress,  but  after  that 
time  it  may.  The  last  part  of  the  clause,  as  they  read  it,  however, 
is  merely  an  implication.  Accordingly  if  they  are  right  in  consider- 
ing this  clause  as  itself  delegating  a  power  to  Congress,  it  is  only 
through  the  agency  of  implication  that  they  are  right. 

Now,  I  acknowledge  there  are  powers  implied  in  the  Constitution. 
A  power  which  is  "  necessary  and  proper"  for  the  exercise  of  some 
power  which  the  Constitution  confers,  is  declared  by  the  Constitution 
itself  to  be  implicitly  delegated.  But  the  claim  of  power  for  the 
arrest  of  the  foreign  trade  in  negroes  is  not  based  on  an  implication 
of  this  character.  No  one  allies  that  this  is  a  thing  that  Congress 
may  lawfully  do,  becaase  of  its  being  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
exercise  of  some  other  power  delegated  to  Congress.  The  implica- 
tion upon  which  is  rested  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  slave 
trade,  is  an  implication  of  a  very  different  sort ;  and  while  there  is, 
unquestionably,  a  good  foundation  in  reason  and  in  the  Constitution, 
for  confessing  that  Congress  may  do  many  things  which  the  Constitu- 
tion may  not  expressly  tell  Congress  to  do,  because  of  these  thing;i 
being  necessary  and  proper  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Con- 
gress, while  there  arc  beyond  all  dispute,  many  powers  to  be  claimed 
by  this  sort  of  implication,  yet  this  does  not  help  out  the  arc;ument 
at  all  of  those  gentlemen  who  would  imply,  from  the  clause  I  have 
before  quoted,  any  power  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade.  They  cannot 
point  to  anything  that  Congress  may  do,  and  say  that  such  a  pro- 
hibition is,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution  itself,  *'  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution"  the  power  designated. 

The  nature  of  the  implication  which  we  have  to  deal  with  in  con 
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jMCtioB  with  the  slave  trade  and  the  dense  in  question,  is,  I  repeat, 
altogether  another  thing,  lliey  saj  that  only  because  n  pairtieular 
law  is  prohibited  for  twentj  years,  it  is  also  directed  to  be  passed,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  govemmeal,  after  that  time.  Now,  in  a  gor- 
emmeat  whose  powers  are  all  received  by  positive  delegation,  it  Can- 
not be  said,  that  the  bare  prohibition  of  a  power  for  one  period  of 
time,  is  itself  the  efficient  delegation  of  it  for  another  period  of  tioie. 

If  the  government  had  powers  oUier  than  those  delegated,  it 
might  well  be  argued,  from  a  temporary  prohibition  afl^  it  ceased, 
that  the  existence  of  the  power  prohibited  was  recognized  in  its  pro- 
hibition— ^not  that  the  power  would  be  delegated  by  the  temporary 
prohibition,  but  only  that  its  existence  would  be  recognized.  The 
prohibition  would  only  be  necessaiy,  because,  during  the  time  that 
it  continued,  but  for  its  existence,  the  government  might  exercise  the 
power ;  so  that  in  forbidding  a  government  that  has  powers  of  its 
own  to  do  anything  for  a  t^hn  of  years,  you  do  virtually  acknowl- 
edge that,  but  for  your  temporary  interdict,  it  might  have  done  this 
thing  which  you  prohibit,  and  this  power,  thus  recognized,  revives 
when  the  prohibition  expires,  though  it  certainly  does  not  owe  iis 
origin  to  such  prohibition.  It  is  only  a  recognition  of  its  existence, 
that  it  owes  to  the  prohibition.  The  temporary  prohibition  does  not 
itself  give  the  subsequent  power  being,  but  only  gives  evidence  of  its 
being. 

Then,  it  may  be  asked,  why  may  not  the  clause  in  our  Constitir- 
tion,  which  forbids  Congress  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  before  1806, 
be  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  of  a  power  which,  but  for  this 
prohibition,  Congress  would  have  had  of  arresting  the  slave  trade  t 
And  this  is  a  question  that  it  is  easy  to  answer.  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  perceiving  and  declaring  that  the  fact  of  the  Constitution's  fbrbtd>> 
ding  Congress  to  interfere  with  the  slave  trade  until  1808,  was  ow- 
ing to  the  conviction  that  there  were  clauses  in  the  Constitution,  un- 
d^  which  Congress  might  have  interfered  at  once  with  that  trade, 
and,  perhi^,  might  have  immediately  arrested  its  prosecution.  I 
think  it  undeniable,  that  the  statesmen  of  the  last  century  inoorpcN- 
lated  the  clause  I  have  quoted,  in  the  Constitution,  as  a  check  upon 
the  power  that  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  authority  over  the 
general  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  would  have  exited  for 
immediately  suppressing  the  slave  trade  with  Aftica. 

Accordingly,  the  presence  of  this  temporary  restriction  in  the  Con* 
stitution,  I  am  compelled  to  regard*  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
power  to  prohibit  the  slave  trad^  was  supposed,  by  those  who  put 
this  restriction  there,  to  be  somewhere  delegated  to  Congress.  This 
restriction,  although  not  itself  the  efficient  delegation  of  a  power,  does 
in  fact  imply  that  that  power  has  been  elsewhere  delegated,  which  it 
restrmned  for  twenty  years :  the  restriction  does  not  give  the  power, 
but  only  gives  evidence  of  the  power's  being  given  elsewhere.  That 
such  a  temporary  restriction  does  not,  cannot  itself  delegate  a  power, 
I  mtlst,  finally,  conclude  to  be  an  obvious  dictate  of  common  sense  : 
thoogh  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  that  since  the  restriction 
would  be  necessary  only  to  restrain  a  power  actually  delegated,  the 
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.flower  to  prohibit  tbe  shiTe  trade  nmy,  itideed,  \yt  6hown  to  etM 
fbooi  the  existence  of  the  temporary  restriction,  and  that,  too,  not- 
withstanding that  ft  cannot  be  shown  to  be  specifically  delegated  tfjr 
that  restriction — it  may  be  shown  to  eiost,  but  not  n^ade  to  exist 

Look  at  the  order,  too,  in  whidi  the  yarions  provisions  oT  the  Con- 
•tkutlon  are  arranged,  and  yon  will  find  this  one  in  relation  t6  th^ 
idtLVe  trade,    collated,  not  with   those  that  contain  delegations  ctf 

Eowef,  but  with  those  that  are  negatite  in  their  character,  and  pro- 
ibit  the  exercise  of  particular  powers.  It  is  placed  in  the  same  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  with  those  proTuions  that  forbid  the  passagb 
of  biUs  of  attainder  or  ess  post  /ado  laws — that  forbid  a  tax  on  the 
exports  of  any  State^-that  forbid  any  preference  to  be  given  to  thfe 
ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another,  and  forbid  the  granting  of 
titlen  of  nobility.  And  this  is  something  which  is  not  without  its 
weight.  The  Constitiition  is  not  thrown  together  in  a  heterogencouk 
med^.  The  powers  of  Congress  are  enmnerated  in  one  place,  and 
another  part  contains  these  provisions,  which  are,  as  I  said,  negative 
in  their  character.  Now,  it  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  clause 
forbidding  Congress  to  interfere  with  the  slave  trade,  phiced  as  it  fc 
anoAg  such  negative  provisions,  was  itself  r<^rded  as  of  a  negative, 
{irohibitory  character.  This  clause  was  not  intended  to  clothe  Con- 
gress with  a  power,  but  to  restrain  Congress  for  some  twenty  yeats 
in  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  regulating  foreign  trade,  that  would, 
tat  for  such  negative  provision,  have  been  at  once  fatal  to  the  slave 
trade ;  for  had  it  been  intended  to  be  the  efficient  and  positive  Mb- 
gation  of  a  power  to  Consress  to  prohibit  the  slave  tnrde,  it  would, 
appropriately,  have  been  dasslHed  among  the  provisions  that  clothed 
Congress  with  power,  and  not  among  those  that  laid  restraints  upon 
the  General  Government 

The  circumstances,  too,  that  attended  the  engraftmg  of  this  pro- 
vision on  the  Constitution,  as  they  are  related  in  the  history  of  the 
times,  make  it  absolutely  impossible  to  deny  that  I  do  not  misconstrue 
the  various  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  I  discover,  by  reference 
to  a  work  entitled  the  "  Secret  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Con* 
vention  of  1787,"  on  page  64,  that  Luther  Martin  speaks  of  th^ 
power  to  r^ulate  foreign  commerce,  as  the  efficient  delegation  of 
power  to  the  General  Government  to  prohibit  the  siave  trade.  It  U 
plain,  from  his  words,  that  this  was  the  view  of  the  matter  taken  in 
the  conventron.  "It  was  urged,"  says  he,  "  that,  by  this  system, 
[meaning  our  present  Constitutioh,]  we  were  giting  the  General  Gk>v- 
emment  full  and  absolute  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  undet 
which  general  power  it  would  have  a  right  to  restrain,  or  totally 
prohibit,  the  slave  trade.'*  For  this  reason,  a  proposition  was  made 
to  except  the  slave  trade  from  this  general  power,  and  prevent  the 
prohibition  of  that  trade  by  the  General  Government.  "  This  was 
rejected  by  eight  Slates,"  says  Luther  Martin,  "  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, and,  I  think,  North  Carolina,  voting  for  it.  These  States,  how* 
ever,  insisted  on  laying  a  partial  restriction  on  the  power  of  Con* 
gress— on  the  general  power  of  r^ulating  foreign  trade.  It  was 
very  fiir  from  being  the  intention  of  those  who  thus  prohibited  the 
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•  itoppmg  of  the  sfaiTe  trade  by  the  Federal  Groveniixieiif  prior  to  1808, 
io  BuJce  thai  prohibitMn  its^  the  delegation  of  power  to  CongresBlo 
arreet  that  trade  after  1808.  The  temporary  interdict  was  laid  apob 
the  Congressional  power,  at  the  instance  of  those  States  that  weve 
unwUliiig  to  aee  the  dare  trade  dosed  at  alL  They  inserted  it,  not 
to  give  a  power,  but  to  dhedc  one.  So  that  we  may  safely  conclude, 
both  from  the  deductions  of  reason  ftod  those  of  history,  that  the 
powerl  to  prohibit  the  slare  trade  is  not  a  specific  power,  to  be  ob- 
tmaed  by  implication  from  that  provision  of  the  Constitntton,  which 
ibrbids  Congress  to  prohibit  it  x)rior  to  1808. 

In  a  late  case*  too,  in  the  Supreme  Ckmrt  of  the  United  States, 
J«dge  CampbeU,  in  remarking  upon  what  he  considered  a  bad  argu- 
ment to  show  the  power  of  Congress  to  do  a  particular  thing,  says : 
**The  refusal  of  a  power  to  Cos^ress  to  legislate  in  one  place,  se^ms 
{in  the  enxmeous  argument  of  counsel)  to  justify  the  seizure  of  the 
•ame  power  when  another  plaoe  for  its  exercise  is  found.  This  pro- 
ceeds frooi  a  radical  error,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  much  of 
this  discussion.  It  is,  that  the  Federal  Goremment  may  lawfully  do 
whatever  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  This  would  h&ve 
been  a  fundamental  error  if  no  amendments  to  the  Constitution  had 
been  madeu  But  the  final  expressioa  of  the  wiU  of  the  people  of  the 
State  in  the  10th  amendment,  is  that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  limited  to  the  grants  of  the  Constitution.*'  And  these 
remarks  Of  Judge  Oampbel^  from  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United 
Stales,  are  only  another  authoritative  confirmation  of  the  principle 
whidi  1  have  attempted  to  establish— first  by  reason,  then  by  hiirto- 
ry,  and  new,  finally,  by  the  power  of  great  naates.  That  |H*ineiple 
is,  that  in  this  government  of  delegated  powers  alone,  a  prohibition 
laid  on  the  government,  preventing  it  from  doing  a  particular  thing 
under  certain  specified  circumstances,  does  not,  as  I  said  before,  give 
being,  of  itself,  to  any  authority  for  that  government  to  do  that  same 
thing  under  different  circumstances. 

But  it  only  requires  that  we  apply  this  principle  to  the  poiat  we 
are  investigating,  in  order  to  discover  that  it  is  erroneous  to  deduce 
the  power  of  Congress,  in  prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  from  that  cott- 
etitutional  restriction  which  says  it  shall  not  be  pn^ibited  piior  to 
1808.  The  most  that  we  can  draw  from  this  provision,  in  support 
of  the  authority  of  Congress  in  this  matter,  is,  that  the  presence  of 
the  restriction  gives  evidence  of  the  fact  that,  but  for  the  restriction, 
Congress  might  have  used  some  power  ddegated  to  it  to  prohilMt  the 
dave  trade.  The  only  other  power  that  could  properly  have  been 
•o  used,  the  power  which  history  shows  us  was  thought  likely  to  be 
thus  used,  was  the  power  of  regulating  foreign  commerce.  And  so 
Congress  is  driven  to  this  power,  in  order  to  establish  that  it  has  any 
power  over  the  slave  trade.  But  then  it  must  give  up  the  preten^ 
sion  Uiat  there  is  in  the  Constitution  a  particular  power  delegated  to 
it,  either  expresriy  or  impliedly,  to  do  a  certain  particular  thing, 
that  is,  to  prohibit  the  dave  trade.  As  soon  as  it  is  oomijelled,  how^ 
ever,  to  abandon  this  prevention,  it  cannot  say  that  the  general  re*- 
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qaisition  of  the  Constitiition  making  it  necessary  for  the  laws  of  the 
General  Government  to  operate  without  peculiar  inequality  and  injus- 
tice to  some  of  the  States  and  then*  citizens,  is  inapplicable  as  a  teat 
of  the  constitutionality  of  its  laws  against  the  slave  trade.  Though 
these  general  requirements  would  not  suffice  to  defeat  the  laws  against 
the  slave  trade,  in  the  event  of  those  laws  being  particularly  author- 
ized in  the  Constitution,  yet,  when  they  are  not  thus  particularly 
authorized,  but  are  founded  only  on  a  power  given  to  Congress  in 
general  terms  to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  &ej  are  to  be  passed 
with  due  regard  to  all  those  general  restrictions  which  the  Constitu- 
tion has  laid  upon  the  exercise  of  such  general  powers. 

Every  law  that  is  passed,  in  the  event  the  Constitution  does  not 
specifically  authorize  its  passage,  is  subject  to  the  operation  of  the 
principle  I  have  enunciated.  It  is  necessarily  the  case,  that  the  Con- 
stitution devolves  upon  Congress  the  exercise  of  many  powers  by  the 
use  of  terms  that  contain  a  great  deal  in  a  very  few  words.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  misuse  of  these  powers,  the  Constitution  throws  certain 
barriers  around  such  extensive  delegations  of  power,  and  requires 
that  the  government,  in  the  use  of  those  powers,  allow  certain  gen- 
eral principles,  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  to  have  their  sway 
and  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  government  Whenever  the  public 
authorities  contravene  these  general  restrictions,  their  action  is  of 
no  force — it  becomes  unconstitutional.  Now,  one  of  these  restrictions 
which  pervade  the  exerdse  of  every  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  that  the  citizens  of  each  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
dealt  by  equally ;  and  this  essential  principle  of  our  legislation  and 
government  frequentiy  renders  laws  unconstitutional,  when  they 
attack  the  equal  rights  of  the  citizens  of  any  particular  States. 

The  General  Grovemment,  for  instance,  has  the  power  to  control 
trade  generally  between  the  States ;  but  any  attempt  by  that  gov- 
ernment to  stop  the  trade  in  slaves  between  these  States  would  be 
clearly  unconstitutional,  solely  because  of  its  unjust  inequality  to  the 
slaveholder  of  the  Southern  States.  The  General  Government  has 
exclusive  authority,  likewise,  to  legblate  for  the  District  of  C(dum- 
bia :  but  a  law  that  should  prevent  Southern  gentlemen  from  going 
there  with  their  negroes,  would  be  shockingly  unjust  and  unequsd 
in  its  operation  on  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  of  this 
confederacy ;  and  for  no  other  reason  but  this,  that  law  would  be 
unconstitutional.  The  General  Govornment,  too,  has  the  power  af 
l^slating  for  the  Territories ;  but  the  legislation  of  the  General 
Government  must  not  violate  the  equal  rights  of  the  various  citizens 
of  this  confederacy :  so,  the  Supreme  Court  lately  decided,  that  a 
law  passed  by  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  general  powers  of 
l^slation  in  the  Territories,  was  unconstitutional,  because  it  pre- 
vented the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  from  occupying  those 
Territories  with  as  much  freedom  as  their  northern  neighbors.  Chief 
Justice  Taney  pronounced  the  opinion,  most  distinctly,  that  the  only 
reason  why  Congress  could  not,  in  governing  the  Territories,  abolish 
slavery,  was,  that  such  a  law  came  in  conflict  with  that  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  American  Constitution,  guaranteeing  equal  justice  to  the 
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dtisens  of  all  the  States,  and  reqairing  the  national  legislation  to  be 
conformed  to  this  requisition.  As  another  instance  ^  the  applica- 
tion of  this  general  restriction,  which  the  Constitution  applies  to  al 
general  delegaticms  of  power,  I  may  mention  the  fact,  that  it  invali- 
dates laws  that  are  estaUished  for  protecting  pecuniary  interests  in 
one  part  of  the  country  at  the-  expense  of  another  part  of  tho  coun- 
try :  such  laws  have  an  operation  at  once  unjust  and  unequal,  and 
they  thence  become  unconstitutional. 

Now,  if  we  can  show  that  the  operation  of  the  laws  against  the 
slave  trade  has  become  grossly  unjust  and  unequal— that  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  this  inequality  at  the  expense  of  Mississippi,  we  prove 
that  Mississippi  has  a  right  to  complain  of  these  laws  as  unconstitu- 
tional. They  are  passed  only  under  a  general  power  of  relating 
foreign  commerce.  That  power,  like  all  others  given  in  terms  of  that 
extensive  character,  is  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  principle  that 
requires  Mississippi  to  be  treated  with  as  much  justice,  and  as  much 
equality,  as  any  other  State  in  this  Union.  If  the  laws  against  the 
dave  trade  do  not  conform  to  that  principle,  but  operate  with  injus- 
tice and  inequality  upon  the  Southern  slaveholder,  they  are  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Now  I  am  speaking  purely  of  the  principles  of  a  constitutional 
character,  that  govern  this  case.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  here,  to 
go  into  any  argument  in  order  to  show,  that  this  prohibition  of 
the  slave  trade  has  in  fact  become  unjust  and  unequal  in  its  opera- 
tion on  the  slave-buying  States  of  the  confederacy.  I  merely  mean 
to  express  my  own  profound  conviction  that  such  has  come  to 
be  its  character.  It  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that 
though  the  laws  against  the  trade  with  Africa  in  negroes  might  not 
have  been  unjust  and  unequal  in  their  operation  upon  the  slave-buy- 
ing States,  at  the  time  of  their  passs^e,  yet  they  have  since  become 
so.  I  remarked  this  once  to  a  learned  and  able  gentleman  of  the  legal 
profession ;  and  though  he  agreed  with  me,  his  reply  was,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  making  a  sort  of  sliding  scale  of  one's  constitutional 
opinions,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  men  see  how  a  par- 
ticular law  might  be  constitutional  at  one  time,  and  unconstitutional 
at  another.  But  I  apprehend  that  he  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Calhoun 
defended  the  propriety  and  constitutionality  of  a  National  Bank  at 
one  time,  because  it  was  necessary  and  proper  for  regulating  the  cur- 
rency, and  this  last  was  a  duty  imposed  on  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. At  another  time  he  resisted  the  establishment  of  such  a  bank, 
because  it  was  unconstitutional ;  and  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
in  the  two  positions ;  for  at  one  time  the  bank  was  needed  for  regu- 
lating the  currency,  and  was  for  that  very  reason  constitutional ;  and 
on  tbe  other  occasion  it  was  not  needed  to  carry  out  this  duty  of 
Congress,  and  its  existence  ceased  to  find  any  warrant  in  the  Consti- 
tution ;  so  that  precisely  the  same  measure  may  be  entirely  constitu- 
tional at  one  moment,  and  entirely  the  reverse  at  another. 

Now,  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  slave  States  greatly  outnum* 
bered  their  northern  neighbors,  it  might  have  been  a  very  oonstitu- 
tioaai  law,  which^  in  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce,  prohibited 
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tb9  eliiv«  trade,  and  brongbt  about  a  state  of  aqaiHMiim  befivreeir  ill* 
States  intorested  in  proteeiing  the  slaveboldera,  and  those  Interesled 
{•protecting  their  brethren  of  the  North.  Yet  that  saaoe  law  max 
well  be  said  to  have  already  worked  the  unequal  disadvantage  of  ih^ 
slaveholding  interests,  now  that  it  has  not  oufy  broiight  the  slare- 
holding  States  down  to  a  position  of  equality  wiUi  the  North  in  po** 
lijtical  power,  but  has  actually  enabled  the  North  to  reach  a  de^'ee 
o£  political  power  far  higher  than  the  South  enjoys.  So  tha 
law  against  the  slave  trade  has,  in  bringing  us  to  our  present  position 
of  absolute  inferiority  in  political  consequence,  actually  become  une- 
qual and  unjust  to  the  souUiem  portion  of  this  Union,  and  it  b  be^- 
comhig  more  unequal  and  unjust  every  day.  Every  day  the  r^ular 
tions  of  the  American  government  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade 
are  holding  down  the  energies  of  the  South,  and  preventing  tbeic 
onward  march  to  the  establishment  of  more  slave  States,  and  to  the 
restoration  of  their  political  equality  ;  every  day  while  ihia  state  of 
things  is  made  to  cramp  the  devdk>pment  of  tjie  Southern  people^ . 
there  is  a  system  of  thiags  prevailiag  that  tends  to  promote  the  de* 
velopment  of  the  North.  The  immigration  from  fSirope,  not  being- 
able  to  find  here  a  corresponding  immigration  from  Africa,  is  forced  t)o 
oirgamae  the  new  States  which  the  emigrants  estaMish  as  free  States, 
and  these  emigrants  are  compelled  to  array  themselves  on  the  side  of  the^ 
Northern  people.  This  is  a  system  of  things  forced  on  them  and  oa 
us,  by  the  operation  of  that  law  which  prevents  the  importation  of 
negroes  from  abroad.  It  is,  I  say  therefore,  a  law  that  I  cannot  look 
on  as  other  than  unjust  and  unequal  in  its  operation  om  the  slaves 
holding  States.  If  it  is  thus  unjust  and  unequal  in  reducing  us  to^ 
he  an  unequal  pow^  in  this  government,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  thai 
paramount,  master  power,  which  this  course  of  legislation  has  so 
rapidly  built  up,  and  is  now  so  rapidly  building  up  higher,  at  the ' 
Nor^i^^ — if,  I  say,  these  eflfects  of  this  legislation  make  it  unequal  and 
unjust  to  the  Southern  people,  then  the  Constitution  makes  it  uncon- 
atitutionaL  If  these  eifecte  that  I  have  spoken  of  as  flowmg  indis* 
putably  from  the  laws  f^ainst  the  slave  trade  do  make  those  laws 
unequal  to  us  of  Mississippi,  then  those  laws  vi<^te  tbat  provision 
which  requires  that  the  government  do  equal  justice  to  Missiasippians^ 
and  they  must  be  unconstitutional. 

But  I  have  said  that  I  did  not  intend  to  discuss  the  question  of 
&et^  wheih^  this  legislation  of  Congress  had  become  unequal,  and 
thero/bre  unconstitutional.  That  discussion  would  be  too  extensive 
to  be  embraced  in  a  speech.  It  would  embrace  many  points  relating 
to  the  natural  right  of  the  Southern  people  to  the  only  form  of  cheap 
labor  that  they  can  ever  hope  to  enjoy»  It  would  embrace  an  ex* 
aminaJtion  into  the  great  additional  value  that  would  be  given  to 
all  sorts  of  property  in  Mississippi,  as  soon  as  we  obtain  negroes  in 
greater  abundance,  and  at  lower  prices.  It  would  equally  involve 
an  inquiry  into  'the  great  variety  of  occupations  tiiat  a  fiUl  suppljf 
of  slav«  labor  might  enable  the  people  of  Misossippi  to  pursue,  oc- 
cupataoBs  of  an  agrioultfund  nature^  and  also  thoee  of  aioommereial 
«id.  manufacturing  oharaoter*    But  the  advantages  of  which  we.  avai 
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deprived  vben  w»  i^  deprived  of  a  fr«B  tmdo  with  AirieAk  in  Mr 
giroes,  I  cannot  eren  allude  to ;  I  can  onlj  say  that  tbej  ave  lO^ 
many,  and  so  great,  and  so  much  our  natural  rights^  and  that  tht; 
privation  is  such  a  clog  upon  our  BQOvements  here  at  the  Souths  as 
to  leave  me  in  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  inequalitj  and  ii^uAtioe  of 
the  law  that  lajs  us  under  all  our  present  disadvantages^  Thia. 
conviction  of  the  inequality  of  that  law  is  a  conviction  of  ita  uv 
constitutionality ;  for,  it  being  a  law  not  specially  provided  for  im 
the  Constitution^  it  is  liable  to  become  anooBatitutional)  whenoirei} 
it.  becomes  une^al,  and  violates  the  general,  equalizing  rea^riotioD 
t^t  Congress  must  observe  in  exercising  all  its  general  pow^na^  and. 
9fi  veil  in  exercising  its  power  of  regulating  foreign  commerca  ^ 
in  exercising  my  other.. 

Sp  &ff  I  hmm  dealt  with  the  lawsi  agaiast  the  foreign  trade  i& 
mggoots  as  mero  regulati<ms  of  commeroet.    That  the  Federal  Gov^ 
e^funent  must  proceed  upon  this  power  over  our  foreign  commerce, 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade^  Luther  Martin  proves, 
wtaa  he  states  that,  the  convention  of  1787  considered  the  partieu» 
i|ir  power  over  the  slave  trade  aa  included  in  the  general  power 
over  comm^'ce.     Congress,  however,  has  dedared  this  trade  pira^; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  Congress   may  not  so  declare  it,  a& 
tar  it,  is  ones  established  that^  in  the  regula^on  of  oommeroe,  Con- 
gieaa.  may  eoosUtotionally  prohibit  that  trade.     But  the  history  ot 
tbf^  matter  shows,  atf  otherwise  our  own  reason  would  have  shown, 
that  the  prohibtlion  is  essentially,  a  commeroial  regulation,  and  when, 
tUs,  commercial  regulation,  inlerdicUng  the  slave  trade  becomes  con- 
siit^tiooal,  it  is  quite  proper  that  the  penal  powers  of  the  F^aderal 
Gi»Ken»ment  shoidd  be  brought  into  exercise  to  make  the  prohibition 
g^vML    Congress  uses  its  power  to  '^  define  piracies,"  and  makea  the 
proseeution  of  the  slave  trade  a  cdma— it  Uius  renders  its  inter'^ 
diot    effectual;  but  the  authority  of   the    government  to  prohibit 
that  trade  comes  £jrom  quite  a  diffi^iient  quarter,  and  not  from  tho' 
power  to  define  piracies.     The  slave  trade  must  first  be  prohibit* 
ed  in  the  r^ulajtion   of  commerce,  and  after  this  is  constiUiUon- 
all]F  done,  any    sort  of   penalties  may  be  denounced  agfunst   iU-^ 
apy  sprtof  criminal  stigma  fixed  upon  it;  but  if  it  slwuld  at  any 
tivie  be  unconstitutional  for  Congress  to  employ  its  authority  for  the 
regulation  of  ooaunerce  in  such  a  way  as.  to  arrest  the  slave  tracto, 
that  very  instant  it  would  become  equally/ uneoostitulaonal  Ibr  Coo- 
gpess  to  declaffe>  that  trade  an  offbnce  against  oof  criminal  law^ 
Wlj^n  we  reason,  thec^ore,  from  the  inequality  of  these  laws^  and 
estaibUsh  their  unconstitutionality  as  regulations  of  commerce,  it  is  no* 
imwer — it  will  not.  support  the   eonstitntiotiality  of  laws  against' 
t(iaalaye  trade,,  to  re&r  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  define  piimeiasi 
^id  say  that,  it.  has  &o  defined  that  trade.     The  law  that  mdcea  iti 
{BaBay  ia  passed  only,  in  aid  of  altogether  another  law^  whieh  last' 
xaipdatas  ^miowtroe,  and  thus.prohibita  the  trade  with  Afirioain> 
i^fgpoeat  and  wfa^etver  the  lal4ar  laws  cannot  stand  befauseof  its' in*. 
Hyifflity^of  Qowrse.  tbo^meva  auadUiariea  of  suoh  law,  tba  iMro  penal' 
4MAtlM0(%.  t#  fmven4.  the.  violatiea  0|f  Iha  principal 
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ragttlatieDS,  fall  with  the  fkll  of  those  rttgulations.  The  crimhia! 
statates  are  foanded  on  the  commerciaL  statutes,  and  the  anconstita- 
tionalitj  of  the  one  makes  the  other  equally  unconstitutional. 

But  though  the  law  against  the  ^ye  trade  is  unequal  and  uncon- 
stitutional, yet  there  is,  as  I  said  at  first,  very  little  hope  of  procur- 
ing its  repeal.  The  Congress  is  too  much  under  Northern  influence 
for  this  measure  of  equal  justice  to  make  its  way  through  that  body ; 
and  this  fact  is  itself  an  evidence  of  the  unconstitutional  pre-emi- 
nence that  the  laws  against  the  slave  trade  have  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  Northern  fanatics.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  operation  of 
those  laws  to  overthrow  that  constitutional  equality,  which  ought  to 
have  been  preserved  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  and 
which  ought  now,  since  it  has  been  lost,  to  be  restored  at  the  earliest 
pofisiUe  day.  Neither  have  I  much  confidence,  I  most  confess,  in 
our  securing  from  the  Supreme  Court  a  decision  that  will  protect 
the  Southern  States  in  this  matter.  The  Supreme  Court,  it  is  trae^ 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  claims  made  by  Southern  men, 
that  they  should  enjoy  the  Territories  of  this  Union  equally  with 
Northern  men.  But  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  tarifi^  at  one  time, 
that  involved  the  meet  shocking  inequalities  and  injostioe  to  the 
slave  States. 

But  whether  the  Supreme  Court  comes  forward  to  our  asastanoe 
or  not,  there  is,  as  that  contest  on  the  tariff  showed,  a  remedy  aflford- 
ed  by  the  constitutional  organization  of  these  States,  which  is  as  am- 
ple as  we  could  desira  When  a  law  is  unconstitutional,  though  it 
be  upheld  by  every  department  of  the  Federal  Gk)veniment,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  submit  tamely  to  that  government's  usurpations.  We  may 
nullify  the  law — ^we  may  interpose  the  shield  of  State  power  to  pro- ' 
tect  our  citizens  against  the  tyrannical  enactment.  We  may  tell  our 
citizens  to  buy  negroes  imported  from  Africa,  just  wherever  one  is 
offered  to  them ;  and  we  may  tell  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Crovem- 
ment  that  they  cannot  execute  that  unconstitutional  law  within  the 
limits  of  our  State ;  that  we  have  never  given  them  authority  to  do 
so,  and  have  no  sort  of  intention  to  suffer  them  to  do  so. 

I  have  no  design,  however,  of  arguing  the  abstract  tbeoiy  of  nul- 
lification just  now.  I  take  that  theory  for  granted,  as  I  have  taken 
another  point  for  granted  in  the  course  of  this  argument,  namely, 
the  inequality,  in  point  of  fact,  of  the  laws  against  the  slave  trade. 
My  main  attempt  has  been  to  show  that  the  power  of  prohibiting 
the  slave  trade  was  not  a  particular  power  given  by  the  constitution, 
but  only  a  particular  application  of  a  general  power  of  regulating 
foreign  commerce,  and  to  show  that  it  was,  therefore,  within  the 
control  of  the  general  restrictions  of  the  Constitution.  I  say,  that,- 
arguing  only  to  show  that  if  unequal  it  was  also  unconstitutional, 
I  have^  for  the  most  part,  presumed  the  laws  against  this  trade  to  be^ 
confessedly,  unequaL  t  now  presume  that  if  a  law  is  shown  to  be 
unconstitutional,  it  may,  with  profMiety,  be  nullified.  Both  theee 
points  might  be  discussed  at  considerable  length  ;  but  the  discussion 
of  nullification  is  one  in  which  I  ooold  hardly  say  anything  new,  and 
the  diacusaion  ,of  the  other  point,  whether  the  SoiU}i  is  an  vraeqiMii 
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snffefer  bj  the  laws  against  the  dave  trade,  I  have  not  time  to  en- 
gage in.  Besides,  I  think  it  a  question  that  every  Missisippian  will 
answer  in  the  same  way  that  I  would,  and  therefore  it  does  not  need 
to  be  discussed.  Mississippians  will  be  all  inclined,  I  think,  to  be- 
Meye  the  laws  in  question  unjust  and  unequal ;  and  if  they  believe 
that,  the  argument  I  have  made  applies,  to  make  them  believe  those 
laws  to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  will  be  to  very  little  purpose,  however,  that  a  law  is  shown  to  be 
nnconstitutional,  unless  your  auditors  be  disposed  to  nullify.  Now, 
I  know  that  nullification  is  not  a  popular  doctrine  at  this  day;  but 
the  doctrine  that  the  States  are  sovereign  is  popular,  and  the  two 
great  champions  of  consolidation  and  State  sovereignty,  respectively, 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  agreed  that  there  was  no  possible 
chance  of  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignly  without  also 
acceding  to  that  of  nullification.  And  I  believe  that  at  this  day  Mr. 
Calhoun's  conservative.  Union-saving  doctrine  of  nullification  could 
easily  be  made  the  most  popular  of  all  others  amon^  our  people. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  could  easily  be  brought  to 
realise,  that  their  only^  constitutional  hope  of  enjoying  their  natural 
and  just  right  to  draw  more  negroes  from  Africa,  springs  from  their 
power  and  right  to  nullify  the  unconstitutional  laws  of  Congress. 
They  could  easily  be  made  to  perceive  that  through  nullification 
alone  has  the  South  any  hope  of  preserving  slavery  everywhere  that 
it  now  exists,  and  of  adding  to  the  number  of  slave  States  in  this 
Union.  Mississippi  has  her  destinies  in  her  own  hands.  It  does  not 
depend  upon  the  Northern  people,  but  it  depends  on  us,  whether. we 
will  festore  the  Southern  people  to  a  position  of  equality  in  this  con- 
federscr^.  The  only  thing  it  requires  is,  that  we  tell  our  people  to  buy 
negroes  wherever  they  can  get  them,  and  that  we  will  protect  them 
against  the  arm  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  against  its  attempts 
upon  them  here  at  home.  Negroes  will  certainly  be  imported  into 
Mississippi  in  abundance,  if  we  will  only  declare  that  no  power  shall 
touch  them  after  their  importation.  Negroes  are  imported  into 
Cuba,  notwithstanding  the  perils  of  the  seas;  and  why  may  they  not 
be  brought  here,  and  brought  here  quite  as  abundantly,  and  at  prices 
quite  as  low.  The  only  thing  it  needs  is,  that  the  people  of  Missis- 
dppi  stand  by  their  rights  in  this  matter ;  and  if  they  do  not  stand 
by  those  rights — if  they  prove  untrue  to  the  memory  of  their  courage* 
ouB  forefathers,  who  stood  by  their  rights  against  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  1776,  and  against  the  Federal  Government  in. 1832 — if  Missis- 
sippians  do  not  seize  this  opportunity  of  snatching  their  section  from 
a  position  of  still  more  decided  inferiority  than  that  they  now 
labor  under — if,  by  their  recreancy,  Mississippians  contribute  to 
plunge  their  Southern  brethren  into  a  still  more  hopeless  subjection 
to  the  growing  giant  of  Northern  fanaticism,  and  contribute  to  hurry 
upon  us  the  horrors  of  internal  dissension  and  of  dissolution,  which 
our  Northern  masters  seem  so  willing,  and  seem  about  to  be  so  able, 
to  force  upon  us — if  Mississippi  and  our  sister  States  do  not  at  once 
be^  the  restoration  of  Southern  equality  in  this  government,  when 
it  only  requires  a  little  firmness*  on  their  part  to  accomplish  that  res- 

vou  I. — ^NO.  I.  •  6  r^  J 
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toration,  and  thus  eaTe  tbe  Unson  from  destnictioii — then  wiH  oar 
people  and  this  Sontliern  people  receive,  as  they  will  deserve,  verj 
Uttle  sympathy,  very  little  other  than  contempt,  for  their  lamentatioDt 
over  the  dq>arture  of  their  glory  and  the  triumph  of  their  enemies. 


ABT.  VII-THE  COAL  PEODDCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  OHIO.* 
Omo  has  been  known  to  contain  coal  since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country  by  the  whites.  It  was  observed  by  the 
hunters  in  the  beds  and  banks  of  the  streams,  and  occasionally 
cm  the  hillsides,  or  under  some  overhanging  rocky  cliff.  It 
was  thus  plainly  exposed  to  view  at  Fomeroy  ;  and  Mr.  Ponie- 
roy,  then  a  merchant  of  Boston,  on  seeing  a  coal-bed  of  supe* 
rior  quality,  and  witiiin  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Ohio  river, 
was  enraptured  with  the  future  prospects  and  wealth  of  a  re- 
gion then  a  wilderness,  but  with  a  productive  soil  and  untold 
treasures  of  mineral  fuel,  which  he  looked  upon,  even  then,  when 
almost  the  whole  region  was  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  of 
trees,  as  the  main  element  of  motive  power  for  extensive  man- 
ufacturing  industry,  and  as  fuel  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  unborn  generations  of  mankind.  Here  he  bought  property, 
then  deem^  of  little  value,  and  no  more  valuable  for  the  coal 
contained  in  it ;  here  he  applied  his  energies  and  his  means ; 
through  years  of  toil,  and  tx^s,  and  difficulties,  he  persevered, 
till  his  coal  met  a  continually-inoreasiDg  market,  established 
a  good  name  as  a  manufacturing  and  domestic  fuel,  and  now 
for  many  years,  in  fact  from  the  first  use  of  coal,  it  has  been 
rthe  point  of  the  greatest  coal  production  in  Ohio. 

Coal  occurs  in  twenty-nine  counties  in  Ohio,  and  the  area 
►occupied  by  the  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  formation,  is  about 
12,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  area  of  Ohia 
Ooal  is  mined  in  some  of  the  counties  only  forblacksmiths'  use, 
and  fuel  for  a  few  fires  and  steam-engines,  wood  being  yet 
Abundant,  and  cheap.  In  quantity,  coal  in  Ohio  may  be  con- 
sidered practically  inexhaustible,  and  over  most  of  the  territo- 
ry is  little  appreciated  bv  the  owners  as  an  element  of  future 
productive  industry,  and  a  source  of  wealth.  Where  coal  is 
.mined  for  market,  and  made  a  source  of  business,  and  where 
manufacturing  establishments  mine  and  use  their  own  coal, 
the  value  of  coal  property  capable  of  availability,  is  better  un- 
derstood. Those  who  do  understand  this  are  not  particularly 
anxious  to  enlighten  their  neighbors,  especially  if  their  lands 
would,  at  any  time,  be  a  desirable  acquisition. 

The  coal  production  and  consumption  in  Ohio  have  been 
rajMdly  increasing,  almost  in  a  geometrical  progression,  sinee 

*  By  W.  W.  Mather,  Skq^  in  the  .Mining  Magaaine. 
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Qie  first  use  of  coal,  beyond  its  plaoe  of  production.  Coal,  in 
«mall  quantities,  was  sent  down  the  Ohio  river  from  Pitts- 
burg andPomeroy  on  rafts,  and  afterward  on  flat-boats,  which 
is  still  oontinued  from  sundry  places  as  a  small  business ;  but  at 
the  main  points  of  production,  the  coal  is  transported  in  barge?, 
towed  to  market  by  a  steam  tug-boat.  Each  tug-boat  usually 
tows  eight  barges  from  Pomeroy,  New-Hartford,  Mason  City^ 
and  West  Columbia  (towns  near  Pomeroy  on  the  Ohio),  ana 
each  barge  carries  a  load  of  6,000  to  12,000  bushels  (240  to 
400  tons*),  according  to  the  stage  of  water,  so  that  each  trip 
of  the  tug-boat  tows  down  48,000  to  96,000  bushels  (1,900  to 
3,800  tons)  of  coal.  The  Pittsburg  and  Youghiogheny  coal  is 
transported  in  Uie  same  way,  much  more  than  formerly,  when 
the  coal  was  floated  down  the  stream  in  flat-boats  in  pairs. 
This  mode  of  floating  down  by  the  current  subjected  the  own- 
ers to  many  severe  losses  of  boats,  wrecked  on  the  bars  and 
snags,  and  by  storms  and  ice,  and  by  rapid  changes  in  the 
stage  of  water ;  and  the  mode  of  transportation  by  barges  an4 
tugs,  is  found  in  the  end  as  cheap,  and  far  more  reliable  for 
steady  business. 

The  Ohio  canals,  as  soon  as  opened  for  business,  began  to 
carry  some  coal,  which  steadily  increased  until  raibroads  became 
carriers;  but  the  cheaper  carriage  by  water  will  cause  canals 
and  the  Ohio  river  to  float  the  coal  sent  to  market  from  their 
borders,  except  in  favored  locations,  where  railroad  facilities 
and  an  extensive  and  ready  market  cause  land  transportation, 
Cleveland  is  a  market  that  draws  much  coal,  even  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  consequence  of  the  great  consumption, 
and  her  facilities  as  a  point  of  distribution  to  supply  the  vari- 
ous lake  markets,  and  the  steamboats  navigating  the  lake« 
Cincinnati,  in  time  of  low  water,  or  obstruction  of  navigation  of 
the  Ohio  by  ice,  receives  considerable  supplies  of  coal  from  Vin- 
ton and  Jackson  counties  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Rail- 
road ;  from  Perry  County  and  from  the  Hocking  Valley,  by  the 
Wilmington  and  Zanesville  Railroad  ;  from  Zanesville  and 
Cambridge,  and  Coshocton,  by  the  Central  and  Cleveland,  Co- 
lumbus and  Cincinnati  railroads. 

These  railroads  and  their  branches  transport  most  of  the  coal 
from  the  ooal  region  for  the  supply  of  the  central  and  south- 
western parts  of  Ohio,  that  are  not  furnished  from  Cincinnati, 
as  a  distributing  point  for  the  Ohio  river  coal,  and  furnish  Cin- 
cinnati when  the  coal  is  scarce  or  high. 

The  following  table  shows  the  coal  production  of  Ohio,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  returns  and  Mansfield^s  Statistical  Report, 
and  received  at  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland : 

*  In  Ohio  the  legal  ton  ia  2,000  pounds,  and  buahel  of  eeal  SO  peanda,  to  fhal  26 
boahela  of  ooal  make  a  ton.    At  the  furnaces  and  in  the  iron  trade,  2,268  pounde  bj 
I  make  a  ton  of  iron,  ore,  or  eotl.  uiym^Kuuy  ^^^^^ll^ 
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OoAl  Mined  in  1840.. 
•*  "  1850. . 
'*  •*  18M.. 
«         "         1857.. 


3,612,409 

8,000,000 

28,800,000< 

46,109,910 


Coal  received  in  1840. 
'  "  1850. 

'  «  1858. 

'  «  1867. 


Ciaelnnatt.       GtervUnd. 


1,600,000 
4,500,000 
8,000,000* 
14,640,000 


150,000 
2,382,604 
6,000,000 
8.960.000 


1,060,000 
0,838,«>4 
14,000»00<»» 
23^10,000 


•  B.  B.  Becord,  rol.  2,  p.  634. 

Mr.  Mansfield's  estimate  for  the  coal  production  of  Ohio  for 
1853,  included  the  production  of  those  counties  only  where  coal 
is  mined  for  distant  markets — those  along  the  Ohio  and  on  the 
Ohio  canals  and  Muskingum  Improvement.  The  numbers  in 
Hie  following  table  (A)  marked  thus  *  are  from  his  estimate 
for  1853,  in  the  Railroad  Record  (vol.  ii.  p.  534);  and  his  esti- 
mate for  1857,  in  his  Statistical  Report  (p.  90)  marked  thust. 

A.^TabU  of  Coal  Production  m  Ohio,  1868-'57. 


1853. 

1854. 

1857. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Meigs(PomeroT) 

•8,000,000 

320,000 

0,(Hjii,i:hw) 

860,000 

lO.iA'dM'Hf 

400,000  a. 

Athena 

•1,600,000 
•4,000,000 

60,000 
160,000 

3,IJ1Jl5ItIKJO 

80,000 
200,000 

t2.f.liMJjUU<l 

80,000  6. 
240,000  e. 

Sommit 

S,0<W,LHI0 

t6,IKH',<XH> 

Stark 

•1,000,000 
•    600,000 

40,000 
20,000 

80.000 

t2.O(Ht,O0O 

80,000  (f. 
71,800  e. 

Tuscarawas 

40  000 

tl.;95,tllMJ 

Maskingam 

♦2,noo,(mo 

80,000 

%tjoi},*im 

80,060 

t20iX>/«M> 

80,000/. 

Lawrence 

•2.rHJ<r,0t.i(> 

80,000 

.■1,1100,000 

120,000 

t2.iJOO,0O(J 

100,000^. 
64,000  X. 

Jack.non 

•  J.tMJO.OUft 

40,C00 

i.soo.ooo 

60,000 

l,lK)0,0O(J 

YiDton 

•  3wa,o<M> 

12,000 

1.500,000 

60,000 

1.70»tO<KI 

48,000  i 

Coshocton 

•    300.000 

12,000 

aoo.ooo 

32,000 

1,000,000 

4o,oooy. 

Jfeffsraon 

•l.OUOpOCNI 

40,000 

?.(.lTOiOOO 

80,000 

t6,lW>,000 

200,000  ib. 

Belmont 

•],OCM»,IH}0 

40,000 

.  ..■     I'ljri^ 

80,000 

f3,rtHJ  \HM.\ 

140,000  I. 

Licking 

•    200,000 

8,000 

«wv,iAAI 

8,000 

irO.OtlU 

10,000  m. 

Trumbull 

«    60(f,WX) 

24,000 

2.000,000 

80,000 

14,300,000 

172,0001*. 

Washington 

•    tHM»,000 

8,000 

200.000 

8,000 

t   200,000 

J'S2 

Monroe 

•   ion,ooo 

8,000 

250,000 

10,000 

800,000 

12,000 

Morcran  .  • . 

4.000 
12,000 

300,000 
600,000 

12,000 
20,000 

800,000 
600,000 

12,000  0. 

Harrbon 

20,000 

Quemsey 

1  iirii.iji'O 

40,000 

1,600,000 

60,000 

tl,2OO,0OO 

48,000 

Carroll. 

1.IK:H],II!HJ 

40,000 

1,600,000 

40,000 

1,000,000 

Mahoning 

l.lMttJ.UOO 

40,000 

3,600,000 

140,000 

14,340,000 

173,600 

Columbiana  — 

^^n(H},£lCK( 

80,000 

8,000,000 

120,000 

tl,366;000 

64,600 

Portage 

],.-,ijih^iHHj 

60,000 

2,000,000 

80,000 

2.000,000 

80,000 

Perry 

Qallia 

20.000 

1,000,000 

40,000 

tl,000.000 

40,000 

66o,'6oo 

1,000,000 
600,000 

16,000 
20,000 
40,000 
20,000 

600.000 

600,000 

1,500,000 

800,000 

24,000 
20,000 
60,000 
82,000 

600,000 

600,000 

1,500,000 

800,000 

24,000 

I4o\)le 

20,000 

Jlf^Ytl9 

60,000 

Uolmet. 

32,000 

geloto 

800,000 
50,000 

12,000 
2,000 

400.000 
100,000 

16.000 
4,000 

400,000 
200,000 

16,000 

Hocking 

8,000 

83,960,000 

1^68,000 

61,160,000 

2,046,000 

69,850,000 

2.304,000 

N0TB8. 

a.  6,000,000  buthela  tranmoried  on  Ohio,  2,000,000  steamboats,  1,000,000  salt  manulketare, 
1,000,000  ironworks  and  fael,  &c. 

6.  1,666,807  bushels  reeeired  and  passed  Logan  on  C»nal,  and  600,000  more  should  be  added 
for  saltworks,  fuel,  steam  engines,  kc. 

e.  5,000,000  orer  Ohio  Canal. 
.4.  Ironworks  use  much.    3,000,000  would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth. 

e.  2,000,000,  including  domestic  consumption. 

/.  Muskingum  sfaould  be  2,000,000  for  1850. 

g.  Ironworks  and  manufactories  use  2,000,000. 

h.  Ironworks,  manufactories,  and  steam  engines,  nse  1,000,000. 

t.  500,000  to  Erie,  orer  Erie  and  MarletU  R.  R.,  and  probably  600,000  more  to  other  plaeea. 
Ironworks,  steam  engines,  and  fuel  the  remainder 

/  Canal  and  railroad  transportation  and  home  coniumption. 

k.  Chiefly  goes  to  Cleveland  by  railroad. 

/.  1,800,000  moved  by  river  and  railroad. 

m.  Vuel  and  eoal-oii  works. 

in4&600,000  carried  to  Cleveland  and  to  Brio. 
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Th^  ooimiies  not  marked  are  sappoeed  to  prodaoe  aboat  the 
amoontfl  indicated  for  B.  R.  tranqpcNrtatbn,  steam  engines,  do- 
mestie  fuel,  iron  smelting,  iron  manufeoturing,  etc.  These,  it 
may  be  seen,  swell  the  aggregate  probable  prodaotion  in  1853 
fran  23,800,000,  to  33,950,000  bushels,  and  the  prodaotion  in 
1857,  from  46,100,910,  to  59,850,000  bushels,  and  these  aggre* 
gates  are  mipposed  to  represent  about  the  total  quantities  of 
coal,  mined  in  Ohio  during  those  years.  Some  of  the  numbers 
may  be  too  high,  some  perhaps  too  low,  but  they  are  beliered 
to  be  near  the  truth. 

In  1863  .88,960,000  bu8hel8=  1,368,000  tons  of  2,000  lbs.  or  26  bushels  ^  ton. 
In  1867.. 69,860,000    "        =2,894,000    " 

The  following  table  shows  the  coal  movements  on  the  Ohio 
canals  and  the  Muskingum  slackwater  improvement.  It  gives 
but  a  limited  view  of  the  movement  of  Ohio  coals — only  of  those 
mined  along  the  borders  of  the  Ohio,  Hocking  and  Walhonding, 
and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals,  and  transported  to  their 
marts  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Muskingum  improvement 
population  consumes  all  the  coal  produced  along  its  borders 
except  what  is  sent  over  railroads,  and  also  some  of  the  Youghio- 
gheny  coals. 

The  Miami  and  Miami  Extension,  and  Wabash  and  Erie 
canals,  transport  coal  from  Cincinnati  to  supply  Hamilton,  Mid- 
dleton,  Dayton  and  Piqua,  with  coed  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
and  from  Toledo  the  northeastern  Ohio  coal,  to  supply  the 
towns  in  northwestern  Ohio  for  similar  uses. 

The  transportation  of  Ohio  coals  on  the  Ohio  river  exceeds 
the  amounts  moved  on  all  the  canals ;  and  the  coal  movement 
from  Pomeroy  and  its  vicinity  alone,  even  exceeds  all  the  coal 
movements  on  the  canals  and  slackwater  improvements  of  Ohio, 
during  any  one  year  since  they  began  to  be  used. 

BaOroad  movements  of  coal  from  the  coal  regions  in  Ohio 
commenced  in  1852,  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad  ; 
then  on  the  Ohio  and  Central  Railroad  in  1853  ;  the  Cincinnati 
and  Marietta  Railroad  in  1855 ;  the  Cleveland  and  Mahoning 
in  1856 ;  the  Cincinnati,  Wilmington  and  Zanesville  in  1854, 
and  the  Steubenville  and  Indiana  Railroad  in  1855  or  1856, 
and  which  latter  road  and  the  Central  Railroad  bring  coal  to 
Columbus. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  (B),  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  the  movement  and  conse- 
quent consumption  of  coal,  not  only  in  the  coal  districts,  but 
exterior  to  them,  from  1836  to  1853,  when  railroads  began  to 
transport  coal — that  the  maximum  amount  was  in  1853,  when 
11,404,523  bushels,  or  456,181  tons,  were  received  on  the  Ohio 
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canate  and  etecfrwwtet  naTigatioB,  paying  tolls  on  these  vufTcm* 
meats.  The  qaantities  received  in  the  different  markets  are 
steadily  and  rapidly  inoreasing  in  amount,  but  tiie  amounts 
Arom  railroad  transportation,  and  tiie  amounts  from  the  Ohio 
river  navigation  from  the  various  mining  distriols,  are  not  as- 
certained. The  amounts  iiius  transported  oan  he  ascertained, 
perhaps  accurately,  from  the  railroads,  but  only  by  a  rude  ap- 
proximation from  the  vmrioua  mining  points  on  the  Ohio; 
10,000,000  bushels  from  Pomeroy,  2,000,000  from  Yellow 
Creek  and  Steubenville,  and  near  Wheeling,  and  100,000  from 
near  Hanging  Rock,  is  not  far  from  the  amounts  shipped  and 
sold  to  steamboats  of  Ohio  coals  on  the  Ohio  riyer. 


B. — Movement  of  Coal  and  Coke  on  the  Ohio  CanaU  and  Muskingum  Improve- 
ment, from  1836-'57  {except  1851).— By  W.  W.  Maiher.  Prepared  from  the 
Returns  of  the  Collectors  in  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 


iralhoDding 

Pm.*Ohlo 

MaaUtagnB  R. 

Hoektnt 

IflMBl  *  Brie, 

CftnaL 

CmmO. 

CuaL 

*KxkOuAL 

Total. 

IrriMd. 

Arrfttd. 

Arrived, 

Arti9»d. 

Arriited. 

Arrivtd. 

ArrU^ 

1836 

102,407 

.... 

2,847 

106,254 

MS7 

672^6 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

16,940 

689,81i 

1838 

189,719 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

19,716 

200,436 

1839 

294,721 

.... 

.... 

.... 

27,667 

89Z,37» 

UMO 

401,787 

.... 

.... 

iijm 

461,646 

1841 

679,138 

.... 

12,818 

61,098 

47,378 

800,430 

IS^ 

641,198 

.... 

.... 

8,856 

04,866 

18,283 

781,689 

1013 

8il^f» 

85,991 

47,010 

963,606 

tm 

827,863 

26,608 

.... 

60,9^6 

916,433 

na 

l,a06,9W 

24,206 

.... 

62,M8 

1^282,815 

1846. 

14821,895 

.... 

86.385 

208,926 

86,748 

1,646,96s 

1847 

1,847,048 

66,682 

381,609 

116,449 

2,401,689 

1848. 

2,998,777 

.... 

62,676 

622,197 

183,732 

8,767,472 

1849 

2,982.864 

.... 

76,316 

526,346 

48,997 

3,628,528 

IMO 

1851 

8,116,860 

1,386,186 

66,611 

618,642 

K6,806 

6,369,»tt 

1862 

6;406,586 

6,125 

1,934,875 

807,743 

864,340 

179,719 

9,818,618 

1853 

6,900,391 

6,126 

853,576 

1,026,033 

262,599 

11,404,638 

1854 

6,484,654 

16,882 

2,856,800 

153,240 

2,284,416 

276,570 

9,195,713 

1855 

7,896,821 

,. . . 

906,084 

1,042,606 

332,386 

9,467,M« 

1866 

6,680,344 

.... 

167,628 

683.742 

236,383 

7,658,097 

1857 

6,186,829 

... 

88,881 

1,864,320 

888,433 

7,967,933 

Baahels.... 

57,536,261 

29,082 

8,726,860 

2,127,782 

9,521,852 

2,953,744 

78,598,494 

Tons  (legal) 

2^1,209 

1,163 

249,014 

86,111 

380,874 

118.149 

3,143,740 

The  following  table  (C)  shows  the  quantities  of  coal  received 
and  cleared  at  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Dayton — an  approx- 
imation to  the  consumption  up  to  the  periods  when  railroads 
began  to  bring  coal ;  and  so  far  as  the  canals  are  concerned, 
the  progress  of  the  coal  trade  from  1836  to  1857. 
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C^^RseeipU  and  SkipmenU  of  Coal  and  Coke  at  certain  Toum$,  by  the  OkU 

Canals. 


onicisirATi 

CLITBLAND. 

OOLUMBW. 

DATTOX. 

OoalMAOote. 

OMlUldOok*. 

OeeludOeke. 

0MlUk4  (Mfet. 

Cleared. 

AxzlTed. 

OUU 

AiriT^. 

ClMMd. 

Anired. 

CU'<t 

1835. 

50,473 

1886. 
1887. 

m  1 1. 

If  Isll 

40,729 

84,184 

183,484 

.... 

11,445 

.... 

.... 

1888. 
1839. 

80,250 
52^ 

78,292 
134,881 

i,OM) 

16,859 
27,122 

"•jg 

.... 

1810. 

544»2 

172!208 

1.998 

92,548 

16>85 

1841. 

74,090 

478,370 

2.843 

47,811 

20,400 

7^2 

1842. 

81,727 

466,846 

45,936 

4,561 

8,322 

1843. 

41,182 

577,869 

241 

64,185 

.... 

30,261 

2,430 

1844. 

70,831 

547,800 

61 

87,678 

*?:SS} 

6,530 

1845. 

77,853 

886,354 

1,273 

117,857 

77 

88,789 

60 

ISie. 

129,787 

859,578 

17,774 

100,490 

58,661 

618 

1847. 
1848. 

136,082 
171,7U 

1,212,8871 
13,299) 
1,967,717 

29,839 
4,468 

156,125 
296,788 

440 

64,495 
67,528 

750 
1,054 

1840. 

278,228 

1,841,067 

5.920 

409,646 

.... 

1,718 

lastt. 

201,764 

2,864,158 

14,280 

803,770 

108,812 

968 

1851. 

187,911 

2,992,343 

23,865 

506,833 

2,606 

95,055 

667 

18M. 

»8,370 

8,963,288 

1,469 

679,207 

105 

135,975 

1,401 

1868. 

378,331 

4,986j228t 

5,124 

824,049 

1,900 

133,597 

060 

1854. 

825,485 

5,313,828t 

475,234} 

2,790 

153,482 

2,930 

VM. 

•   579,385 

6,842,6141 

^,110 

424,1291 

600 

212,725 

254 

1866. 

•   277,801 

5,209,270t 

7,007 

418,8651 

3,781 

103,410( 

6,223 

M67.       •                           1 

•1,554,676 

4,057,986t 

78 

842,874} 

700 

88,076> 

.. 

•  Oindnnati  receives  her  ooal  moitly  bj  the  Ohio,  bat  lome,  since  1854,  by  B.  B.     For  the 
supply  of  the  Miami  Valley  towns. 

t  Cleveland  receives  large  amounts  of  coal  by  B.  B.  since  1852.    Increasing  rapidly. 
X  Columbus  receives  large  amounts  of  coal  through  the  Central  B.  B.,  since  1858. 
§  Dayton  receives  much  coal  now  by  B.  B.,  through  Columbus  and  ChilUcothe. 

The  table  (D)  shows  the  same  for  several  towns  on  the  Ohio 
and  Miami  canals. 

D. — A  difference  between  the  coal  received  and  cleared  at  the  Collector's  office  of  the 
Canals  and  Slacktoater  Improvements  of  OhiOf  and  showing  in  an  approximate 
manner  the  consumption  of  coal  in  those  towns  and  vidnitjf. 


Tmt. 


ClerelMid. 

Cofaimbus. 

Circle- 
ville. 

ChilU- 
cothe. 

Hamil- 
ton. 

Middle- 
ton. 

Dayton. 

50,478 

.... 

84,194 

12.653 

.... 

5,628 

2;847 

.... 

183,484 

ILHTi 

8,005 

16,440 

78,292 

1(^M9 

6,650 

no  ret'ms 

6,225 

14,891 

138,871 

23,98* 

4,955 

.... 

10,310 

13,872 



160.868 

71,54!* 

4,093 

7,703 

5,517 

6,970 

16,885 

478,870 

47,1^11 

20,108* 

21,848 

8.835 

8,603 

25,648 

492,595 

40.Zlb 

4.166« 

14,680 

7,676 

8,3C2 

577,128 

64,1  nS 

22,452 

27,470 

7,065 

8134 

27,841 

547,799 

87.^^^7*5 

15,149 

23,619 

8.126 

7,200 

34,447 

886,081 

nv.;,>w 

81.354 

88,368 

11,908 

4.281 

83,780 

841,804 

100,490 

14,718 

95,523 

20,210 

8,005 

53,028 

1,1984M6 

156,125 

41,411 

136,061 

14,590 

31,209 

64,367 

1,963,249 

203,298 

60,199 

226,744 

59,773 

45,490 

66,274 

1,835,147 

409.646 

69.129 

193,586 

29.872 

... 

2,349,888 

808,770 

68,060 

191,689 

32,177 

19,260 

107,i374 

2,868,478 

504  233 

no  r  ms. 

noret'ms 

... 

34)61,817 

679,102 

8,002 

217,868 

6.504 

8,550 

184,574 

4,961,104 

822,144 

136,689 

251,096 

46,574 

23,638 

132,647 

4,970,120 

472,444 

101,241 

299,026 

49,454 

.... 

150,552 

6,283,504 

423,520 

28,021 

883,817 

50,792 

212,471 

5,202,263 

415,084 

32,324 

286,928 

72,628 

37,635 

97,187 

4,057,858 

841,674 

67.513 

402,744 

92,165 

76,600 

83,075 

Plqua. 


1837. 
1838. 
1889. 
1840. 
U4L. 
1842. 
180. 
1844. 
1846. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848.. 
1840. 
1860. 
186L 
1860.. 
1863. 
1854. 
1866. 
1856.. 
1867.. 


600 
660 
4,100 
2,000 
2,125 
1,246 
3,562 
1,806 
3,517 
5,075 
7.458 
6,821 
9,171 

9,'463 
9,207 
10,343 
11.360 
2,975 
5,296 


72       THR  COAL  pscnwcnon  Jksn»  ooKWumoK  of  obio. 

Large  supplies  of  coal,  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
amount,  are  carried  into  Cleveland*  by  several  railroads ;  also 
into  Columbus,  over  the  Central  and  Steubenville  railroads ; 
also  Circloviile,  over  the  Wilmington  and  Zanesville  Railroad  ; 
also  Chillicothe,  over  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Railroad ; 
also  Portsmouth,  over  the  Scioto  and  H.  V.  Railroad ;  also 
Dayton,  over  the  Dayton,  Xenia,  and  Columbus  railroads  ;  also 
Piqua,  over  the  Steubenville  and  Indiana  Railroad ;  also  Day- 
ton, Xenia,  Hamilton,  Piqua,  and  numerous  places  are  partially 
supplied  over  the  railroads  leading  out  from  Cincinnati,  where 
coal  is  abundant  and  cheap. 

Table  (E)  shows  the  whole  progress  of  the  ooal  trade  con- 
sumption of  Cleveland,  so  far  as  the  canals  are  concerned,  from 
1827  to  1857 ;  and  the'railroad  transportation,  so  far  as  returnd 
have  been  published  and  seen  by  the  writer,  from  1852  to  1856. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  not  only  that  the  consump- 
tion has  been  rapidly  increased  at  Clevelcmd,  but  that  fit>m 
1854  to  1857  the  exports  by  shipment  on  the  lake  have  ex- 
ceeded half  the  amounts  received  from  the  canals  and  railroads. 
Cleveland  is  an  important  point  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  and 
it  has  already  reached  an  amount  equal  to  1,000  cargoes  of 
coal,  of  184  tons  each,  in  1855 ;  and  1,000  cargoes,  of  174 
tons  each,  in  1856. 

We  omit  the  table.  It  shows  the  receipts  of  coal  at  Cleve- 
land, in  1856,  to  have  been — 

ByCanal 174,100  tons. 

"  Lake 8.664    " 

"Railroad 77,853    " 

City  and  steamboat  consumption 80,682    " 

The  exports  of  coal  from  Pomeroy,  on  the  Ohio,  are  still 
larger,  and  counting  it  at  8,000,000  bushels,  or  320,000  tons, 
would  be  equal  to  1,000  cargoes  of  320  tons  each.  The  total 
production  of  coal  in  Ohio,  in  1857,  including  that  mined  not 
only  for  distant  markets,  but  for  home  consumption,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  about  69,890,000  bushels,  or  about  2,394,- 
000  tons,  of  which  about  520,000  tons  were  freighted  down 
the  Ohio,  or  sold  to  steamboats ;  300,000  freighted  on  rail- 
roads; 361,208  on  canals;  leaving  about  1,212,792  for  con- 
sumption in  the  coal  regions  for  fuel,  manufacturing,  smith- 
ing, &c. 

•  The  amount  received  by  CleTelaod  and  PHUburg  R.  R.  at  Tons.  Btukelt. 

at  CleTelaUd,  ifa«  in 1852, 1,000     ■»       28,300 

'«  ••  "  "         1853, 18,000     -     509,400 

«  "  "  "         1854, 41,098     «  1,182,213 

"  "  «t  M         ig55^ 74,000     >«  2,094,940 

1866, 69,179  )  _  «  ^^  ,« 

The  amount  received  bj  Olereland  and  Mahoning  R.  R.,       "    8,176  J  ~  '*>^<w-"«» 

[CUfeland  Herald— R,  R.  Rteord^  ir.  p.  472.] 
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SOmVISRN  TttA0E  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA,  ETC.  73 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— SOUTHERN  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST 

INDIES. 

GoTnuioR  W18K,  of  Yirginia,  among  wI)om  eeoentricitke  it  is  to  disenas  aU 
Mibje«ts  with  origiBality  and  ability,  writes  to  the  people  of  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines  to  South  America,  as  follows  : 
Alas,  however,  there  would  be  little  response  among  us,  though  one  from  tha 
dead  should  speak  on  matters  of  commercial  enterprise ! 

"  The  great  European  trade  has  attracted  all  eyes  so  intently,  that  attentioa 
has  been  drawn  from  equally  important  enterprises  which  are  perfectly  prae* 
tieal,  and  actually  invitmg  our  industry  and  investment  A  trade  with  Europe 
10  all  important,  and  I  mean  not  to  detract  from  the  efforts  made  to  develop  and 
establish  it.  But  time  and  immense  acquisitions  of  capital,  and  a  long  educi^ 
tion  of  merchants  associated  with  foreign  trade,  and  the  most  costly  steam  navi- 
gation, are  all  necessary  to  attain  the  far-off  consummation  of  a  direct  trade  with 
the  ports  of  the  Old  World.  And  the  question  has  always  puzzled  me  whe- 
ther we  are  not  attempting  "  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse"  in  transport*^ 
tion,  by  attempting  to  establish  lines  of  mammoth  steamers,  before  we  have 
completed  our  works  of  internal  improvement,  and  plied  the  pabulum  of 
commerce  on  the  quays  of  the  Chesapeake  for  a  trade  with  England  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  That  trade  has  its  channels,  its  connections  abroad,  its 
associationa  at  home,  its  capital  located,  and  its  merchants  educated.  But 
there  is  another  trade  naturally  and  legitimately  ours,  and  waiting  only  for  a 
master  merchant  to  mart  all  its  immense  materials,  and  to  make  us  a  city  of 
foreign  commerce  larger  in  proportion  than  we  have  now  capital  to  employ  in 
its  development,  I  mean  the  trade  with  South  America,  the  West  inoies, 
Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Paraguay. 

At  Uie  faUs  of  James  River,  here  at  Richmond,  the  capital  of  this  Common- 
wealth, we  have  mighty  mills,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  grinding 
more  than  half  a  million  of  barrels  of  the  finest  flour  per  annum  ;  and  that  flour 
commands  the  very  highest  price  of  any  in  the  world  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  is  the 
great  item  of  all  our  exports  to  South  America.  That  flour,  grown  on  our  soil, 
ground  by  our  mills,  pays  us  only  a  terre-tenant  profit  and  a  miller's  toll.  Un- 
til lately  it  gave  us  no  ship-owner,  and  has  built  us  no  ships,  made  us  no 
sailmakers  and  riggers,  tramed  for  us  no  ship-chandlers,  give  us  no  freights, 
no  dunnage,  nor  loreini  exchange,  and  has  sent  back  to  us  no  imports  of  coffee, 
and  hides,  and  fruits,  for  whole^Ue  distribution  to  the  interior,  and  has  fostered 
no  interior  trade  for  that  distribution,  and  has  consequently  educated  no  mer- 
ehants  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  brought  us  no  capital  of  commerce,  and  built 
us  no  cities.  Why  not?  Why,  heretofore  our  internal  improvements  have 
not  been  completea,  and  we  could  not  have  a  distributing  pomt  even  ibr  our 
own  great  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  we  have  had  no  agents  and  factors  abroad 
to  send  us  importations  upon  the  best  terms,  and  consequently  we  have  been 
mere  retailers  of  the  proceeds  of  our  own  produce,  and  no  im|)orter8. 

When  Minister  of  tne  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Brazil  for  nearly  four 
years,  from  the  beginning  of  1844  to  the  end  of  1847,  while  Galle^oand 
Haxall  flour  commanded  twenty-four  milreis  per  barrel,  the  Trieste,  Chili,  Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia,  New-York,  and  Baltimore  flour  commanded  twenty-two, 
twenty,  and  eighteen  milreis  on  an  avera^.  The  French  bakers  bought  the 
Richmond  flour  as  a  priming  for  their  breaS,  so  superior  was  it  in  whiteness  and 

gluten,  and,  under  proper  inspection,  it  continues  to  command  the  markets  of 
outh  Ameri<!a.  But  the  ships  which  carry  that  flour  from  Virginia  to  Rio  are  all 
built  in  Baltimore,  New- York,  or  further  north.  There  they  are  manned,  rig- 
ged, and  victualled.  They  come  to  City  Point  for  our  flour,  and  spend  nothing 
among  us  while  loading,  tor  they  come  provided  for  the  voyage.    Their  owners 


make  the  freight^  the  dunnage,  and  the  exchange,  and,  above  all,  they 
back  the  return  cargoes  not  to  us,  but  to  Baltimore  or  New-York,  to  be  dis^ 
tiibnted,  and  the  coffee  comes  through  these  ports  to  our  people  at  retail  prices. 
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Until  lately,  I  repeat,  not  a  pound  was  imported  into  Virginia,  and  not  a  Yir- 
ginia  bottom  was  employed  in  this  trade,  and  not  a  port  or  plaee  of  Virginia 
sent  a  bag  to  the  interior,  bnt  we  were  consumers  at  retail  prices  in  the  rery 
ci^  of  Biiolmiond  which  ground  the  flour  that  baught  the  cctfee. 

fint  now,  by  the  Southwestern  and  Scruthside  and  Norfolk  and  Petersburg 
railroads,  and  by  the  Central,  Norfolk  and  Richmond  are  connected  with  the 
great  interior,  with  the  intanninabk  West  at  Msmphis,  and  it  will  soon  be 
with  CincinnatL     All  interior  Virginia  is  opened,  and  the  beautiful  and  fat 

E'  ores  and  wheat  lands  of  East  Tennessee,  heretofore  unknown,  will  no 
er  get  to  market  on  the  hoofs  of  cattle  and  swine.  In  future  thev  will 
wheat  or  flour,  and  mess  pork  and  beef  to  Richmond,  and  Richmond  can 
distribute  to  them  their  sugars,  coffee,  and  groceries  of  all  kinds,  and  all  their 
supplies.  Why  cannot  Nonolk  fulfill  her  natural  destiny,  and  be  the  great 
port  of  export  and  import  for  this  point  of  distribution  for  these  great  mills, 
and  for  the  places  innumerable  of  tne  interior  and  the  West  to  be  supplied  with 
West  India  and  South  American  products  f  Is  there  not  a  concoraance  and 
homogeneity  of  interest  between  Richmond  and  Norfolk  in  this  already  estab- 
lished, and  natural  and  legitimate  foreign  trade  ? 

Richmond  has  already  begun  the  enterprise,  and  has,  I  beliere,  Bxe  fine 
barques  importing  the  return  cargoes  for  what  her  mills  grind  and  send  away. 
Norfolk  is  the  natoral  port  of  commerce,  and  Richmond  n  the  granary,  and  the 
mill-house,  and  the  distributing  point  to  the  interior.  That  is  we  true  harmony 
of  the  trade.     Let  us  have  it. 

From  memorials  presented  to  the  last  Congress  by  John  Gardner,  long  a  Rio 
eommission  merchant,  well  known  to  me  for  shrewd  intelligence,  on  whose 
statements  you  may  rel]p^  for  the  statistics  he  presents,  I  extract  some  import- 
ant fiicts.  He  was  seeking  subsidies  for  mall  steamers  to  the  West  Indies, 
Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Ho  might  well  pray  for  mails  to  South 
America.  England  has  mails,  Belgium  has  mails,  France  has  mails,  and  Brazil 
has  mails  carried  by  steamers  from  Rio  to  Europe,  but  the  United  States  have 
none.  Coflee  may  oe  falling  and  flour  rising,  and  the  European  and -United 
States  merchant  may  start  eyen  in  the  race  to  g^t  intelligence  home.  The  let- 
ter to  Trieste  will  go  £rect  by  steam,  and  the  flour  it  sends  for  be  half-way 
back,  while  the  letter  for  Ricnmond  has  to  go  to  Southampton,  in  England  ; 
getting  there,  it  finds  England  has  no  steam  mail  more  direct  than  to  Halifax 
or  St.  Thomas,  and  to  Halifax  our  letters  have  to  go  to  get  to  Richmond,  and 
by  the  time  they  get  here  the  prize  is  won  by  the  Trieste  trader  in  Rio !  To 
remedy  this  intenSction  of  our  trade  in  competition  with  Europeans  in  South 
America,  Mr.  Gardner  presented  his  memorial  to  Congress.  No  one  here  took 
notice  of  it,  though  we  were  more  deeply  interested  in  it  than  we  are  in  the 
great  Collins  line  itself.  But  I  am  not  urging  a  mail  line — certainly  not  one 
starting  from  New-Tork  for  us — ^I  am  presentmg  to  you  data  for  the  estimate 
of  profits  on  a  commerciid  line  from  Norfolk  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Ist.  We  have  no  steam  lines  in  connection  with  South  America,  though  they 
would,  as  they  have  for  Europe,  vastly  increase  our  commerce  with  the  South. 

2d.  We  have  no  steam  line  with  South  America,  and  European  Powers  hav- 
ing several,  our  commerce  is  seriously  injured  thereby — Europe's  commerce 
and  intercourse  is  enlarged  at  our  expense. 

dd.  I  would  start  a  line  at  Norfolk,  touch  at  St.  Thomas,  the  great  distribu- 
ting point  of  the  English  and  other  West  India  mails  ;  thence  to  Barbadoes  ; 
tiience  to  Pernambueo,  Bahia,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  smaller  steamer  here 
would  connect  with  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayrcs. 

4th.  The  distan(se  would  be,  from — 

Norfolk  to  Cape  Henry,  East,  85  miles- 
Cape  Henry  to  St.  Thomas,  S.  88*>  E.,  1,261  miles. 

St.  Thomas  to  Barbadoes,  S.  44<»  E.,  440  miles. 

Barbadoes  to  Pernambueo,  S.  49|^  E.,  1,950  miles. 

Pernambueo  to  Bahia,  S.  86<»  W.,  866  miles. 

Bahia  to  Cape  Frio,  S.  18**  W.,  680  miles. 

Cape  Frio  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  W.,  76  miles. 
Total  distance,  4,766  miles,  in  24  days,  at  200  miles  per  day. 

By  actual  experience  the  European  steamers  make,  including  stoppa^  and 
an  delay,  about  two  hundred  miles  per  day.    Thus  the  distance  to  Rio  ft^m 
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S^fiA  would  tikd  at  leisi  tweaty-lrap  days,  «»d  ifty  day»  oaly  wovld  be  iv 
Mbed  for  a  round  trip  to  Uuit  port,  and  bafc  lUtle  more  to  get  retume  from 
Bmiioa  Ayrca. 

6lk.  Two  larg^  propeUera,  say  of  twdve  faujidred  tons  each,  would  be  auffi- 
g&ant  for  tkie  begmniuff  of  the  trade,  and  four  would  eoon  be  required. 

6Ui.  The  exports  of  the  United  States  to  those  eountries  haye  been  much  ksa 
than  the  imports.  This  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  greater  famlities  afforded 
trade  with  Europe  by  steamers.  Our  articles  caunot  compete  with  those  of 
the  English  in  the  market  of  Brazi1,«from  the  di^)atoh  and  freshness  in  whieh 
the  laltor  ean  be  sent  out  by  steamers. 

The  foUowing  statistios  are  from  the  report  of  the  Seeretaiy  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  year  enSng  80th  June,  1868 : 

Entered  torn.  Cleared  tuns. 

West  Indies,  Ac,  not  including  Cuba 840.047 827,180 

Brazfl 126,442 87,898 

Argentine  Republic 19,402 62,674 

Total 486,891 466,762 

Bzportt  TAlae.  Bnports  toaa. 

West  Indies,  Ac,  not  including  Cuba. .  .$16,647,276 $17,216,668 

Braml 6,646.207 21,460,738 

Argentine  RepubUo 2,819,970.  .   ..     8,162,770 

Total.... $28,612,461 $41,829,166 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  alone  in  tonnage  and  value  surpassed  that  of  these 
countries. 

7th.  Norfolk  will  soon  be  the  central  point  of  the  Western  railroads  as  it  ia 
now  of  the  Southern.  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  have  a  larse 
West  India  trade,  and  Virginia  and  Maryland  have  the  most  extensive  trade 
vriih  Brazil  of  any  sections  of  this  country.  The  West  and  New-Orleans  are 
also  deeply  interested  in  the  Brazil  trade.  To  all  these  points  Norfolk  would 
be  the  most  accessible  uid  nearest  place  of  departure  and  arrival,  and  to  the 
North  it  would  be  equally  so. 

8th.  Steamers  of  1,200  tons  are  proposed  by  Mr.  Gardner  at  $2  60  per  mile, 
but  1,600  ton  steamers  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  mile  for  mail  steamers.  A  com- 
mercial line  would  not  require  so  much  size  and  cost.  But  he  thinks  a  ^niail 
subsidy  is  required  much  larger  for  Brazil  than  for  Europe,  because  the  dis^ 
tance  is  so  great  the  steamers  must  start  nearly  loaded  with  coal,  leaving  little 
room  for  freight ;  very  little  light  or  valuable  freight  or  specie  can  be  expected ; 
very  few  passengers  can  be  counted  on ;  coaf  for  tne  return  voyage  would  cost 
in  Kio  about  $12  per  ton,  making  the  average  cost  for  the  voyage  upward  of 
$9  per  ton,  or  double  the  cost  of  coal  on  a  European  voyage.  But  tnis  is  an 
anpiment  with  Congress  for  a  subsidy,  for  a  passenger  steamer,  to  carry  mails. 
Why  must  the  steamers  start  nearly  loaded  with  coal  when  they  have  depots 
at  ^.  Thomas,  Barbadoes,  PemamDueo,  Bahia,  and  Rio?  Again,  trade  would 
be  increased,  and  the  eorrespondenee  would  increase,  and  all  g^  l^  this  route 
from  the  United  States  to  Rio,  and  the  postage  wonhl  pay  without  a  subsidj. 
If  a  subsidy  could  be  obtained  it  would  be  only  an  adaitional  profit.  Agam, 
the  balance  of  trade  is  so  much  against  us  now  as  to  fovor  the  European  rival 
trade  in  exchange,  and  specie  would  be  remitted  necessarily  to  meet  tne  balance 
of  trade  instead  of  paying  the  premium  now  paid  for  exchange.  Passengers 
would  vastly  increase  in  numbers  as  soon  as  steam  travel  is  substituted  for 
sails.  And  a  commercial  steamer  would  not  cost  at  the  rate  of  a  passenger  and 
mail  aieamer. 

The  statistics  of  the  Brazilian  trade  furnished  by  Chevalier  de  Aguiar,  in 
Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  show  that  from  188d-'84  to  1866-'66,  twelve 
years,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  had  actually  decreased  fourteen  per 
cent,  while  tnose  from  England  had  increased  seventy  per  cent,  consistmg 
chiefly  of  cotton  soods.  At  the  same  time  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
had  increased  180  per  cent. — the  great  balances  caused  by  this  expert  being  paid  by 
btils  of  exchange  on  England^  instead  of  increased  exports^  which  exchange  trot 
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all  the  mifHtnta^ei  of  the  greai'mcrtate  o/thi  coffee  trade  with  the  United  Steiet, 
The  ooDsamption  of  Brazilian  produce  in  Great  Britain  is  not  more  than  half 
in  amount  or  that  oonsvraed  in  the  United  States,  while  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  into  Brazil  are  ei^ht  timee  larger  than  fh>m  the  United  States.  And 
this  disparity  will^  on  mereasine  unless  ohecked  hy  direct  steam  eommnniea- 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  Bnt  I  need  not  go  on  condensing 
these  statistics.  I  send  yon  enclosed  the  memorials  themselves,  and  you  wiU 
•ee  by  the  last  the  importance  of  the  trade. ' 

The  great  question  is,  are  there  enterprise  and  capital  enough  in  Richmond 
and  Norfolk  to  establish  fonr,  if  not  four,  two,  if  not  two,  one  commercial 
steamer  of  1,000  or  1,500  tons  between  Norfolk  and  Rio  f  It  will  require  from 
a  quarter  of  a  million  to  one  million  only  of  capital.  It  requires  agents  sent  out 
immediately  to  Brazil,  and  depots  of  coal  to  be  established  on  the  route  ;  and 
when  cstab&shedt  it  will  be  the  speediest  policy  to  draw  to  us  a  European  foreign 
trade.  It  will  build  uj)  a  city  and  increase  capital,  and  command  exchange 
with  Europe  and  Brazil,  and  will  educate  agents  and  men  of  commerce  for  us 
in  both  Europe  and  South  America.  It  wifi  make  us  the  great  mart  of  flour 
and  provisions  for  export,  and  of  the  coffee  and  hides  and  fruits  for  import,  which 
trade  with  the  New  World  will  soon  make  us  rich  enough  to  commence  and 
carry  on  a  direct  foreign  trade  with  the  Old. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  paradox  to  say,  that  the  way  most  certain  and  speedy 
to  get  direct  traide  with  Europe,  and  to  oe  our  own  importers  thence,  is  to  bend 
all  our  energies  to  our  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  by  a 
aommercial  steam  connection,  and  to  make  the  latter  bring  about  the  former. 
We  have  all  the  materials,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  have  the  wit 
to  find  out  the  ways.  One  thing  I  must  say,  let  us  be  ashamed  to  utter  one 
murmur  of  sectional  jealousy  against  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New- York,  or 
Boston,  while  we  have  so  much  capacity  in  ourselves,  and  yet,  like  the  fool  of 
Ilorace,  stand  waitingon  the  banks  of  the  stream  for  the  waters  to  pass  by  be- 
fore we  cross  over.  We  have  wood,  iron,  coal,  tar,  pitch,  turpentme,  cotton, 
and  hemp,  to  build  and  rig  and  sail  our  ships.  We  have  flour,  pork,  beef,  to- 
bacco, salt,  and  everything  to  export,  and  not  a  merchant  to  sena  it  away  and 
bring  back  its  return  cargoes.  "We  have  exports  in  abundance,  and  strangers 
have  to  send  them  away  from  us,  and  then  bring  back  t^e  returns  to  ports  out- 
side of  our  limits,  and  we  are  but  the  retail  shop-keepers  and  consumers  of  im- 
porters in  other  States.  This  is  not  their  oppression ;  it  is  our  fault.  We  are 
not  educated  in  foreign  trade.  Let  me  implore  you  to  send  some  agents  and 
£EU!tors  abroad.  Send  some  of  your  sons  to  Rio  ae  Janeiro,  and  to  ports  every 
where  promising  to  us  a  foreign  trade.  Teach  some  one  the  ways  and  means 
of  carrying  it  on.  If  you  can't  bring  the  Great  Eastern  from  Europe,  do  start 
a  cock-boat  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.'^ 

2.— FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1857-'68. 

Thb  New-York  Journal  of  Commerce  furnishes  the  following  condensation 
from  the  returns  which  it  has  been  permitted  to  inspect : 

The  followiuj^  will  show  the  total  foreign  imports  and  exports  at  all  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80,  1868 : 

Imports  for  the  year  lB67-*68. 

Dutiable  goods $202,293,876 

Free  goods 61,044,779 

Specie  and  bullion 19,274,496 

Total  imports  for  the  year $282,613,160 

Exports  for  the  year  1857-68. 

Domestic  produce $251,351,033 

Foreign  produce  and  merchandise 20,660,241 

Domestic  specie  and  bullion $42,407,246 

Foreign        "        "        "       10,225,901 

62,638,147 


Total  exporU  for  the  year $824,644,421 
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Thii  ahovs  an  excess  of  exports  orer  imports  of  $42,081,271,  an  amount  just 
abont  equal  to  the  exports  of  domestic  specie.  Included  in  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic prodace  for  the  year  were  $181,886,661  Talne  in  cotton.  We  annex  a 
comparative  summary  of  the  imports  for  the  last  fourteen  years : 

Jmparia  into  the  United  Stales  from  Foreign  Ports, 


Tmt  Sndiog  Jane  30. 

Dutiable. 

Fre«  GDoda. 

Specie  and 
BuUlon. 

Total  Imports. 

1845 

1846     

$96,106,724 
96,924,058 
104,778,002 
182,282,826 
126,479,774 
156,427,986 
191,118,845 
188,252,508 
286,595,118 
271,276,660 
221,878,184 
257,684,236 
294,160,816 
202,298.876 

$18,077,698 
20,990,007 
17,661,847 
16,866,879 
16,726,425 
18,081,590 
19,652,996 
24,187,890 
27,182,162 
26,827,687 
86.480,524 
52,748,074 
54,867,607 
61,044,779 

$4,<17^K:^42 
8.777J32 

24.121.289 
6,SnO,224 
€.033,^40 
4.028,792 
5,453,592 
5,505,044 
4,20l,.H82 
6,958,184 
8,669,812 
4,207,682 

12,461,799 

19,274,496 

$117,264,664 
121,691,797 
146,646,688 

1847 

1848 

164,998,928 
^147,867,489 
178,188,818 
216,224,982 

1849 

1860 

1851 

1862 

212,946,442 

1858 

267,978,647 

1854 

804.662.881 

1855 

261.468.620 

1866 

814,689,942 

1857 

860,890,141 
282,618,160 

1858 

This  shows  a  falling  off,  in  round  numbers,  of  ninety-two  millions  in  dutiable 
goods,  and  a  gain  in  both  free  eoods  and  specie.  The  increase  in  free  goods  ia 
made  up  entirely  of  articles  added  to  the  free  list  hj  the  tariff  of  1857.  The 
total  imports  are  $78,276,991  less  than  for  the  previous  year  ;  but  in  dutiable 
merchandise  the  total  is  less  than  for  any  previous  year  since  1852.  We  alao 
annex  a  comparative  summary  of  the  exports  for  the  same  period  : 


Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Foreign  Ports, 


Tear  ending  Jane  80. 


Domestic 
Prodace. 


Voreign 
Prodace. 


Specie  and 
Ballion. 


Total  Szporti. 


1846 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1860. 
1861 
1862 
1858 
1854 
1855, 
1866 
1867 
1868. 


$98,455,880 
101,718,042 
160,674,844 
180,208,709 
181,710,081 
184,900,288 
178,620,138 
154,981,147 
189,869,162 
215,157,504 
192,751,185 
266,488,051 
278,906,718 
241,861,088 


$7,584,781 

7,866,206 

6,166,754 

7,986,806 

8,641,091 

9,475,498 

10,296,121 

12,087,048 

18,096,218 

21,661,187 

26,168,868 

14.781,872 

14,917,047 

20,660,241 


$i<,(;u<lt95 

£.!Jo:».i^68 

1,1^|.>7JJ24 

U^H4],tl6  ; 

7,^■::^.■|^4  i 
2t,:;_,:62 

42,674,185 
27,485,875 
41,422,428 
56,247,843  I 
45,746,485  \ 
69,186,922  i 
52,688,147  i 


$114,646,606 
118,488,516 
168,648,622 
164,032,181 
146,755,820 
161,898,720 
218,888,011 
209,642,826 
280,452,250 
278,241,064 
276,166,846 
826,964,908 
862,960,682 
824,644,421 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  is  much  less  than  the  d»- 
erease  in  imports,  for  while  the  latter  have  declined  $78,276,911,  the  exports 
have  decreased  only  $88,816,261.  Of  this  decrease,  only  $27,555,680  ar«  in 
domestic  produce,  while  the  specie  exports  have  fallen  off  $16,508,776,  and  the 
reahipments  of  foreign  produce  have  increased. 
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$.--PORK  TEiJ>£  OF  XH£  WEST,  1868-9. 


Tm  sarplns  hog  produots  of  the  West  may  be  valued  in  round  numbecs  mfc 
$35,000,000.  About  one  fourtk  of  this  business  is  tnmsaoted  at  Cincinnati  di^ 
reeUy,  and  a  considerable  proportion  besides  is  connected  indirectly  with  the 
mercantile  operations  of  this  place.  Cincinnati  has,  therefore,  become  the 
centre  of  the  pork  business.  U  is  tiie  great  controlHiig  maricot  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  meeting  place  for  operators  firom  all  sections,  East,  West,  North,  and 
South,  and  also  lor  European  traders  in  the  article.  Strangers  are  already  be- 
ginninffto  arriye,  and  inthin  the  next  thirty  days  New-Tork,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, rhiladelphia,  South-Carolina,  Virginia,  the  Western  States,  Canada, 
Eo^^and,  and  Ireland,  will  be  represented  en  *ehaage.  .  The  trade  iriU,  there- 
fore, Tcry  soon  be  in  lAtt  full  onrrent  of  activity. 

The  chief  interest  at  this  time  relates  to  the  prospects  of  the  trade,  and  inas- 
much as  the  onfy  questions  in  doubt,  in  this  eonnectton,  depend  upon  the  exteot 
efthecrop^presentinquiriesaremainly  directed  to  tiiis  point.  Upon  general 
principles,  and  irithout  regard  to  existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  reasonahte 
to  anticipate  a  suppb^  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous  season.  Two  thmgs 
only  are  necessary  ordumtrily  to  secure  a  large  crop  of  hogs,  especially  i^nm 
they  are  found  to  exist  two  years  in  succession,  vis. :  remunerative  prices  aoad 
good  supplies  of  com.  For  several  years  past  tiie  former  have  been  reaHied, 
•ad  in  regard  to  com,  it  is  to  be  remained  that  the  average  for  four  years  hae 
not  iallen  much,  if  any,  below  a  fiur  yield.  Last  year  iSie  crop,  such  as  it  mm 
im  <]iiality,  was  a  large  ome.  This  year  it  is  short,  slightly  in  some  localities, 
largely  in  others ;  but  taking  the  hog^raising  States  together,  and  including  the 
old  com  carried  over  from  the  crop  of  1867,  and  we  mive  in  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  Iowa,  supplies  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  fully  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  present  prices  for  pork 
will  induce  urmers  to  feed  all  the  hogs  that  can  be  made  ready  Tor  market  this 
season. 

The  average  price  of  hogs  in  this  market  for  several  years  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

1849-60,  per  100  lbs.  net $2  91 

1860-61,  do  do  4  00 

1861-62,  do  do  4  70 

1862-68,  do  do  6  81 

1858-64,  do  do  444 

1864^66,  do  do  446 

1866-66,  do  do  6  04 

1866-67,  do  do  6  28 

1867-68,  do  do  6 16 

It  is  thus  seen  that  for  eight  years  past  hogs  have  commanded  full  prices. 
But  notwithstanding  eight  years  of  full  prices  for  hogs,  and  four  or  five  years 
of  fiur  com  crops  on  an  average,  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  season  with  hogs 
at  $6  76  per  100  pounds  nett,  and  a  prevaiUng  opimon  that  crops  will  not  much 
exceed,  if  it  reacnes, tiie  figures  reported  for  1867-68.  High  prices  and  shoft- 
erop  views,  however,  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  are  not  to  oe  taken  as  eon- 
elusive  evidence  of  deficient  supplies.  It  has  not  often,  if  ever,  occurred  in  the 
history  of  f^e  pork  trade  of  this  city  that  a  deficiency  of  supplies  was  not  fig^ 
ured  up  at  the  beginning  of  each  season. 

Hogs  are  the  most  productive  animals  we  have,  as  they  are  also  the  most 
numerous  of  £srm  stooc.  There  may  be  a  very  short  crop  this  year,  and  yet 
a  very  long  one  next  Give  twelve  months*  noUce  to  fiirmers,  and  they  will 
furnish  as  many  hogs  as  desired,  provided  you  will  pay  well  for  them,  and  there 
is  a  good  com  crop.  Again :  the  actual  number  of  hogs  in  those  States  which 
Inmish  the  surplus  for  market  is  usualiv  about  ten  millions.  The  surclos 
packed  at  the  leading  points,  therefore,  do  not  embrace  more  than  one  tnird 
of  the  actual  number  m  the  pork-paoJdnff  States.  From  this  it  may  be  seen 
how  easy  it  is  for  farmers,  when  extra  inducements  are  offered  in  the  shape  of 
high  pnces,  to  increase  the  surplus,  and  they  have  rarely  fiuled  to  do  this 
when  the  business  opened  at  tempting  figures,  as  it  has  this  year. 
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At  many  points  the  contracts  already  made  exceed  the  total  of  last  jear*a 
tnsiness  at  the  same  places.  Wherever  there  is  a  pork  trade  there  is  a  cash 
market.  In  addition,  full  prices  prevail,  and  farmers  are  in  a  condition  to  ap> 
preciate  and  avail  themselves  of  tnese  advantages.  They  need  money.  Many 
of  them  are  in  debt.  "Wheat  crops  are  short,  and  hogs  are  the  most  available 
fihings  they  have  for  sale.  They  will  therefore  be  apt  to  sell  as  many  hogs  as 
they  can  fiitten. 

llie  views  that  we  have  thus  presented  lead  ns  to  anticipate  an  increase  in 
the  hog  crop  of  1868-*59  of  not  far  from  20  per  cent.  This  will  be  chiefly  real- 
ised in  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  ana  Tennessee.  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
will  probably  hold  their  own,  but  no  more.  The  com  that  is  now  being  fed  to 
them  is  of  superior  quality,  much  better  than  that  used  last  year,  and  the 
animals  promise  to  come  forward  in  good  order — Cincvmati  Gdzette. 

4.— NEW-ORLEANS  SUGAR  MARKET  1857-'68. 
Thi  foUowlng  is  eztmeted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Kew-Orleana  Pricu 
Curretd: 

**  The  first  arrival  of  ntw  crop  was  on  the  29th  of  September,  consisting  of  five 
hhds.  from  the  Parish  of  Iberville.  This  was  more  than  one  month  earner  than 
the  first  receipt  in  the  previous  year,  and  12  days  earlier  than  in  1855.  The 
five  hhds.  were  sold  at  the  fancy  price  of  1  lie.  ^  IB.  Up  to  the  close  of  Oc- 
tober, about  900  hhds.  were  received,  limited  sales  being  made  at  9f  <®10|c.  for 
fair  to  prime,  until  the  last  week  of  the  month,  when  prices  gave  way  fally  6c. 
^  lb.  Fair. dropping  from  9}c.  to  Z\(^Z\q.  These  last  were  the  lowest  rates  of 
the  year,  the  market  soon  rallying,  and  our  quotations  on  the  80th  of  October 
were  as  follows : 

Inferi<Mr, 3  ^  8i 

Common  to  Good  Common 8}®  4i 

Fair  to  Fully  Fair 4|<g)  5^ 

Prime b\0)  6| 

Choice  and  Centrifugal 6  (S)  8 

1^  extreme  range  for  fair  to  Fully  Fair,  during  the  next  two  months,  was  4i 
4d61c.,  but  it  fell  off  in  January  to  4®5c.  ^  ft .  From  that  period  until  April, 
the  market  steadilr  improved,  and  in  the  ktter  mimth  the  rates  were  6|^7c. 
for  ¥9ir  to  Fully  ("air,  out  fell  off  ic.  in  2foy.  The  tendeney  has  ainoe  been 
vpward,  the  range  being  6i  ®  7ic,  in  June,  8i^  ^  8|  in  Jmy,  and  9  ^  9^  hi 
Anguat    Our  quotations  at  the  close  are  as  follows : 

Inferior  and  Refining 6^  6 

Common  and  Good  Common 7  ^  Si- 
Fair  to  Fully  Fair 9  <g)  9^ 

Prime 9i<g) — 

Choice 91®  10 

Centrifugal  to  CUttified 9  (a>ll 

Refined 11  ®1U 

The  course  of  the  market,  throughout  the  season,  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing tatde,  which  exhibits  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month  for  Fair 
to  FuUy  Fair  sugar,  on  the  Levee,  and  also  the  aoerage  price  in  each  month  for 
the  same  range  of  qualities : 

1857-68.  Highest.  Xiowest.  Averaf*- 

September cents  ^P'  ft.—   <®  12 —  ®  9i lOi  (®  12 

Ootobcr lOJ  (®  12 H  &>  S 8f  (®  10| 

November 6    (®    61 4*  ®  6i 6i  (@    5i 

Deeember b}  (S>    6| 4i  <»  5  4^  (S>    6i 

Janoaiy 4i  ^    6 4i  i®  4| 4i  ®    4} 

February 5   ^    6f 4i  ®  6 4*1®    SJ 

March 6i  <®    6* 6    (g5  6i 6i  <a>    6^ 

April 6i<S>    7  6i^6f 6i(®    6| 

Hay 6i(g>    7  5|  ®  6i 6i  ®    6* 

June 6f®    7i «    ®  61 6i  (®    7 

July Sk(Sf   81 6i<®7i 7    ®    7i 

August 9    &    H 9    ®9i 9   &    Oi 
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The  first  transactions  on  plantation  reported  were  abont  the  middle  of  Deeem- 
ber,  at  6}  <^  5io.  ^  lb.  In  Febniary  about  4,000  hhds.  were  sold  at  4,4|, 
5i,  and  6|c.,  in  March  5,000  to  6,000  hhds.,  at  5i,  6,  6i,  6^,  6i,  7  and  7ic.  V  t^- 
There  have  been  bat  few  transactions  reported  since,  the  principal  ones  being 
a  crop  of  150  hhds.  in  July,  and  one  of  600  in  Aagnst,  both  at  9c.^  lb .  The  average 
price  of  the  entire  crop,  according  to  our  calculations,  has  been  52o.,  giving  an 
aggregate  product  for  279,697  hhds.  of  1100  lbs.  each,  of  $17,900,608,  a^^inst 
7l,97o  hhds.,  and  $8,137,860  last  year.  The  receipts  at  the  levee  have  been 
202,783  hhds.,  and  6,020  bbls.  and  tierces,  against  62,468  hhds.,  and  8,995  bbls. 
and  tierces,  last  year. 

The  estimated  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  last  season,  was  only  200  hhds., 
and  this  amount  added  to  the  crop — 279,697 — would  make  a  supply  of  279,897 
hhds.  The  distribution  of  this  supply,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  has  been 
as  follows  :  shipments  to  places  out  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  our  tables,  and 
including  the  exports  from  Attakapas,  78,885  hhds. ;  consumption  of  the  city 
and  neighborhood,  80,000  hogsheads  ;  taken  for  refining  m  the  city,  MJOtd 
other  parts  of  the  State,  including  cistern  bottoms,  8,000  hhds. ;  estimatea  quan- 
tity taken  to  fill  up  hhds.  for  shipment  18,000  hhds.  ;  and  stock  on  hand  in  th« 
State  estimated  at  2,000  hhds.,  leaving  as  the  quantity  taken  for  the  West,  158,- 
012  hogsheads  against  89,576  hogsheads  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  118,436. 
The  quantity  shipped  to  Atlantic  ports  is  78,885,  against  1850  hogsheads  last 
year,  showing  an  mcrease  of  72,086  hhds. 

The  imports  of  foreign  sugar  at  this  port  since  the  1st  September,  are  1102 
hogsheads,  and  16,864  boxes  from  Cuba. 

According  to  a  statement  annually  made  up  by  the  New-York  Shipping  and 
Commercial  LUtj  the  total  imports  of  foreign  sugar  into  the  United  States,  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1857,  was  269,180  tons  (equal  to  502,469  hogsheads  of 
1200  lbs.  each),  against  275,662  tons,  or  514,569  hhds.  in  1856  ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  this  description  taken  for  consumption  in  1857,  was  241,765  tons,  against 
255,292  in  1856,  or  a  decrease  of  5  8-10  ^  c.  The  total  consumption  of  both 
foreign  and  domestic  cane  sumir,  in  1857,  wa»  280,765  tons,  against  378,760  in 
1856,  or  a  decrease  in  the  total  consumption  of  25|  ^  c.  These  estimates  in- 
clude large' imports  of  Melado  in  1857,  equal  to  about  70,000  hhds.,  or  23,400 
tons  sugar.  If  this  should  be  discarded,  the  decrease  in  the  oonsxmiption  would 
appear  much  larger,  being  81  45-100  ^  o.  Besides  the  above,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  entered  into  the  consumption  abont  10,800  tons  of  sugar  made  from 
molasses,  and  abaut  85,000  tons  of  maple  sugar,  which,  with  the  consumption 
of  California  and  Oregon,  estimated  at  6,000  tons,  would  srive  a  grand  total  for 
the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1857,  of  882,065  tons,  against 
412,185  tons  in  1856.     This  amount  is  equal  to  619,188  hogsheads. 

Comparative  prices  of  Sugar  on  the  Levee^  on  the  first  of  each  month  for  five  years. 


September 
October. .. 
November 
December  . 
January . . . 
February  . 
March  . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . , 


1857-'58, 


n&u 

8    (S> 

7i 

21<S> 

6i 

2k  (S> 

6 

2\(a> 

6i^ 

2i<a> 

6| 

8    (8> 

8 

2\<S> 

H 

2i«® 

8 

2\(a> 

«i 

ik(S> 

9* 

1856-'57. 


8i<iz>10i 

8i  (a>  m 

Si  (2  101 
7i  (S>  10} 
7}  '8>  111 

7  <s>in 

7  ®lli 
7|®  12 

9i(@  12 

91  (®  12 

10}  &  11 


18M-»5«. 


h  (at  H 

Si®  7i 

ik&>  7i 

5  <@  8 

6  (S>  S 
'4tl<3>  8| 
4    (S)  8} 

4  <a>  8} 
4i(g>  9 

5  ^  9i 
5}@  9i 


1864-'55. 


2i<®4| 

3  <@5i 
8^6} 

2|<®  5 
2i(0  4| 

8    &b 

2\<a>bk 

4  <S>% 
4    ^6i 
4    (^6i 
8t@6» 


*  Np  LoaisUna  Sugar. 
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(L— DIRECT  FOREIGN  IMPORTS— SUGAR,  COFFEE,  AND  SALT,  AT 
NEW-ORLEANS. 


▲sncLts. 

1857-^58. 

1856-^67. 

1855-'66. 

Coffee— Gaba,  <ko bags 

Coffee— Rio bafira 

Sugar— Cuba bxa.  and  bbls. 

Sugar — Cuba hhds. 

Sugar — ^Braxil,  &o bxs.  and  bgs. 

Molasses — Cuba .bhds  and  tea. 

Molasses— Cuba bbls. 

Salt-rLirerpool sacks 

Salt— Turks*  Island,  Ac bush. 

1,268 

280,655 

16,864 

1,102 

80 

2,528 

4,128 

669,873 

168,567 

11 

440,908 

29,367 

21,394 

8,306 

24,453 

29,531 

1,051,190 

592,777 

10,885 

385,982 

31,665 

6,639 

'i22 

1,683 

1,038,284 

735,282 

6— MOBILE— ITS  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 

Sats  the  Advertiser^  in  commenting  upon  the  Commercial  adranccs  of  Mo- 
bile: 

Since  oui'last  Annual  Review,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  been  opened 
for  traffic  to  West  Point,  34^  miles  from  Macon.  Within  the  year  53  miles  of 
track  have  been  laid — 25  miles  northward  from  Jackson,  Tenn.,  24  miles  south* 
ward  from  the  Kentucky  line,  and  4  miles  on  the  Columbus  Branch — leaving  a 
gap  of  only  18  miles  between  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  Columbus,  Ky.,  whioh  wili 
be  laid  by  the  middle  of  October.  The  business  of  the  road  is  increasing,  and 
we  hare  the  cheering  announcement  that  the  President  of  the  Company  has 
prorehased  iron  enough  to  complete  this  important  work.  This  road,  together 
with  the  riyers,  which  have  been  navigable  nearly  all  the  year,  afforded  all 
reasonable  facilities  for  bringing  forward  the  crops  as  the  market  demanded. 

Notwithstanding  the  commercial  difficulties  adverted  to,  encouraging  prog- 
ress has  been  m^e  in  our  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises.  Several 
steamboats  have  been  built,  new  manufiiotories  have  been  erected,  and  a  steam- 
^p  line  between  this  port  and  Galveston,  Texas,  has  been  sncoessfully  inau- 
gurated. Within  the  year  Messrs  Thomas  A.  Murray  d^  Co.,  at  the  **  Marine 
Ways,"  opposite  the  city,  have  built  three  stanch  boats — the  **  Tom  Murray,** 
a  steam  towboat  for  Pensacola  (cost  $10,000),  and  the  river  boats  **  Rescue** 
(eost  $14,000),  and  **  Senator"  (cost  $45,000),  and  we  a^e  informed  that  nego- 
tiattoDs  are  pending  for  new  work.  These  boats  are  all  built  with  Alabama 
pine,  which  has  been  found  superior  for  steamboat  hulls  to  any  other  kind  of 
timber.  The  Mobile  Dock  and  Mutual  Insurance  Company  have  a  finely  ar- 
ranged building,  covering  a  steam  sawmill,  planing  machme,  and  all  the  ad- 
lonets  necessary  for  ship  and  steamboat  building  at  cheap  rates,  of  which  they 
nave,  in  previous  years,  given  evidence.  They  have  built  two  steamboats  dur- 
ing the  Vear — the  Warrior,  for  the  river  trade,  and  the  Crescent,  for  Point 
Ckar.  The  Messrs.  Meaher,  at  their  mill  near  the  city,  have  sawed  2,000,000 
feet  of  lumber,  and  1,200,000  shingles  during  the  year,  and  are  preparing  to 
^oild  another  lar^e  steamer.  Our  iron  foundries  appear  to  be  doing  a  larger 
business  in  maehmery  than  ever  before.  The  increase  in  this  department  with 
the  last  five  or  six  years  is  wonderful.  Messrs.  Skates  <fe  Co.,  and  I.  D.  Spear 
dc  Co.,  are  prepared  to  build  boilers,  engines  (high  and  low  pressure)  of  all 
dses  and  power,  machinery  for  steamboats  and  mills,  etc.,  etc.  Messrs.  Spear 
dc  C«.  built  last  year  machinery  for  sevnty-five  circular  sawmills,  and  the  en^ 
gine  and  boilers  for  the  new  bay  steamer  Crescent.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  state  that  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Pom^oy  &  Marshall  in  erecting  a  tan- 
nery and  a  factory  for  the  manufiicture  of  russet  brogans,  is  highly  successful. 
Their  business  proves  that  sueh  articles  can  be  manu&otured  and  sold  here  aa 
ehe*ply  as  they  can  be  purchased  at  the  North. 

The  Southern  Oil  Company^s  works,  located  in  the  city,  were  formally  inau- 
gnrated  on  Saturday,  July  81st    The  &otoiy  is  a  commodious  building,  con- 
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▼«nijently  arranged  for  the  basiness  for  which  it  it  designed.  On  the  grotmd 
are  four  haee  iron  stills  for  melting  the  rosin,  whence  the  vaporized  rosin  passes 
by  means  of  pipes,  through  a  tank  of  water  into  a  large  copper-lined  oaaldron, 
where  it  undergoes  purification,  after  which  it  reaches  the  final  reserroir  for  tiie 
perfected  oil.  The  rosin  separates  in  the  still  into  three  distinct  and  merchant- 
able substances— oil,  pitch,  and  naphtha.  The  capacity  of  these  works  is  snch, 
that  1,000  gallons  of  oil,  260  of  naphtha,  and  12  barrels  of  pitch,  may  be  daily 
produeed,  requiring  the  consumption  of  76  barrels  of  rosin.  The  labor  of  onlj 
fiye  or  six  persons  is  required  to  manufacture  this  large  product.  The  oil  it 
now  used  on  nine  of  our  steamboats,  and,  according  to  certificates  of  the  officers, 
has  been  pronounced  the  best  in  use.  We  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  this  topic , 
as,  if  this  oil  shall  prove  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  the  importance  of  the  enter- 
prise to  this  section  of  the  country  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  year  just  closed  will  be  ever-mcmoraole  for  the  success  of  the  most 
stupendous  experiment  of  modem  times — the  connection  of  the  Old  World  with 
the  new  by  an  electric  cable.  This  great  event  was  consummated  on  the  6th  of 
August,  and  several  messages  to  and  from  Europe  have  already  passed  over  it, 
(convincing  the  most  skeptical  of  its  practicability.)  What  will  be  the  pre- 
cise effect  of  this  rapid  communication  upon  commerce  and  trade,  remains 
to  be  disclosed.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  however,  than  beneficial,  although 
it  will  fi;reatly  chanse  the  method  of  business.  Speculators  will  doubtless  find 
it  interfere  materially  with  their  occupation,  but  capital  and  legitimate  busi- 
jiess  will  have  little  to  fear  from  it 

Beal  estate  in  this  city  appears  to  have  suffered  but  little  from  the  depres- 
^sion  qf  business  following  tne  **  crisis."  Not  much  has  changed  hands,  how- 
.erer,  at  private  sale,  but  a  good  deal  of  valuable  property  has  been  sold  at  ano- 
-tioB,  bringing  £ur,  and,  in  some  instances,  high  prices.  Considerable  improve- 
jnent  is  now  going  on  in  the  way  of  building — several  new  stores  and  a  number 
«of  dwellings,  some  of  them  quite  imposing  and  costly,  being  in  prog^ress  of  ereo- 
»tion.  The  relief  experienoea  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  two  per  cent  Rail- 
-road  tax — ^now  all  paid  up — makes  this  class  of  property  more  remunerative 
and  desirable  than  it  has  been  esteemed  for  several  years* 


7.— EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  MOBILE. 

PORTS. 

'67-68. 

'66-67. 

'65-66. 

'64-66. 

'68-64. 

Tjtv#*mftnl 

268,091 

"962 
1,000 

192,940 
8,069 

840,812 

6,i88 
6,696 

218,616 
1,682 

227,462 

Hull 

Glasgow 

8,768 

Cowes,  Cork,  <fcc 

Total  to  Great  Britain. . . . 

266,048 

196,999 

861,690 

216,248 

281,280 

.Havre 

89,689 

88,662 
"i82 

96,021 
2,260 

110,074 
1,016 

76,762 

Bordeaux 

Marseilles 

Rouen.  Nantz.  &c 

Total  to  France 

89,689 

88,794 

97,271 

111,090 

76,762 

Amsterdam 

1,868 

7,419 
6,047 
2,286 

10,909 
8,664 

1,470 
6,447 
2,297 

16,796 
1,226 

*i46 

6^764 

"966 
8,892 

2,5i0 

10.779 

6,017 

7,881 

*640 

2,900 
2,689 

1,989 
2,818 
8,777 

rRotterdam 

2,960 

Antwerp 

6,087 

»Ghent 

•  Trieste 

6,709 

:Hamburg  and  Bremen 

*  Barcelona,  Ac 

8,894 
8,688 

'Mexico  and  Stockholm 

St.  Petersburg 

268 

^Oilier  Ports 

1,626 

Total  other  Foreign  Ports. 

81,688 

84,144 

86,074 

18,978 

28,981 

TRADE    OF   THE    MI88I98IPPI   VALLEY. 
ExporU  of  Cotton  from  Mobile — Conimued, 
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PORTS. 

'67-68. 

'66-67. 

'66-56. 

'64-66. 

•68-64. 

New-YoA 

14,862 

26,169 

12,222 

2,877 

2,220 

67,461 

8,161 

28,786 
48,782 
22,246 
7,648 
6,861 
46,040 

28,607 

64,628 

17,672 

2,976 

4,648 

78,707 

8,685 

81,664 

26,968 

16,876 

2,413 

8,724 

82,087 

1,800 

85,419 

Borton ; 

43,198 

Providence 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

23,406 
6,047 
8,921 

New-Orleana. 

64,806 

Other  PorU 

2,871 

Total  Coaetwite 

128,482 

164,687 

196,622 

118,511 

178,668 

Total  Balet 

616,447 

478,807 

680,667 

468,822 

615,681 

RBCAPITULATION. 

Great  Britain 

265,648 

89.689 
81,683 

196,999 
88,794 
84,144 

851,690 
97,271 
86,074 

216,248 

111,090 

18,973 

281,280 
76,752 

Franee 

Other  Foreign  Ports 

28,981 

Total  Foreign. 

887,016 
128,482 

818,937 
164,687 

485,086 
196,622 

840,811 
118,611 

886,968 

United  States 

178,668 

Total 

615,447 

478,624 

680,657 

458,822 

615,681 

8.— TRADE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

Th£  "  hipKkburg  Virginian'^  speoulates  as  follows  oyer  a  oopy  of  the  last  an- 
nual eommercial  report  of  the  oity  of  Cincinnati,  prepared  by  William  Smith, 
Eeq.,  the  intelligent  and  aetiye  Superintendent  of  the  Merohimts'  Exchange,  of 
that  city : 

From  this  pamphlet  we  get  a  complete  history  of  the  commerce  of  that  city, 
for  the  past  year,  as  well  as  tabular  comparative  statements  of  the  basiness  of 
several  years  preceding.  It  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  financial  crisis  of 
last  year,  Cincinnati  has  not  only  held  her  own,  but  is  steadily  increasing  her 
trade,  and  growing  in  commercial  importance. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  Union  from  which  we  should  have  expected  so  little 
of  growth,  as  Cincinnati — ^not  that  she  has  not  enterprise,  capital,  and  every- 
thing else  necessary  to  sustain  the  commerce  of  a  large  city — ^but  because  of 
her  infelicity  in  respect  of  geographical  position.  At  one  time,  not  very  long 
ago  either,  Cincinnati  was  the  border  cit7  of  the  West.  All  the  trade  from 
West  to  East  passed  through  her  sates.  But,  of  late  years,  St.  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago have  advanced  with  such  rapid  strides  as  now  to  be  reckoned  cities  of  the 
first  commercial  importance.  Of  course,  the  area  of  country,  the  trade  of  whioh 
-was  tributary  to  Cmcinnati,  has  been  cireumscribed,  and  a  portion  of  the  trade 
diverted  into  other  channels.  But,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the 
*»  Queen  City  of  the  West,"  as  its  inhabitants  delight  to  call  it,  still  holds  a 
front  rank  in  the  commercial  cities  of  the  continent. 

The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  astonishing  increase  in  the  productions  and 
trade  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — ^by  which  we  mean  not  only  the  valley  of  that 
river  itself,  but  of  all  its  tributaries.  The  Illinob,  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the 
Red,  and  the  other  streams  which  enter  into  the  grand  volume  of  water  which 
finds  its  embouchure  at  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  all  float  upon  their  bosoms, 
with  each  succeeding  year,  an  increase  of  agricultural  productions.  Moreover, 
emigration  is  steadily  pushing  itself  further  toward  the  setting  sun  every  year 
— and  the  western  tributaries  of  the  great  river  beein  to  throns  with  popula- 
Hon  almost  to  their  very  sources  in  the  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    9o 
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that,  though  Chicago  and  St.  LouIb,  and  [St  Paul V and  Memphis,  are  di- 
yerting  from  Cincinnati  much  of  the  trade  of  the  MisslBsippi  Valley,  she  still 
maintams  her  commercial  position.  And  she  will  continue  to  maintain  it,  and 
adranee  upon  it 

Amonji^  other  items  of  interest  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  is  a  table  showing 
the  destmation  of  the  exports  of  Cincinnati  for  the  past  year — speeifyinff  how 
much  was  shipped  down  the  river,  how  much  up,  how  mueh  by  railroad,  and 
how  much  by  canal.  And  it  is  this  statement  that  more  immediately  coneeras 
XIB  of  Virginia.  Every  ton  of  export  thai  CincinfuUi  tends  out^  that  is  designed  fifr 
foreign  s&pmmt,  or  for  the  Atlantic  cities^  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  seaeHiSt^ 
right  through  the  heart  of  Virginia  ! 

Cincinnati  exported,  last  year,  articles  of  merchandise  to  the  yalue  of  fiftj- 
^\t  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  least  three  fourtiis  of 
this  was  intended  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  for  foreign  exportation.  If  ihs 
great  central  water  line  of  Virginia  were  completed  to  the  Ohio  rioer^  it  would  se- 
cure  the  transportation  of  all  this  merchandise  to  the  Atlantic  coasts  and  Norfolk 
would  be  the  grand  distributing  depot,  sending  it  in  all  directions,  wherever  des- 
tined! 

As  it  is,  some  of  it  has  to  be  sent  down  the  river  to  New-Orleans,  and  there 
rcshipped.  But  the  climate  of  New-Orleans,  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  renders 
it  unsafe  to  send  there  two  of  Cincinnati's  leading  articles  of  export,  flour  aad 
pork.  Some  of  this  tonnage  goes  by  canal  to  the  lakes,  and  after  encountering 
the  dangerous  navigation  of  I^ke  Erie,  goes  down  by  canal  again  from  BuflUo 
to  New- York  city.  But  this  route  possesses  an  equal  disadvantage  with  the 
Southern  route — ^for  it  is  a  frozen  up  six  months  in  the  year.  The  only  route 
free  from  the  ice  of  the  North,  and  the  hot  sun  of  the  South-— the  shortest  roate 
— ^the  cheapest  route — the  best  route  in  every  conceivable  respect,  is  the  central 
route  through  the  heart  of  Virginia  to  Norfolk,  which  only  awaits  completion 
to  Kanawha  river,  to  become  the  great  commercial  artery  oj  the  continent ! 

We  have  considered  this  matter  with  reference  to  the  trade  of  Cincinnati 
alone.  But  when  we  reflect  that  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  even  to  the 
western  limits  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  would  pour  out  its  immense  productions 
through  the  same  avenue,  if  it  were  completed,  it  does  seem,  indeed,  an  act  of 
eriminal  snpineness  and  negligence  on  the  part  o(  Virginia  to  let  it  remain  un- 
finished. The  people,  in  some  of  the  counties,  are  already  moving  with  refer- 
ence to  the  election  of  members  to  the  next  Legislature.  Let  no  man  be  ehosen 
who  is  not  a  pledged  friend  of  the  completion  of  the  water  line  to  the  Ohio. 


DEPARTMENT  OF   AOllICULTUKE* 

1.— THE  COTTON  POWER. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cotton  Planters*  Association,  held  in  BCaoon,  Qeor. 
gia,  an  interesting  report  was  read  upon  this  subject,  prepared  by  a  committee 
oonsisting  of  John  H.  Rogers,  Messrs.  Davis,  Hillman,  Rumph  and  Belvtn. 
The  committee  well  represent  the  commercial  value  of  the  staple.  To  estimate 
the  influence  of  cotton  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world,  we  must  remember, 
that  imports  are  always  equal  to  exports.  The  estimate  of  Mr.  Marcy,  while 
Secretary  of  State,  in  his  report  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was,  that  three  fourths  of  the  cotton  of  the  world  was  pro- 
dnced  in  the  United  States,  From  the  same  report  it  is  seen  that  the  value  of 
the  cotton  of  the  United  States  is,  in  round  numbers,  $100,000,000.  Add  to 
this  983,000,000  as  the  amount  produced  in  the  other  cotton-growing  countries 
in  the  world,  and  we  have  $183,000,000  worth  as  the  averace  production  of  tiie 
world.  Now  suppose  that  $83,000,000  worth  ,be  retained,  for  the  purpose  of 
home  manufaoture^this  is  about  the  amount,  from  the  best  <ia/s  before  us — this 
will  leave  $100,000,000  to  be  exported.  But  imports  are  always  equal  to  ex- 
ports, so  that  the  country  shipping  the  $100^,000  worth  of  cottoa  mmt 
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I  in  return  $ieO«000,000  worth  of  other  ftrtidet.  Here,  then,  it  $200,000,- 
460  giTen  to  eommerce.  But  tiie  mannfaetiiring  oonntriee  receive  thiseoiton, 
torn  it  into  eloth,  therel^  increMinff  its  Tahie,  say  six  times  (which,  however, 
k  h^w  the  trae  increase.)  All  of  uiis  cloth  is  not  needed  for  home  consump- 
tion. By  again  referring  to  statistical  accounts  we  find  that  about  one  nxth  of 
the  eotton  imported  into  the  mAnofactnring  countries,  is  re-^ported  in  the  shape 
of  the  manufiictnred  article.  This,  then,  gives  $100,000,000  more  of  exports. 
nis  must  have  in  return  the  same  amount  of  imports.  Here,  then,  is 
$200,000,000  more,  which  added  to  the  other  $200,000,000— the  amount  of  the 
first  ezportatioA  and  importation  combined — gives  in  round  numbers  $400,000,- 
000  to  commerce  yearly.  We  mi|^ht  trace  this  operation  almost  to  infinity,  but 
this  is  fkr  enough  for  oie  object  m  view.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  thb  is 
the  amount  ffiven  yeairly  to  eommerce  by  cotton. 

Bnt  the  $400,000,000  worth  <^  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the 
means  of  transportation.  Who  then  can  calcnUte  the  vast  amount  that  must 
be  expended  in  making  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  $400,000,000  worth 
•f  produce—produce  which  finds  its  way  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  civilised 
worid.  The  mind  is  almost  overwhelmed  in  the  vain  attempt  This,  then,  may 
be  ealled  another  muscle  in  the  giant  arm  of  the  **  Cotton  Power.'* 

2.— INDIA  COTTON  COMPETITION  STILL  A  FAILURE. 

KxABLT  every  year  the  British  Parliament  collects  voluminous  testimony 
vpea  the  subject  of  its  India  possessions,  etc  A  portion  of  it  for  the  past  year^ 
relative  to  cotton  has  been  examined  by  the  New-York  Times,  which  says, 
(reiiB|Ting  to  the  witnesses) : 

Hr.  Landon  considers  that  Indian  cotton  can  never  enter  into  sneeessfnl  oom- 
petion  with  American  so  Ions  as  the  quality  continues  so  inferior,  however  much 
its  production  may  be  stimu&ted  ;  but  he  sa^  that  it  has  been  raised  in  value 
oonsiderably  by  the  greater  care  taken  with  it  during  the  last  ten  years.  So 
much  has  appeared  Mtely  in  papers  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  with 
TCEfersnos  to  tne  ability  of  India  to  compete  with  the  United  States  in  supplying 
€h«at  Britain  with  eotton,  that  it  is  interesting  to  refer  on  this  point  to  the 
eyidenoe  of  Major  Winffate.  In  a  report,  submitted  to  the  Bombay  Government 
in  1852,  he  estunatsd  the  waste  lands  of  Khandeish  at  five  million  acres,  consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  ot  soils  suitable  for  the  production  of  cotton,  oil,  seeds, 
waSi  other  exportable  products ;  and  this  statement  appears  to  be  the  batds  upon 
which  a  member  of  the  committee  {^rounded  his  opimon  that  Khandeish  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  more  cotton  than  is  grown  in  the  United  States.  If  the  whole 
of  the  waste  lands  of  that  province  are  capable  of  producing  cotton,  which  is 
not  likely,  and  cotton  were  grown  on  it  once  in  three  years,  which  is  the  ordi- 
iMvy  rotation,  we  should  have  1,666,666  acres  of  cotton  annually  ;  and  estima- 
ting the  crop  at  100  lb.  of  cleaned  cotton  per  acre,  which  is  Mr.  Chapman's  esti- 
mate for  the  cotton  lands  of  Guzerat  and  Khandeish,  and  is  also  the  estimate  for 
India  generally  given  in  statistical  papers  relating  to  India,  published  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  1853,  we  have  a  total  annual  produce  for  these  waste 
hmds  of  166,166,600  lb.,  or  about  one  ei^th  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States.  Major  Wingate  says :  "  I  think  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
India  could,  under  any  circumstances,  supply  an  amount  of  cotton  sumcient  to 
render  England  independent  of  America.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  however, 
that  a  large  increase  of  production  is  devisable  from  Khandeish,  and  also  from 
other  parts  of  India,  by  means  of  irrigation,  if  the  price  of  the  staple  should  rise 
sufficiently  to  make  irrigation  available ;  at  present  my  belief  is,  that  the  lo^ 
price  of  cotton  prevents  irrigation  being  resorted  to." 

With  regard  to  the  increased  cultivation  of  New-Orleans  cotton  in  India, 
Major  Wingate  gave  the  committee  a  return  showing  that  in  1856-'57  there 
were  112,667  acres  planted  with  it  in  the  southern  Mahratta  country  (the  col- 
lectorates  of  Dharwar  and  Belgaum),  though  the  first  plantation  was  mode  only 
in  1845,  when  two  thousand  acres  were  planted.  The  American  saw-gin  is 
coming  rapidly  into  operation  in  those  districts,  in  consequence  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  extending  tiie  culture  of  cotton  without  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
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oleaning  it  The  priees  of  cotton  rose  so  hifh  shmilj  after  its  introdnctioB,  as 
to  make  it  a  highly  profitable  ealtiTation,  if  they  could  only  obtain  the  means 
of  cleaninff  it ;  the  saw-gin  gave  them  the  means,  and  they  adopted  it  Mr. 
Landon,  though  he  does  not  anticipate  that  India  will  ever  compete  eneeess- 
fully  with  America  in  the  production  of  cotton,  is  of  opinion  that  the  supply 
will  be  greatly  increased  when  the  railways  now  in  course  of  construction  are 
completed.  *'  I  believe/*  he  says,  **  that  when  railway  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior in  any  direction,  it  wiU  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  European  manufactures,  and  of  bringing  to  the  sea-board  a  vast  amount 
of  exportable  produce  which  is  now  utterly  unavailable.  If  cotton  has  not  been 
more  extensively  cultivated,  it  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  other  crops 
liave  been  founa  more  profitable ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  want  of 
the  means  of  cheap  and  speedy  transportation  from  the  place  of  growth  to  tiie 
place  of  exportation.  Wnen  railroads  penetrate  these  districts,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  great  increase,  as  the  cost  of  transport  will  be  so  much  reduced  as 
to  enable  supplies  to  be  contributed  by  districts  which  are  now  beyond  reach 
of  the  market*'  Another  witness,  Mr.  J.  0*B.  Saunders,  says  that,  in  the 
country  between  Delhi  and  Agra,  spoken  of  by  Sir  J.  Lawrence  as  produciu 
four  hundred  pounds  of  dean  cotton,  the  calculation  has  very  much  fidlen  oi 
in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  trade  and  the  competition  of  American  cot- 
ton in  the  markets  of  Ajsia. 

8.— PRODUCTION  OF  WINES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Galveston  NewSf  appeared  an  excellent  article, 
urging  upon  the  people  of  Texas  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  exhibiting  Uie 
great  advantages  enjoyed  by  that  State  for  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry.   The  writer  says : 

In  the  meantime,  we  think  our  readers  will  be  much  interested  in  learning 
what  success  has  attended  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  some  of  the  Western 
States,  where  the  business  has  been  pursued  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yean, 
and  what  have  been  the  results  from  the  few  experiments  made  in  the  South ; 
and  we  think  there  are  few  who  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  what  large  prof- 
its have  been  realised  in  the  West  and  how  much  larger  still  those  profits  aie 
in  the  South.  The  g[reat  importance  of  this  branch  of  husbandry,  and  its  al- 
most certain  success  in  Texas,  when  properly  introduced,  has  determined  us  to 
obtain  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  information  in  regard  to  it  for  the  future 
numbers  of  our  Almanac.  Our  purpose  is  now  simply  to  awaken  public  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  with  the  hope  mat  our  Texas  readers  will  furnish  us  what 
information  they  can,  as  regards  any  experiments  that  may  be  made  in  differeni 
parts  of  our  State. 

Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow,  State  Geologist  of  Missouri,  has  delivered  an  able  ad- 
dress on  this  subiect  before  the  American  Scientific  Association  of  Baltimore, 
from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken,  on 

Wini-Makimo  fN  Missouri  and  Ohio. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  our  vine-dressers  have  had  to  contei^ii 
with,  and  notwithstanding  some  of  their  vineyards  are  not — to  say  the  least — 
in  very  favorable  localities  in  the  State,  their  success  has  been  very  flattering. 

The  vineyards  of  Boonville  have  yielded,  the  present  seoson,  about  6,000  gu- 
lons,  worth  $12,000.  Five  acres  gave  a  clear  profit  of  $2,000,  or  $400  per  acre. 
Mr.  Haas  made  1,550  gallons  from  three  acres. 

The  vintage  of  Hermann  was  about  100,000  gallons  from  less  than  200  acres. 
At  $1  per  gallon,  which  is  much  less  than  the  value,  it  will  give  a  profit  of  at 
least  $100  per  acre,  or  of  $80,000  on  the  200  acres  in  cultivation. 

One  small  vineyard  at  Hamburg — Mr.  Joseph  Stoby*s — ^yielded  over  1,000 
gallons  per  acre. 

The  entire  cost  of  vineyards,  preparing  the  soil,  setting  and  training  the 
vines  till  they  come  into  bearing,  varies  from  $200  to  $800  per  acr«. 

Annual  cost  of  cultivation  after. $50  to  $60  per  aora. 

Ten  per  cent  on  first  cost 20  to    80        ** 

Total  expense  for  each  year 70  to    90^  " 
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So  fhst  an  income  of  $100  per  anmtm  for  eaeh  acre,  is  enffieient  to  pay  the 
Intereet  and  the  expense  of  onltiTation. 

Jnd^'ne  from  tne  statistics  before  me,  I  wonid  snppose  all  onr  vineyardi 
have  yielded  an  ayerage  of  at  least  260  eallons  per  acre  since  1849,  which,  at 
an  ayerage  price  per  gallon  of  $1  00,  womd  giye.  an  annual  income  of  $400,  and 
a  yearly  profit  of  $800  per  acre.  So  that  the  yine-dresser,  eyen  in  the  poorest 
seasons,  can  scarcely  fkil  of  a  handsome  profit,  while  in  good  years,  his  gains 
will  Ut  surpass  those  deriyed  from  any  other  department  of  husbandry.  But 
the  profits  of  our  most  successful  cultiyators  haye  been  much  greater.  Mr. 
Preschel,  of  Hermann,  is  said  to  haye  made  oyer  400  calluns  per  acre,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  an  annual  profit  of  more  than  $600  for  each  acre. 

Such  are  the  fiiyorable  results  legitimately  derived  from  the  experience  of 
our  yine-dressers  in  their  early  efforts  in  a  new  country,  with  a  soil  and  climais 
unknown  to  the  cultiyators  of  the  grape. 

All  must  admit  that  they  aft  most  satisfactory.  £yen  if  our  climate  does 
not  become  more  dry,  if  no  more  improyements  are  made  in  the  modes  of  cul- 
ture, and  if  no  more  fityorable  localities  are  obtained,  mpe  culture  must  in- 
erease  yery  rapidly,  and  become  an  important  element  m  our  agricultural  and 
eommereial  interests. 

But,  says  the  Mobile  Mvtrtiser^  <*  the  most  extensiye  yineyards,  as  is  well 
known,  are  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  oyer  4000  acres 
in  yineyard  culture  in  the  yalley,  about  half  of  which  is  in  the  yicinity  of  Cin- 
einnati.  Of  the  yield  there,  Mr.  Buchanan,  one  of  the  most  eminent  wine- 
growers of  Ohio,  says :  *  700  to  800  gallons  to  the  acre  is  a  yery  large  crop,' 
and  *  800  gallons  is  considered  a  good  average  yield.'  Mr.  Longworth  says :  *■  A 
fiur  ayerage  crop  for  a  series  of  years  is  found  to  be  260  to  800  gallons  to  the 
aere,  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  cost  of  producing  this  crop  will  not  exceed  fiifty 
or  sixty  dollars  per  acre,  and  less,  with  proper  economy.*^  *  It  is  known,'  says 
another  writer,  *  that  100  gallons  to  the  acre^will  more  than  pay  expenses. 
Eyery  ftcre  that  is  planted  in  the  approved  vines  is  valued  at  $1,006. 

*'To  show  what  wine-making  has  done  for  at  least  one  man,  we  copy  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  which  we  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  Southern 
CidtiiHUor: 

**  *  Mr.  K.  Longworth,  of  Oineinnati,  who  has  not  only  built  a  wide  reputa- 
tion, but  a  mammoth  estate,  by  his  yineyards,  has  done  it  mostly  by  the 
Catawba  grape.  Thirty  years  oi  his  life  Ixave  been  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
the  grape,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  tried  the  foreign  varieties,  on  which  he  fiuled* 
as  the  rest  did  who  tried  them,  and  sunk  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  native  grapes  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  space  <^  sixteen  years,  has  not  only  retrieved  ms  losses,  but  has^amassed 
a  fortune  of  seven  or  eiaht  millions  dollars.' " 

So  much  for  wine-muLinff  in  the  cold  climates  of  Missouri  and  Ohio. 

Next  comes  the  subject  of 

Winx-Makino  in  tbk  South. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  assumed  that  the  average  product  ot  the  West  is 
800  gallons  to  the  acre,  worth  $400,  of  which  $800  per  acre  are  the  net 
profits — as  8100  is  more  than  enough  to  cover  all  expenses.  Almost  any 
reasonable  man  shoald  be  satisfied  with  such  a  profit  as  thip.  But  when 
the  resnlts  of  the  South  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  above  profits  fiiU  far 
below  what  may  be  realized,  and  what  have  been  realized,  in  the  South,  even 
on  our  poorest  mnds,  for  it  is  said  that  "  our  thin  pine  lands,  our  barren  sand- 
hills, wnere  neither  corn  nor  cotton  will  grow,  are  the  very  best  lands  for  the 
culture  of  the  gprape."    We  copy  from  the  Mobile  AdverHsei  : 

**  One  of  the  most  successful  vine-growers  in  the  South,  is  Mr.  Charles  Axt, 
of  Geo.     Bom  in  Germany,  on  the  Rhine,  he  hos  been  fiimiliar  with  grap^ 

growing  and  wine-making  from  his  boyhood.  Some  ten  years  ogo  he  came  to 
eorgia,  and  there  engaged  in  his  favorite  pursuit.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
he  spent  much  time  in  travelling  obout  the  country,  examininaf  the  growth  of 
the  vine,  and  studying  its  peculiarities  and  the  nature  of  the  climate.  He  says 
he  was  first  impressed  witn  the  character  of  the  climate,  which  struck  him  at 
once  as  the  finest  that  he  hod  ever  known  for  grape-culture  and  wine-making. 
And  he  eontinuet  : 
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^  *  Tke  mare  I  extended  my  obeervationt,  the  nare  eonvineed  woa  I,  timt 
Tine-cultare  would  be  the  most  profitable  rural  ocoupation  in  the  South,  if  we 
«oald  only  discover  the  mode  of  culture  and  trimming  best  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate. I  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  runoinff  through  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  whieh  time  I  felt  sure  that  I  had  discovered  the  prpper  and  onJy  plan 
that  could  insure  perfect  success  in  the  Southern  States.  This  plan  I  shall  con* 
sider  a  nuxUl  at  least,  until  some  person  discovers  a  better.  My  vineyards  are 
not  raised  Uke  those  of  either  Ohio,  the  Rhine,  or  France ;  neither  are  they  like 
those  of  Italy  or  Spain.  My  system  ai  vitu-atUure  for  Ihz  Sovth  is  adapted  to 
the  climate.    It  is  my  own,  and  differs  in  many  respects  from  all  others/  " 

Mr.  Axt  is  now  settled  near  Crawfordsviile,  Ga.,  where  he  has  a  large  vine- 
yard and  is  making  excellent  wine.  His  unparalleled  success  has  been  the  means 
of  awakening  a  great  interest  in  the  pursuit  to  which  he  is  devoted  throughout 
the  South,  but  more  particularly  in  Georgia,  where  the  business  has  been  greatly 
extended  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.       * 

With  this  introduction,  we  ask  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  a  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Axt,  which  we  find  in  the  Southern  Cultivator,  of  July, 
1866: 

Advantagi  in  Yink  Cc7lturi  possessed  by  thx  South  otbr  all  oyksb 

countriis. 

The  South  possesses  great  and  decided  advantages  in  grape  growing,  over 
either  Europe  or  the  Western  States.  In  the  latter  countries  the  grape  is  veiy 
fastidious  in  its  choice  of  soil  and  exposure — thriving  only  upon  warm, 
porous,  deeply  trenched  and  well-trained  nillsides,  facing  the  sun.  In  these 
countries,  the  first  cost  of  land  suitable  for  the  grape  is  often  from  $100  to  $400 
per  acre.  In  the  South,  where  the  gp^pe  flourishes  on  almost  any  soil  or  expo- 
sure, land  can  be  bought  fh>m  $8  to  $10  per  acre.  In  Europe  and  at  the  West, 
owinff  to  the  defects  of  climate  and  cold  nature  of  the  soil,  the  preparation  of 
land  for  vineyards  (such  as  treifching,  terracing,  walling^,  <fco.),  costs  n*om  $60  to 
$200  per  acre  ;  while  in  the  more  denial  climate  of  the  Soutli,  by  the  use  of  the 
subsoil  and  deep-turning  plow,  followed  by  the  spade  or  shovel,  we  can  prepare 
lands  for  vineyards  at  a  cost  of  $40  per  acre,  or  even  less. 

Ea&lt  Bbabiko  and  Matuutt,  at  TBI  South. 

At  the  West  (in  Ohio  and  elsewhere),  the  [vines  onl}r  begin  to  bear  a  few 
grapes  the  third  year ;  and,  if  well  managed,  from  the  nxtk  year  onward,  will 
average  from  300  to  400  gallons  of  wine  per  acre.  In  the  South,  we  can  easily 
get  one  thousand  (1000)  g^lons  of  wine  per  acre  the  third  year  after  planting  tke 
cuttings  ;  and,  under  favorable  circumstances,  from  t^e  fifth  year  onward,  each 
acre  will  average  from  2,000  to  2,600  gallons  of  pure  unadulterated  wines.  In 
Ohio  one  good  vine-dresser  can  attend  to  five  acres  ;  while  in  the  South,  from 
the  increased  length  of  the  season  and  additional  time  to  do  the  work,  the  same 
hand  can  easily  manage  ten  acres — both,  of  course,  needing  much  additional  help 
at  the  gathering  time  and  vintage. 

Superior  Glim  ate  of  the  South. 

Ohio  and  other  Western  States  are  liable  to  many  disasters  from  the  fickleness 
and  variableness  of  the  weather ;  it  beine  often  too  wet,  too  cold,  too  damp, 
Ac,  to  say  nothing  of  various  other  mishaps,  causing  a  loss  nearly  every  year 
of  h<xlf  the  crop.  In  fact,  a  fine,  warm,  sunny  summer  is  indispensaoly  rucessary, 
at  the  West,  to  make  a  good  crop  of  grapes,  and  a  finely  flavored  wine.  For 
instance,  the  year  1863  produced  a  very  superior  crop,  and  the  vintage  of  that 
season  is  still  deservedly  esteemed  ;  but,  neither  at  the  West  nor  in  Europe  can 
they  depend  on  such  a  season  more  than  once  in  ten  years.  In  the  unfavorable 
years,  the  wine  is  generally  too  rough  and  sour  to  drink  in  its  nalural  state,  and 
it-is,  therefore,  necessary  to  add  sugar  to  produce  what  is  known  as  champagne 
or  "  sparkling  wine."  This^  popular  drink  is  very  pleasant,  palatable  and  not 
particularly  injurious ;  but  in  point  of  healthfulness,  it  does  not  rank  with  the 
perfectly  pure  "  stiU  wines  "  before  alluded  to.  We,  of  the  South,  are  exempt 
from  all  climate  disasters — the  only  contingency  being  a  frost  in  May,  or  a  hail 
storm  during  the  period  of  fruiting.  The  summer  weather  of  the  South  is 
always  favorable  to  the  grape,  and  we  are,  therefore,  able  to  make,  every  year,  a 
fbll,  lieavy  crop,  allowing  the  bunches  to  hang  on  the  vines  until  they  are  fulh^ 
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matored — an  hid«il9lB»Ue  Te^nistte  to  tbe  Aaking  of  good  -wine.  At  the  West, 
the  vintner  is  often/forced  to  pick  the  grapes  before  thej  are  fully  ripe,  owing  to 
4cQay  oommenoing.  By  allowing  our  grapes  to  attain  full  perfection  on  the 
Tine,  we  can  produce  a  wine,  if  **made*'  into  a  sparkling  champagne,  will  be 
mild,  fruity,  entirely  free  from  roughness,  and  altogether  unrivalled  by  any  in 
Iho  world. 

OlHEftAL  PaOPOIITKMIS. 

From  the  facts  above  stated,  any  persons  acquainted,  by  travel  and  obsenra* 
tion,  with  the  different  climates  and  modes  of  grape  culture  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  will  readily  admit  that  if  the  South,  with  her  cheap  land  and  slave 
labor — her  wnrvatMea  clvnuUe^  good  soils,  wealth,  d^,  <bc. — ^will  only  enter  upoB 
and  prosecute  vigorously  the  culture  of  the  grape  and  wine  making,  she  wilt,  im 
ttiirty  or  forty  years  hence,  control  the  wine  markets  of  the  world,  as  she  now 
-does  the  cotton  market ;  and  that,  too,  without  any  serious  detriment  to  the 
production  of  the  latter — ^for  the  grape  has  been  and  can  be  easily  and  success- 
folly  grown  upon  our  exhausted  cotton  fields,  and  old  waste  lands,  by  proper 
preparution  at  first,  and  a  slight  annual  manuring  afterward.  Indeed,  we  caa 
afford  to  make  wine  in  the  l^uth  at  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  and  then  realiEC  more 
money  than  from  almost  any  other  crop.  In  Ohio,  however,  owing  to  the  im»- 
cerlomfy  of  the  crop,  and  the  comparatively  simU  yield,  such  a  price  would  not 
be  sufficiently  remunerative  to  hold  out  induoements  for  men  of  enterprise  to 
engage  in  the  business. 

4--^THE  STEAM-PLOW  EXPERIMENT. 

**  It  draws  six  plows,  cutting  a  foot  each,  attached  in  a  fVame,  and  so  regula- 
ted by  spiral  spnngs  that  they  yield  to  any  extraordinary  obstruction.  As 
there  was  no  stubble  field  near,  it  was  concluded  to  make  trial  on  the  unbroken 
prairie.  This  was  now  baked  so  hard  by  drought,  that  the  prairie  breaking 
plows  would  not  run  in  it,  and  the  trial  of  sod-plows  was  abandoned  in  oonse- 

anenoe.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  inventor  was  so  confident  of  success 
iiat  he  gave  the  order  to  put  the  plows  to  work  in  this  almost  impervious  soil. 
After  a  little  delay  in  regulating  to  this  brick-like  surface,  the  engine  moved 
forward,  when  six  furrows  turn^  side  by  side,  in  the  most,  workmanlike  man- 
ner. The  excitement  of  the  crowd  was  beyond  control,  and  their  shouts  and 
wild  liuzzas  echoed  far  over  the  prairie,  as  there,  beneath  the  smiling  Autumn 
sun,  lay  the  first  furrow  turned  by  steam  on  the  broad  prairies  of  the  mightrf 
West 

"  The  goal  was  won.  Steam  had  conquered  the  face  of  nature,  and  the 
steam-plow  had  become  a  fact ;  it  was  working  over  the  rich,  rolling  prairies 
of  •  Egypt,'  and  turning  up  its  wealth  of  nutritious  elements  for  the  growth  of 
the  eereal  and  pomonal  products — self-moving,  and  containing  a  power  une- 
qualled to  turn  up  the  lower  strata  of  soil,  so  rich  In  potash,  in  phosphates,  in 
0i]ica,  and  other  essential  elements  of  vegetable  growth.  The  long  line  of 
matchless  furrows  parted  tlie  crowd,  and  lay  between  the  moving  masses  like  a 
line  of  silver  wove  m  the  gray  surface  of  the  prairie.  Amid  the  excitement  the 
inventor  remained  calm  ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  hear  the  ^lad  shouts  of  vic- 
tory which  rent  the  air ;  for  this  he  had  toiled ;  for  this  his  hands  had  become 
hardened,  and  his  &ce  made  swarthy  over  the  glowing  iron  out  of  which  he 
forged  the  viuscles  of  his  iron  steed  of  the  prairies. 

"  Mr.  Fawkcs  and  others  were  called  out  by  the  crowd,  and  made  brief 
speeches.  Mr.  Colemaa,  a  member  of  the  Board,  spoke  of  the  success  of  the 
steam-plow  witnessed,  as  making  a  new  era  in  the  world's  progress,  and  declared 
that  the  great  enterprise  of  FawKcs  may  be  placed  side  by  sioe  with  the  steam- 
engines,  the  steamboat,  the  locomotive,  the  cotton-gin,  and  the  telegraph.** 
Afler  the  speaking.  The  Press  says : 

"The  engine  again  moved  forward,  when  the  plows  turned  up  the  loose  mud 
drift  of  Egypt,  laying  six  furrows  side-by-side  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  and 
in  the  most  workman-like  manner.  The  consumption  of  fuel  and  water  was 
very  moderate.  That  the  engine  is  a  complete  success  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  all  that  is  now  wanting  is  to  demonstrate  that,  taking  the  whole  expense 
into  consideration,  it  is  cheaper  than  horse-power.  If  this  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  it  will  produce  the  greatest  revolution  in  agricultural  progress  that 
we  have  yet  seen ;  it  will  take  another  wrinkle  from  the  brow  of  labor,  and 
give  to  the  toiling  million  lighter  tasks  to  perform."  uiym^eu  uy  ^^^^  t*  i^C 
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6.— MANAGEMENT  OF  VICIOUS  HOASBS. 

Thb  following  U  said  to  be  dehyed  from  the  experiences  and  teaehingg  of  th« 
celebrated  horse-tamer,  Mr.  Rarey  : 

How  TO  8UBDUI  A  KicKiNG  HoBSE. — ^A  kicking  horse  is  the  worst  kind  of  m 
horse  to  undertake  to  subdue,  and  more  dreaded  by  man  than  any  other ;  in- 
deed it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  more  dreaded  than  all  the 
other  bad  and  yioious  horses  put  together.  You  often  hear  the  expression, 
even  from  horse-jockeys  themselres,  **  I  don't  care  what  he  does,  so  he  doesn*t 
kick.*'  Now,  a  kicking  horse  can  be  broken  from  kicking  in  harness,  and  effect- 
ually broken,  too,  though  it  will  require  some  time  to  manage  him  safely ; 
but  perseyeranoe  and  patience  by  this  rule  will  do  it  effectually.  When  yon 
go  to  harness  a  horse  that  you  know  nothing  about,  if  you  want  to  find  out 
whether  he  is  a  kicking  horse  or  not,  youJ[can  ascertain  tliat  £fict  by  stroking  him 
in  the  flank  where  the  hair  lies  upward,  which  you  can  discorer  easily  oa  any 
horse  ;  just  stroke  him  down  with  the  ends  of  your  fingers,  and  if  he  does  not 
switch  his  tail,  and  shake  his  head,  and  lay  bade  his  ears,  or  some  of  these,  you 
need  not  fear  his  kicking ;  if  he  does  any  or  all  of  these,  set  him  down  for  a 
kicking  horse,  and  watch  him  closely. 

When  you  harness  a  kicking  horse,  have  a  strap  about  three  feet  lon^,  with 
a  buckle  on  one  end  ;  have  seyeral  holes  punched  in  the  strap ;  wrap  it  once 
around  his  leg  just  aboye  the  hoof;  lift  up  his  foot  touching  his  body  ;  put  the 
strap  around  the  arm  of  his  leg  and  buckle  it ;  then  you  can  go  behind  him, 
and  pull  back  on  the  traces ;  you  must  not  fear  his  kicking  while  his  foot  is  up, 
for  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  it.  Practice  him  in  this  way  awhile,  and  he 
will  soon  learn  to  walk  on  three  legs.  You  should  not  hitch  mm  up  until  you 
haye  practiced  him  with  his  leg  up  two  or  three  times,  pulling  on  the  traces, 
and  walking  him  along.  After  you  haye  practiced  him  a  few  times  in  this 
way,  take  up  his  foot  as  directea  ;  hitch  him  to  something,  and  cause  him  to 
pull  it  a  short  distance  ;  then  take  him  out ;  caress  him  eyery  time  you  work 
with  him. 

You  will  find  it  more  conyenient  to  fasten  up  his  left  fore  f5ot,  because  this 
is  the  side  you  are  on.  After  you  haye  had  him  hitched  up  once  or  twice,  you 
should  get  a  long  strap,  put  it  around  his  foot  as  before  directed  (aboye  the 
hoof,  and  below  the  pastern  joint) ;  put  it  through  a  ring  in  your  harness  ;  take 
hold  of  it  in  your  hand ;  hitch  him  up  gently,  and  if  he  makes  a  motion  to  kick, 
you  can  pull  up  his  foot  and  preyent  it  You  should  use  this  strap  until  you 
naye  him  broken  from  kicking,  which  will  not  take  long.  You  should  hitch  a 
kicking  horse  by  himself ;  you  can  manage  him  better  in  this  way  than  to  hitch 
him  by  the  side  of  another  norse. 

How  TO  BRXAK  ▲  HoRSX  FBOM  ScABiNG. — It  is  an  established  rule  in  philoso- 
phy, that  there  is  not  an  effect  without  a  cause,  and  if  so,  there  must  be  some 
cause  for  the  scaring  of  a  horse.  The  horse  scares  either  from  imagination  or 
from  pain.  Now,  it  is  a  law  of  his  nature,  that  if  you  conyince  him  that  any 
object  will  not  hurt  him,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  scaring  at  it,  no  matter  how 
frightful  it  may  be  in  appearance.  To  exemplify  this,  take  a  horse  that  is  yery 
easily  scared  at  an  umbrella  ;  take  that  horse  into  a  tight  stable  where  you  can 
haye  his  attention,  take  him  by  the  bridle,  and  hold  your  umbrella  m  your 
hand ;  when  he  first  looks  at  it  he  will  be  afraid  of  it,  and  if  he  couIQ  he  would 
soon  be  out  of  its  reach  ;  but  hold  it  in  your  hand,  let  him  look  at  it,  and  feel  it 
with  his  nose  a  few  minutes,  and  then  you  can  open  and  shut  it  as  you  please, 
occasionally  letting  him  feel  it  with  his  nose,  and  soon  he  will  care  nothing 
about  it. 

In  the  same  manner  you  can  break  any  horse  from  scarine  at  things  that  may 
look  frightful  to  him,  lo^,  stum^  by  the  roadside,  or  anything  that  you  may 
wish  to  carry  on  him.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  trial  of  this  theory,  just  take  a 
horse  into  the  stable,  and  let  him  examine  the  frightful  object  a  few  minutes 
after  his  mode  of  examining  things,  and  you  will  be  perfectly  satisfied.  We 
haye  tried  horses  that  would  not  suffer  you  to  take  an  umbrella  on  them  shut, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  could  open  and  shut  it  at  pleasure,  and  they  will  pay  no 
attention  to  it  There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  horse  (though  it  is  because 
he  has  not  the  fiiculty  of  reasoning).    You  can  take  an  object  that  he  is  afraid 
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of,  toke  it  only  on  one  side,  let  him  examine  it  on  that  ride  only :  do  aot  kt 
the  other  eye  tee  it ;  he  will  be  broken  on  one  ride,  and  as  soon  as  the  other 
eye  beholds  it,  will  be  afraid  nntil  he  looks  at  it,  and  touches  it  with  his  nose ; 
then  he  will  be  broken  on  both  sides. 

How  TO  TEACH  A  HoRSK  TO  FoLLOw  Tou. — Take  him  into  a  large  stable  or 
thed,  take  hold  of  the  bridle  or  halter  with  yonr  left  hand,  haye  a  Ions  switch  or 
whip  in  yonr  right ;  after  caressing  him  a  little,  pnt  yonr  rieht  hand  over  his 
shoulder,  with  ttie  whip  extending  oack,  so  that  yon  can  touch  him  up  with  the 
whip  applied  gently  around  his  hind  legs.  Start  up  a  little,  g^ye  him  a  gentle 
tap  with  the  whip,  walking  him  around  the  stable,  saying  to  mm,  **  Coim  aUne, 
ioy,**  or  call  him  by  his  name,  taking  him  around  the  stable  a  few  times,  hold- 
ing him  by  the  bndle.    After  you  haye  taken  him  around  in  this  way  a  few 


times,  you  can  let  go  of  his  bridle,  saying,  ^*  Come  aJUmg^  hcy,^^  and  if  he  stops 
tap  him  up  with  ttie  whip  gently,  ana  in  a  short  time  he  will  learn  that  yon 
want  him  to  follow  you  ;  then  gradually  get  before  him,  haye  him  to  foUow 


you  around  the  stable  in  this  way  a  iew  minutes,  then  he  will  understand 
what  yon  want  him  to  do. 

After  you  haye  taught  him  to  follow  in  the  stable,  take  him  into  the  stable 
lot,  learn  him  to  follow  you  in  that  a  few  minutes ;  then  you  can  take  him  into 
the  public  road  or  street,  and  he  will  follow  you  there,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
will  follow  you  whereyer  you  want  him  to.  Tou  should  often  pat  him,  and 
caress  him,  and  nye  him  to  understand  you  do  not  intend  to  hurt  him,  and  he 
will  soon  like  to  follow  yon.  Men  often  get  their  horses  afraid  of  them,  and 
keep  them  so,  and  it  is  their  nature  to  keep  out  of  danger  when  they  apprehend 
it,  after  the  manner  of  arriying  at  conclusions.  The  way  horses  arrive  at  oon- 
olurions,  is  generally  from  experience. 

How  TO  Tkach  a  Horsb  to  Stand  Without  Hitchikg. — ^After  you  haye 
tauffht  your  horse  to  follow  you,  stand  him  in  the  oentre  of  the  stable,  begin  at 
his  heaa  to  ^ntle  him,  gradually  working  backward.  If  he  moves,  give  him  a 
gentle  cut  with  the  whip,  and  put  him  back  in  the  same  spot  from  which  he 
started.  If  he  stands,  caress  him  as  before,  and  continue  gentling  him  in  this 
way  until  you  can  get  around  him  without  making  him  move.  Keep  walking 
around  him,  incresring  your  pace,  and  only  tou^  him  occarionally.  Every 
time  he  moves  put  him  back  in  the  same  place ;  go  still  fiulhcr  from  nim,  if  he 
move  give  him  a  cut  with  your  whip,  place  him  back  in  the  same  place.  If  he 
stands,  go  to  him  frequently  and  caress  him.  Do  not  let  him  stand  too  long, 
bnt  make  him  follow  you  around  in  the  stable.  Then  stand  him  in  another 
place,  and  proceed  as*before.  After  you  have  him  so  that  he  will  stand  in  the 
stable,  take  him  out  in  the  lot,  and  place  him  there,  and  iii  a  short  time  you  can 
place  him  anywhere  without  hitching.  Tou  should  not  practice  him  longer 
uan  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

On  Balking. — If  you  haye  balky  horses,  it  is  your  fiiult,  and  not  the  horses* ; 
for  if  they  do  not  pull  true,  there  is  some  cause  for  it,  and  if  you  will  remove 
the  cause,  the  eff^  will  cease. 

When  your  horse  balks,  he  is  excited,  and  does  not  know  what  you  want  him 
to  do.  When  he  gets  a  little  excited,  stop  him  five  or  ten  minutes  ;  let  him  be- 
come calm  ;  go  to  the  balky  horse,  pat  him,  and  speak  gently  to  hira,  and  as 
soon  as  he  is  over  his  excitement,  he  will,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  pull  at  the  word ; 
whipping  and  slashing  and  swearing,  only  make  the  matter  worse.  After  you 
have  soothed  him  awhile,  and  his  excitement  has  cooled  down,  take  him  by  the 
bits  ;  turn  him  each  way  as  far  as  you  can ;  pull  out  the  tongue  ;  soothe  him  a 
little ;  unrein  him ;  then  step  before  the  balky  horse,  and  let  the  other  start 
first ;  then  you  can  take  him  anywhere  you  wish.  A  balky  horse  is  always 
high-spirited,  and  starts  auick ;  has  his  pull  out  before  the  other  starts,  Cy 
standing  before  him  the  other  starts  too.  By  close  application  of  this  rule,  you 
can  make  any  balky  horse  pull. 

If  a  horse  has  been  badly  spoiled,  yon  should  hitch  him  to  the  empty  wagon, 
and  pull  it  around  awhile  on  level  ground  ;  then  put  on  a  little  loan,  and  in- 
erease  it  graduaU^,  caressing  as  before,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  have  a 
good  horse  that  will  work  without  troubling  you. 
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6.— TKE  COTTON  CROP  OF  1867-a 

Th«  statement  of  the  Cotton  Crop,  which  appeared  in  our  November  Ho., 
page  678,  was  erroneous  so  far  as  it  rehited  to  ^e  Sea  Islands,  which  also 
affected  the  general  aggregate.  The  true  statement  of  the  crop,  as  given  by 
the  Charleston  Courier,  we  annex. 


Total  Crop  of  the  United  States 

fitook  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  Sept.  1, 

1867 — ^Ib  Southern  ports 

In  Northern  perts , 


Makes  a  supply  of. . . . 

Dedua  tierefrom — 

The  Exports  to  Foreie 

Less  Foreign  included 


i  ports 2,589,602 

800 


Stoefcs  on  hand  Sept.  1,  1868— 

In  Southern  ports 67,982 

In  Northern  ports 45,822 

Bnut  at-New-York 


Taken  for  home  use 


Bales. 


3,117,496 


28,629 
25,146 


8,1664271 


2,588,802 


108,804 
41 


Bales. 


48,776 


2,692,147 


474,124 


QuarUily  consumed  by  and  in  the  hands  of  Manufacturers  north  of  Virgima.. 


1867-8 Bales,  474,124 

1866-7 702,139 

1866-6 658,512 


1854-6 Bales,  698,292 

1853-4 610,671 

1852-3 671,009 


Cmp  of  BalM. 

1867-8 8,117,496 

1866-7 2,944,805 

1865-6 8,624,242 

1864-6. 2,866,729 


Conforatioe  StaUmeni  of  Growth, 
Orop  of 


BalM. 

1863-4 2,929,189 

1852-8 2,260.241 

1861-2 8,007,686 

1850-1 2,858,805 


Tnbe  Crop  of  Sea  Island  Cotton  for  the  past  year  (included  in  the  general 
statement)  was  as  follows :  Florida,  18,164 ;  Oeorgia,  7,551 ;  and  S.  Carolina, 
14,861.  Total,  40,566  bales ;  against  45,814  in  1856-7 ;  44,512  in  1856-6 ; 
40,841  in  1854-5 ;  and  89,686  bales  in  1853-4. 

7.— BRILLIANT  PROSPECT  FOR  COTTON  PLANTERS. 

Thb  intelligent  commercial  editor  of  tlie  United  States  Economist  predicts 
ibr  cotton  the  most  gratifying  future  : 

"  The  course  of  events  for  tibe  last  two  or  three  yeaxs  had  pushed  the  oonsinn|>- 
tion  of  cotton  so  isa  ahead  of  the  production  that  the  prices  had  risen  to  18c.,  sot- 
withstanding  that  the  high  prices  of  food  in  Europe  and  the  state  of  affisirt  in 
Asia  were  adverse  to  a  large  consumption  of  cotton.  The  panic  has  greatly 
curtailed  the  use  of  cotton,  but  the  prospect  now  is  of  a  eombination  of  all  tlie 
elements  of  a  large  consumption,  Asia  taking  great  quantities  this  year,  and  with 
a  crop  which  is  now  estimated  at  3,500,000  bales,  or  400,000  bales  more  than 
last  year,  the  excess  in  receipts  over  last  year  being  already  240,000.  If  cotton 
has  mainkvined  its  value  in  the  last  year,  with  an  increased  crop  of  100,000 
bales,  and  a  decrease  of  500,000  bales  in  consumption,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
assume  that  with  a  renewal  of  the  consumption,  under  the  ihvorable  operation 
of  cheap  food,  cheap  money,  cheap  materials,  cheap  labor  and  larger  markets, 
tliat  the  prices  of  1857  will  be  reached,  sa^r  18c.  for  middling,  or  that  the  mark 
then  anticipated— 20c.  for  fair  cotton  -will  be  reached.  This  would  give  a 
value  of  $327,000,000  for  the  crop  of  1858  coming  to  market  in  1859.  Sach  a 
result,  supported  by  good  crops,  and  sales  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice,  will  give 
continued  balances  m  &vor  of  the  Sonth,  which  already  presents  such  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  Northwest,  where  the  prolonging  of  revulsion  lies  upon  crops 

and  values.  uiym^eu  uy  ^^^^^t.^ 
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8.-.NATI0NAL  AfiPECTS  OF  AGMCULTURB. 

At  the  late  Annual  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agrieultural  Society,  which  w* 
■ttMided  at  fiiehmond,  m$axj  tbooMuid  penons  were  congregated.  The  ex- 
hibition was  highly  creditable.  On  the  grounds  and  in  the  banquet-hall  the 
ablest  speeches  were  deliyered.  We  rejoice  in  the  success  of  this  Association, 
and  would  like  to  see  the  South  more  largely  interested  in  it  as  an  importaafe 
fluzUiary  to  the  State  Societies.  Recently  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, South  Carolina,  etc.,  hare  been  most  successfal  in  their  State  Fairs.  The 
Hon.  William  C.  Riyes,  in  his  address  before  the  National  Society,  portrays  is 
fbwing  colors  the  importance  of  their  moTcments : 

Im  that  enlarged  and  comprehensiye  ticw  of  American  agricuHnre,  howerer, 
whMk  forms  the  province  of  the  National  Society,  now  holding  its  annual  fes-. 
tiral  here  in  the  boaom  of  Virginia,  in  harmonious  conjunction  with  one  of  the 
societies  of  the  State,  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  different  States  are  raielj 
presented  in  any  relation  of  riralry.  Nature  has  so  bountifully  endowed  tibe 
grand  and  teeming  continent  on  which  we  live  with  diversified  aptitudes  and 
capacities  of  production,  that  the  rural  economy  of  the  United  States  embraces 
almost  every  variety  of  culture  known  to  the  industry  of  man  ;  and  to  each  ia 
aangned,  for  the  most  part,  a  distinct  and  appropriate  locality,  so  separated  and 
ds&ed,  as  not  only  to  avoid  the  danger  of  injurious  competitions,  but  to  make 
ibeprodnctions  of  one  minister  to  the  natural  wants  and  deficiencies  of  another. 

*li8  thus  that,  in  the  beneficent  arrangement  of  our  great  national  heritage  at 
«B  agricultural  people, 

**AU  iifttttr«*4  diffmrenee  keeps  all  natar«*i  peace.** 

To  one  region  have  been  given  the  staples  of  cotton  and  rice,  to  another  tha 
sugar  cane,  to  another  a  plant  whose  conventional  use  has  made  it  an  article  of 
great  and  increasing  commercial  value,  tobacco ;  one  is  endowed  with  peculiar 
advantages  for  the  production  of  wheat,  another  for  the  grasses  and  live  stock* 
another  for  wool,  another  for  hemp,  another  for  mining,  another  for  timber. 
To  all  is  common  the  great  American  cereal,  indian  com ;  but  as  its  abundant 
production  is  almost  wholly  abeorbed  in  its  lavish  domestic  consumption,  it 
gives  rise  to  no  serious  or  disturbing  competition  among  the  producers. 

Never  was  the  national  ajyp'iculture  of  any  country  so  all-sufficient  in  itself  ttt 
•apply  every  want  of  its  inhabitants,  whether  for  food,  clothing  or  lodgings 
j^ielding  in  overflowing  abundance  the  raw  materials  for  manufsctures,  a^  mul* 
(iplied  and  most  valuable  objects  for  profitable  exchange  at  home  and  abroad— 
aaapted,  by  the  diversity  of  its  productions,  to  render  the  different  sections  mn- 
toally  tributary  to  each  other's  wants — thus  encouraging  that  division  a(  labor 
whicu,  under  certain  limitations,  is  as  essential  to  perfection  in  agriculture  aa  ia 
the  other  arts -^and  able  to  build  up,  by  natural  and  spontaneous  ij^uences,  prop- 
erly cultivated  and  wisely  directed,  the  vastest,  the  most  complete  and  hanao- 
nious  system  of  internal  commerce  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

In  tms  great  scheme  of  American  affricnlture,  no  one  branch  pretends  to  anj 
special  fiivor  or  peculiar  prerogative  above  tlie  rest.  All  stand  upon  the  same 
broad  platform  of  mutual  liberty,  and  the  security  of  skill  and  laoor  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  honest  rewards.  Each  seeks  its  development,  under  the  kind 
aospiccs  of  nature,  in  the  soil  and  climate  fitted  for  it,  seconded  by  the  creativa 
powers  of  human  industry  and  science  co-operating  with  the  free  air,  the  boun- 
teous rain,  and  pervading  light  of  heaven. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  cotton  is  King.  But  the  agriculture  of 
America,  as  its  political  constitution,  is  Republican.  It  owns  no  dynasty  of 
privilege  or  power.  If  any  one  of  those  noble  plants  which  constitute  the  cho- 
sen vegetable  races  of  the  New  World,  could  fairly  aspire  to  royalty,  it  would 
be  that  prince  of  cereals,  Indian  com,  a  proud  naUve  of  the  soil,  liftmg  high  its 
imperial  form  and  tasseled  banner  above  all  its  compeers,  and  on  the  universal- 
ity of  its  uses  and  its  presence,  founding;  a  claim  to  universal  sway.  Bnt  tha 
l^enins  of  American  agriculture,  whose  vital  principle  is  freedom,  accords  invid- 
lons  pre-eminence  to  none. 

It  IS  in  this  catholic  and  parental  apirit  of  equal  regard  for  tha  agriooltml 
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interests  and  pnmiits  of  all  the  States,  that  the  National  Soeiefy,  of  whioh  joo, 
Mr.  President,  are  the  honored  representative  and  organ,  desires,  I  am  sure,  to 
exercise  its  fostering  inflaence.  It  holds  its  g^t  annn^  meetings,  in  snceession, 
in  each  one  of  the  States,  seeks,  in  co-operation  wiUi  the  local  societies  of  each, 
to  stimulate  and  deyelep  to  its  highest  perfection  the  agricultare  of  each,  and 
embraoine  thus,  in  the  grand  cycle  of  its  progressiyc  revolution,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,  it  warms  and  vivifies  tiiem  aU,  like  the  bounteous 
huninary  above  us,  by  we  rays  of  its  countenance  and  encouraffcment 

Nor  is  it  by  its  premium  list  alone,  or,  indeed,  in  any  noticeable  degree,  that 
this  beneficent  influence  is  exerted.  It  is  by  bringing  together  periocucally,  at 
one  common  point  of  re-union,  the  agriculturists  of  the  different  States ;  ena- 
bling them  to  compare  personally  their  different  productions,  their  different 
systems  of  husbandry,  their  different  modes  of  eultnre  ;  makmg  them  conscious 
how  much  these  very  diversities  serve  to  unite  them  by  rendering  them  mutoal 
customers  and  tributaries  to  each  other*s  wants,  instead  of  jealous  Mid  encroach- 
ing rivals ;  that  they  are  the  children  of  one  great  and  glorious  country,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  pious  effort  to  make  it  fruitfu  and  prosperous  and  lovely,  to 
whom  seedtime  and  harvest,  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,Oie  palmer  worm  and 
the  canker  worm,  bring  the  same  joys  or  sorrows ;  and  that  tney  have  only  to 
know  each  other  and  to  commune  with  each  other,  to  feel  that  they  are  bi«th- 
ren  in  sympathy  and  affection,  as  well  as  in  interest  and  in  duty. 

There  is  one  other  effect  of  these  periodical  assemblages  of  the  agriculturists 
of  the  Union,  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  notice.  They  are  thus  made  sensible 
of  their  collective  power  and  influence  for  goond  or  evu,  and  of  their  consequent 
responsibility,  in  ail  that  concerns  the  destinies  of  the  Bepublic  If  there  be 
any  class  of  citizens,  more  than  another,  constituted  by  nature  and  Providence 
the  guardians  of  a  country,  it  is  those  whose  daily  pursuits  and  interests  con- 
nect and  identify  them  with  the  soil  of  the  country,  who  are  bound  to  the  coun- 
try by  ties  not  readily  or  lightly  dissolved,  and  who  must  meet  inevitably 
whatever  fortune,  adverse  or  prosperous,  may  betide  it. 

Their  tranquil  employments,  too,  in  the  constant  presence  and  communion  of 
nature,  and  remote  from  those  conflicts  of  human  passions  which  a^tate  more 
or  less  the  crowded  centres  of  population,  prepare  them,  in  an  especial  manner, 
for  the  etAm  and  sober  exercise  of  those  controlline  functions  which,  in  Repub- 
lican governments,  devolve  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  history  of 
Republics,  both  ancient  and  modem,  proves  that  the  landed  interest  has,  in  all 
of  them,  been  the  conservative  element  by  which  only  liberty  and  order  could 
be  harmoniously  united.  The  convulsions  and  revolutionary  resorts,  of  which 
some  of  our  cities,  within  a  few  years  past,  have  been  the  tncatres,  are  begin- 
ning to  teach  the  same  lesson  here,  and  may  produce  the  conclusion  that  in 
America,  as  elsewhere,  Republican  liberty,  amid  the  storms  and  tempests  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  will  find  its  only  safe  anchorage,  at  last,  on  the  firm  foun- 
dation of  the  soil. 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States,  all  will 
admit,  have  a  deep  and  precious  stake  in  the  common  wegjtf  andahiehjy  impor- 
tant part  to  play  in  t^e  public  duties  of  the  State*  Without  indulging  the 
remotest  jealousy  of  the  other  great  branches  of  the  National  Industry,  a  jeal- 
ousy that  would  be  nothing  less  than  suicidal,  for  commerce  and  manufactures 
are  the  acknowledged  and  mdispensable  handmaids  of  agriculture,  it  is  incimi- 
bent  upon  them  at  all  times  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  those  public  libertiea 
and  interests,  on  the  preservation  and  due  care  of  which  their  ovm  wel£sre  so 
vitally  depends. 

Patriotism  is  a  plant,  then,  whose  growth  should  be  encouraged  by  agricul- 
tural societies,  along  with  those  other  plants  which  engage  so  much  of  their 
attention.  It  sprincs  spontaneous  in  the  heart  of  the  fitrmer,  and  requires  only 
Hght,  and  air,  and  &ee  communication  to  eive  it  its  fullest  development.  It  » 
in  scenes  like  this  that  it  grows  and  expands  with  fresh  vigor ,  and  we  learn  to 
love  our  country  more,  as  we  see  how  much  it  contains  worthy  to  inspire  a 
common  sentiment  of  interest  and  affection.  The  mission  of  American  agricul- 
ture is  a  moral  no  lees  than  a  material  one ;  and  if  we  shall  ^  forth  from  this 
meeting,  as  I  trust  and  believe  we  shaU,  penetrated  with  a  just  conception  of 
our  noble  calling  in  all  its  relations,  fortified  in  our  loyalty  and  devotion  to  a 
eoBim6n  eoonlry,  strengthened  and  renewed  in  our  social  and  civil  «ffe6tiona» 
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the  ir«ek  we  h«¥e  tpent  here  together,  in  brotherlv  eemmunioii  around  the 
domeetio  altars  of  Virgmia,  will  be  among  the  pronaeet  in  her  annals,  and  be 
blessed  with  rich  and  enduring  fruits  to  the  eanse  of  national  harmony  and 


UKPARTMKNT  OF  MANQFACTUKKS. 

1.— WHY  SOUTHERN  FACTORIES  FAIL. 

Jameb  Hostoomxrt,  a  practical  English  mannfactarer,  long  a  resident  of 
this  eonntrj,  has  recently  written  a  letter  from  Graniteyille,  South  Carolina, 
which  contains  some  nsefhl  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  cotton  manufiictures 
at  the  South.    We  extract  as  follows : 

A  fifictory  of^  say  two  hundred  looms,  with  other  machinery  in  proportion, 
will  require  an  annual  expenditure  of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  tnousand 
dollars  for  wages  and  materials  to  keep  it  in  constant  operation.  If  such  a  fac- 
tory be  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  cheap,  incompetent  man,  the  probability 
is,  that  if  he  does  not  lead  the  proprietors  a  '*  mecnanical  dance,*'  ne  will  at 
lout  lead  them  a  financial  loss,  to  the  tune  of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, while  they  may  never  be  able  to  discoyer  how  such  loss  occurs.  Place  the 
same  concern  under  the  management  of  an  experienced  manufacturer,  thorough- 
ly yersed  in  the  intricate  details  of  business  ;  with  him  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  bring  up  ^e  factory  to  the  full  extent  of  its  producti?e  capacity  by 
skillful  management,  strict  economy,  and  close  attention,  and  not  only  prevent 
the  above  loss,  but  even  add  an  eaual  amount  to  the  yearly  profits.  To  expect 
that  such  a  man  wpuld  be  satisfied  with  the  same  samiy  that  the  former  could 
command,  is  to  expect  too  much. 

There  is  a  prevailing  impression  among  mill  managers,  that  the  proprietors 
of  Southern  uictories  mvariably  refuse  to  pay  their  superintendents  such  high 
salaries  as  are  paid  by  Northern  manufacturers.  Hence,  they,  employing  cheap 
men,  may  only  expect  cheap  management.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  whether  or 
not  this  impression  is  well  founded;  I  only  know  that  such  is  the  general 
report. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  establish  cotton  factories  in  the  South,  let  the  proprietors 
select  the  proper  men  to  make  out  the  plans,  select  the  machinery,  manage  the 
manufacturmg  details,  and  let  them  pay  such  men  sufficient  remuneration  for  , 
their  services,  and  I  venture  to  affirm  thai  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  building  ., 
up  a  manufacturing  business,  equally  as  successful,  and  much  more  profitable, 
than  the  majority  of  Northern  factories.    Above  all,  let  the  proprietors  abstain  : 
from  interfering  wiUi  the  superintendent  in  his  management.    If  he  is  not  fit  to 
conduct  the  work,  without  their  constant  intermeddUne  and  pretended  assist- 
ance, he  ought  to  be  discharged ;  but  if  he  is  worthy  of  being  employed  in  that 
capacity,  he  ought  to  be  let  alone  until  he  proves  Lis  unfitness.    Miany  facto- 
ries, both  North  and  South,  have  been  ruined  by  the  continued  and  perplexing 
interference  of  Uie  owners  with  the  arrangements  or  management  of  the  super- 
intendent. 

A  writer,  when  referring  to  the  proprietors  acquiring  a  dear  insight  into  the 
areaoa  of  the  business,  **  by  deliberate  study  of  the  composition  and  performanee 
of  each  machine  in  his  factory,"  says :  '*  It  ma^r  be  supposed  that  this  species  of 
education  can  be  most  easily  acquired  in  the  midst  of  tne  machinery  itself;  but 
this  is  a  mistake  which  experience  speedily  proves."  We  think  both  common 
sense  and  all  experience  prove  diametrically  the  opposite.     No  man  can  ac- 

Suire  a  thorough  knowledffe  of  any  complicated  system  of  machinery,  unless 
e  has  practical  experience  m  adju&tin^  and  working  these  machines  with  his 
own  hands  ;  and  if^his  experience  be  limited  to  one  style  of  machineiT}  or  the 
manufacture  of  one  kind  of  goods,  he  but  half  learns  the  busing,  ana  will  re- 
quire the  constant  aid  of  some  extraneous  influences  to  enable  him  to  retain  the 
ntuation  of  superintendent 

The  managers  of  eastern  foctories  in  general,  have  but  a  yery  limited  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  manufacturing,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  may— owing  to 
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the  fitTonbte  oironmstaneet  by  which  they  wrt  aurroimded — toqain  tk  hi^^ 
reputation  as  eneeeBsfal  mantifiiotiiren.  Being  m  the  midst  of  a  manuiaotaF- 
ing  population,  they  can  always  eommand  a  supply  of  operatiFes  trained  ta 
factory  labor,  as  well  as  mechanics  and  experienced  overseers,  together  with 
the  aid  of  agents  and  manufacturers,  who  are  always  ready  to  advise  and  render 
any  assistance  that  may  be  desired  ;  besides,  having  the  stimulus  of  oUier  facto- 
ries in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  the  result  of  whose  operations  they  can 
contrast  with  their  own.  Managers  thus  situated,  have  advantages  for  con- 
ducting the  business  successfully  which  they  could  not  have  in  the  South.  Any 
person,  with  ordinary  business  tact,  placed  in  such  circumstances,  may  sustain 
a  respectable  reputation  as  a  manufacturer,  if  he  has  sufficient  industry  and 
application,  even  though  his  experience  be  rather  limited.  But  remove  such 
men  to  some  of  the  Southern  States,  to  take  charge  of  isolated  faotoriea,  wkeos 
'diey  will  be  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  resouroea,  amidst  a  new  peopla, 
with  a  different  kind  of  macninery  than  that  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, and,  perhaps,  not  one  in  twenty  would  succeed.  In  fact,  recommenda- 
tions from  the  North  are  very  often  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
written.  It  requires  a  long,  practical  experience  witn  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
varied  with  the  manufacture  of  diiferent  kinds  and  qualities  of  goods,  before  a 
mill  manager  can  be  fully  master  of  his  business. 

Owners  can  very  soon  learn  the  commercial  department  of  the  business,  iha 
right  management  of  which  is  as  essential  to  success  as  skillful  and  economical 
oraer  inside.  The  accounts  must  all  be  kept  up,  and  perfectly  correct.  No 
business,  where  the  books  are  not  kept  in  good  order,  can  prosper.  The  man«^ 
£Etcturer,  especially,  ought  to  know  the  exact  cost  of  his  goods  every  week,  or 
at  least  at  the  end  of  every  month,  so  fiir  as  to  compare  the  cost  with  the  aelUng 
price.  If  upon  this  point  he  is  not  well  posted  up,  if  he  cannot  ascertain  pre- 
cisely what  the  gooos  cost  him — ^for  labor,  material,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses— how  can  he  determine  at  what  price  he  is  safe  to  sell,  and  adapt  his 
Duslness  to  suit  the  variations  of  the  pubhc  markets  ?  To  sail  along  from  the  end 
of  one  six  months  to  another,  without  keeping  the  run  of  the  gain  or  loss  on  tha 
business,  is  a  most  uncertain  mode  of  conducting  the  afiairs  of  a  manufectaring 
concern,  and  is  pretty  apt  to  cause  the  bark  to  leave  smooth  water  and  phnig« 
into  breakers  ;  for  of  all  undertakings,  an  uncertain  business  is  the  most  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  most  likely  to  prove  unprofitable.  Many  other  reasons  might 
be  ^ven  for  the  failure  of  this  important  enterprise  at  the  South,  such  as,  1st. 
An  mjudicious  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  most  profitable  and  suitable 
machinery.  [The  writer  is  not  aware  of  a  single  factory  in  the  Southern  States 
where  errors  of  this  kind  are  not  strikingly  exemplified.] 

2d.  An  unsteady  and  uncertain  propelling  power. 

3d.  An  unhealthy  or  unfavorable  location. 

4Ui.  A  deficiency  of  capital  to  carry  on  the  business  with  safety. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPBOVEMKNIU 

1.— TRIUMPHS  OF  NEW-YORK  ENTERPRISE. 

Haw  New-York  luis  been  built  up  by  the  Erie  Canal — Southern  ami  Britiah 
tition,  and  haw  her  supremacy  is  to  be  maintained. 

It  will  be  of  great  profit  to  our  Southern  readers  to  examine  very  closely  the 
remarks  of  Mr  Conkling,  made  lately  before  the  New-York  Chamber  of  Com 
merce,  upon  the  subject  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  the  causes  that  have 
contributed  to  it    "  Enterprise,''  after  all,  must  be  "  king." 

The  supremacy  of  New- York  over  all  the  other  cities  on  this  continent,  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  the  extent  of  its  conmierce,  dates  from  the  opening  of  this 
work,  which  turned  the  commerce  of  the  interior  from  its  natural  channels, 
having  their  outlets  fbr  distant  from  us,  into  our  own  capacious  and  tniigp^fi<y>n^ 
harbor. 
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Before  the  eompletion  of  this  great  ayenne  of  trade  and  travel,  New-Tork  was 
the  second  city  in  the  Union  in  population,  digrnity,  and  the  extent  of  its  inland 
commerce.  The  excellence  of  onr  harbor  caused  it  to  be  much  used  bj  our 
neighbors,  who,  with  better  means  of  commnnication  with  the  interior,  com- 
manded by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  trade.  That  of  New- York  was  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  area  drained  by  the  rivers  falling  into  its  bay.  The 
cost  of  transporting  a  ton  of  merchandise  from  Kew-Yoric  to  Buflhlo,  so  late  as 
1817,  was  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  time  required  twenty  days.  At  that 
date  the  population  of  this  city  had  scarcely  reached  one  hundred  thousand 
souls.  Tne  gross  amount  of  our  foreigni  exports  and  imports,  in  1820,  was  only 
$87,789,528. 

Our  foreign  commerce  received  an  instant  impulse,  firom  tiie  opening  of  the 
Erie  Canal.  To  show  how  nearlj  the  progress  of  the  commerce  on  the  canal 
has  been  allied  with  that  of  the  city,  and  that  the  latter  is  in  a  great  degree  the 
result  of  the  former,  I  have  prepared  a  table  of  the  amount  and  value  of  tonnage 
reoeivod  through  it,  at  tidewater,  in  the  years  1825  and  1^7,  respectively,  and 
of  the  progress  of  the  city  during  the  intervening  period,  in  popumtion,  wealth, 
and  the  amount  of  its  exports  ana  imports  : 

1825.  1M7. 

Tonnage  received  by  Canal  at  tide  water 186,405 1,217,199 

Value  of  tonnage $18,540,000. . .  .$186,977,000 

Popuhition  of  New-York  city  and  Brooklyn 175,100 ....       1,000,000 

Valuation  of  Real  and  personal  Property  m  New- 
York  city  and  Brooklyn $106,000,000. . .  .$620,000,000 

Value  of  Foreign  Exports  and  Imports  of  New- 
York  dty $84,057,000 ....  $846,989,000 

But  results  so  marvellous,  and  a  supremacy  so  imposing,  flowing  mainly  from 
the  construction  of  this  work,  could  not  long  exist  without  efforts  being  made 
by  some  to  regain  what  they  had  lost,  and  by  others  to  divide  with  us  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  possessed.  On  the  north,  with  this  double  object,  the  grand 
water  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence  has  been  made  navigable  for  large  class  vessels, 
from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Bta*aits  of  Belle  Isle — a  distance  of  more 
tiian  2,500  milts.  These  straits  front  the  markets  of  the  Old  World,  which,  for 
the  present,  are  the  markets  of  the  new.  We  have  here  a  competitor  raised  up, 
possessing  vastly  greater  capacity  than  our  own  work,  in  the  bands  of  a  rival 
nation,  animated  by  the  two-fold  purpose  to  make  their  magnificent  improve- 
ment profitable,  and,  by  diverting  the  trade  we  now  enjoy,  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves at  our  expense.  The  St.  Lawrence  canals  pass  vessels  of  (500)  &ye  hun- 
dred tons  burthen — ^more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  Erie  Canal  will  admit,  with 
its  enlarged  prism.  The  tolls  upon  them  have  been  imposed  rather  wil^  a  view 
to  encourage  traffic  than  to  raise  a  revenue.  Their  success  has  been  most  eztra^ 
ordinary*  The  following  statement  will  show  the  increase  in  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  tonnage  which  has  passed  over  them  for  a  series  of  years  : 

Wblland  Canal.  [St.  Lawrbwck  Canals. 

Year.                           Tons.  Year.                           Tons. 

1848 307,611  1848 164,267 

1849 351.506  1849 218,158 

1850 899,600  1850 288,108 

1851 691,627  1851 450,400 

1852 743,060  1852 492,575 

1853 905,518  1858 561,601 

1854 797,210  1854 662,613 

1855 849,888  1855 54U54 

1856 976,556  1856 684,586 

1857 901,072  1857  593,652 

The  competition  of  the  Canadiao  canals  may  be  regarded  as  jnst  eommenoed. 
fitrry  few  weeks  we  see  the  arrival  of  vessels  announced  at  the  ports  of  Liver- 
l>aol  and  London,  direct  from  Chicago  and  Detroit.    Events  of  recent  occur- 
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renee  prove  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  British  people  to  establish  themseket 
firmly  on  this  continent,  and  either  to  constitute  tneir  provinces  into  a  vice-roy- 
alty, or   to  consolidate  them  into  one  confederacy,  under  the  protection  of 
the  home  government     The  discovery  of  gold  on  r  razer  river,  and  the  known 
value  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  Pacmc,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  have  created  a  belief  that  another  nation  may  be  raised  up  on  thia 
continent  approaching  Uie  United  States  in  the  extent  and  value  of  its  territory, 
in  population,  and  in  power.    Such  a  commonwealth,  it  is  thought,  would  be  m 
close  sympathy  with  the  mother-cotmtry,  and  would  prove  its  sure  ally  in 
checking,  what  the  British  people  regard  as  our  threatening  and  aggressive 
policy.    They  now  propose  to  carry  a  line  of  population  and  public  works  di- 
rectly across  the  continent,  which  shall  be  entirely  independent  of  any  connec- 
tion with  our  own.    Already  have  the  improvements  on  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence 
and  Niagara  carried  such  a  line  nearly  half  way  to  the  Pacific.    Though  neces- 
sity may  for  a  time  compel  the  use  of  the  common  water-line  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, a  line  of  railway  commencing  at  Halifax  is  to  be  constructed,  running 
north  of  Lake  Superior  through  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchawan  to  theifpossessions 
west  of  the  RocKy  Mountains.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  vigorous  efforts 
will  be  used  to  carry  out  this  grand  object    They  propose  still  further  to  im- 
prove their  great  water  line,  and  to  wiUidraw  it  to  a  still  greater  distance  from 
our  fh)ntier,  by  constructing  a  canal  from  Toronto  to  Georgian  Bay,  the  eastern 
(prolongation  of  Lake  Huron.    Further  to  the  east  they  are  busily  occupied 
witli  the  project  of  a  railway  from  Hali&x  to  Quebec,  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
liiig  a  winter  harbor  of  their  own — ^thereby  avoiding  us  altogetner.    As  they  are 
impelled  by  political  as  well  as  commercial  considerations,  they  will  doubtless 
■coneentrate  tueir  energies  upon  the  lines  described.    We  can  successfully  com- 
bat their  influence  only  by  making  it  more  for  the  interest  of  every  portion  of 
the  interior  to  seek  our  market  by  offering  a  cheaper  rate  of  carriage,  and  bel- 
.ter  pnees  for  whatever  it  produces. 

But  we  have  an  equally  resolute  competition  in  other  quarters.  Before  the 
xuse  of  railroads  we  had  obtained  a  comparative  monopoly  of  the  inland  trade 
of  the  coontry,  because  we  possessed  the  best  artificiafmeans  of  communication 
'by  which  it  could  be  reached.  Our  rivals  on  the  south  had  attempted  similar 
'works,  but  their  efforts  had  proved  only  partially  successful,  on  account  of  the 
j>hy8ical  obstacles  encountered.  The  railway  came  to  their  aid,  and  enabled 
them  to  croes  the  mountain  ranges  which  separated  them  from  the  great  inte- 
rior basin  of  the  country,  and  to  dispute  upon  nearly  e^ual  terms,  our  claim  to 
its  trade.  The  proximity  of  the  cities  of  Philademhia  and  Baltimore  to  the 
Ohio  river,  gives  them,  as  is  well  known,  certain  adVantages  over  New- York. 
These  advantages  we  can  overcome  only  by  falling  back  upon  the  £rie  Canal, 
and  by  enlarging  iis  capacity,  and-  cheapening  the  means  of  iransportation  over  ii, 
rendering  it  aa  much  superior  to  any  of  the  competing  works  constructed  to 
divert  its  trade,  as  it  was  originally  superior  to  the  ordmary  highway.  ^  This  is 
the  problem  now  to  be  solved.  If  successful  in  this,  we  snail  confirm  to  our 
city,  beyond  peradventure,  the  supremacy  which  we  have  already  reached,  and 
wluch  bids  fair  to  make  New- York  the  commercial  mistress  of  the  world. 

One  great  instrument  in  securing  such  a  result  is  that  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  report  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  While  the  motive  power 
of  all  rival  lines  is  steam,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  use  that  of  muscle  upon  our 
great  work.  The  substitution  of  the  former  for  the  latter,  marks  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  past  and  future  civilizations.  Only  a  few  short  years 
ago,  muscular  fewer,  eitner  of  man  or  animals,  was  that  chiefly  employed  in 
production  ana  in  internal  commerce.  Where  steam  can  be  used,  it  multiplies 
the  power  of.man  ten  thousand  fold.  That  the  immense  amount  of  merchan- 
dise annually  carried  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  should  continue  to  be  moved 
>by  horses,  almost  exceeds  belief.    - 

Before  many  years  shall  elapse,  the  use  of  horses  on  the  Erie  canal  will  be  as 
uncommon,  as  tneir  use  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  travel  between  New- York 
and  Albany.  As  upon  the  Hudson  River,  so  upon  the  canal,  the  steamtug  will 
take  in  its  train  a  flotilla  of  boats,  whereby  the  length  of  time  now  required  for 
the  trip,  as  well  as  the  «ost  of  transj>ortation,  will  oe  reduced  one  half.  Thil 
.diminution  in  the  duration  of  the  trip,  must,  of  course,  bare  the  effect,  up  to  » 
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certain  point,  correspondinglj  to  anffment  the  oapaeily  of  the  canal,  in  other 
words,  to  doable  it.  When  this  shall  be  aocomplished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation between  Albany  and  Bnflklo  reduced  to  $2  per  ton,  or  20  oenti  per 
parrel  of  flonr,  the  canal  will  be  restored  to  the  position  it  once  occupied ;  and 
it  must  enjoy  for  the  future,  by  reason  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  transporta- 
tion, compared  with  any  other  route,  a  perfect  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of 
those  portions  of  t^e  interior  previously  commanded  by  us,  while  its  area  will 
be  enlarged  lust  in  proportion  to  the  saving  to  be  effected. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  show  how  regularly  the  area  of  our  trade  becomes 
extended  with  the  reduc^  cost  of  movement  on  our  great  commercial  artery.  A 
raduotion,  equal  to  one  cent  per  ton,  removes  perceptibly  from  us  the  dividing 
line  which  turns  the  trade  of  the  interior  to  other  cities.  The  use  of  steam  on 
the  enlarged  canal  will  reduce  the  eost  of  transportation  over  it  from  Bu^lo  to 
Albany,  at  least  to  $2  per  ton— or,  as  before  stated,  20  cents  per  barrel  of  flour. 
At  Uiis  rate  flour  can  be  transported  over  railroads  100  miles.  Such  a  rate  of 
reduction  will  therefore  extend  the  radius  which  describes  the  present  circle  of 
our  trade  to  ^  equal  distance,  enlarging  its  area  more  than  100,000  square  miles, 
and  embracmg  the  most  fertile  portion  of  our  territory,  already  the  seat  of 
several  millions  of  inhabitants.  Such  are  some  of  the  vast  results  that  are  to 
follow  the  enlargement  of  the  canal,  and  the  substitution  upon  it  of  steam  for 
animal  power. 

But  this  is  not  all.  With  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence 
rivers,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  area  of  the  northern  and  central 
portions  of  our  continent,  available  for  agriculture,  as  exhausted.  We  limited 
our  vision  to  the  ground  we  stood  upon.  But  no  sooner  have  we  filled  up  one 
grand  division,  tlmn  another  opens  Wore  us.  There  is,  in  the  heart  of  North 
America,  a  distinct  sub-division,  of  which  Lake  Winnipeg  may  be  re^rded  as 
the  centre.  This  sub-division,  like  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  is  distmguishcd 
for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  for  the  extent  and  gentle  slope  of  its  great  plains, 
watered  by  rivers  of  great  extent,  and  admirably  adapted  for  steam  navigation. 
It  has  a  climate  not  exceeding  in  severity  that  of  many  portions  of  Canada  and 
the  Eastern  States.  It  will,  in  all  respects,  compare  fiivorably  with  some  of  the 
most  densely-peopled  portions  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  other  words,  it 
is  admirably  fitted  to  become  the  seat  of  a  numerous,  hardy,  and  prosperous 
community.  It  has  an  area  equal  to  six  or  eight  of  our  flrst-class  States.  Its 
great  river,  the  Sascatchawan,  carries  a  navigable  water  line  to  the  very  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  valley  of  this 
river  may  yet  offer  the  best  route  for  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  The  navigable 
waters  ot  this  great  sub-division  interlock  with  those  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
Red  River  of  the  North,  in  connection  with  Lake  Winnipeg,  into  which  it  falls, 
forms  a  navigable  water  line  extending  directly  North  and  South  nearly  800 
miles.  The  Red  River  is  one  of  the  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  steam  in  the 
world,  having  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  water  for  nearly  its  entire  course, 
some  450  miles.  It  waters  one  of  the  finest  prairie  regions  on  the  continent. 
Between  the  highest  point  at  which  it  is  navigable,  and  St.  Paul,  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  a  railroad  is  in  process  of  construction,  60  miles 
of  which  will  be  completed  the  coming  year.  The  entire  distance  to  be  built 
is  only  200  miles.  When  tbiB  road  shall  be  completed  another  grand  division 
of  the  continent  will,  as  before  stated,  be  open  to  settlement,  in  •which  com- 
monities  wiU  spring  up  with  the  rapidi^  which  has  marked  the  marvellous 
growth  of  our  own  countrv,  possessing  all  the  elements  of  prosperity,  and  of 
an  extensive  commerce.  Tliis  commerce  will  be  added  to  the  abundant  one  we 
no^  receive  from  the  West  if  we  welcome  it  with  such  facilities  as  will  enable 
the  grains  and  meats  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  to  be  set  down  upon  our  docks  at  such  rates  as 
will  yield  a  good  return  to  the  producer,  though  transported  more  than  2,000 
miles.  No  continent  can  show  a  parallel,  as  none  can  show  such  stupendous 
works  for  the  facilitation  of  commerce  by  a  people  "  in  the  gristle  and  not  yet 
ripened  into  the  bone  of  manhood." 
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2.— OPBNING  BED  RIYSB  RATT. 

DeLmatis  from  Texas,  AjtIuibbm  and  Louisiana,  met  in  this  plaoe  tits  20lli 
inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  the  **  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  Navi- 

Stion  Company,'*  empowering  certain  parties  to  remove  the  raft  from  Red 
ver,  and  keep  it  open  to  narwation  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  for  whioh  ser- 
vice the  company  is  anthorised  to  collect  tonnage  dnties  from  boats  pasring 
through  the  river,  after  the  obstmotions  have  been  removed.  Hie  del^ptes  in 
atten&nee  were  :  N.  D.  Ellis,  from  Texas ;  Col.  C.  M.  Hervey,  from  ArianBaa  ; 
John  Hamiter,  Dr.  T.  P.  Hotchkiss,  and  John  M.  Landmm,  of  Louisiana.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  $250,000,  but  may  be  increased  at  ihm 
option  of  the  directors.  No  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  disposing  of  the 
stock,  every  dollar  of  which  will  be  taken  by  planters  directly  interested  in  the 
opening  of  this  great  barrier  to  the  development  and  prosperi^  of  the  mag- 
nificent country  drained  by  Red  River.  This  aocumulation  of  arift  has  been  a 
fruitful  speculation  for  more  parties  than  one — appropriations  have  been  wasted 
on  it,  sufficient,  if  judiciously  expended,  to  have  removed  and  kept  free  from 
impediment,  every  foot  of  the  river  fr^m  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kianeche  ;  and  though  this  raft  has  baffled  the  exertions  of 
government,  agents  and  employes,  it  will,  before  the  well-organized  and  prop- 
erly well-directed  efforts  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  moving  in  the  matter, 
disappear  like  frost  before  the  sun.  The  charter,  as  now  formed,  is  objection- 
able m  some  of  its  provisions ;  the  levying  of  a  specific  tax  upoti  fr«if  ht  would 
be  every  way  more  equitable  than  the  assessment  of  toniuiee  duties.  This  alter- 
ation will  be  made  on  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  as  will  all  other  emendatioas 
that  may  be  necessary  to  render  its  operations  just  and  satisiiotory. — Caddo 
GazeUe. 

8.— BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

It  appears  from  the  detailed  and  interesting  report  of  Wm.  Preseott  Smith, 
Esq ,  master  of  transportation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
that  of  1,000.594  barrels  of  flour  brought  to  this  city  during  the  year  enUiac 
September  30,  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  125,!^  were  re-shipped 
to  New- York,  65,148  to  Boston,  17,705  to  Providence,  and  162.509  to  Philadel 
phia.  The  re-shipments  of  the  past  year  were  157,644  barrels  more  than  for 
th^  previous  year,  and  leave  633,977  barrels  for  the  Baltimore  market,  broogbt 
hither  by  the  railroad.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  flour  brought  over  the  r^d, 
6tf,8l  9  barrels  were  brought  from  Wheeling,  309,793  from  Benwood,  11,158 
from  Monndsville,  294,549  from  Parkersburg,  and  303,687  from  way  pointe. 

The  quantity  of  coal  delivered  by  the  rmid  during  the  year  was  as  follows  : 
At  Locust  Point,  260,699  tons ;  in  the  city,  49,829  tons ;  at  way  stations,  22,267 
tons ;  for  company*s  use,  45,491  tons.  The  number  of  hogs  brought  to  the  city 
for  the  year  was  188,656,  against  159,469  the  previous  year ;  and  the  aggregate 
number  of  animals  was  248,363,  against  221,076  the  previous  year. 

4.— RAILROADS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN— GROWTH,  EXTENT,  AND 
WONDERS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

At  the  present  time  neariy  9,000  miles  of  railway  have  been  complefed  In 
the  British  Isles,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  about  21,000  miles  are  open  for 
traffic  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  25,000  in  America. 

Some  idea  of  the  relatire  accommodation  afforded  by  railways  to  tha  popola- 
tion  of  diffisrent  countries,  is  afforded  by  diriding  the  amount  of  money  expend- 
ed on  railways  In  each  country  by  the  number  of  ite  Inhabittote.  Thus  in  18W, 
4he  money  expended  per  Inhabitent,  amoimted  to : 

194  shillings  In. Graat  Britain. 

33        **  Prussia. 

36        "  France. 

43        "  Belgium. 

8        "  Austria. 

35       ^  • Germany. 
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M  Hn  begiMiinff  of  the  present  yenr,  the  money  expended  upon  railways  in 
Greal  Britaui  and  Ireland,  amounted  probably  to  i'd  13,000,000. 

Mr.  Sobert  Stephenson,  in  hU  address,  delivered  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  in  January,  1856,  observes : 

**  Our  tannels  have  traversed  hills,  and  penetrated  beneath  mountains  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  seventy  miles.  Of  our  viaducts  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  give 
the  precise  extent,  hot  some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  uie-  fact  of  there  be* 
ing  in  London,  and  the  suburbs,  nearly  eleven  miles  of  viaduct  passing  through 
the  streets.  Of  railway  bridges  there  must  have  been  built  at  least  25,000  ;  &r 
more  than  all  the  bridges  ever  previously  known  in  England.  *        *   .     * 

*'  Taking  at  an  average  70,OOi)  cubic  yards  to  a  mile,  the  earthworks  will  mea- 
snre  550,(M)  cubic  yanfa.  What  does  this  represent  1  We  are  accustomed  to 
regard  8t  Panrs  as  a  test  for  height  and  space ;  but  by  the  side  of  the  pyramid 
of  earth  these  works  would  rear,  St.  Paurs  would  be  b^t  as  a  pigmy  by  a  giant. 
Imagine  a  mountain  half  a  mile  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  soaring  into  the 
clouds  one  mile  and  a  half  in  height ;  that  would  be  the  size  of  the  mountain  of 
earth  which  these  earthworks  would  form. 

*'  The  accomplishment  of  these  vast  works  has  largely  developed  our  know- 
ledge of  the  pnnciples  of  construction,  and  has  led  to  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  strength  of  materials. 

**  The  large  amount  of  machinery  which  the  railway  system  required,  has 
given  a  great  impulse  to  mechanical  engineering. 

"  It  b  computed  that  no  less  than  80,000,000  miles  are  annually  traversed  on 
onr  railways.  Now,  to  run  80,000,000  miles  per  annum,  2^  miles  of  railway,  at 
least,  must  be  covered  by  trains,  ducmg  every  second  of  time,  throughout  the 
entire  year. 

"  To  work  our  railways  even  to  their  present  extent,  there  must  be  at  least 
5,000  locomotive  engines  ;  and  supposing  an  engine  with  its  tender  to  messure 
only  85  feet,  it  will  be  seen  Chat  the  whole  nomW  required  to  work  our  railway 
system  would  extend  in  one  straight  line  over  30  miles,  or  the  whde  distance 
from  London  to  Chatham.  But  these  are  only  engines  and  tenders.  The  num- 
ber of  vehicles  of  every  sort  employed  cannot  be  much  less  than  150,000.  Tak- 
ing the  length  of  each  vehicle  at  20  feet,  you  will  find  that  could  150,000  be 
liwad  toge&er  in  one  train,  they  would  reach  from  London  to  Aberdeen,  or  a 
distance  ef  500  miles." 

This  rapid  adoption  of  an  entirely  now  system  of  locomotion,  which  overset 
ptejodices,  destroyed  vested  interests,  and  has  literally  changed  the  whole  face 
of  society,  was  doe  principally  to  the  fact,  that  the  trade  of  the  country  had  in 
many  places  reached  the  utmost  extension  of  which  it  was  capable  with  ordinary 
roads  and  canals.  Traction  on  ordinary  roads  was  expensive  ;  and  canals,  which 
would  only  accommodate  a  limited  traffic,  were  liable  to  the  obstructions  of 
draoght  in  summer,  and  of  ice  in  winter.  The  railway,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
accommodate  a  comparatively  unlimited  traffic  with  greater  certainty,  greater 
speed,  and  at  a  low  rate. 

If  we  look  upon  roads,  railways,  an«l  canals,  with  the  vehicles  and  boats  upon 
tiiem,  as  machines  for  transport,  a  railway  with  the  locomotive  is  the  most  per- 
fect machine  contrived  to  perform  a  similar  duty.  But  the  cost  of  a  machine  is 
in  proportion  to  its  excellence,  and  unless  the  amount  of  traffic  anticipated  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  working  expenses  of  the  line,  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way can  hardly  be  said  to  be  advantageous  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed, 
though  it  may  be  useful  to  local  interests.  When  high  speeds  are  not  required, 
a  railway  sofficient  for  all  purposes  of  locomotion  or  of  intercourse  may  be  con- 
structed and  maintained  more  cheaply  than  a  good  ordinary  road — and  hence  a 
railway  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  arterial  means  of  communication  in  a  new 
country.  Thus,  in  the  Western  States  of  the  United  S totes  of  America,  the  tracks 
of  the  emigrants  have  been  succeeded  by  railways,  which  form  the  principal  links 
between  many  of  the  towns ;  and  even  river  navigation  has  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent superseded  by  railways,  because  ihey  are  free  from  the  uncertainties  which 
attend  navigation  in  summer  and  winter. 

A  railway  will  not,  however,  prove  remunerative  unless  a  certain  amount  of 
traffic  passes  over  it,  and  unless  that  traffic  be  conveyed  in  trains  of  a  certain 
samo.    Hence  in  this  mode  of  conveyance  the  desiMs  of  the  few  must  give  way 
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to  the  claims  of  the  maltitade.  Railway  travellhig  is,  however,  so  fkr  more  oom- 
fortable  and  speedy  than  any  other  existing  system  of  locomotion,  that  where 
railways  exist  all  ciasses  are,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  resort  to  them  ;  the  same 
locomotive  whirls  along  the  same  rail  the  dachess  and  the  bag-man,  the  fugitive 
and  his  pursuer,  the  man  of  business  who  lives  by  saving  time,  and  the  man  of 
fashion  who  lives  by  killing  it.  The  ease  of  railway  traveling  has  enormously  in- 
creased the  facilities  of  travel  through  our  own  and  foreign  countries ;  and  thb 
freedom  of  intercourse  has  already  removed  a  thousand  prejudices,  and  contributed 
to  the  maintenance  of  those  friendly  relations  which  are  the  best  security  of  mutual 
advantage,  of  common  knowledge,  and  of  general  peace.  These  indirect  results 
of  railway  communication  on  modem  society,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  are 
incalculably  great.  They  form  an  essential  part  of  that  remarkable  power  which 
enables  man  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  to  triumph  over  space  and  time  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  imperishable  glories  of  this  country,  and  the  peculiar  honor  of  George 
Stephenson,  that  this  mighty  agent  of  civilization  was  created  by  his  genius 
within  the  territory  of  Great  Britain. 

In  addition  to  the  indirect  benefit  due  to  railway  communication  by  diflfusing 
knowledge  and  intelligence,  it  directly  increases  capital,  by  cheapening  convey- 
ance, and  hence  leads  to  increased  production.  Thus  there  are  parts  of  Wilt- 
shire, for  instance,  where,  before  the  railway  was  opened,  (two  years  ago), 
the  amount  of  artificial  manure  sent  into  the  district  scarcely  exceeded  150 
tens  per  annum ;  the  quantity  now  sent  amounts  to  between  8,000  to  4,000 
tons  per  annum.  So  with  coal,  the  introduction  of  railways  in  many  districts 
has  been  the  means  of  reducinfr  the  price  of  coal  from  36s.  and  4()s.  per  ton 
to  22s.  per  ton,  and  thus,  besides  the  direct  saving  of  money,  effected  by  the 
cheaper  mode  of  conveyance,  the  reduction  in  pnce  enables  the  farmer  and 
the  artisan  to  save  labor  by  an  extended  application  of  steam  power.  In  the 
cattle  trade,  the  farmers  from  Aberdeen  and  Devonshire  send  up  their  cattle  by 
railway,  either  dircKct  to  the  market  in  London,  or  Yor  previous  fattening  in  the 
rich  pastures  of  Lincolnshire  and  Somersetshire.  Garaeners  from  the  west  of 
England  send  their  early  fruits  to  Covent  Garden  ;  and  Somersetshire,  Dorset- 
shire, and  Lincolnshire,  supply  butter  and  milk  for  the  London  market.  The 
railways  have  also  largely  increased  the  fish  trade. 

**  Before  railways  existed,  the  inland  counties  of  England  were  unsuppKed  with 
fish  from  the  coast.  Now  f^sh  sea-fish  enters  into  the  consuihption  of  almost 
every  family  of  the  middle  class  in  every  considerable  town.  In  the  fish  trade 
indeed  railways  have  caused,  and  are  causing,  a  prodigious  revolution.  Large 
fishing  establishments  have  been  formed  on  different  parts  of  the  east  coast. 
Before  the  Norfolk  railway  was  constructed,  the  conveyance  of  fish  from  Yar- 
mouth to  Jiondon  was  entirely  conducted  in  light  vans  with  post-horses,  and  was 
represented  by  a  bulk  of  about  2,000  tons  a  year.  At  present,  2,000  tons  of  fish 
are  not  unfrequently  carried  on  the  Norfolk  railway,  not  in  a  year,  but  in  a -fort- 
night."— (R.  StephenaorCs  Address.) 

The  eff*ects  of  the  railway  on  the  development  of  national  industry  are  not  lesa 
extraordinary. 

*'  Look  at  the  boiler  plate  manufacture,  comparatively  insignificant  before  iron 
vessels  and  steam  locomotives  came  into  existence,  and  now  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  trsde  to  which  it  appertains.  Such  is  the  extent  of 
this  branch  of  manufacture,  that,  extensive  as  they  are,  the  iron  works  are  not 
even  yet  able  to  render  the  supply  equal  to  the  demand.** — {R,  Stephenson's  Ad- 
dress ) 

Ironstone  is  brought  from  Cumberland,  from  Wales,  and  from  Northampton- 
shire, to  feed  the  forges  of  Staflfordshire.  If  railways  did  not  exist,  this  supply 
would  be  as  impossible  as  the  removal  of  the  iron  produced.  The  railway  alsio 
sets  free  a  large  amount  of  capital,  by  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  small  dealers 
in  the  country  to  hold  large  stocks  of  goods.  Railway  travelling  also  efifects  an 
important  saving  of  time  to  the  whole  community.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson 
says: 

'*  Again,  *  Time  is  money.'  At  least  1 11,000,000  passengers  travel  every  year 
by  our  railways,  on  an  average  of  12  miles  each.  They  perform  the  journey  in 
half  an  hour.  At  the  average  rate  of  speed  of  the  staffeAwach,  a  journey  of  12 
miles  would  have  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half.  Here  is  a  direct  saving  of  oii« 
hour  upon  every  average  journey  performed  by  111,000,000  of  persons  annually . 
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Tbete  111,000,000  honn  fared  are  equal  to  14,000,000  days,  or  88,000  years, 
in  the  life  of  a  working  man,  supposinff  him  to  work  ei^ht  hours  a  day ;  and  al- 
lowing at  the  rate  of  3s.  a  day  for  his  labor,  the  annual  saving  to  the  nation,  on 
this  low  average  scale,  is  not  less  than  J&2,()00,000  per  annum." 

The  excursion  trains,  which  enable  the  artisan  to  leave  a  crowded  city  on  a 
Sunday  to  refresh  his  mind  and  body  by  breathing  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  are 
most  important  elements  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  improvement  of  the 
working  classes. 

It  appears  from  the  published  returns  of  traffic  upon  railways  for  the  year 
1856,  that  129,816,106  persons  traveled  1,882,049,476  miles,  and  paid  nearly 
£11,000,000  in  fares  ;  that  10,450,685  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  were  conveyed  at 
an  expense  to  the  senders  of  £517,786  ;  23,823,930  tons  of  merchandise  were 
oonv^ed  and  charged  £7,685,379  for  conveyance  ;  and  that  40,938,675  tons  of 
mtnends  were  carried  for  £3,585.991.  The  total  receipts  on  railways  for  the 
year  1856  amounted  to  £23,165,493. 

In  order  to  carry  on  this  large  trade  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  on 
railways  on  the  30th  of  June,  1857,  amounted  to  110,000  persons.  We  have 
heard  it  observed  by  more  than  one  country  clergyman,  that  the  hot  of  railway 
companies  requiring  their  servants  to  read  and  write  has  been  a  great  etimulus 
in  many  parishes  to  agricultural  laborers  to  attend  classes  on  winter  evenings. 
In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  servants  employed  on  railways,  Mr.  K.  Ste- 
phenson estimates  that  50,000  men  are  engagea  collaterally  in  the  preparation 
of  iron,  timber,  stone,  buildings,  &c. ;  and  that,  with  their  families,  those  that 
are  dependent  upon  railways  represent,  therefore,  1  in  50  of  the  population. — 
{Edifwurg  Review.) 

5.— THE  RAILROAD  SXSTEM  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

GovBRNOR  MoWiLLiB,  iu  his  annual  message,  a  few  weeks  since,  takes  a  survey 
of  the  railroad  system  of  this  State,  and  recommends  a  line  of  policy  to  be  pur-  , 
sued.    We  extract  at  large  : 

Believing  that  our  railroad  system  is  a  question  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
State  interest,  and  believing,  also,  that  it  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means  by 
which  the  agricultural  and  commercial  resources  of  the  State  can  be  fully  de- 
veloped, and  the  benefits  of  a  refined  and  elevated  civilization  and  social  inter- 
course can  be  extended  to  all  the  members  of  the  body  politic,  I  now  invite 
your  attention  specially  to  it. 

Eitiier  by  accident  or  design,  the  location  of  all  the  various  railroads  of  the 
State,  constructed  and  to  be  constructed,  haVe  been  placed  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous positions  for  the  general  difiasion  of  their  benefits  to  the  people  of  every 
pOTtion  of  the  State — and  I  can  truly  say,  that  all  which  we  now  need  for  future 
progress  and  agricaltural  and  commercial  development,  is  their  completion. 
On  the  east  we  have  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Raihroad,  running  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  State.  On  the  west  we  have  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great 
Korthem  Railroad,  entering  the  State  near  the  southwest  corner,  and  afler 
traversing  the  State  for  over  300  miles,  going  out  of  it  near  the  northeast  cor- 
ner— thus  intersecting  diagonally  the  whole  State.  Then  we  have  the  Missis- 
sippi Central  and  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  roads,  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State.  The  Charleston  and  Memphis  road  passes 
all  along  near  oar  northern  border,  entering  the  State  in  Tishomingo  county,  for 
about  thirty  miles.  And  we  have  in  progress,  in  addition  to  all  those,  the  Southern 
road,  passing  through  the  Capitol  and  intersecting  tiie  State  from  east  to  west. 
Thus  we  now  have  roads  in  progress,  which,  when  finished,  will  bring  into 
ahnost  every  part  of  the  State  tne  facilities  of  social  and  commercial  intercourse. 
But  none  of  these  roads  are  yet  completed,  or  even  so  near  their  completion,  as 
to  give  but  partially  the  pablic  facilities  for  which  their  construction  was  origin- 
ally undertaken — ^nor  are  they  yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  give  remunerating 
dividends  to  those  who  have  so  nobly  embarked  their  capital  in  them.  The 
question  which  now  presents  itself  for  your  consideration  and  solution  is,  how 
can  these  various  roads  be  completed,  in  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  and 
their  benefits  diflnsed  to  the  whole  people  of  the  State. 
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I  have  reflected  anxiously  upon  this  subject,  and  am  constrained  to  nuf  to  joOr 
that  I  can  see  no  means  for  their  completion,  bat  by  the  interposition  of  &ato 
aid.  The  self-sacrificing  and  patriotic  portion  of  the  people,  who  originally 
entered  upon  these  great  works,  have  exhausted  their  means,  and  the  credit  of 
the  different  companies  is  so  much  affected  by  the  panic  and  distmst  of  the 
financial  crisis  of  last  season,  as  to  be  valueless  for  &ny  useAil  or  praotaeal  pur- 
pose. The  bonds  of  the  different  companies  are,  in  some  instances,  entirely 
unsaleable,  and  in  others,  where  they  can  be  sold,  it  is  at  the  most  ruinous  rate 
of  discount,  thus  making  the  roads  to  cost  much  more  than  their  cash  value,  and, 
in  the  end,  inevitably  throwing  a  heavy  loss  upon  the  stockholders,  or  tho£e  who 
may  hereafter  trade  or  travel  upon  these  roads — for,  of  course,  the  charges  for 
transportation  must  have  a  certain  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  road.  Thus,  if  the 
road  cost  20  to  30  per  cent,  more  than  it  ought  to  have  cost,  the  transportation 
upon  such  road  must  forever  be  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  dearer  than  it  otherwise 
might  have  been,  thereby  ultimately  throwing  the  entire  loss  upon  those  whose 
necessities  may  require  their  use. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  first  instance,  the  loss  fiJls  upon  the  stockhoUers,  but, 
in  the  end,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  thrown  upon  the  labor  of  the  countrr. 
From  this  view  of  the  question,  it  is  apparent  that  the  only  way  for  the  people 
to  have  cheap  transportation,  is  to  pav  the  money  necessary  to  make  cheap  roadn 
—we  are  all,  every  citizen  of  the  State,  interested  in  this  result  A  case  in 
illustration  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  may  be  found  in  the  instance  of  a  mer- 
chant who  purchases  a  stock  of  goods,  but  who^  from  the  want  of  cash,  or  sufll- 
cient  credit,  is  compelled  to  pay  26  per  cent,  more  for  his  .goods  than  their  real 
cash  value — if  he  makes  upon  these  goods  the  usual  Pfo^^  the  loss  of  25  per  cent, 
falls  on  the  consumer,  and  not  on  Uie  merchant.  Thus  it  is  with  railroads;  if 
they  cost  25  per  cent,  more  than  their  pash  value,  transportation  must  forever 
(to  be  remunerative  to  stockholders)  be  25  per  cent,  dearer  than  it  ought  other- 
wise to  have  been.  None  of  our  roads,  except  the  Charleston  and  Memphis,  are 
yet  completed,  but  they  have  all  made  very  heavy  outlays  of  money,  and  are  in 
a  condition  of  great  advancement  and  considerable  usefulness.  But  though  so 
near  their  completion,  they  are  brought  almost  to  a  stand-still,  and  I  can  see  no 
means  for  thf^ir  early  completion,  and  equipment  with  rolling  stock,  &c.,  &c.,  but 
firora  the  helping-hand  of  the  State — ^unless  the  companies  consent  to  heavy  dis- 
counts on  the  Mile  of  their  bonds,  which  we  ought  not  to  permit,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  as  the  loss  must,  in  the  end,  fall  on  the  labor  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

I  am  aware  that  many  objections  may  be  made  to  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of 
internal  improvements.  But  such  objections,  in  the  main,  apply  to  cases  to  be 
undertaken  and  managed  entirely  by  the  State— and  not  to  those  where  the  State 
merely  lends  assistance  to  pre-existing  underUkings.  Our  roads  havo  already 
cost  over  $20,000,000  in  stocks,  loans  and  income  expended  in  construction  by 
individuals  and  corporations.  Tius  is  an  earnest  and  pledge  fbr  fidelity  in 
management.  1  think  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  which  has  not  rendered 
assistance  such  as  is  now  asked,  in  favor  of  thehr  roads.  All  our  roads,  by  a 
small  assistance,  could  be  rendered  promptly  useful  to  the  community,  and  re- 
munerating to  stockholders,  thereby  diffusing  a  wide-spread  prosperity  through- 
out the  State. 

I  would,  therefore,  in  aid  of  these  great  and  beneficent  works,  recommend  that 
a  tax  of  one  quarter  of  1  per  cent,  be  levied  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State,  outside  of  that  heretofore  proposed  to  be  taxed  for  levee  purposes ;  and 
that  on  the  payment  of  this  tax,  the  taxpayer  should  be  entitled  to  a  receipt 
from  the  Tax  Collector,  showing  that  the  money  was  paid  for  and  on  account 
of  the  railroad  tax — and  which  tax  receipt  may  be  convertible,  at  the  will  of  the 
holder,  into  the  stock  of  any.  of  the  railroads  of  the  State,  so  far  as  such  road  m&y 
have  been  a  recipient  from  the  State,  on  account  of  the  proposed  tax.  This 
would  be  but  a  small  burden  upon  any  one,  while  it  would  be  a  great  good  to  the 
whole  State ;  adding  no  less  than  $50,000,000  of  value  to  her  aggregate  wealth 
— thereby  scattering  broadcast  throughout  her  borders,  all  the  bounties  and  bless- 
ings of  an  untrammeled  agriculture  and  commerce— accompanied  by  a  general 
moral  and  social  improvement  of  the  people.  This  tax,  thus  beneficent  in  its 
.effects,  would  be  but  a  nominal  (not  real)  burdm ;  as  an  estate  of  $100^000, 
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woold  jmj  annually  only  $260. .  And  there  are  but  feyi  men  in  the  State,  outside 
of  the  riTer  counties,  who  would  not  be  directly  benefited  more  than  this  sum  ; 
and  I  greatlT  doubt  if  there  is  one  in  the  whole  state  who  would  not  be  benefited 
directly  to  this  extent ;  while  to  many  the  benefit  would  be  four-ibld. 

But  suppose  that  here  and  there,  there  may  be  an  individual  who  may  receive 
no  pecuniary  benefit,  he,  at  least,  will  have  the  noble  satisfaction  of  having  con- 
tributed to  the  general  good  of  his  neighbors,  friends  and  countrymen  He 
would  be  proud  of  the  generous  patriotism,  and  that  he  had  acted  upon  the  still 
higher  obligation  of  doing  unto  others  as  he  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
him. 

I  have  thought  it  proper,  thus  to  call  your  attention  specially  to  the  Gulf  and 
Skip  Island  Railroad — because,  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  eight  yearn, 
the  Legislature  has  manifested  a  disposition  to  mature  a  project  for  connecting 
Ship  Island  Harbor  by  railroad  with  our  commerce,  and  with  her  magnificent 
timber  region.  The  importance  of  this  connection  is  the  more  apparent,  now 
that  the  prospect  of  the  early  completion  of  lines  of  railroad  in  progress  through 
the  State,  assures  us  that  we  will  be  enabled,  by  that  connection,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  whole  vast  railroad  system  of  the  United  Slates  in  developing  the 
capacities  of  the  harbor  as  a  shipping  point. 

A  capaeioQs  and  securely  sheltered  harbor  exists  on  our  seacoast,  having  a 
depth  of  water  sufiicient  to  float  the  heaviest  tonnage  employed  in  the  commerce 
of  the  gulf.  The  entrance  to  it  from  the  sea  is  free  from  obstacles,  and  the 
approach  to  it  from  the  main  land  presents  no  difficulties  which  cannot  be  easily 
surmounted.  To  render  this  harbor  available,  and  thus  secure  the  commercial 
independence  of  the  State,  is  the  duty  of  her  Government,  and  should  be  the 

itride  of  her  citizens.  It  is  a  measure  of  vast  public  importance,  if  not  of  abso- 
Qte  necessity,  and  should  command  the  serious  attention  of  those  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  State  Government.  It  was,  doubtless,  proper  at  the 
outset  to  endeavor  to  enlist  private  capital  and  individual  enterprise  as  auxiliary 
to  the  construction  of  the  railroad  leading  to  the  harbor ;  but  when  it  becomes 
maniiest  that  the  first  great  step  toward  iu  development,  making  it  the  depot  of 
a  great  thoroughfiire  £r  commerce  and  travel,  must  fail,  without  direct  aid  firon 
the  State,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  her  government,  b^  some  decisive  action,  to  give 
the  assurance  that  the  required  aid  will  be  granted. 

The  indications  of  public  ieeling  in  regard  to  the  enterprise,  afford  abundant 
assurance  that  its  importance^ is  properly  appreciated,  and  it  is  spparent  that  a 
measure  by  which  the  State  shall  recognize  and  adopt,  and  by  which  a  purpose 
to  cany  it  out  shall  be  unequivocally  evinced,  will  afford  great  gratification  to  the 
people  at  large.  Such  a  measure  would  at  once  render  the  lands  which  have  been 
panted  by  the  General  Government,  on  the  line  of  the  projected  railway  to  aid 
Its  construction,  at  once  available  for  that  purpose,  by  furnishing  the  assurance 
upon  which  their  value  depends,  and  it  would  incite  private  capital.  It  would 
attract  it  to  the  line  and  Southern  terminus  of  the  road,  and  stimulate  private 
enterprise  to  lav  the  foundation  of  a  city  on  the  seaboard,  in  anticipation  of  the 
completion  of  tne  road. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  an  act  was  passed  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  organize  a  company  under  the  existing  charter  of  the  Gulf  and  Ship 
Island  Railroad,  which  was  granted  in  1854.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter  the 
sum  of  $150,000  is  required  to  be  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  before  this 
erganization  can  take  place.  The  commissioners  proceeded  with  zeal  and 
fidelity  to  perform  their  duty.  Books  of  subscription  have  been  opened,  and 
such  progress  has  been  maile  in  obtaining  subscriptions,  as  to  afford  a  well- 
grounded  hope  that  the  company  will  be  speedily  organized.  More  than  two 
thirds  of  the  required  amount  have  been  already  subscribed.  The  company, 
when  organized,  will  not,  then,  be  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  any  donation 
in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  road,  except  by  the  General  Government.  The 
grant  is  liberal,  but,  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  lands  to  which  the  company 
will  be  entitled,  are  illy  adapted  to  agriculture.  They  are,  however,  covered 
with  timber  of  immense  value.  These  lands,  in  quantity,  will  probably  amount 
to  500,000  acres,  but  a  sale  of  them  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  assurance 
which  can  be  afforded  to  purchasers,  that  the  road  will  be  completed  so  as  to 
furnish  the  means  for  rendering  the  timber  a  practical  element  of  value.    The 
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inveitmeDts  by  the  State  are  prospective  and  contingent.  The  investment  from 
the  Internal  Improvement  fund,  amounting  to  $733,950,  consists  of  stocks  to 
the  credit  of  this  fund,  in  other  railroads  of  the  State,  and  cannot  be  used  until 
the  stocks  of  those  roads  are  at  par  value.  That  from  the  8  per  cent,  fund 
consists  of  bonds,  having  six  years  to  run,  amounting  to  $104,790,  which  cannot 
be  used  until  the  bonds  fall  due. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.— PUBUC   EDUCATION  IN  GEORGIA. 

A  CoifVBNTiox  of  the  friends  of  Public  Education  was  recently  held  in  Georgia, 
whose  proceedings  are  reported  as  follows  by  the  Secretary.  The  movement  has 
our  hearty  good  wishes. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  preliminary  meeting  yesterday  morning,  to  pre- 
pare and  report  busmess  for  the  consideration  of  this  meeting,  ask  leave  to 
report : 

1.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  Elementary  Education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

2.  That  the  Poor  School  system  now  in  operation  in  this  State,  is  wholly  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

3.  That  a  system  of  Public  Education  ought  to  be  initiated  by  the  approaching 
Legislature,  having  for  its  obiect  the  security,  to  all  the  people  of  the  State,  of  an 
opportunity  of  givmg  to  their  children  a  Free  Elemeatary  English  Education. 

4.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  judiciously  organizing  such  a  system  as  the  wants 
of  the  State  require,  it  is  necessary  to  collect,  arrange  and  digest,  all  the  statis- 
tics, within  our  reach,  connected  directly  or  remotely  with  the  subject,  and  lay  the 
same  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

6.  That  as  the  most  feasible  means  of  accomplishing  this  object,  we  recom- 
mend that  a  Department  of  Public  Education  be  organized  by  the  next  Legisla- 
ture, with  a  responsible  head  and  adequate  compensation ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  collect  the  necessary  information,  and  prepare  an  annual  Report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  be  laid  by  him  before  the  Legislature,  embracing  the  most  practicable 
plan  for  carrying  into  eflect  the  great  object  contemplated  by  this  meeting. 

0.  That  the  most  ample  provision  possible  be  made  to  sustain  such  system  ; 
and  to  this  end  we  recommend  that  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  or  the 
annual  proceeds  thereof,  not  already  pledged,  be  permanently  set  spart  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  that  the  larger  proportion  thereof,  togrether  with  all  the 
present  fund  set  apart  as  a  Poor  School  fund,  be  pledged  to  this  obiect. 

7.  That  the  several  counties  in  this  State,  and  all  incorporated  cities,  towiis, 
and  villages,  be  authorized  by  law  to  organize  and  carry  into  practical  operation 
such  a  system  of  Public  Education  as,  in  their  judgment,  shall  be  best  adapted 
to  their  respective  localities. 

8.  That  the  several  counties,  towns,  and  cities  in  this  State,  be  requested,  at  as 
early  a  day  as  practicable,  to  hold  public  meetings,  and  express  their  approval  or 
disapproval  of  these  recommendations,  and  make  known  the  result  of  their  delib- 
erations to  the  next  liegislature. 

9.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  this  meeting,  to 
prepare  and  present  a  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  at  its  approaching  session, 
setting  forth  ihe  claims  of  a  general  system  of  Public  Schools,  as  affording  the 
only  hope  of  ever  securing  the  great  object  in  view,  the  education  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State. 

10.  That  all  the  newspapers  in  this  State  be  requested  to  notice,  or  publish, 
these  proceedings. 

Tho8.  R.  R.  Cobb,  of  Clajk,  A.  Cohex,  of  Chatham,  D.  E.  Qutlkr,  of  Morgan, 
A.  H.  Chapprll,  of  Bibb,  and  G.  B.  Hatoood,  of  Fulton,  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee under  the  ninth  resolution.     After  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Gio.  P.  Harrison,  Chairman. 
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».— RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  OP  SLAVES. 

Until  the  abolitionisU  began  their  nefarious  assaults,  the  South  was  progres- 
sing yerj  rapidly  in  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  physical  amelioration  of  slaTerj. 
Eren  now  such  practical  philanthropy  is  not  idle.  In  Union^ille,  S.  C,  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject  of  slave  in- 
struction, and  from  the  report  of  its  chairman,  W.  A.  McSwain,  as  published  in 
tha  JourruUf  we  extract  as  follows  : 

jt  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  many  gentlemen  in  the  Southern  States,  who 
have  the  largest  experience  in  the  case,  and  are  best  entitled  to  know,  that  reli- 
gions culture  adds  greatly  in  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion— and  the  strongest  evidence  they  can  give  is- the  employment  of  suitable 
persons  as  religious  instructors,  at  considerable  cost  every  year.  We  could  call 
jonr  attention  to  a  great  number  of  persons,  who  have,  by  industry  and  econo- 
my, made  large  fortunes,  who  are  paying  fifty  and  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  their  slaves.  The  historical  fact  has  gained  great 
notoriety,  that  Mr.  Withers,  of  Greorgetown,  after  having  tried  it  for  many  years, 
provided  by  will,  that  some  three  hundred  dollars  aimually  should  accrue  from 
his  estate  for  the  perpetuation  of  this  service.  The  testimony  of  owners  and 
overseers,  so  fiir  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  is  constantly  in  £ivor  of  the 
opinion  that  the  investment  is  not  as  great  as  the  actual  dividend,  in  the  way  of 
improvement. 

Some  of  the  facts  given,  are  a  stronger  sense  upon  the  part  of  the  ne^es  to 
obey,  and  its  reasonableness ;  a  feeling  of  fear  to  offend  against  the  obligations 
of  religion,  and  especially  a  fear  of  being  churched  ana  expelled  for  disobe- 
dience. 

We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  best  method 
of  religious  instruction,  but  believe  it  is  just  and  proper  to  say,  that  there  are 
some  evils  already  in  existence,  under  the  name,  not  to  say  sanction,  of  religious 
Instruction,  that  should  be  avoided. 

1.  The  practice  of  promiscuously  assemblinff  the  slaves  for  religious  pur- 
poces,  when  the  same  is  conducted  by  a  slave,  is  doubtless  pernicious  and  evil ; 
and  cannot  be  too  careftilly  guarded. 

9.  The  slave  is  not  capable  of  giving  such  instruction  as  is  best  calculated  to 
do  good  to  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  feelings.  As  a  general  rule,  the  infe- 
rior intellect  of  his  race,  together  with  a  want  of  education,  makes  it  useless 
to  employ  him  as  an  instructor  in  that  department  which  involves  the  very  foun- 
dation ef  character. 

3.  It  is  known  that  the  African  is  eminently  endowed  with  the  religious  feel- 
ing, and  is  more  easily  moved  than  one  of  the  same  type  of  Caucasian  blood. 
But  the  religious  feeling  alone  is  an  unreliable  warrant  to  society  for  its  peace 
and  safety. 

All  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  in  religion  come  out  of  this.  The  religious 
feeling  is  necessary  as  a  proper  opening  to  the  authoritative  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline of  religion — through  this  door  all  religion  is  carried  to  the  reason,  and 
judgment,  and  conscience.  This  will  explain  why  so  many  persons,  who  have 
had  strong  feeling  in  religion,  have  led  irregular,  and  in  some  cases  disagreeable 
lives. 

4.  The  slave  preacher  has  no  authority  of  church  discipline  or  government, 
and  ha^og  but  little  of  the  power  of  truth,  his  ministry  is  substantially  power- 
less, and  in  some  cases  an  evil. 

6.  There  is  a  tendency,  when  a  large  assemblage  of  slaves  come  togrether, 
without  the  guards  and  restraints  of  their  owners,  to  &I1  into  a  state  of  vitiated 
feeling,  and  receive  improper  impressions,  as  useless  in  religion,  as  they  are 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  slaves  should  never 
meet  to  worship  only  in  the  same  congregation  with  their  owners  ;  or  in  pres- 
ence ofmore  than  one  reliable  citizen. 

The  slave  should  be  guarded  likewise  against  profanity.  It  is  believed,  that 
on  all  plantations,  where  the  negroes  are  allowed  to  swear  with  impunity,  the 
tendency  is  to  weaken  their  sense  of  obedience,  and  strengthen  that  insolence  of 
dispssition  to  which,  as  a  race,  they  are  remarkably  liable.    The  sobriety  of  the 
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negro  cannot  be  too  well  gntrded — he  must  be  regarded  an  enemy,  who,  in  any 
way,  furniahes  the  meant  of  intoxication. 

Alcohol  is  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  the  most  intelligent,  and  ruinous,  utterly  ru- 
inoat,  in  the  hands  of  our  slaves. 

We  belieTe  that  on  all  suitable  occasions,  the  Bible  should  be  read  to  ibe 
slaves  ;  for  the  wholesome  truths  of  Revelation  cannot  do  harm,  and  arc  most 
likely  to  produce  the  most  wholesome  results.  We  have  known  several  gentle- 
men who  had  their  negroes  called  every  Sabbath  morning,  and  from  the  piazza  a 
chapter  was  read  to  them  slowly,  and  then  they  were  sent  away  to  reflect  Hpon 
the  reading— Hve  have  been  assured  that  the  effects  were  excellent. 

la  conclusion,  we  are  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  family  rela- 
tion among  the  slave  population.  Their  morals  and  religion  are  probably  mere 
defective  at  this  point  than  any  other.  It  would  no  doubt  be  an  excellenc  ar- 
rangement to  the  cause  that  the  marriage  ceremony  be  carefully  celebrated 
among  them— 4t  should  be  done  by  a  white  man — and  whenever  a  separatioB 
takes  place,  they  should  be  made  responsible  ;  and  where  one  is  sold  into  separa- 
tion, unless  in  a  case  of  misfortune  upon  the  part  of  the  owner,  it  should  be  in 
oonaequence  of  misconduct,  for  which  he  or  she  is  responsible.  To  keep  fiuni- 
lies  together,  and  to  keep  them  on  the  same  plantation  as  nearly  as  pos*ible,  is 
doubtless  a  wholesome  regulation. 

3— PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  GEORGIA. 

Gov.  Brown,  in  his  Annual  Message  to  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  makes,  as 
will  be  seen  below,  many  important  suggestions,  looking  to  the  development  of 
the  Common  School  System  of  the  State  : 

Common  School  System. — And  in  view  of  the  great  and  acknowledged  ne- 
oesflity  exsting  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State,  and  of  the  imme- 
diate advantages  which  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  practical  Com- 
mon School  System,  I  recommend  that  a  sum  as  large  as  the  entire  amount  of 
the  public  debt  be  set  apart  as  a  permanent  Common  School  Fund  for  Georgia, 
to  be  increased  as  hat  ae  the  public  debt  is  diminished ;  and  that  the  faith  of 
the  State  be  solemnly  pledged  that  no  part  of  the  sum  ^lall  ever  be  applied  to 
or  appropriated  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  education.  Let  the  Act  make 
it  the  duty  of  the  Governor  each  year,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  taken  up  the 
tSOO,000  of  the  State's  bonds,  to  issue  $200,000  of  new  bonds,  payable  at  sone 
distant  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  LMrislature,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  trustee 
of  the  Common  School  Fund  of  the  State,  with  semi-annual  interest  at  six 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  bonds  to  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  As  the  public  debt  is  annually  diminished  the  School  Fund  will  be 
annually  increased,  until  the  whole  debt  is  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the  State,  and 
the  amount  paid  converted  into  a  School  Fund :  and  as  the  fund  is  increased 
from  year  to  year,  the  amount  of  intereat  to  be  used  for  school  purposes  will  be 
likewise  increased. 

Should  this  plan  be  adopted,  in  a  few  years  the  School  Fund  of  Georgia,  in- 
cluding the  present  fund  for  that  purpose,would  be  in  round  numbers  $4,000,000. 
The  amount  of  interest  accruing  fh)m  this  fund,  to  be  expended  in  erectiag 
school- bouses  and  paying  teachers,  would  be  $240,000  per  annum.  I  am  aware 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  by  those  who  have  attempted, 
heretofore,  to  devise  a  practical  and  equal  school  system  for  the  State,  owing  in 
a  great  degree,  it  is  believed,  to  the  fact,  that  portions  of  our  State  are  very 
densely,  while  others  are  quite  sparsely,  populated.  But  the  fact  of  our  inability 
to  accomplish  all  we  may  desire  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  neglect 
do  that  which  is  in  our  power.  Probably  the  principal  cause  of  our  failure  in 
the  past  is  attributable  lo  a  lack  of  funds  and  of  competent  teachers. 

With  the  gradual  increase  of  the  fund  proposed,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the 
wisdom  of  our  State  would,  from  time  to  time,  improve  our  present  defective 
system,  till  it  would  be  so  perfect  as  to  afford  the  advantages  of  education  to  all  or 
nearly  all  the  children  of  the  State.  Let  the  teachers  be  paid  by  the  State,  and  let 
every  free  white  child  in  the  State  have  an  equal  right  to  attend  and  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  Let  it  be  a  Common  School,  and  not  a  Poor  School 
System.  Let  the  children  of  the  richest  and  the  poorest  parents  in  the  State  meet 
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m  llMwbool-rooiii  mi  tenns  of  peifeci  equality  of  riffat  Let  these  be  no  evis- 
tecraoj  there  but  an  aristocracy  of  color  and  of  conduct.  In  other  words,  lei 
•veiy  free  while  child  in  Oeorgria,  whose  conduct  is  good,  stand  upon  an  equalitv 
of  right  with  any  and  every  oyier  one  in  the  scho<3-rooni.  In  this  way  the  wi- 
▼antages  of  education  mighl  be  ^praduaUy  diffused  among  the  people ;  and  OMUiy 
of  the  noblest  inleliects  in  Georgia,  now  bedimmed  by  poverty,  ana  not  developed 
fi»  want  of  education,  might  be  made  to  shine  fortlv  in  all  their  splendor,  blMS- 
ing  both  Church  and  State  hj  their  noble  deeds. 

Should  $4,000,000  be  insufficient  to  raise  annually  the  sura  required,  the  fund 
Bight  be  increased  by  the  income  of  the  Road  to  an  amount  necessary  to  ac* 
eoaiplish  the  object.  The  interest  on  this  fund  should  be  semi-annually  distribu- 
ted equally,  among  the  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  free  white 
children  in  each,  between  six  and  sixteen,  or  of  such  other  age  as  the  Legisla- 
ture may  designate.  Authority  should  also  be  left  with  each  county  to  tax  itself, 
at  its  own  pleasure,  to  increase  its  school  fund,  as  at  present  And  it  should  be 
left  to  the  Inferior  Court  or  School  Commissioners  of  each  county,  to  lay  off  the 
county  int^uch  school  districts,  as  will  be  most  convenient  to  its  population, 
having  due  regard  to  their  number  and  condition. 

Edccation  op  Tii.cHKRs. — Assuming  that  provision  will  be  thus  made  to 
raise  all  the  fund  necessary  to  build  school-houses  and  pay  the  teachers  to  edu- 
cate all  the  Iree  white  children  of  the  State,  the  next  question  which  presents 
itself  and  perhaps  the  most  important  one  of  all,  is.  How  shall  the  State  supply 
herself  with  competent  teachers,  raised  in  her  midst,  and  devoted  to  her  interest 
and  institutions  —  Southern  men,  with  Southern  hearts  and  Southern  senti- 
meote! 

For  the  purpose  of  educating  Georgia  teachers  in  Georgia  colleges,  I  propose 
that  the  State  issue  her  bonds,  payabfe  at  such  distant  time  as  the  Legislature 
may  designate,  bearing  interest  at  seven  per  cent,  p^able  semi-annually.  The 
interest  to  be  paid  out  of  the  net  earninffs  of  the  State  Road  ;  and  the  bonds 
to  be  redeemed  out  of  its  proceeds,  should  it  never  be  sold.  That  she  deliver 
$S00,000  of  these  bonds  to  the  State  University,  at  Athens,  as  an  additional  en- 
dowment: $60,000  to  the  Georgia  Military  Institute,  at  Marietta,  and  $50,000 
to  each  of  the  three  denominational  colleges  in  the  State,  in  consideration  that 
each  of  said  five  colleges  will  bind  itself  to  educate  annually  one  young  man  as 
a  StatA  student,  for  every  $200  of  annual  interest  which  the  endowment  given 
by  the  State  pays  to  the  college ;  furnishing  him  with  board,  lodging,  l^hts, 
washing,  tuition,  and  all  necessary  expenses  except  clothing,  which  might  be 
fttfniehed  by  the  student  himself  or  his  parents.  The  interest  on  this  $400,000 
of  bonds  would  be  $28,000  per  annum.  This  sum  would  maintain  and  instruct, 
as  above  suggested,  one  hundred  and  forty  young  men  annually,  bein^  one  from 
each  county  in  the  State,  and  two  from  each  of  the  fourteen  counties  having 
the  Urgent  population,  unless  other  new  counties  are  formed.  I  propose  that  these 
young  men  be  select^  from  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  from  that  class  only  of 
young  men  whose  parents  are  unable  to  educate  them,  and  that  only  such  be  se- 
lected as  are  of  good  moral  character,  industrious  and  attentive,  who  desire  an 
education,  and  who  give  promise  of  future  usefuhiess;  that  the  selection  be 
BMde  in  each  county  by  a  competent  committee  by  the  Inferior  Court,  aft^r  an 
examination  at  some  public  place  in  the  county  of  all  such  young  men  as  desire 
to  become  beneficiaries,  and  who  will  attend  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  Inferior 
Coort,  after  giving  due  notice.  Let  the  committee  be  sworn  that  they  will  be 
governed  in  the  selection  by  the  merits  of  the  applicant,  without  prejudice  or 
partiality ;  and  that  they  will  select  no  one  whose  parents  are  known  io  be  able 
to  give  him  a  collegiate  education,  without  doing  injustice  to  the  rest  of  his 
&mily. — And  I  propose  that  the  place  of  any  such  student  in  college  be  supplied 
by  another,  whenever  the  faculty  of  the  college  shall  certify  to  the  Inferior 
Coort  of  his  county  that  he  is  neglecting  his  studies  or  failing  to  make  reason- 
able progress,  or  that  he  has  become  addicted  to  immoral  habits.  I  propose 
that  the  State,  in  this  manner,  give  to  each  of  the  poor  young  men  thus  selected 
his  collegiate  education,  on  condition  that  he  will  enter  into  a  pledge  of  honor, 
to  make  teaching  bb  profession  in  the  county  from  which  he  is  sent,  for  as  many 
eara  as  he  shafl  have  been  maintained  and  educated  by  the  State  in  college ;  the 
itate  permitting  him  to  enjoy  the  incomes  of  his  labor,  but  requirihg  him  to  la- 
bor as  a  teacher. 
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Many  of  thoM  yoong  gentieinen  woald,  no  doubt,  adopt  taarJiiny  m  their  pro- 
fewion  for  life.  This  would  supply  the  State  after  a  few  yeara  with  competent 
teachers.  And  as  these  young  men,  while  teaching  in  the  varioas  counues  in 
the  State,  would  prepare  others  to  teach  without  going  to  college,  pure  streams 
of  learning  would  thus  be  caused  to  flow  out  from  the  colleges,  and  be  diflused 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  throughout  the  State.  Then  we  would  not  so 
often  hear  the  complaint,  that  the  child  must  unlearn  at  one  school  what  it  has 
taken  mont^  perhaps  to  learn  at  another  under  an  incompetent  teacher.  This 
plan  is  intended  to  equalize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  poor  with  the  rich,  by  giving  to 
as  many  of  them  as  possible,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  an  opportunity  to  «iu- 
eate  their  sons  in  colleges,  a  privilege  at  present  confined  almost  exclusively*  to 
the  rich ;  as  poor  men  have  not  the  means  to  educate  their  sons,  however  deserv- 
ing or  promising  they  may  be. 

Under  the  plan  above  proposed  it  is  not  intended  to  make  a  donation,  or  abso- 
lute gift  to  the  colleges,  of  a  single  dollar  of  the  bonds  of  the  State.  It  is  in- 
tended only  to  deliver  the  bonds  to  the  collets  and  to  pay  to  them  interest  semi- 
annually, as  a  compensation  for  them  to  maintain  antBeducate  annually,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  young  men  of  promise,  who  could  m  no  other  way  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education  ;  who  in  turn  are  to  diffuse  intelligence  among 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  thereby  supplying  the  State  with  Georgia  teachers 
well  qualified  to  teach  the  youth  of  Georgia ;  and  who  would  be,  at  the  same 
time,  the  natural  friends  of  her  institutions.  As  a  part  of  this  plan,  I  propose 
that  a  General  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  State  be  appointed,  with  ^a 
salary  sufficient  to  secure  the  best  talent,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  valua- 
ble information  upon  the  subject,  and  report  annually  to  the  Executive,  to  be  laid 
before  the  legislature— and  to  traverse  the  State  in  every  direction,  visit  the 
schools,  address  the  people,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  create  a  lively  interest  on 
the  subject  of  education. 

Garry  out  this  plan,  and  who  can  estimate  its  benefits  to  the  State  t  I  regard 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State  as  the  grand  object  of  primary  import- 
ance, which  should,  if  necessary,  take  precedence  of  all  other  questions  of  Stata 
policy.  For  I  apprehend  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  by  every  intelligent  person, 
that  the  stability  and  permanence  of  our  republican  institutions  hang  upcm  the 
intelligence  and  virtues  of  our  people.  No  monarch  rules  here !  And  it  is  the 
pride  of  our  government  that  each  citizen  at  the  ballot-box  possesses  equal  rights 
of  sovereign^  with  every  other  one.  Thanks  be  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  the 
popular  voice  cannot  here  be  hushed  in  the  silence  of  despotism,  but  the  popular 
will  dictates  the  laws.  May  it  thus  ever  remain !  How  important  it  is,  there- 
fore, that  the  masses  of  the  people  be  educated,  so  each  may  be  able  to  read  and 
understand  for  himself,  the  Constitution  and  history  of  his  country,  and  to  judge 
and  decide  for  iimself.  what  are  the  true  principles  and  policy  of  his  government 
But  how  much  more  important  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  every  person  in  the  State 
be  enabled  to  read  for  him  or  herself  the  Holy  Bible,  and  to  comprehend  the 
great  principles  of  Christianity,  in  the  eternal  truths  of  which  I  am  a  firm,  though  . 
bumble  believer.  Educate  the  masses  and  inculcate  virtue  and  morality,  and  you 
lay  broad  and  deep  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  the  only  sure  foundation  of  re- 
publican liberty  and  religious  toleration ;  the  latter  of  which  is  the  brightest  gem 
m  the  Constitution  of  our  country. 

By  adopting  the  proposed  line  of  policy  we  have  it  in  our  power,  without  in- 
crease of  taxation  or  burden  to  our  people,  to  place  Georgia,  as  far  as  education 
is  concerned,  in  the  proudest  position  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Let  her  edu- 
cate every  son  and  daughter  within  her  limits,  and  she  may  then  justly  boast  that 
she  is  the  empire  State  of  not  only  the  South,  but  of  the  whole  Union.  By  this 
plan  the  public  debt  would  be  reduced,  and  the  school  ftind  increased,  annually, 
i200,000  ;  and  the  interest  amounting  yearly  to  $28,000  on  the  bonds  delivered 
to  the  colleges,  would  be  paid  semi-annually,  out  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  State 
Road  ;  and  there  would  be  still  left  an  annual  income  from  that  source  of  $72,000, 
to  be  applied  to  other  purposes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  DEPABTMEHT. 

I.— MONTICELLO,  FLORIDA. 

PsorEssot  SnucKBATH,  writing  to  the  Rbtibw,  makes  the  following  com- 
ments upon  this  interesting  portion  of  Florida : 

I  am  now  at  Monticello,  the  county  site  of  Jefferson  county,  which  took  its 
name  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  residence.  The  village  was  established  in  1827,  and 
has  now  some  300  inhabitants.  The  business  is  pretty  much  confined  to  one 
street,  and  the  merchants  seem  to  do  a  considerable  trade  with  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise. There  will  be'  also  one  railroad  branch  running  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  connecting  this  place  with  Tallahassee,  and  the  Gulf  at  St.  Marks,  by  the 
Fensacola  and  Ueorgia  Railroad,  some  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  which  wonld 


improve  the  village  considerably  in  trading  with  the  adjoining  counties,  by  af- 
fbitling  the  planters  greater  facilities  in  getting  their  prodaee  to  market.  It  is 
a  healthy  location,  and  with  regard  to  moralitT,  will  rank  highly  anywhere. 


There  is  also  a  large  academy  for  boys  and  girls,  superior  to  an;|r  in  the  State, 
and  conducted  by  Mr.  William  Girardeau,  an  able  and  competent  prindpal.  Four 
flourishing  churches — ^the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist— 
have  each  their  houses  of  worship,  with  able  and  efficient  ministers. 

The  courthouse  is  built  of  brick  ;  presents  a  good  appearance,  and  the  law  is 
not  very  flourishing  in  it,  because  the  county  is  generally  solvent,  and  not  many 
suits  brought.  Within  a  mile  and  a  half  is  a  cotton  hctorj  located,  and  called 
the  Jefferson  Southern  Rights  Manufacturing  Company,  and  owned  principally 
by  General  William  Bailey.  They  manufacture  chiefly  cotton  goods,  as  Osna- 
bargs,  cotton-yams,  and  plains.  There  are  also  in  the  neighborhood  three  saw- 
mills, owned  by  W.  Cook  Smith,  Dr.  A.  M.  Mannings  and  Messrs.  H.  and  J.  J. 
Walker,  all  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Jefferson  county  is  known  for  its  wealth, 
and,  as  ibr  its  politics,  thoroughly  democratic,  there  being  some  600  Voters  in 
the  county,  and  nearly  all  on  one  side.  It  is  called  the  Banner  county  of  true 
Democracy  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

A  portion  of  the  county  embraces  as  fine  lands  as  any  in  the  State  for  the  pro- 
doction  of  cotton  and  provisions. 

This  village  is  three  miles  south  of  the  Lake  Micosukie,  upon  which  the  Mi- 
eosnkie  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  lived,  and  who  have  given  so  much  trouble  to 
oar  government  for  the  last  twenty  odd  year^,  and  have  lately  been  emigrated 
to  the  Far  West  by  authority  of  the  same.  The  lake  extends  from  near  the 
Georgia  line  in  a  southwest  direction,  some  eight  miles,  where  it  empties  itself, 
through  a  subterranean  outlet,  supposed  either  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  Wau- 
kella  Spring  (some  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Monticello),  the  latter  having  been 
described  so  frequently  by  visitors  through  the  various  public  presses  of  our  coun- 
try— among  others,  in  the  Delta,  of  New-Orleans,  La. 

General  Jackson  had,  in  1815,  a  skirmish  with  the  Seminoles  on  the  above  * 
lake,  and  drove  the  Indians  to  Old  Town  on  the  Savannah  river,  where  he  con- 
cluded peace  or  a  treaty  with  them.    This  was  at  the  time  when  he  captured  St. 
Marks,  on  the  Marks  nveT,  near  the  Gulf 

2.— GEORGIA  RESOURCES. 
The  elaborate  report  of  the  Comptroller-General,  Mr.  Thweatt,  has  been  kind- 
ly furnished  us. 
The  aggregate  value  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  State  for 

1868,  is $639,055,114 

Valuation  in  1867 627,828.963 

Increase  in  one  year $1 1,226,161 

or  about  two  and  one  half  per  cent. 
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This  aggregate  valuation  is  made  up  of,      . 

33,780,805  acres  land,  valued  at $138,859,970 

432,124  slaves 227,468,727 

Money  and  solvent  debts .' •« 89,762,797 

City  and  town  property 30,110,244 

Foreign  bank  capital 77:i,4l3 

Merchandise 10,462  511 

Shippin2-  and  tonnage 768,235 

Manufactories 8,868,786 

Household  and  kitchen  furniture , 2,034,505 

Other  property-  not  enumerated., 34,928,850 

Average  value  of  land  per  acre  in  1857,  S4  10  ;  in  1858,  S4  11. 

Average  value  of  slaves  per  head  in  1857,  $524  97 ;  in  1858,  $526  39. 

The  Comptroller  estimates  that  between  six  and  seven  millione  of  acres  of 
land  have  not  been  returned,  and  believes  that,  if  the  population  has  inereased 
since  1850,  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  increased  between  1840  and  1850, 
there  must  be  fifty  thousand  more  slaves  in  the  SMite  than  are  returned.  Hence, 
he  infers  that  the  aggregate  value  9f  the  taxable  property  more  nearly  approxi- 
mates $650,000,000,  than  the  sum  above  stated. 

The  finances  of  the  State  appear  to  be  in  a  very  promising  condition     The 

entire  debt  of  ihe  State  is  set  down  at  only $2,630,000 

To  which  there  will  have  to  be  added  very  shortly 900,000 

F<Kr  stock  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad,  which  will  increase  the 

debt  to .      $3,530,000 

Which  is  about  two  thirds  the  estimated  value  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  or  the  sum  it  would  probably  readily  sell  for. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1858,  including  amount  on  hand  Oct.  30, 

1858,  have  been $875,835  29 

While  the  expenditures  have  been 745,460  64 

Leaving  balance  on  hand  Oct.  20,  1858 $130,854  05 

But  as  there  are  balances  unpaid,  on  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislatore 
of  1857-*58  amounting  to  $110,130  43  to  be  paid  out  of  the  above,  the  true  bal- 
ance will  bo  found  to  be  only $80/224  29 

3— RESOURCES  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Pendleton  Messenger,  writes  : 

'*  What  is  it  that  we  cannot  raise  that  b  necessary  to  subsistence  sooth  of 
36^30*1  Wo  can  grow  as  good  com,  as  good  wheat,  barley,  oats,  tobacco,  rice, 
hemp,  indiffo,  potatoes,  and  every  variety  of  vegetable,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
that  great  lever  of  the  world,  cotton,  whose  name  is  king.  Salt,  we  are  defi- 
cient in,  but  we  don't  obtain  that  article  from  the  North  ;  and  as  for  coffee,  we 
will  filibuster  about  until  we  will  have  that  article  annexed.  The  culture  of  the 
grape  is  beginning  to  arrest  the  attention  of  many.  We  were  told  by  Dr.  Togno, 
of  Abbeville,  who  is  now  engaged  successfully  in  making  wine,  that  this  country 
is  well  adapted  to  it.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  understand  it  properly.  Some 
predict  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  grape  to  civilize  the  world,  to  supersede 
the  use  of  mountain  dew.  In  France,  we  are  told,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see 
drunkenness,  yet  they  all  drink  wine,  more  or  less.  All  we  want,  then,  to  be 
a  great  agricultural  people,  is  to  reduce  our  farming  more  to  a  science.  To  cul- 
tivate less  land,  and  cultivate  it  better,  manure  more  and  clear  less.  It  is  said, 
that  the  article  of  guano  will  make  a  great  revolution  in  affairs.  Fifty  per  cent, 
yield  is  what  they  estimate  it  at  in  the  lower  and  middle  districts,  where  the^ 
are  using  quantities  of  it.  As  regards  the  mineral  resources  of  the  South,  every 
day  is  making  greater  developments.  As  for  our  manufacturing  departments, 
we  are  sadly  lukewarm. 

**  We  must  shake  off  that  lethargy  which  has  so  long  bound  us,  band  and  foot. 
It  is  true,  we  have  some  few  in  existence,  but  none,  comparatively  speakinf , 
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with  what  we  ouffht  to  have.  In  many  portions  of  the  South,  we  have  aa  fine 
water-power  as  there  is  any  use  for.  Then  let  us  sttid  our  streams  with  them, 
and  no  longer  protect  ourselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  with  Yankee 
garments — no  longer  hop  the  waltz,  dance  the  polka,  or  cut  the  pigeon  wing 
with  the  Northern  slipper  or  fine  pmnella-^no  longer  sweep  our  floors  with  their 
brooms,  or  drink  water  out  of  their  pails,  and  a  thousand  other  things  that  we 
ought  to  fe^  ashamed  of.  In  oimr  words,  let*s  whip  them  with  their  own 
weapons,  beat  them  at  their  own  game.  Let  us  disenthrall  ourselves  as  much 
as  possible  from  them,  and  we  will  then  bring  them  to  terms ;  or  if  not,  when 
the  day  arrives  for  separation,  we  can,  without  inconvenience,  fall  back  upon 
oar  own  reseurces.  We  only  wish  that  Mr.  Boyce's  great  hobby  could  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  oat— direct  trade,  direct  taxation.  I^  us  all  be  equalized  in 
making  the  revenue  for  defraying  governmental  expenses  ;  not  have  a  tariff  for 
the  protection  of  one  half  of  the  government  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  other/* 

4.— MISSISSIPPI  SEACOAST. 

An  earnest  spirit  seems  to  be  at  work  in  Mississippi  looking  to  the  connec- 
tion of  her  seacoast  and  interior  country.  The  Democrat  warmly  espouses  the 
csose. 

We  are  gratified  to  notice  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  are  becoming  alive  to 
the  vast,  but  as  yet,  almost  dormant  capacities  of  our  seacoast  and  its  splendid 
harbor.  Not  only  throughout  Mississippi,  but  in  adjacent  St^es,  leading  news- 
papers have  oceasionally  directed  public  attention  to  the  great  natural  advan- 
tages of  Ship  Island  Harbor  as  a  central  commercial  depot.  The  wonder  is, 
that  such  a  harbor — spacious,  deep,  safe,  and  easy  of  ai^eess — has  been  so  Jong 
neglected,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  nchest  commercial  pathway  in  the  world,  com- 
manding as  it  does  so  important  a  portion  of  the  Guff  of  Mexico,  adiaoent  as  it 
is  to  one  of  the  most  extensive  naval-timber  forests  in  the  world,  and  also  to  the 
most  abundant  cotton-growing  regions  under  the  sun.  Opposite  this  magnificent 
harbor  stretches  the  seacoast  of  Mississippi  for  sixty  miles,  and  Nature  evi- 
dently designed  each  for  the  other.  Mississippi  has  too  long  neglected  to  devel- 
op the  harbor  facilities  of  our  seacoast ;  she  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  ^t 
that  she  had  natural  facilities  for  direct  oceanic  commeree.  But  there  are  now 
unmistakable  indications  of  a  more  active  and  energetic  spirit  of  improvement 
and  enterprise  than  has  hitherto  marked  the  state  policy  of  Mississippi ;  the 
people  are  arousing  to  their  duty  with  regard  to  our  seacoast — thej  are  no 
longer  deaf  to  the  music  of  the  sounding  sea — the-  noise  of  its  waves  has  been 
borne  from  our  shore  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  to  the  cotton-covered  valloy 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  snowy  stiqple  grows  eager  to  tak#  its  way  across  to 
our  seacoast.  Everywhere  throughout  our  State  the  people  axe  .anxious  fbr  . 
the  develQpment  of  the  maritime  resources  of  our  coast, '  Mid  hence  the  lealoDs  ' 
movement  now  going  on  te- speedily  .construct -a -railroad  ^squnecting  our  sea- 
coast with  the  interior.  The  completion  of  the  Ship  Island  Railroad  would  be 
the  beginning  of  the  advancement  of  our  seacoast  interests.  ~  To  construct  that 
road  is,  therefore,  the  first  object  of  all  who  desire  the  devehmment  of  Mississip- 
pi's maritime  resources.  It  can  be  done,  is  strictly  practicable^  and  everywhere 
the  people  have  said,  and  are  saying,  it  must  be  done.  The  Democracy  of  Mis- 
sissippi, in  State,  district,  and  county  conventions,  have  fiivorably  recommended 
the  project,  and  so  also  have  our  most  eminent  statesmen  and  financiers.  The 
Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  at  the  last  session  of  our  State  Legislature 
to  take  charge  of  the  Ship  island  Railroad  project,  issued  an  address  to  the  peo* 
pie  of  Mississippi  on  the  subject,  which  clearly  and  forcibly  demonstrated  the 
necessity,  the  importance,  and  the  practicability  of  the  Ship  Island  Railroad  en- 
terprise. Since  the  publication  of  that  document,  there  has  been  a  general  ex- 
pression of  puUic  opinion  throughout  Mississippi  on  this  subject,  and  that  e^* 
pressioii  is  emphatically  in  iavor  ol  a  speedy  construction  of  the  road.  Vft 
have  no  donht  that  the  $160,000  required  as  a  basis  for  the  organixation  of  the 
company  is  already  «abicribed. 

-^OL  I. — ^NO,  1/  8 
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5— FREE  NEGROES. 

At  a  recent  OoDventioB  of  SlaTehoIden  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maiyland, 
the  following  reaolntions  were  nnanimouslj  reported  from  the  Coounittee  on 
Bneinesa: 

Whkrkas,  it  has  become  manifest  to  tSe  people  of  Maryland,  that  under  the 
existing  laws  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  negro  population,  it  is  impossible  to 
control  and  regulate  that  portion  of  the  community  in  a  proper  manner ;  and, 
whereas,  it  is  necessary  that  somethinff  should  be  done  in  view  of  the  existmce 
among  us  of  the  present  immense  nun3>er  of  free  negroes — their  habits  of  idle- 
ness and  dissipation — ^the  heavy  cost  of  prosecutions  against  them  for  violations 
of  our  criminal  law — the  evil  example  and  influence  which  ther  exert  toward 
our  slave  population,  rendering  them  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  and  c<nB- 
paratively  worthless  to  their  owners — their  well-known  tampering  with  slaves,  and 
agency  in  inducing  them  to  abscond  from  servitude ;  and  whereas,  Maryland  is, 
•ad  of  right  ought  to  continue,  a  slaveholding  State,  true  to  the  interests  of  her 
Southern  sisters,  and  herself;  and  whereas,  we,  .a  portion  of  her  citizens,  wbh 
to  inaugurate  a  system  of  legislation,  having  for  its  object  not  only  the  protec- 
tion of  slaveholders,  undisturbed  in  their  risht  of  property,  but  also  the  better 
regulation  of  all  nej|rroes,  bond  and  free,  within  her  limits,  as  well  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  white  citizen  as  for  that  of  the  negroes  themselves  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Rcsolvedy  That  firee  negroism  and  slavery  are  incompatible  with  each  other, 
and  should  not  be  permiUed  longer  to  exist  in  their  present  relations,  side  by 
aide,  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  prompt  and  effective  legislation  upon  this  subject  is  absolute- 
ly essential  to  the  interests  of  the  pec^le. 

Resolved,  That  although  this  Convention  has  not  sufficiently  considered  the 
premises  to  enable  them  to  recommend  any  particular  plan  to  the  action  of  the 
next  General  Assembly,  yet  they  are  satisneu  that  public  sentiment  is  prepared 
for,  and  desires  relief  from  the  evils  under  which  we  are  now  laboring,  which  re- 
lief in  the  opinion  of  this  body,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  general  expression  of 
fteling  from  the  people  of  the  State  in  general  convention  assembled. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  above,  the  members  of  this  body,  citizens  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  a  section  which  has  suffered  more  than  any  other  from  the  influ- 
ence of  abolitionism  from  abroad,  and  free-negroism  in  our  midct,  deem  it  right 
and  proper  to  call  upon  the  brethren  throughout  the  State,  not  as  slaveholders  or 
as  non-slaveholders,  but  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  to  meet  them  in  gen- 
eral convention  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  June, 
1869,  for  the  purpose  of  imsio^  some  system,  to  be  presented  to  the  Le^sla- 
tare  of  Maryluid  at  its  next  session,  having  for  its  object  the  better  regulation  of 
the  negro  population  of  this  State ;  each  county  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  hav- 
ing the  same  representation  which  they  now  have  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
State. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seventeen  persons  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
draft  an  address  to  the  people,  setting  forth  the  grievances  under  which  we  labor 
in  reference  to  the  matter  above  indicated,  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers  in 
•very  county  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  anterior 
lo  the  period  at  which  the  State  Convention  is  to  be  held. 

6.— THE  RESPONSIBILITy  FOR  SLAVERY. 

Turn  New-Hampshire  Statesman,  a  Republican  paper,  ^eM  the  responsibility 
where  it  of  right  belongs.    It  says  : 

So  long  as  we  subsist  on  the  products  of  slave  labor,  our  mouths  ought  to  be 
closed  with  reference  to  the  criminality  of  those  who  own  and  task  the  negroes. 
"  The  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief,"  says  the  old  proverb.  If  we  wonld  haye 
our  rebukes  felt,  we  ought  to  be  unstained  with  crime  and  to  keep  our  hands 
pure  from  bribes.  It  would  be  instructtye  to  ascertain  how  large  a  piroportaoB  of 
the  productive  industry  of  New-England  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  cotton  cloth.  In  New-Hampshire  several  of  our  chief  towns  and  cities 
are  supported  by  this  species  of  labor.    The  friends  of  the  slave  tell  as  that  th« 
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slave  trade  will  never  oeate  so  long  as  there  is  a  market  for  slaves.  It  is  equally 
Ime,  that  slavery  will  never  cease  so  long  as  slave  labor  is  profitable  to  the 
owners.  The  price  of  eotton.  determines  the  price  of  the  raisers  of  cotton.  The 
eonsnmption  of  cotton  in  oar  Northern  mills  determines  the  price  of  cotton  in 
Uie  market.  Oar  extensive  manufactories  create  a  demand  for  the  staple  and 
increase  its  price.  This  tends  directly  to  make  slavery  permsnenl,  and  prevent 
its  abolition.  Our  factory  operatives  are  daily  riveting  the  chains  of  bondmen. 
Every  tarn  of  a  factory  water-wheel  extorts  new  groans  firom  the  oppressed 
African.  Still  we  exult  in  the  prosperity  of  our  manufactures.  We  work  and 
wear  the  cotton  that  is  stained  with  the  blood  and  tears  of  unrequited  laborers. 
Is  this  right  t  Can  we  consistently  do  this  while  the  pulpit  and  the  press  every- 
where pc3>lish  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  pronounce  it  "  the  sum  of  human  villa- 
nies  ?**  *  This  is  playing  the  part  of  Jacob  to  Amasa.  We  take  the  oppressed  by 
tiie  beard  to  salute  them,  and  stab  them  in  the  fifth  rib.  We  bewail  their  mis- 
fortune with  hypocritical  tears,  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  unpaid  labor.  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  7th  of  March  speech,  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  the  increased 
demand  for  cotton  had  eiven  new  value  to  the  slave  property,  and  stimulated  the 
South  to  seek  additional  territory  for  the  raisini^  of  tbls  great  Southern  staple. 
Here  lies  the  secret  of  Southern  aggressions.  They  are  moved  by  love  of  gain. 
Slavery  is  more  profitable  because  cotton  is  dear.  Cotton  is  dear  because  &ng- 
Und  and  the  free  States  are  competitors  in  the  Southern  market  for  the  raw 
material.  These  great  manufacturing  communities  sustain  slavery  indirectly ^ 
and  assail  it  directly  throuffh  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  their  political  organiza- 
tions. The  only  way  to  kill  slavery  is  to  starve  it.  Let  the  North  have  no 
dealings  with  the  South,  and  slavery  will  receive  a  wound  firom  which  it  can 
never  recover.  But  this  process  dries  Up  the  fountain  of  our  prosperity.  We 
need  the  commerce  of  the  South  to  keep  our  manufactories  employed.  When 
Southerners  desert  our  market,  a  cry  of  distress  comes  up  from  Northern 
laborers.  The  papers  in  Lynn  and  Haverhill  tell  us  that  their  population  is 
sufiering  because  the  shoe-dealers  come  not  firom  the  South.  The  crisis  has 
arrested  trade  there  as  well  as  here.  Our  places  of  popular  resort  have  felt  the 
nressure  of  the  hard  times,  because  the  wealthy  Soatherners  have  remained  at 
tiome,  or  sought  other  places  in  which  to  spend  their  money. 

7.-.WESTERN  TEXAS. 

Foe  some  years  the  public  eye  has  been  directed  to  this  region,  as  being  the 
most  important  point  of  emigration  extant.  Of  its  future  destiny  of  being  in 
time  the  most  populous,  and  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  most  important  of 
anj  of  our  new  territories  or  acquisitions,  none  will  deny. 

Matagorda  bay  comes  in  from,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  some  hundred  and  fifty 
odd  miles  from  Galveston  bay.  It  is  the  most  important  commercial  point  in 
Texas.  Running  up  a  distance  of  some  fifty  miles,  the  towns  situatea  on  its 
borders  we  will  give  as  they  appear  after  entering;  the  bay.  Saluria,  Powder 
Horn  or  Indianola  and  Lavaca.  Matagorda  City  is  situated  about  eighty-five 
miles  in  a  southerly  course  from  the  Bar.  The  Caney  river  runs  near  it.  On 
this  stream  is  many  extensive  sugar  plantations.  The  Texana  river  comes  into 
Matagorda  bay,  thirty  miles  up.  The  town  of  Texana  is  situated  thirty-five  miles 
np  the  river.  From  Indianola,  small  crafls  and  sail  boats  are  constantly  pMng 
to  Corpus  Christi,  and  all  the  various  pointa  on  the  bay.  Directly  back  of 
Matagorda  bay  is  Espiniter  Santa  bay.  The  Guadalupe  river  empties  into  this 
\my  ten  miles  up. 

.  The  country  immediately  on  Matagorda  bay  is  of  a  sterile  sandy  nature,  and 
yields  but  scanty  crops.  There  is  considerable  business  done  at  the  points  on 
this  bay.  Many  vessels  annually  arrive.  All  the  goods  for  merchants  in  the 
interior  are  landed  here,  and  sent  into  the  interior  by  means  of  ox-wagons. 

The  Western  Texas  and  San  Antonio  Gulf  Railroad  has  ita  terminus  at  Port 
Lavaca.  When  this  road  is  completed  it  will  bring  an  immense  country  into 
close  communication,  and  no  doubt  give  a  new  impetus  to  things. 

After  leaving  the  bay  towns  and  penetrating  into  the  intanor,  some  eight  or 
ten  tow'ns  ai^  met  with.  The  most  important,  however,  are  Victoria,  Goliad, 
Oonxalef ,  Segum,  Richmond  and  Lockhart,  dec    The  most  important  city  in 
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Western  Texa«,  is  San  Antonio*  Built  OBtirely  «f  itone,  eontaining  many  oU* 
timed  relics  of  Mexican  dynasty,  and  its  mixed  population  of  Mexican  and  eveiy 
other  nation  of  the  Christian  world,  to  the  visitor  it  presents  truly  a  business, 
bustling  appearance.  The  fiir  famed  "  Alamo^^  where  David  Crocket  was  killed, 
is  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  remains  to  this  day  as  it  was  the  day  of  the 
memorable  siege  and  slaushter.  Any  one  conversant  with  the  story  of  Texas* 
early  history,  can,  within  tne  enclosure  of  these  walls,  find  ample  food  for  thought. 
The  San  Antonio  river  runs  directly  throu^  the  city.  It  has  its  source  ten  miles 
out  of  town.  The  Mexican  population  is  gradually,  by  degrees,  disappearing 
from  this  city,  although  the  Mexicans  now  number  some  fifteen  hundred  in 
Bexar  county.  On  a  clear  sunshiny  day,  on  the  banks^of  the  river,  scores  of 
Mexican  women  may  be  seen  washijtg.  .  If  ever  the  Aimiehty  endowed  a  chosen 
people  to  enjoy  extreme  happiness  on  this  sublunary  sphere,  these  weraen  are 
the  ones  he  selected.  For,  m  their  humble  avocati<m,  contentment  and  happi- 
ness  are  depicted  in  every  linea^nent. 

Another  antiquity  is  the  ruins  of  several  Mexican  forts  and  churches,  immense 
piles  of  stone,  which,  doubtless,  had  their  cfigiB  two  centuries  ago. 

Constant  communication  is  had  here  wi^i  the  region  known  as  £1  Paso  Chi- 
huahua, and  New-Mexico.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  here  a  Mexican  trader 
enter  the  city  from  one  of  these  points  with^  retinue  of  eigh^  or, a  hundred 
wagons,  and  depart  with  them  losbded  down  with  goods  for-  which  h^  has  paid 
the  specie.  The  police  is  better  organized,  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  city 
more  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  general  order  and  decorum  of  the  ftroets*  both 
day  and  night,  are  superior  to  many  of  our  old  Atlantic  cities.  , 

To  one  desirous  of  visiting  Western  Texas,,  the  best  mode  to  get  there  would 
be  to  go  by  steamship  to  one  of  the  bay  towns,  there  purcl^ase  a  hors^  and  take 
it  leisurely.  All  the  necessary  accommodations  for  the  travsjer  will  he. found  on 
the  route. 

8.— CORPUS  CHRISTI  AKD  WESTERN^- TEXAS.  - 

The  following  communication  is  very  intere8ting,''and  we  invite  the  author, 
who  signs  himself  "  Amigo,"  to  confanue  the  series  :  '    * 

"  As  you  have  generously  opened  the  pages  of  jour  valuable  Rkvibw  *  for 
the  discussion  of  aU  subjects  of  general  Southern  interest,  as  well  as  a  history 
of  the  several  cities  and  counties,  their  resources,  wealth,  population,  projrress, 
<tc.,*  I  have  concluded  to  caU  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  Western  Texas 
generally,  but  more  particularly  to  the  city  of  Corpus  Christi,  which  has 
heretofore  attracted  but  little  attention ;  but  now  this  portion  of  the  State  is 
being  rapidly  settled,  and  is  beginning  to  command  that  position  she  so  justly 
merits  from  bein^  the  principal  seaport  for  the  entire  country  between  the 
Mcrccs  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  a  large  portion  of  Northern  Mexico,  including 
Monterey,  Zacatecas,  and  several  important  cities  in  that  Republic.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  this  year  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  seaboard  of  Texas  is  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  the  culture  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  producing  an  article  of  superior 
staple,  and  yielding  a  much  lai^er  quantity  to  the  acre  than  the  Sea  Island 
portions  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  I  am  not  prepared  at  this 
time  to  state  the  exact  yield,  but  if  you  desire  it  I  will,  in  a  subsequent  commu- 
nication, give  you  the  average  crop  when  gathered ;  also  the  pnce  obtained. 
Our  corn  crops  this  year  have  been  abundant,  bein^  ample  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  to  supply  emigrants — ^in  short  everythmg  planted  this  season  bas 
yielded  an  abundant  harvest,  %Dd  that,  too,  under  the  most^  un&vorlible  circuni- 
stances ;  our  lands  were  new,  and  our  farmers  had  not  time  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  proper  cultivation ;  in  addition  to  this,  we  had  a  sever© 
drought,  thus  proving  the  adaptation  of  our  soil  for  the  culture  of  cotton,  su- 
gar, and  grain,  with  less  rain  tuan  lands  in  most  States,  or,  in  the  language  of 
our  farmers,  our  lands  stand  the  drought, 

"  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  this  fertile  country,  and  its 
rapid  settlement  by  planters  of  wealth 'and  intelligence,  from  nearly  every 
Southern  State,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  commerce  that  must  at  some 
not  fiu*  distant  day  pass  through  Corpus  Christi.    In  ad^tion  to  our  farming 
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internets,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  stock  countries  on  the  globe,  both  for 
ho»«s,  cattle,  and  sheep.  In  this  conntry  alonoiwehaye  now  about  60,000 
hea4  dtock  cattle,  and  lai^e  flocks  of  sheep,  yielding  a  heayy  annual  income  by 
the  shipment  of  wool.  Our  stock  of  horses,  qiules,  and  brood  mares,  are  exten- 
dve,  and  meet  with  a  ready  market  at  our  Etches,  from  drovers,  who  make 
frequent  drives  to  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  othec  States  ;  the  four  counties  ad- 
joining this  each  enjoj  the  same  advantages  in  stock-raising  that  we  do,  and 
the  business  is  carried  on  equally  extensive.  You  ai^  probably  aware  that 
the  New-Orleans  market  is  principally  supplied  wi^  beef  from  Texas,  and 
that  the  shipment  of  this  one  article  is  almost  sufficient  in  itself  to  pay  a  line 
of  steamers.  Estimating  the  number  of  stock  cattle  in  the  coi)nties  oC  Merces, 
Live  Oak,  San  Patricio,  Refuigo,  and  Webb,  at  60,000  head  each,  would  give 
us  300,000  head — ^it  is  a  very  safe  calculation  to  allow  10  per, cent,  for  mar- 
ketable beeves,  say  four  years  old  and  upward,  this  would  give  us  80,000 
beeves  annually  to  ship,  which,  at  the  present  rates  of  freight  from  Indianola 
to  New-Orleans,  S7  per  head,  would  amount  to  $210,000  for  freight  on  beef 
alone.  To  make  this,  however,  a  certain  and  profitable  investment,  steam  pro- 
peller?.  should  be  buUt  expressly  for  the  trade,  with  their  decks  so  arranged 
that  stock  could  be  taken  safely,  and  the  lower  hold  weU  ventilated  for 
freight^,  <fec.,  with  a  plain  cabin  to  accommodate  thirty  passengers ;  such  a 
steamer  could,  in  all  probability,  be  buiTt  for  $50,000  or  $60,000 ;  and  three 
would  be  required  to  make  semi-weekly  trips  between  this  place  and  New- 
Orleans  ;  they  should  not  draw  over  seven  or  eight  Jeet  wbter  when  loaded. 

**  I  have  already  got  this  communication  too  long,  and  will  conclude  by  say- 
ing, that  if  you  desire  it,  I  will  continue  tb«  subject  until  I  show  -v^hat  I  intend- 
ed at  the  commencement:  First,  that IVestern 'Texas  presents  a  wider  and- 
broader  field  for  the, enterprising  farmer  than  most  any  other  country.  Second- 
ly, that  Corpus  Christ!,  from  its  position,  is  destined  and  must  soon  become  an 
important  commercial  point.  Thirdly,  that  the  results  which  must  necessarily 
follow  the  settlement  of  this  country,  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  the  South. 

**  Aa  I  before  remarked,  if  you  desire  it,  I  propose  to  discuss  these  points  fully 
through  your  RETdtw,  hoping  to  be  able  to  oenefit  some. 

9.— MONTGOMERY,  ALABAMA. 

A  wmiTEB  in  the  Montgomery  MaU,  says :  "  On  visiting  Montgomery,  I  ex- 
pected to  see  a  town  in  size  somewhat  like  our  Macon,  or  perhaps  a  little  larger, 
out  was  not  prepared  to  find  the  business  part  of  your  town  so  substantially 
built,  or  busmess  brisker  than  in  either  Macon  or  Columbus.  I  should  have 
formed  no  correct  idea  of  Montgomery,  had  I  not  been  bngeied  round  by  a 
friend,  who  showed  me  the  many  fine  mansions,  and  tastefuOy  built  cottage- 
residences,  which  extended  in  every  direction  from  Market  and  Commerce  streets, 
for  a  mile  or  two,  with  their  beautiful  groves  and  flower  gardens,  and  neatly 
trimmed  shrubbery,  bringing  to  mind  the  fabled  spots  where  the  sylphs  of  old 
played  hide  and  seek. 

"  Montgomery  is  destined,  ere  many  years,  to  rank  the  first  among  Southern 
inland  towns.  The  wealth  that  surrounds  it^  and  the  railroads  that  are  built, 
building,  and  projected,  are  sure  to  double  its  present  population.  There  is 
nowhere  in  the  South  a  spot  of  ground  mote  advantageously  located,  for  build- 
ing up  a  great  inland  city,  and  this  will  inevitably  be  done,  if  a  proper  direction 
18  given  to  the  capital  and  enterprise  which  undoubtedly  are  possessed  by  the 
people  of  Montgomery. 

"The  Statehouse,  as  viewed  from  Court  Square,  seemed  rather  small, but 
on  going  up  nearer,  it  was  found  to  be  large  enough,  particularly  when  I  re- 
membaMd  that  everybody  don^t  go  to  the  Bahama  Legislature,  as  is  almost  the 


t  in  Georgia,  since  our  grand  old  counties  have  been  cut  up,  and  divided  into 
potato  jwitohes.'' 
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10.— AFRICAN  SLAVE  CREW  AT  CHARLESTON. 

This  Goyernment  has  sent  these  Tmfbrtrmates  to  Liberift.  Upon  the  policy  and 
propriety  of  returning  them  at  all,  the  New-York  Conner  and  Enquirer,  well 
known  for  its  hostility  to  slayery,  well  remarks  :  "  Jostice  certainly  did  not  re- 
quire it  from  ns,  for  tne  original  wrong  was  not  with  ns.  Eyen  Cnarity  might 
well  halt  in  the  matter,  for  we  don*t  read  that  eyen  the  good  Samaritan  went 
back  to  Jerasalem  with  the  Jerasalem  man  who  fell  among  thieyes.  Shall  we 
send  these  three  hundred  people  to  Liberia  ?  Will  Liberia  take  them  ?  What 
that  little  republic  wants  is  an  accession  of  ciyilization,  not  of  barbarism.  *  Shall 
the  law  be  changed  so  that  these  negroes  may  be  kept  here  ?  Knowing  nothing 
of  our  language  or  ways,  these  poor  sayages  would  be  as  utterly  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselyes  as  are  children  three  years  old.  Who  will  care-  for  them  ? 
Who  can  take  proper  care  of  them  without  being  inyested  with  authority  oyer 
them,  in  other  worasj  lecoming  their  master  1  And  yet  it  is  the  practice  of  this 
Tcry  thing  that  has  for  years  been  a  standing  imputation  against  England.  She 
has  again  and  again  apprenticed  her  re-captured  Africans  to  those  who  would 
take  tne  guardianship  of  them  and  put  them  to  useful  work ;  and  this  practical- 
ly has  amounted  to  inyoluntary  senritude,  the  yeiy  eyil  she  is  professing  to  com - 
t>at.  The  subject  is  surrounded  with  difficulties.  In  the  premises  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  what  duty  actually  requires.  The  question  is  one  of  those  ethical  dilem- 
mas which  sometimes  arise  in  practical  life,  to  solye  which,  even  the  wisest  and 
best  men  are  puzzled..  Our  goyernment  should  take  no  final  action  in  the  dis- 
posal  of  these  poor  Africans,  without  mature  consideration. 

11— THE  CHURCHES  AND  SLAVERY. 

Wk  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  belieye  in  MLssionary  effort,  or 
in  proselyting  Uie  heathen  to  our  Christian  belief  and  mode  of  worship,  to  the 
following  statistics,  showing  the  number  of  slayes  connected  with  the  d^rent 
churches  in  the  South : 

Connected  with  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  are 200,000 

Methodist,  North,  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 15,000 

Missionary  and  Hard  Shell  Baptists 175,000 

Old  School  Presbyterians. 12,000 

New  School  Presbyterians,  supposed 6,000 

Cumberland  Presbyterians 20,000 

Protestant  Episcopalians 7,000 

Campbellites,  or  Christian  Church 10,000 

All  other  sects  combined 20,000 

Total  colored  membership,  South 468,000 

It  probably  neyer  occurred  to  a  political  preacher,  when  denouncing  the 
*'  great  and  unchristian  wrong  of  slayery,"  that  God*s  ways  are  mysterious,  and 
tlmt  eyen  this  *'  unchristian  and  damnable"  institution  is  effecting  greater  re- 
sults than  all  their  Missionary  enterprises.    Yet  so  it  is. 

The  Knoxyille  Whig  says :  "  It  is  a  safe  calculation  to  say,  that  three  for  every 
one  connected  with  the  churches,  attend  Diyine  Service  on  the  Lord's  Day.  li 
the  extreme  Southern  States  there  are  more,  for  the  owners  and  oyerseers  re- 
quire them,  in  many  instances,  to  turn  out  to  preaching  generally.  Then  the 
465,000,  multiplied  by  three,  gives  us  one  miuion  three  hundred  and  ninety-Jvot 
thousand  slaves  in  attendance  on  Divine  service  in  the  South  every  Sabbath. 

"  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent,  and  hundreds  of  valuable  lives  lost  in 
the  attempt  to  evangelize  Africa,  and  yet  9/aofry— the  abhorred,  cursed,  and  re- 
viled institution  of  slavery — ^has  brought  five  times  the  number  of  negroes  into 
the  church  than  all  the  BiUssionary  operations  of  the  world  combined. 

**  These  fojcts  are  food  for  reflection.  Self-righteous,  and  above  the  ways  of 
humble  godliness,  as  political  preachers  genenuly  are,  one  would  suppose  such 
practical  results  would  stagger  their  seu-conceit  and  overweening  confidence, 
that  they  are  right  in  denouncing  slaveiy,  and  God  wrong  in  permitting  it** 
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l^t  of  Bithop  Capers  f  of  the  Methodist 
Episwpal  CAttrcA,5(m/A,1858.-Thi8  little 
Yolume,  for  which  thepublie  must  be 
much  indebted  to  Br.  W.  M.TVightman, 
of  Woflford  College,  S.  C,  will  famish 
some  interestiiig  material  for  an  article 
in  an  e&rlj  nnim>er  of  the  Reyiew.  Dr. 
Capers  waa  a  pillar  of  light  to  the  Meth- 
odists of  our  country,  and  was  admired, 
esteemed,  and  beloved,  eyerywhere. 

The  Methodist  Pvlvil,  South,  Published 
by  l^llliam  T.  Smithson,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Methodist  Church,  South, 
in  the  City  of  Washington,   pp.  818. 

"  This  is  truly  a  yaluable  octavo  of 
atandard  religious  literature— worthy  of 
the  noble  purpose  for  which  it  is  pub- 
lished. It  contains  sermons  from  nu- 
merous eminent  divines  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church,  (including  Bishop 
Soule,  Dr.  Doggett,  and  others),  hand- 
fiomely  print^  and  embellished  by 
eighteen  superb  steel-engraved  and  life- 
Ufe  portraits.  It  is  justly  character- 
ized as  a  gem  of  art  and  a  treasury  of 
sacred  eloquence. 

Catechism  of  United  States  History: 
Embracing  the  chief  events  in  me 
History  of  the  Nation  from  its  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time.  By.  B. 
B.  Carroll.  Charleston,  S.  C. :  Mc- 
Carter  A  Co.    1858. 

It  is  our  intention  to  su^^sest  to  Mr. 
Carroll  a  few  points  which  have  oc- 
curred to  us  in  looking  over  his  Cate- 
chism, but  it  must  he  postponed  to 
another  month.  The  work  has  many 
tmd  singular  merit8,and  has  been  highly 
4M>mmended  by  the  Gov.  of  South  Car- 
olina in  a  recent  message.  We  regret, 
however,  to  find  the  author  using  the 
word  ^*  Nation"  in  the  connection  he 
does,  on  his  title  page,  and  disclaiming 
"sectional  fevor"  (page  iv.)  for  his  book. 
In  our  opinion  a  school  book  of  history 
eannot  be  made  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  North  and  the  South  without 
danger  of  disguising  great  truths  and 
principles.  Our  purpose  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  criticise,  but  rather  to  commend 
the  work  of  Mr.  Carroll,  which  is  a 
worthy  contribution  to  the  school  liter- 
ature of  the  country,  by  an  able  scholar, 
experienced  teacher,  and  accomplished 


The  Cotton  Manufactwring  System. — 
Mr.  £.  Steadman  has  written  a  work 
upon  this  subject  to  which  reference 
was  had  in  our  pages  last  year,  but  if 
he  will  send  us  a  copy,  we  will  make 
some  interesting  and  valuable  extracts 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Mr. 
Steadman  is  a  practical  manufacturer, 
now  residing  at  LawrenceviUe,  Georgia, 
and  has  had  the  most  extensive  and  va- 
ried experience  in-  manufacturing  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  Raymond  Thomassy,  who  is  now 
a  resident  of  New-Orleans,  and  with 
whom  we  are  in  constant  association, 
has  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  several 
Southern  legislatures  upon  the  subject 
of  the  promotion  of  salt  manufactures 
at  the  oonih  on  a  new  process  invented 
by  himself,  which  has  been  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  pa^  of  the  Review. 
He  is  also  engaged  m  the  preparation 
of  an  elaborate  work  upon  salt,  viewed 
in  all  of  its  relations,  and  will  at  an 
early  day  give  it  to  the  press.  In  his 
arguments  he  assumes  the  following 
positions : 

L  The  Southern  ■eapwdt  irill  compete  tri- 
nmph&ntlj  with  the  foreign  salt,  and  will  pre- 
rent  from  the  South  a  yearly  drain  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  dollars,  or  will  cause  a  betted 
inrestment  abroad  of  -this  money.  At  the 
same  time,  the  foreign  trade  of  salt  being 
stopped,  iron  rails  and  other  articles  will  be 
cairfed,  instead  of  ballast,  at  a  cheaper  rate  by 
ships  coming  from  Lirerpool  toload  American 
cotton. 

2.  Instead  of  being  used  onlr  for  table  con- 
sumption, the  domestic  sea-salt,  thanks  to  its 
trifling  "priee^  will  be  at  hand  for  the  most  va- 
ried pursuits,  and  will  be  applied  by  millions 
and  millions  of  bushels  to  industry  and  to  ag- 
riculture, eroecially  to  the  improrement  of 
your  sandy  pine  land,  and  to  the  upland  cotton 
plantations. 

3.  As  regards  the  use  of  salt  for  manuring 
the  cotton  plant,  erery  one  knows,  that  when 
made  properly,  it  causes  the  superiority  of  the 
Sea  Island  staple.  For  the  same  reason,  it  will 
improve  the  quality  of  the  upland  cotton,  and 
will  rdse  its  marketable  price.  But  at  the 
same  time,  salt  is  a  bulky  merchandise  to  be 
carried  through  all  the  interior  by  the  same 
cars  that  go  to  the  seaboard  loaded  with  agri- 
cultural products.  So  that  this  domestic  arti- 
cle, used  br  millions  of  bushels,  and  increasing 
the  freight  of  raibroads,  will  secure  new  remu- 
nerations to  railroad  stockholders,  thus  help- 
ing at  once  the  commercial  and  the  agricultu- 
ral interests  of  the  Southern  States. 

4.  The  United  States  Army  and  Narr  pro- 
visions, being  cured  always  with  sea-salt,  and 
never  with  the  boiled  salt  of  Liverpool, 
on  account  of  its  inferior  quality,  is  prohibit- 
ed by  the  Federal  (Government.  The  said  pro- 
visions will  require  the  Southern  sea-salt,  and 
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coiueqaentlr  the  meat-euring  estabUsbiifeniA 
of  the  Northern  ftnd  Western  States  vill  call 
on  the  Southern  salt  works,  in  order  to  hare 
their  indispensable  snppijr. 

6.  The  Northern  seaports  of  the  Union, 
wanting  also  the  same  artfele  for  their  fishe- 
ries, where  the  deUqae«€ent  salt  of  Lirerpool 
cannot  be  used,  wiU* exchange  their  merchan- 
dise for  the  Southern  sea-salt,  and  South  Car- 
olina, and  Georgia,  or  Florida,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  Louisiana  or  Texas  en  the  Oulf  shore, 
will  be  again  called  en  for  another  supply  of 
this  domestic  article,  so  much  cheaper  than 
the  foreign  boiled  salt.  Thus,  \>y  Americani- 
sing the  manufacture  spoken  of,  the  South  can- 
not but  see  the  manifold  advantages  of  this 
new  production,  which  will  increase  at  once 
her  uiipping  and  railroad  interests,  her  indufi- 
trial  and  agricultural  pursuits. 


Cause  and  Prevention  of  Yeilow  Fever. 
—We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton, 
long  a  praetifing  physician  of  New- 
Orleans,  but  now  removed  to  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.,  for  a  copy  of  his  most  able 
work  with  this  title,  which  has  reached, 
its  third  edition.  Hereafter  we  shall 
examine  it  more  minutely.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  now  that  Dr.  'Barton  was 
Chairman  of  the  Cxmimittee  on  Epi- 
demics of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  he  has  deroted  his 
whole  life  to  these  subjects.  He  is  good 
enough  to  furnish  us  a  manuscript  pros- 
pectus of  a  new  work  which  we  give  to 
our  readers.  It  will  be  published  by 
subscription,  and  embrace  a  statistical 
view  of  Louisiana  and  of  New-Orleans, 
showing : 

lit  Alitor  nearly  all  the  MeUorologieal  Sta- 
ti$ti€s  that  hare  been  made  in  the  State 
for  near  half  a  century  (in  different  parts 
of  the  State)  by  different  observers. 

2d  fhe'  Dynamiet  of  tkt  Mi$n$$ippi  Riber— 
weekly  statements  of  its  rise  and  fall,  at 
different  points,  for  about  the  same  period. 
Comparison  of  tlie  Nile  and  Mississippi,  in 
different  bearings. 

3d.  A  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  different 
crops— during  the  aame  period— Sugar, 
Cotton,  Rice,  Indigo,  &c. 

iUK  The  mortuary  situi$tie$^  in  great  detail, 
and  with  different  bearings,  as 

a.  Properly  classified,  according  to  their 
several  natures. 

b.  Weekly  mortalities  daring  every  epi- 
demic of  which  there  are  records — 
yellow  fever  and  cholera. 

e.  A  minute  table  of  all  coroner's  in- 
questsr-^as  far  back  as  records  exist- 
in  calendar  form,  showing  the  cause 
of  death  in  every  case,  properly  classi- 
fied, 
f  th.  Table  showing— by  leaiona,  &c. — ^the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather  on  the  crops. 

a.  The  rains,  temperature,  moisture,  first 
and  last  frosts,  &c. 

b.  The  relation  the  rain  in  one  part 
of  the  State  beam  to  other  parts,  4c., 


so  as  ahf^ys  tolcnow  the  seasons  of 
each,  from  any  one  position,  and  bene* 
the  health,  crops,  ac. 
c.  What  condition  influences  the  sour- 
ing of  flour,  the  spoiling  of  provisiooA^ 
4c.,  injurr  to  dry  goods,  4e.,  aad  the 
remedies  tlierefor. 
6th.  The  effect  of  all  ^cse  influences  (climate^ 
&c.)  on  the  different  populations,  accord- 
ing to  natitity,  color,  sex,  age,  &c.,  as  de- 
duced frem  the  mortuary  returns. 
7th.  Sanitary  maps  of  the  State,  showing,  by 
different  colors,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
every  parish  in  the  State — in  throe  seriee, 
vis. : 
a.  In  relation  to  the  zymoftt  morfotifw— 
or  from  fevers,  bowel  complaints,  a:c. 
h.  Of  the  more  or  less  prevalence  of 

consumption, 
r.  Embracing  all  other  jndmonary  dis- 
eases, as  catarrh,  pneunoaia,  pleurisy, 
ice. 
To  be  colored  and  classed  so  as  to- exhibit 
the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  each  of 
these  In  every  part  of  the  State. 
8th.  The  moral  influences  bearing  on  the  State, 

temperance,  police  statistics,  &c. 
9th.  The  nativities  of  the  different  popula- 
tions—amount, color,  sex — ^with  their  rd- 
ative  and  progressive  increase,  4c. 
With  a  preliminary  chapter  on  the  improvable 
condition  of  the  State,  the  amount  of  land 
under  water,  or  snliject  to  overflow,  4c., 
4c. — ^the  act«  and  laws  in  relation  thereto, 
United  States,  State,  parish  and  city. 
This  work  is  expected  to  be  comprised  in  a 
large  octavo  volume  of  about  390  pages, 
with  numerous  maps,  charts,  tables,  4c. 

We  had  occasion,  not  long  since,  to 
refer  to  an  advertisement  which  appears 
in  our  pages,  of  West's  Improved  rump. 
Since  then  the  highest  premium  has 
been  awarded  to  it  By  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Society  at  its  Fair  in  Rich- 
mond. This  pump  is  not  only  very 
simple  in  construction,  of  easy  repair, 
and  not  liable  to  injury,  but  is  also 
powerful  in  action,  botn  forcing  and 
lifting  a  continuous  stream,  answermg  as 
well  for  a  fire  and  irrigating  engine.^ 

We  are  now  writing  in  our  old  quar- 
ters at  New-Orleans,  where  we  have 
again  become  a  fixture,  hoping  long  to 
remain  such,  and  to  enjoy  the  associa- 
tions of  friends  from  whom  we  have 
been  so  much  separated  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  weather  is  mild  and  geni- 
al ;  all  nature  seems  to  be  in  bloom, 
presenting  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
snows  and  frosts  we  have  left  behind  us. 

Several  interesting  works  from  pub- 
lishers are  received  too  late  for  jiotice  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Review,  but 
they  will  receive  ample  compensation 
in  our  February  number. 
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0.  0.  WOODMAN,  WHOLESALE  DRUGGIST, 

COBHSB  07  COKKOir  AND  KAOAZUTE  STBEEIB,  HEW-OBLEASS. 

UrORTUB  IKD    DEAIIR  IS 

djioitt  grags,  SflMtti  itebitines,  fare  C^tmitals,  ani  (Itswntial  ®ils. 

AmDgemfnts  have  been  made  to  receive,  direct  from  Saratoga,  a  regular  supply  of 
CONOR  KSS     WATER. 


PAINTS,  OILS,  AND  WINDOW  GLASS. 


20,000  poandfl  Pare  White  Lead. 
10,000  poands  No.  1  White  Zmc  Paint,  Am. 
5,000  pounds  French  Snow  White  Zinc. 
20  oasks  French  Tellow  Ochre. 
6  iMirrels  Cop«d  Yarnisb. 
6  barrels  White  Damar  Varnish. 
3  barrels  Japan  Varnish. 
2  barrels  Coach  Varnish. 


600  gallons  Spirits  Tnrpentine. 
1,500  gallons  English  Linseed  Oil. 
50  casks  English  Venetian  Bed. 
60  barrels  Lamp  Black. 
1,000  boxes  French  Window  Glass,  ajasortcd 
sizes,  8  by  10  to  24  by  30. 
100  Kegs  Yellow  Ochre,  in  oil. 
100  Kegs  Venetian  Bed,  in  oil 


Together  with  all  the  yarions  colors,  dry  and  In  oil.    All  of  which  will  be  sold  at  the  very 
IL.O^^^SB'T   2.tf:.A.ZiKSa?   Zt.A.'TSS. 
Those  wbo  are  bnilding  Fine  Houses  are  recommended  to  examine  the  first  qaality  of  French 
Gltfls,  which  la  nearly  equal  to  American  Crown  Glass,  and  at  half  the  price.    I  import  this 
article  direct  from  one  of  the  Largest  Manafactories  hi  Europe. 


ca-zuD^^v  o^T7ca-sc  zuDBfCznoir  i 

CHERRY    EXPECTORA-NT. 

The  following  original  letter  was  handed  to  us  for  publication.  A  remedy  which  can  elicit 
tach  encomiums,  must  be  a  good  one: 

Galvbstom,  Tkzas,  April  25, 1856. 
Db.  0.  0.  WooDMAs,  New-Orleans: 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  jnatico  to  yoa  and  a  duty  I  owe  to  a  BufTering,  and,  I  may  fay,  a  world  of  coughing 
people,  I  state  what  jonr  invaloable  Oongb  Itemed^— yoiu  Cherrr  Expectorant— has  done  for  roe,  when 
all  other  remediea  bare  failed  to  giro  any  rt  lief.  In  the  fidl  of  1S47,  liring  in  St  Loois,  where  I  bare  re* 
fided  moAt  of  the  time  for  the  last  sixteen  yeans  ^  ^<>k  a  serere  cold  which  settled  on  my  lunn,  and  was 
confined  to  my  bed,  and  dosed  and  blistered  by  doctors  for  sereral  weelu,  bnt  finally  got  on  my  It- gs  i^atn, 
but  not  cured  of  my  hard  coughing,  and  rattling  and  tickling  in  my  throat,  which  continued  incessantly 
for  more  than  six  months,  always  tlie  worst  in  the  winter.  My  fHends  insisted  I  had  conghed  enough  to 
kill  a  dozen  common  men,  and  that  I  must  be  in  the  loiit  stages  of  consumption  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
must  coogh  my  life  away.  I  left  St.  Louis  in  December  laat  to  travel  and  sperd  the  winter  in  the  South. 
When  I  called  at  your  store  in  Vicksburg,  you  will  recollect,  I  was  coughing  so  h  t^  ^  could  not  talk  to 
make  my  badness  known.  You  said  that  you  would  cure  my  cough.  As  you  r^-  e  a  bottle  of  your 
Cherry  Expectorant,  I  thought  I  would  not  f'ligbt  you  and  your  medicine  so  ?i.''MUUL..iot  to  try  it;  and 
in  thankfulness  Mhall  I  ever  remember  the  day  I  did  so.  In  but  a  few  days  it  began  to  allay  and  diminish 
my  courii  and  all  tickling  in  my  throat;  and  before  I  had  used  more  than  thr^e  fourths  of  the  contents 
of  tliat hottle,  I  was  eniiroly  cured,  and  for  weeks  I  did  not  even  raise  a  cough,  though  exposed  day  and 
night,  in  idl  weathers,  in  travelling.  However,  in  March,  while  travelling  in  North  Carolina,  I  took  a 
veTere  cold,  and  my  coughing  commenced  again,  and  also  tne  ticlding  in  my  throat,  at  intervals;  and  be- 
fore my  arriral  in  New-Orleans,  on  the  12th  Inst.,  on  some  nights  my  coughing  would  commence  and 
continne  for  an  hour  or  two.  I  soon  procured  another  bottle  from  you,  and  in  less  than  two  days  I  was 
entirely  relieved  again.  I  am  now  determined  to  alwsys  keep  a  bottle  on  hand,  and  in  the  commencing 
of  a  congb,  a  very  few  small  doses  will  relieve  it  entirely.  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  it  is  the  best  Cough 
R«medy  now  known  to  the  world ;  and  it  is  a  dnty  you  owe  to  the  coughing  and  a/Tlicted  part  of  the 
faanaa  iamily,  to  put  no  valuable  a  remedy  within  the  reach  of  all.  Its  praise  will  soon  be  upon  the 
tODgaes  of  tens  of  thoni^ands  of  Joyful  and  coughless  happy  souls.  So  great  a  remedy  as  your  Expectur- 
ant  shonM  be  brougiit  before  the  public. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  jours, 

B.  J.  WOODWARD,  of  St.  Loui$,  Missouri. 

0.  J.  WdOB  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  St.  Louis,  and  for  sale  by  aU  Drngglsts 
tai  the  Sonth  ami  Western  States* 

O.    O.    WOODMAN. 
CORNER  OF  COMMON  AND  MAGAZINE  STREETS,  SOLE  PROPRIETOR 
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PROSPECTUS  OF  DE  BOW'S  REVIEW.! 

O.    S.,    VOL.    XXVI.-NEW    SERIES,    VOL.    I. 

ADAPTED   PBIMARILY   TO   THE   SOUTHER  N  AND  WESTERN   STATES  OP   THE   ONION,  INCLUDING 
STATISTICS  OP    FOREIGN   AND   DOMESTIC   INDUSTRY   AND   ENTERPKI8B. 

PDBLUHED    MOXTIILT   llC    NfiW-OSLEAVS  AND    WA8HIN6TON    CITV. 

Terma,  $5  Per  Annoxnt  in  Advance.    Foatage  Two  Cants  a  K nmbsTf  if  Prepaid  Quarterly. 
EDITOR'S  ADDRESS,  from  Docember  ontU  June,  NEW-ORLEANS. 


NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS    AND     POSTMASTERS. 

To  SuBSCRiBBRS.— Tf  our  Bubscriberd  will  follow  a  few  plain  rules,  accoanU  between  ua  will  be  fi&r 
better  kept  than  formerlj. 

1.  Nut^  the  Receipts  on  the  cover,  and  if  jrour  name  does  not  appear  in  two  months  after  payment, 
inform  the  office  at  New-Orleans  of  the  fuct,  and  how  the  payment  was  made.  Notify  the  office  when  a 
number  baa  failed  to  come  to  hand. 

2.  Remit  without  waiting  for  agente.  Remitter  jour  letters.  When  you  pay  an  agent,  be  rare  that 
hifl  credentialis  are  right.  WheneTcr  practicable,  remit  by  checlc  on  any  bank,  or  upon  merchant!  or 
cities  or  towns.    From  December  until  June,  if  conrenient,  remit  to  New*Orleans. 

3.  If  you  write  to  this  office,  give  the  name  of  the  office  to  which  your  Review  la  sent;  and  if  you 
discontinue,  give  the  notice  of  three  months  which  is  required  and  pay  up  aU  arrearages.  Should  num- 
bers afterward  come  to  hand,  see  that  they  are  returned  by  the  next  mails. 

To  Po:(THAST8R8.— The  moment  a  Review  is  refused  at  your  office,  give  notice  as  the  law  requires,  or 
return  the  number  with  explanations.    This  is  earnestly  requei^ed  from  all. 

QCr*  Our  travelling  agents  are:  James  Deering.  B.  W.  Wiley,  C.  W.  James  with  those  acting  under  him. 
Q;7^  Professor  Stueckrath  will  niake  a  general  Southern  tour,  and  U  warmly  recommended  co  all  of  oar 
subscribers.    T.  Wash.  Smith,  and  W.  B.  Crooks,  agents. 
0^7*  Complete  Set$  of  the  Review^  or  Numbers  arid  Volumes/or  the  seoerai  years,  may  be  had  at  the  Office. 


PAYMENTS  SINCE  DECEMBER,  18-»8. 

ilto^ama.— July.  18J8— S.  M.  Potts,  $10.  January,  18.54— B.  H.  Ridgcway  January,  18G0— M.  Parker, 
P.  King,  Andrew  i.  Brazelton.  January,  18'>9— F.  F.  Hemphill,  Capt.  W.  L.  McDow, $15 ;  Q.  B.  Saunders, 
$15;  J.  Hair,  Col.  G.  J.  S.  Walker,  J.  II.  Houston,  Y.  L.  Roys  m,  $15 ;  J.  L.  Patton,  $15;  C.  W.  Minge, 
$20;  J.  H.  D*vid«)n,  $15  ;  A.  R.  Ddvia,  $12|;  Dr.  0.  P.  Saunders,  B.  Borden,  $10 ;  W.  N.  Wyat,  J.  Q.  C. 
DeYarapert,  J.  P.  Graham,  $ia;  A.  J.  Goodwin,  $10;  T.  B.  Brown,  $15.  July,  1850— J.  E.  Pearson,  Col. 
Jas.  T.  Meeks,  $10;  Capt.  Alex.  Geiger,  $10;  fi.  Cromwell,  $20 ;  W.  W.  Godfrey,  $15 ;  Jno.  L.  Hadley, 
Dr.  W.  Brownrlgg,  $25;  T.  A.  Harrison,  J.  r(.  Walthall,  $16;  J.  T.  Bailey,  R.J.  R-ed.  June,  1850— 
D.  Cockrell.  March,  1830— J.  J.  Seawell.  January,  1858— Pickett  *  Smith,  $25.  April,  1850— J.  L  Price. 
January,  1890— £.  B.  Woodflu,  Dr.  G.  B.  Gretham,  A.  F.  Hopkins. 

Arkansas. -i\x\y^  1860— Dr.  H.  Jackson,  $20. 

C7o<i^or«*a.— January,  1860— Dr.  H.  S.  I^orcom. 

District  of  Columbia.— 3%xkViaxy,  1838 — General  Land  Office.  July,  1858 — War  Department,  Navy  De- 
partment, Attorney  General's  Office.  January,  1850— P.  H.  Watson.  May,  1860— Hon^  A.  T.  Brown,  $15. 

O^or^^M.— July,  18)0— J.  D.  Watkinn,  $15 ;  A.  H.  Anderson.  November,  1850— Peter  Lee,  Col.  G.  P. 
Harrison,  Hon.  R.  Spalding.  December,  1850— Col.  W.  J.  Jossey,  Col.  R.  J.  Hill,  JuUen  Cummings. 
Julv,  1858— Joel  E.  Hurt,  $10. 

Kentueky.-^M\y,  1858— J.  W.  Fisher. 

LoMW*art/7,— Octoije-.  1850— Jas.  Reid.  July,  1860— W.  R.  Barrow,  $10.  July,  1850— H.  W.  Pebbles, 
Anderson  J.  Waltol .  ^)  Talley.   January,  1860— J.  E.  McFarland,  J.  F.  Wyche.  $15. 

Maryi^iu/.— J  il^L^O— 9.  G.  Hind,  Kirkland,  Chase  k  Co. 

Mustsjippt.— -December.  1856— Phi  Sigma  Society.  July,  1858— Alex.  M.  Clayton,  Phi  Sigma  Society, 
$12.    Januaryr  1860— J.  T.  Noland.    July,  1856— Dr.  H.  D.  Gibbs. 

Missouri. — January,  1860— Lucas,  Thomp.oon  Sc  Co. 

North  {7ar6/ma.— December,  1850— C.  L.  Hinton. 

New-  Yor<-.— July,  1850— Young  Men's  As«>clation,  $15.    July,  1850— Elwanger  &  Barry,  $10. 

South  Carolina.— ii^y^  1850— Dr.  Jno.  Wallace.  December,  1858— Hon.  Jas.  L.  Orr.  December,  1850 — 
CoL  Wade  Hampton,  Col.  Robt  Beaty.  P.  A.  Eichelberger,  Dr.  Jno.  A.  Metts.  June,  1850— J.  N.  B. 
Tenhet.  July,  1850— Jno.  A.  Inglis,  Col.  Jas.  Fatrar,  $15.  January.  1880— Hon.  J.  H.  Felaer.  May, 
1860— T.  P.  Lide.    April,  1850— W.  W.  Adams.    September,  1850— Loudon  Butler. 

TennesMs.— July,  18iO— C.  W.  Hunt,  $15.    June,  1850— J.  L.  Hadley. 

rs;ra5.— September,  1850— Geo.  H.  Bagby,  J.  H.  Darnell.    December,  1850— D.  0.  Russell. 

Ftr^Mia.— January,  1850— T.  C.  Walsh,  Charles  Cook,  $15.  March,  1850— Thos.  Mathews,  $10.  January, 
1850— E.  H.  Turpin.    July,  1850-J.  W.  Logan,  $10.    July.  1850— B.  D.  Macton,  $18 

Southetn  5/al«#.— Capt.  W.  L.  McDow,  B.  Cromwell,  W.  W.  Godfrey,  G.  B.  Saunders,  Dr.  W.  Brownrigg, 
Thos.  Mathews 
Bound  Yols.  :  Lkqislativr  Librart  or  tbb  Statr,  1  sit,  and  1  sit  Industrial  Rrsourcbs,  28Tol8,  $10. 


The  undersigned  has  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  at  New- Orleans. 

Business  at  Washington  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Court  of  Claims,  or  in  any  of  the  Bureaus  or  Depart- 
ments of  the  Governmsnt— L^wui,  Pension  and  Patent  Offices— will  be  attended  to  by  his  correspondents. 
Business  for  New-Orleans  will  receive  the  attention  of  himself  in  person. 

J.  D.  B.  DB  BOW. 


rSB&VAB.7,  1859. 
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Wb  would  introdooe  to  yonr  notice  a 

A  machine  which  has  been  long  sought  for.  This  Gin  has  a  Roller  of  a  pecnliar 
construction,  filled  with  teeth  composed  of  "  Angular  Steel  Wire,"  and  placed 
in  the  Roller  taneentially  to  its  axis,  so  that  they  always  present  needle  points 
with  broad  bacKs,  and  are  so  close  together  that  nothing  but  Cotton  can  be 
secreted  between  them,  leavint?  the  Seeds  an<l  Trash  upon  the  surface,  and  the 
Sand  and  Dirt,  instead  of  dulling  the-  teeth  in  the  Roller,  sharpens  them.  In 
connection  with  this  Roller  is  a  ♦•  Stationary  Serrated  Straight-edge,",  which 
acts  in  concert  with  it  (in  effect),  the  same  as  the  Revolving  Rollers  do  upon 
the  "  Sea  Island  Cotton,"  combing  it  under  the  Straight-edge,  and  thereby 
STRAIGHTENING  THE  FIDRE,  presenting  altogethkr  the  Napping  of  the 
Cotton,  and  in  no  mannkk  shortening  the  Staple.  The  Cotton  is  taken  from 
the  Roller  with  the  Bnish,  and  thrown  into  the  Lint  Room  in  the  nsual  way. 
The  machine  is  simple  in  its  constructiiin,  having  but  two  motions,  the  "  Roller" 
and  the  *'  Brush,"  and  is  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  nor  to  take  fire,  as  the 
Saw  Gin,  and  occupies  much  less  space,  and  requires  less  power  than  a  Saw 
Gin  of  the  same  capacity.  A  Gin  of  the  capacity  of  500  pounds  of  Lint  in  two 
hours,  occupies  a  space  of  live  and  a  half  oy  three  feet,  and  can  be  driven 
with  three-mule  power,  easily.^  Another  peculiarity  of  this  Gin  is,  that  it  take* 
the  cotton  from  tlie  surface  of  the  Roll,  and  presents  it  to  the  Brush  in  a  thin 
sheet,  as  it  passes  beyond  the  Straight-edge,  enabling  the  Brush  to  mote  the 
Cotton  in  a  superior  manner,  whilst  the  Roll  in  front  of  the  Sti^ieht-edge  ia 
carried  upon  the  top  of  it,  dividing  the  two  at  that  point,  and  following  a 
Curved  Iron  or  Shell,  is  returned  again  to  the  Cylinder,  rorming  a  Roll  of  about 
eight  inches  diameter ;  the  Seeds,  Bolls,  and  Trash,  being  retained  in  the  Breast  ^ 
by  an  adjustable  front  board,  and  discharged  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  the 
game  as  the  Saw  Gin.  The  Curved  Iron  or  Shell  is  capable  of  beins  adjusted 
BO  as  to  press  the  Roll  as  hard,  upon  the  Ginning  Roller  as  may  be  desired. 
Anything  can  be  placed  in  the  Breast  of  this  Gin,  such  as  Sticks,  Trash,  Bolls, 
&c.t  as  the  Roller  receives  and  takes  forward  nolhing  but  the  Lint^  and  rejects 
ALL  extraneous  matter.  This  is  a  novel  feature  in  the  Gin,  and  peculiarly 
adapts  it  to  the  wants  of  large  planters  who  are  short-handed,  and  gather  their 
Cotton  trashy,  as  it  increases  the  value  of  the  Cotton  from  I  to  H  cents  per 
pound  more  than  Uiat  ginned  upon  any  uther  maehine. 
For  further  information,  apply  to 
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ABT.  I.-OLD  CHURCHES,  MINISTERS,   AND  FAMILIES  OF 
VIRGINIA.*    . 

This  is  a  work  of  sterling  worth.  Though  not  the  best 
history  of  Virginia,  it  is  the  best  book  that  has  been  written 
on  that  history.  Its  laborious  exploration  and  exposition  of 
the  inmost  recesses  of  society,  and  its  fullness  and  minute- 
ness of  detail,  present  to  us  a  tableau  vivant  of  our  ancestry : 
their  manners  and  customs,  their  virtues  and  vices,  their  perils, 
privations,  and  sufferings,  and  the  patience,  energy,  enterprise, 
and,  above  all,  the  Christian  faith  and  fortitude  that  enabled 
them  to  encounter  and  overcome  the  multitudinous  difficul- 
ties of  their  early  colonial  circumstances. 

"  History  can  only  take  things  in  the  gross."  It  gives  ac- 
count only  of  the  abnormal  and  exceptional  among  events  and 
among  men  ;  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  usurpations  and  revolu- 
tions, of  blood  and  slaughter,  of  heroes,  statesmen,  popes,  and 
kings.  These  latter,  too,  are  not  presented  to  us  in  undress, 
as  mere  men,  but  brought  forth  for  stage  effect,  surrounded 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  state,  or  the  still  more 
imposing  and  deceptive  panoply  of  war.  Said  the  Marquis 
Turenne :  "  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  vakt-de'Chambre."  It 
were  well  that  all  histories  were  written  by  Boswells,  or 
valels-de-chambre  ;  for  then,  although  we  might  have  no  pic- 
ture of  men  and  society  in  their  ordinary  and  normal  state, 
yet  the  denuded  heroes  of  the  dranoia  would  afford  us  speci- 
mens from  which  we  might  safely  infer  the  characteristics  and 
condition  of  their  humbler  cotemporaries ;  for  kings,  popes, 
and  emperors,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  men. 

•  Review  of  Biflhop  Meade's  work. 
VOL.  L ^NO.  n.  I 
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The  Bishop  gives  ns  no  account  of  heroes  or  of  wars,  except 
to  throw  light  on  the  religious  aspect  of  the  times,  or  to  pre- 
serve the  continuity  of  his  narrative.  He  delights  to  dwell  on 
pious  characters ;  yet,  M^hen  piety  inspires  the  heart  of  patriot- 
isna  and  nerves  the  arm  of  war,  his  delight  is  surely  heightened. 
Had  he  merged  into  manhood  mid  the  clangor  of  arras  and  of 
hostile  invasion,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a  soldier,  but  as 
certainly  a  Christian  soldier  ;  for  he  is,  by  inheritance,  by  edu- 
cation, and  by  early  conviction,  a  Christian.  His  father  was 
aid  to  General  Washington,  and  became  reduced  in  circum-' 
stances  by  neglecting  his  private  affairs  and  sacrificing  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  service  of  his  country.  His  dis- 
tinguished connection,  General  Nelson,  made  greater  pecuniary 
sacrifices  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  than,  proba- 
bly, any  other  man  in  the  commonwealth.  The  Bishop  is,  then, 
by  birth  and  connection,  associated  with  war,  and  no  doubt 
feels  a  deep  interest  in  its  eventful  and  thrilling  details ;  yet 
it  is  only  such  wars  as  his  father,  and  Nelson,  and  Washington 
were  engaged  in,  that  eplist  his  feelings,  excite  his  admiration, 
or  command  his  approval. 

Wars  such  as  these,  in  which  the  Christian  need  not  be  asham- 
ed to  partake,  are  beautifully  contrasted  with  mere  ordinary 
wars  of  conquest,  by  Lord  Byron,  in  the  following  line«, 
which  we  quote,  as  well  on  account  of  the  beautiful  compli- 
ment paid  to  Washington,  as  for  the  implied  compliment  to 
all  our  Revolutionary  patriots,  among  whom  were  the  Meades 
and  Nelsons : 

"  History  can  only  take  things  in  the  gross ; 

But  could  we  Know  them  in  detail,  perchance 
In  balancing  the  profit  and  the  loss, 

War's  merit  it  by  no  means  might  enhance. 
To  waste  eo  much  gold  for  a  little  dross, 

As  hath  been  done,  mere  conquest  to  advance. 
The  drying  up  a  tingle  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  lame,  than  shedding  teas  of  gore. 

"  And  why  ?  because  it  brings  self-approbation  ; 

Whereas  the  other,  after  all  its  glare. 
Shouts,  bridges,  arches,  pensions  from  a  nation — 

Which  (it  may  b«)  has  not  much  left  to  spare — 
A  higher  title,  or  a  loftier  station. 

Though  they  may  make  Corruption  gape  or  stare, 
Tet,  in  the  end,  except  in  Freedom's  battles, 
Are  nothing  but  a  child  of  Murder's  rattles. 

"  And  such  they  are — and  such  they  will  be  found. 

Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 
Whose  every  battle-field  is  holy  ground. 

Which  breathes  of  nations  saved,  not  worlds  undone 
How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound ! 

While  the  mere  victors  may  appal  or  stun 
The  servile  and  the  vain,  such  names  will  be 
A  watchword  till  the  future  shall  be  free." 
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The  military  spirit,  whioh  even  invaded  ihe  pulpit,  is  hap- 
pily illastrated  by  an  anecdote  whioh  the  author  relates  of 
General  Muhlenburg.  The  Q-eneral  had,  when  a  youth  at  a 
Qerman  University,  struck  a  tutor,  fled  from  school,  joined  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  and 
daring  deportment,  and  was  finally  relieved  from  his  situation 
by  a  British  oflioor,  who  brought  him  over  to  Virginia  to  his 
parents.  Here  he  studied  divinity,  and  became  a  minister  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  But  his  military  ardor  and  warlike 
propensities  were  not  extinct,  as  the  following  anecdote  will 
dhow : 

"  With  Washington  and  Henry  he  was  soon  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy, 
for  in  Jane,  1774,  he  was  with  them  In  the  House  of  Bnrgesses,  being  sent  as  a 
representative  by  the  people  of  his  coanty.  This  friendship  had  afterward 
much  weight  in  determining  Mr.  Mahlenburg  to  enter  the  army.  Bunmore 
county,  afterward  Shenandoah,  nnder  the  controlling  influence  of  Mr.  Muhlen- 
burg, was  one  of  the  first  to  step  forward  in  opposition  to  British  oppression. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  its  citizens,  ho  was  chosen  moderator,  and  one  of  the 
committee  of  correspondence.  Although  still  a  minister,  he  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses  and  Convention,  again  and  again,  and  with  all  his  zeal  sup- 
ported Mr.  Henry  in  the  boldest  measures  he  proposed.  His  charaoter  be- 
came BO  well  known,  that  in  1775  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  8th  regiment, 
without  any  other  knowledge  of  military  mattera  than  he  had  acquired  when  a 
truant  youth  in  Germany.  Washington  and  Henry  both  urged  his  appoint- 
ment, ioT  they  had  no  doubt  seen  in  which  direction  his  talents  moved.  His 
was  the  first  regiment  completed  on  the  field.  His  biographer  endorses  the 
tradition  of  his  last  sermon,  which  concluded  with  the  words  that  there  was  *  a 
time  for  all  things,  a  time  to  fight,  and  that  time  had  now  come.*  The  sermon 
finished,  he  pronounced  the  benediction.  A  breathless  silence  brooded  over 
the  congregation.  Deliberately  pulling  off  the  gown  that  had  thus  far  covered 
his  martial  figure,  he  stood  before  them  a  girded  warrior,  and  descending  from 
the  pulpit,  ordered  the  drums  at  the  ohuroh-door  to  beat  for  recruits." — (Vol. 
ii..  p.  314.) 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  work  is  its  entire  freedofm  from 
sectarian  acrimony.  The  pious  author  evinces  as  much  grati- 
fication at  the  advance  of  vital  religion  when  proceeding  from 
the  exertions  of  other  sects,  as  if  occasioned  by  his  own  church. 
Indeed,  while  he  records  only  the  good  deeds  of  dissenters,  he 
is  unsparing  in  his  censures  on  the  conduct  and  preaching  of 
a  multitude  of  worthless,  and  often  dissipated  ministers,  who 
had  crept  into  the  Episcopal  (Aufch  before  and  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  Nor  does  his  charity  extend  to  all 
modes  of  dissent.  For  Unitarians,  Universalists,  and  such 
like,  he  has  no  feeling  of  fellowship,  no  words  of  apology.  Ha 
obviously  considers  them  most  pernicious  schismatics — rather 
to  be  classed  with  infidels  than  embraced  within  the  fold  of 
orthodox  Christianity. 

The  Bishop's  love  of  genealogical  research,  and  his  respect 
for  ancestry,  are  valuable  and  laudable  traits  of  character. 
The  fifth  commandment  is  :  ^' Honor  thy  Cfiither  and  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
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God  giveth  thee."  And,  again,  we  are  warned  that  "  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the  children  even  to  the  third 
and  Ibnrth  generation."  These  texts  contain  sufficient  scrip- 
taral  authority  and  justification  for  the  reverend  author's  la- 
bors. But,  besides,  the  government  of  the  Jews  was  theocratic, 
and  in  pursuance  of  Divine  directions,  they  kept  both  public 
and  private  family  genealogies.  The  term  <^  genealogy"  meant 
history,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  continues  to  have  the 
same  meaning  in  part  of  Western  Asia.  It  certainly  is  a  most 
important  part  of  history,  as  the  book  we  are  reviewing  would 
alone  suffice  to  prove.  St.  Matthew  terms  his  gospel  the 
"  generation"  or  "  genealogy"  of  Jesus  Christ,  meaning  the 
history  of  Christ.  The  Scotch,  a  people  as  mc»ral  and  enlight- 
ened as  any  of  the  present  day,  are  exceedingly  careful  in  preserv- 
ing genealogies,  and  in  tracing  kinship,  it  greatly  increases 
their  circles  of  domestic  affection,  strengthens  that  affection, 
binds  kindred  together,  and  makes  them  ready  to  aid  and  as- 
sist each  other  in  poverty  and  misfortune.  It  has  no  bad  effects, 
for  Scotchmen,  though  possessing  due  pride  and  self-respect, 
are  not  aristocratic  in  feeling  or  deportment.  Farvenues  find 
it  convenient  and  economical  to  cut  country  cousins,  and 
therefore  declaim  against  family.  To  acknowledge  our  kin  is 
as  often  the  exercise  of  humility  as  the  gratification  of  pride. 
Besides,  in  tracing  titles  to  property  great  difficulties  often  oc- 
cur from  the  want  of  proof  of  descent  or  relationship.  The 
Bishop's  book  will  frequently  be  used  in  courts  of  justice  to 
supply  those  defects  of  proof  in  making  out  the  chain  of  titles, 
which  silly  prejudices  against  ancestral  records  and  recollec- 
tions have  occasioned  in  our  country.  Counties,  States,  and 
nations,  are  but  collections  of  families,  and  he  only  is  the  true 
historian  who  writes  the  history  of  those  families.  The  do- 
mestic circle  has  fewer  guards  around  it  than  in  ancient  times. 
The  head  of  the  family  possesses  unlimited  power.  He  is 
often  deficient  in  temper,  in  wisdom,  in  morals,  and  in  reli- 
gion, for  the  despotism  which  he  wields.  He  rears  his  family 
in  ignorance,  corrupts  them  by  his  example,  and  oppresses 
them  by  his  tyrannical  rule ;  yet  there  is  neither  law,  nor 
point,  nor  censor,  to  check  or  correct  his  misrule.  Refor- 
mation has  discovered  that  kings  may  do  wrong,  and  that 
popes  are  not  infallible ;  but  reformation  has  done  but  half 
its  work,  while  it  leaves  the  "  right  divine  to  govern  wrong" 
to  every  worthless  husband,  and  transfers  the  attribute  of 
infiallibility  fi^om  the  Vatican  to  the  cottage.  Corrupt,  ig- 
ncNrant,  or  religious  families  make,  in  the  aggregate,  a  cor- 
rupt, ^Qorant,  and  irreligious  nation.  No  political  regimen 
can  hgal  the  moral  diseases,  nor  remedy  the  intellectual  de- 
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feots  OQdtraoted  from  evil  examples,  bad  asaooiations,  and 
▼ioioos  training  in  the  domestio  oirole. 

The  want  of-  some  family  supervision  and  oontrol  from  with* 
out,  is  a  orying  defeot  in  modem  social  organization.  Writ* 
ing  the  histories  of  families  will  do  something  toward  correct- 
ing this  evil,  by  the  incentive  which  it  holds  out  to  virtuous 
exertion  and  moral  and  religious  deportment.  But  the 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  writing  family  histories, 
is  its  conservative  effect.  Isolated  individuals,  living  in  a 
country  to  which  they  have  no  ties  of  blood,  connection, 
friendsliip,  or  property,  can  have,  in  the  general,  little  attach- 
ment  to  their  country  or  its  institutions,  for  '^  all  the  world's 
the  same  to  them."  But  tliose  who  are  attached  to  their 
country  by  extensive  relationship  and  connection,  by  numer- 
ous friendships,  by  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  by  historical  or 
traditional  association,  must  be  unnatural  in  tiieir  feelings, 
temper  and  disposition,  if  they  do  not  love  their  country,  and 
oppose  any  political  or  social  revolutions,  that  might  involve  fam- 
ily, relatives,  connections,  friends,  amd  propefty,  in  ruin.  Th^ 
people  of  the  Southwestern  States  are  descended  from  those  of 
tiie  South  Atlantic  States.  They  are  more  bound  together  by 
strong  ties  of  kindred  and  affection.  Such  books  as  the  Bish- 
op's will  preserve  those  ties  in  all  their  present  strength,  and 
go  far  to  continue  and  perpetuate  that  political  union  among 
us  which  is  indispensable  to  our  liberty,  security,  and  inde- 
p^idence.  May  many  such  books  as  our  author's  be  written, 
to  show  that  we  of  the  South  are  one  people  in  blood,  in  sen- 
timent, in  thought,  in  social  organization,  and  in  political  in- 
terests and  institutions. 

The  author's  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  slavery  are  entirely 
satisfactory.  He  holds  that  the  introduction  and  continuance 
of  African  slavery  are  providential  arrangements.  He  says : 
"  He  who  drove  out  the  Canaanites  and  gave  their  land  to 
Israel  for  a  possession,  has  been  pleased  to  drive  out  the  Indians 
from  Virginia  and  give  it  to  white  men,  and  to  the  most 
amiable  race  of  savages  which  I  believe  exists  upon  the  earth, ' 
and  which  is  far  more  ready  to  receive  the  gospel  than  the  fero- 
cious Indian."  He  favors  the  extension  of  slave  territory  in 
order  to  better  the  condition  of  slave  as  well  as  master.  He  says 
that  all  attempts  to  better  their  condition  have  hitherto  failed, 
and  that  '*  we  should  legi^te  for  tliem  as  a  people  in  bondage^ 
and  who  may  long  continue  so." 

The  Bishop  hiii^lf  emancipated  his  slaves  under  favorable 
circumstances  ;  sent  them  to  Ohio,  making  good  provision  for 
them ;  yet  his  experiment,  like  all  others  of  tiie  kind,  eventuated 
in  failure.  He  adds :  '^  While  we  admit  and  maintain  that 
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fdavery  has  its  evils,  we  must  also  affirm  that  some  of  the 
finest  traits  in  the  chfiracter  of  man  are  to  be  found  in  active 
exercise  in  connection  with  it.  The  very  dependence  of  the 
slave  upon  the  master  is  a  continual  appeal  to  his  justice  and 
humanity,  and  the  relation  between  them  is  generally  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  is  believed  to  be  by  many  who 
have  no  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  same. 
If  the  evil  passions  are  sometimes  brought  into  exercise,  the 
milder  virtues  are  much  more  often  drawn  forth.  If  there  be 
less  of  bodily  labor,  there  is  more  of  mental  culture  among 
those  who  are  not  obliged  '  to  hold  the  plow ;'  and  thus  it  is 
that,  among  the  upper  classes,  there  is  far  more  of  academic 
and  collegiate  education  in  Virginia  than  in  any  other  State 
of  the  Union,  and  the  whole  South  and  West  have  felt,  and 
do  feel,  the  effects  of  it." 

The  author  gives  graphic  descriptions  of  many  instances  of 
kindly  and  familiar  deportment  of  Virginia  ladies  toward  their 
domestic  servants,  their  participating  in,  while  superintending 
their  labors,  and  their  attention  to  the  moral  and  religious  cul- 
ture of  their  slaves.  These  are  not  exoeptional  instances,  but 
faithful  pictures  of  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Virginia  mothers 
and  their  daughters.  Roman  matrons  were  not  more  indus- 
trious than  Virginia  ladies.  They  are  continually  engaged  in 
knitting,  sewing,  attending  to  their  flower  and  vegetable  gar* 
dens,  seeing  to  their  fowl-yards,  superintending  the  house- 
work, and  visiting  and  taking  care  of  the  sick,  the  infant  and 
the  aged  slaves ;  while  their  daaghters  on  the  Sabbath  very 
often  spend  part  of  the  day  in  teaching  Bible  lessons  to  the 
young  servants,  and  also  in  teaching  them  to  read.  A  few 
giddy,  thoughtless  married  ladies  may  neglect  their  domestic 
duties,  and  dissipate  their  time  in  visiting,  receiving  visits,  and 
attention  to  mere  ostentation  in  dress,  furniture,  and  equipage  ; 
but  these  latter  do  not  belong  to  Bishop  Meade's  ^^  Families 
of  Virginia."  Southern  ladies  do  not  usually  scrub  and  scour, 
cook,  wash,  and  milk  the  cows  ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  as 
usefully  and  assiduously  employed  as  those  who,  for  want  of 
slaves,  are  compelled  to  fulfil  these  offices.  The  Bishop  dis- 
plays not  only  a  want  of  gallantry,  but,  it  seems  to  us,  an  ig- 
norance of  the  character  of  the  ladies  of  the  present  day, 
when  he  intimates  that  they  have  fallen  off  from  the  industri- 
ous habits  of  their  ancestry.  In  speaking  of  Mrs.  Thompson 
Mason,  who  was  coeval  with  the  Revolution,  he  says  :  "  She 
was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  Virginia  ladies  who,  like  Mrs. 
G-eneral  Washington,  and  Solomon's  model  of  a  lady,  not  only 
superintended  the  labors  of  her  servants,  but  worked  with  her 
own  hands." 
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The  mere  recapitulation  of  the  various  matters  contaiued  in 
the  two  large  volumes  we  are  reviewing,  would  extend  this 
article  to  too  great  length,  and  we,  therefore,  adopt  the  imper- 
fect summary  in  the  modest  preface,  as  the  best  and  most  con- 
cise description  of  the  work.  The  reader  will  find  much  more 
interesting  matter  in  the  book  than  the  preface  will  lead  him 
to  expect. 

"In  the  fall  of  1855,  the  author  bein^  solicited  to  furnish  some  personal 
reminisoenoes  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  Virginia,  promised  two  articles  to 
one  of  our  quarterly  reviews,  which  have  most  unexpectedly  grown  into  two 
octavo  volumes.  He  was  led  into  this  enlargement  by  the  further  solicitation 
of  friends,  that  he  would  extend  his  inquiries  into  former  times,  and  by  the 
discovery  that  there  were  materials,  not  yet  lost  to  history,  of  which  good  use 
might  be  made.  Besides  the  recovery  of  many  old  vestry  books,  or  frasments 
thereof^  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  he  has,  either  by  his  own  researcnes  or 
those  of  friends,  found  interesting  materials  for  his  work  in  many  of  the  old 
records  of  the  State,  which  may  yet  be  seen,  but  often  in  a  mutilated  and 
mouldering  condition,  in  the  clerk  s  offices  of  various  counties.  One  of  thes6 
extends  back  to  the  year  1832,  and  refers  to  acts  of  a  still  earlier  date,  while 
some  approach  within  a  few  years  of  the  same.  Other  documents,  of  general 
interest  to  all,  and  of  special  interest  to  Virginians,  and  their  descendants, 
wherever  found,  have  been  furnished  from  old  mmily  records  and  papers,  never 
before  used,  and  which  must  otherwise  soon  have  perished.  The  author  has 
wandered,  and  not  a  little,  nor  in  vain,  amidst  old  churches,  or  their  ruins,  and 
the  graveyards  around  them,,  and  the  old  family-seats.  The  accounts  of  them, 
and  5ie  inscriptions  taken  from  them,  form  an  interesting  contribution  to  Virginia 
history.  For  nothing  will  the  descendants  of  the  old  families  of  the  State  be  more 
thankful,  than  for  the  lists  of  vestry-men,  magistrates,  and  others,  which  have  been 
gathered  from  the  earliest  records,  and  by  means  of  which  the  very  location  of 
their  ancestors  may  be  traced.  Nor  has  the  inquiry  been  limited  to  the  records 
of  our  own  State  and  country.  The  archives  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  Lambetli 
and  Fulham  palaces,  have,  tlirough  the  kindness  and  labor  of  others,  furnished 
many  important  and  deeply  interesting,  and  hitherto  unpublished  documents 
belonging  to  the  history  of  the  State  and  Church  of  Virginia.  I  shall  not  here 
mention  the  names  of  those  numerous  friends,  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  who 
have  kindljr  rendered  me  service  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  as  they  are 
referred  to  in  one  or  more  of  those  places  where  their  contributions  arc  intro- 
duced. 

"  The  previous  publication  in  a  weekly  paper  of  far  the  larger  part  of  what  it 
oontainea  in  these  volumes,  has  not  only  obtained  very  valuaole  contributions, 
but  secured  the  correction  of  some  errors  into  which  the  author  could  not  but 
iall,  in  such  a  work,  so  that  it  is  believed  no  material  mistakes  now  remain. 
While  portions  of  the  book  may  have  less  interest  for  the  general  reader,  being 
occupied  with  things  belonging  especially  to  the  history  of  Virginia,  yet  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  even  those  may  be  found  worthy  of  perusal,  while  far  the 
larger  part  relates  to  what  should  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  to  all  who  wish  to 
be  informed  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country." 

Finding  many  of  the  Bishop's  notices  of  families,  of  neces- 
sity, meagre  and  defective,  we  resolved,  in  reviewing  his  work, 
to  endeavor,  in  a  few  cases,  to  supply  his  defective  accounts. 
"We  felt  great  interest  and  curiosity  as  to  the  history  of  the 
Lomax  and  Thornton  families,  and  wrote  to  Judge  Lomax 
for  information.  He,  very  kindly  and  politely,  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 
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PRCDEBiCKCTUito,  QctohtT  1, 1866. 

Mb.  Gkoroe  FiTznuoH,  Dear  Sir: — ^I  waa  applied  to  by  Bishop  Meade,  when 
he  was  preparing  his  book  respecting  the  church  and  the  old  fimiiliea  of  Vh»- 
ginia,  for  some  account  of  my  own  family  ;  although  it  is  an  ancient  family  is 
the  colonial  settlement,  its  historical  incidents,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  tnem 
by  tradition  or  otherwise,  were  so  little  remarkable  in  their  connection  with  the 
eetabhshed  church,  of  which  the  Bishop  was  siying  the  colonial  history,  that 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  but  little  aid  his  purpose  to  include  the  Lomaz 
finmily.  You,  in  the  views  which  you  have  expressed  in  your  letter,  have  fallen 
into  some  mistakes,  as  well  in  regard  to  that  family,  as  that  branch  of  the  Thorn- 
ton family  with  which  I  am  connected  by  marriage,  which  makes  it  proper  that 
I  should  furnish  yon  with  a  more  correct  statement. 

I  send  with  this  letter  a  statement  showing  the  genealogy  of  the  Lomax  fam- 
ily— and  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  it  out,  as  I  have  not  time  to  copy  and 
revise  it 

The  Tayloe  family,  from  whom  we  arc  descended,  has  already,  I  believe,  been 
given  by  feishop  Meade  in  his  book.    I  know  but  little  of  the  "Aomton  fiunily, 
except  as  to  the  progenitors  of  that  branch  of  the  family  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected by  intermarrying  with  the  daughter  of  the  late  Presly  Thornton,  for- 
merly of  Northumberland-house  in  Northumberland. 

This  branch  of  the  family  claims  descent  by  intermarriage,  at  a  remote  period, 
ttom  Presly  of  Northumberland.  The  PresJys  were  very  early  settlers  m  "ViP- 
ginia,  and  acquired  great  wealth,  which  was  transmitted  for  several  generations 
to  their  descendants,  this  branch  of  the  Thorntons,  to  whom  I  have  alluded. 
One  of  these  descendants.  Col.  Presly  Thornton,  was  a  gentleman  much  distin- 
guished in  his  day  for  his  many  virtues,  and  was  a  member  of  the  King's  Council 
until  his  death  in  1769.  He  intermarried  with  an  English  lady  of  g^>d  family, 
by  the  name  of  Charlotte  Belson,  who  had  been  invited  to  this  country  by  the 
honorable  Col.  John  Tayloe  of  Mount  Airy,  and  was  adopted  into  his  iamiJyas 
a  daughter.  This  lady.  Col.  Presly  Thornton,  who  enjoyed  a  most  brotherly 
intimacy  with  Col.  Jonn  Tayloe,  took  as  his  second  wife,  and  by  her  had  severwl 
sons  and  daughters.  Not  many  years  after  Col.  Thornton's  death  in  1769,  the 
loyalty  of  this  lady  to  her  king  at  "  home"  was  much  disturbed  at  the  signs  of 
the  times  foreshadowing  the  political  change  in  the  relations  between  the  colony 
and  the  English  government.  She,  in  consequence  thereof,  shortly  before  the 
war.  left  this  country  and  removed  to  England  with  all  her  children,  and  among 
them  her  three  sons,  Presly  Thornton,  Jolm  Tayloe,  and  Charles  Wade  Thorn- 
ton. This  lady's  loyalty  was  very  favorably  remunerated  after  her  arrival  in 
England,  for  she  was  allowed  by  the  king  a  pension,  and  her  sons,  Presly  and 
Wiwe,  were,  while  very  young,  placed  in  the  army,  and  Tayloe  in  the  navy. 
It  seems  that  there  was  an  understanding  that  they  should  not  be  employed  m 
service  agoinst  the  colonies.  They  all  three  distinguished  themselves  m  the 
British  service  :  Presly  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  where  he  dis- 
played much  gallantry ;  Tayloe  waa  very  badly  wounded  in  one  of  the  most 
desperate  naval  battles  that  was  ever  fought,  between  an  English  and  a  French 
frigate.  In  this  engagement,  the  action  ceased  by  the  mutual  destruction  of 
both  ships,  and  all  the  men  of  both  sides  would  have  been  lost,  but  for  the 
timely  intervention  of  an  approaching  English  vessel,  which  rescued  fh>m 
drowning  the  survivors,  who  were  yet  floating  upon  the  waves,  among  whom 
was  midshipman  J.  T.  Thornton.  At  a  subsequent  period,  Charles  Wade  Thorn- 
ton lost  an  arm  in  battle.  What  battle  this  was  I  cannot  now  say,  but  I  think 
it  was  in  the  West  Indies.  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  armies  of  England  were 
ever  fighting  on  the  continent  during  her  wars  witn  France,  until  the  dis- 
astrous affair  -at  Walchcren,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  at  a  late  period,  con- 
siderably af^er  Wade  Thornton  lost  his  arm  in  battle.  What  affair  was  it  that 
proved  disastrous  to  the  British  arms,  under  the  command  of  a  General  Aber- 
orombie  ?  [Note  ly  Reviewer. — We  have  already  heard  thf^  Gen.  C.  W.  Thorn- 
ton saved  the  life  of  the  Duke  of .  York  in  the  nalcheren  expedition,  and  hence 
(in  part),  his  great  popularity  at  court.] 

After  the  termination  of  the  war  between  America  and  England,  Presly  and 
Tayloe  Thornton  returned  to  this  country,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  fiamily  in  Eng- 
land. Some  disquietude  being  felt  under  an  apprehension  that  confiscation 
might  lay  hands  upon  Presly's  estates,  an  act  waa  passed  by  the  Virginia  legio- 
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iBtarB  in  1788,  adndttisg  him  to  oitizeiwhip  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegisnoe. 
Soon  after  -which  he  intermarried  with  Elizabeth  Thoraton,  daughter ^f  CoL 
Francis  Thornton,  of  Society  Hill,  in  King  George.  John  T.  Thornton  died  in 
Northumberland,  at  a  place  called  Einnereeley,  abont  1797,  and  soon  after 
Presly  sold  ont  his  Nortnnmberland  estate  and  finally  removed  to  Gencsee,  in 
New- York,  where  he  died  in  1807.  He  was  appointed  captain  in  what  was 
called  John  Adams'  army  in  1798,  for  repelling  the  apprehended  French  invasion, 
▼hereof  General  Washington  was  the  commander-in-chief  There  is,  in  Sparks* 
Life  of  Washington,  a  letter  written  by  Washington  to  General  C.  C.  Pinkney, 
which  reflects  great  honor  on  Capt  Thornton. 

Th»  first  progenitors  of  the  Lomax  family  were  early  settlers  in  the  colony  of  Tirginia. 
The  first  of  them  were  probably  the  Wormleys,  from  whom,  by  intermarriage,  this  family 
daima  descent.  For  the  name  of  Wormley  may  be  tokced  back  in  the  records  of  Yirginia,  as 
£ar  as  1642->^3,  when  Christopher  Wormley  was  a  councillor,  and  in  1649  Obtain  Ralph 
Wormley  was  a  burgess  from  York,  and  in  1676  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ralph  wormley  waa 
a  member  of  the  council :  and  as  such,  according  to  colonial  practice,  designated  as  *■''  the 
honorable." 

Another  progenitor  was  Sir  Thomas  Lnnaford,  knight  and  baronet.  He  was  one  of  thoais 
who  took  part  with  King  Charles  the  First,  in  the  political  disturbances  in  that  king's  reign, 
which  ended  in  the  execution  of  the  king.  In  1641,  the  king  haying  displaced  Sir  William 
Balfour  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  4th  book  of  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  that  Col.  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  th&t  office. 
This  appointment  was  greatly  obnoxious  to  Parliament — "  and  within  two  or  three  days,  at 
most,  he  resigned  the  place,  and  the  king  gaye  it  to  Sir  John  Byron."  How  long  Lunsford 
remained  in  Kngland,  or  when  he  came  to  Yirginia,  is  not  known.  Charles  was  beheaded  th« 
30th  day  of  January,  1649.    On  the  24th  of  October,  1650,  we  find  that  Lunsford  obtained  a 

Etent  extending  around  for  fire  miles  (3423  acres,)  and  encircling  Port  Tobago  Bay,  on  th« 
kppahannock  River.  He  had  an  only  child,  Catharine,  who  intermarried  with  the  *^  Honor* 
able  Ralph  Wormley." 

Sir  Thomas  Lnnsford  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  brother  of  his,  Colonel  Harry  Lunsford, 
who  is  also  mentioned  in  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  book  yii.,  who  was  killed, 
fighting  on  the  side  of  Charles,  at  the  battle  of  Bristol,  in  1643.  Clarendon  describes  him  as 
*'  an  officer  of  extraordinary  sobriety,  industry  and  courage."  In  other  memorials  of  him  he 
is  represented  as  most  nayagely  ferocious  and  cruel  to  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  king,  and 
it  is  to  him,  and  not  to  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  that  what  is  said  in  Scott's  novel  of  Wood- 
stock about  Lunsford,  idiould  be  understood  as  having  reference. 

Sir  Thomas  resided  at  Jamestown,  and,  as  appears  by  a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  at 
If  Uliamsburg,  he  was  interred  there,  though  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned. 

The  issue  of  the  marriage  of  Ralph  Wormley  with  Catharine  Lnnsford  was  Elizabeth 
Wormley,  and  she  intermanied  with  John  Lomax  in  1703,  who  was  bom  at  North  Shields,  in 
1674-^5.  John  Lomax  was  the  son  of  John  Lomax,  a  minister  of  considerable  distinction, 
who  died  in  England  in  1694.  He  was  one  of  that  large  number  of  persecuted  ministers  who 
were  ejected  or  silenced  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  for  not  conforming  to 
the  act  of  uniformity,  passed  in  1665.  He  is  described  by  Calamy,  in  his  history  of  the 
ISjectod  or  Silenced  Ministers,  as  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  "a 
man  of  great  learning,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Cosins,  and  one  of  singular  modesty." 
And  he  hi  represented  to  have  suifered  much  for  his  non-conformity  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles,  and  was  miserably  harassed,  though  neyer  imprisoned.  He  was  often  forced  to  leays 
his  family,  and  not  a  little  exposed  in  travelling  about  the  country  in  all  weathers ;  but  God 
still  supported  him.  and  his  good  mother  maintained  him.  Calamy  dwells  at  some  length 
apon  the  traits  of  his  excellent  character  for  learning  and  piety,  and  Christian  meekness  and 
benevolence. 

John  Lomax,  who  intermarried  with  £lif.abeth  Wormley,  died  at  Port  Toba«o  in  1729,  aai 
Elizabeth  in  1740.  Their  only  issue  was  Lunsford  Lomax,  who  was  born  in  17w,  and  died  at 
Port  Tobago  in  1772.  He  and  his  father,  John  Lomax.  were  both  included  in  the  first  Com- 
mis-don  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  the  eBtabllshmeni  of  the  county  of  Caroline  in  1727, 
formed  from  Essex,  King  and  Queen,  and  King  William ;  and  both  were  on  the  bench  at  th« 
first  session  of  the  County  Court 

Lnnaford  Lomax.  in  174S^-'43,  intermarried  with  Judith  Hieou,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Paul  Mlcou,  a  Huguenot,  who  bad  fled  from  France,  to  avoid  persecution  for  his  religion,  to 
TIrgfnia,  and  settled  in  Eraex  county,  at  a  place  on  the  Rappahannock,  still  bearing  the  name 
of  Port  Micou. 

The  only  issue  of  that  marriage,  who  left  descendants,  were  Catharine,  who  married  Br. 
James  Roy,  and  ThonuM  Lomax. 

Thomas  Lomax  was  married  in  1773,  to  Ann  Corbin  Tayloe,  the  third  daughter  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  Tayloe  and  Rebecca  Plater,  daughter  of  the  Honorable  Oeoive  Plater,  of  Mary- 
land, and  sister  of  Governor  George  Plater,  who  died  in  1791— or  1792.  Thomas  Lomax  waa 
a  member  of  the  council  in  1784,  with  John  Marshall  and  IJames  Monroe,  while  Benjamin 
Harrison  waa  governor  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  died  in  1811 — ^leaving  several  children,  of 
whom  John  T.  Lomax,  Catharine  Lomax  and  Eleanor  Lomax,  and  Elizabeth  M.  Hunter, 
widow  of  Taliaferro  Hunter,  are  the  survivors.  Mi^jor  Mann  Page  Lomax,  who  acoulrea 
much  note  in  the  American  army  for  his  military  skill  and  bravery  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
afterward,  was  one  of  the  issue  of  this  marriage— and  John  T.  Lomax  seryed  as  a  Jadg«  in 
Yirginia  for  some  twenty-seven  years,  until  his  resignation  in  1857. 

iJter  the  settlement  of  the  ancestors  of  this  famUv  in  Yhrginia,  none  of  them  are  particu- 
larly memoiable  for  their  oonneotioa  with  eceleaiaatical  mattera.    Their  aaefoloMs  waa  ait- 
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oomflcribed  bj  their  sorrioes  u  restrjmen,  barghera,  or  mombers  of  the  eotmcil.  But  they 
all  of  them  held  a  high  rank  amonz  tho  circle  of  gentlemen,  \>j  which  the  manneri  and 
charact#r  of  Virginiaa<>  wore  so  highly  adorned  during  their  time,  and  ex^ojod  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem  of  society  for  tneir  talents  and  their  rirtuea. 

Note. — ^The  two  pictures  now  in  my  possession  aro  pictures  of  Sir  Thomas  Lnnsford  and 
Gol.  Harry  Luncford.  They  are  small  pictures,  smaller  than  the  palm  of  my  hand — paioted 
on  metal — and  seem  to  me  to  have  be«n  well  painted.  I  have  no  tradition  or  account  of  who  the 
painter  was.  The  English  painters  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  were  not,  I  believe,  re- 
nrded  yery  highly.  Sir  Peter  Lelyt  and  others,  from  foreign  states,  had  not  then  settled  in 
England. 

A  daughter  of  Captain  Thornton  (Charlotte  Belson)  intermarried  with  Joha 
T.  Lomax,  afterward  one  of  the  commonwealth's  iudses.  A  son  of  Capt  P. 
Thornton,  Arthur  W.  Thornton,  was  a  captain  in  the  U.  S.  army  in  the  war  of 
1812  with  Great  Britain,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  u|>oii 
several  occasions.  In  the  history  of  the  war  he  is  several  times  mentioned  with 
well-merited  praise.  One  occasion,  as  well  as  is  remembered,  was  at  Lake 
Champlain  (perhaps  Ontario),  where,  with  a  small  company,he  battled  off  an 
English  armed  vessel,  making  an  attempt  to  land  ;  and  another,  I  believe,  wa« 
at  the  battle  of  Williamsburgh,  where,  by  some  blunder  of  an  officer  who  com- 
manded him,  he  was  made  to  take  post  with  his  fieldpiece  in  a  swamp  t^at  was 
inextricable.  Ho  afterward  died  m  the  service  of  the  United  States  at  Pensa- 
cola,  about  1835. 

Charles  Wade  Thornton,  remaining  in  England,  attained  to  distinguished 
honors.  He  was  equery  to  the  Duke  of  York  (and  was,  perhaps,  at  one  time 
equery  to  the  Prince  of  Wales).  He  attained  to  the  rank  of  Lieut.  General  and 
Kjiight  Commander  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  and  Lieut,  Gov- 
ernor of  Hull 

It  is  not  remembered  what  particular  battles  he  has  figured  in,  or  that  he  was 
instrumental  in  saving  the  Duke  of  York  at  Walcheren. 

I  am,  with  much  regard,  your  friend, 

Jno.  Taylok  Lomaz. 

Tho  Bishop  gives,  in  his  appendix,  a  very  short  account  of 
the  Fauntleroy  family.  Although  connected  by  intermarriage 
with  the  family,  we  regret  that  we  have  little  acquaintance 
with  its  eventful  colonial  history.  The  name  is,  obviously, 
compounded  of  the  French  words  "  enfant  de  le  roi.^^  There 
are  two  traditions  among  its  members :  one,  that  they  are 
descended  of  the  French  king,  John,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Black  Prince,  and  who  died  in  England.  The  other, 
that  they  are  descended  of  King  John  of  England  and  a 
French  countess.  The  latter  King  John  had  possessions  in 
France,  and  spent  part  of  his  time  there.  Either  tradition 
may,  therefore,  be  true.  We  yesterday  saw  a  tiny  china  cup 
and  saucer,  which  must  be  almost  as  old  as  the  first  European 
use  of  tea,  on  which  the  Fauntleroy  coat-of-arms  appears — 
three  infants'  heads  in  a  field  of  gold.  The  same  coat-of-arras 
is  found  on  the  plate  of  the  family,  which  they  brought  to 
America  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 

The  Ashton  family,  of  King  George,  is  a  numerous  and  very 
respectable  family,  extensively  connected,  and  related  to  very 
many  of  the  families  that  the  author  has  noticed.  Their  first 
American  ancestor  was  a  Captain  John  Ashton,  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  revolution  of  Cromwell's  day,  and  although  a 
Cavalier  by  birth,  had  taken  side  with  the  Roundheads. 
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Some  years  since  the  family  in  this  country  learned,  from 
high  authority,  that  there  was  a  large  landed  estate  in  Eng- 
land in  abeyance  for  want  of  an  heir,  and  that  the  true  heir 
was  supposed  to  be  in  America.  One  of  the  family  here,  with 
some  trouble,  traced  his  descent  back  to  the  original  settler, 
and  proved  himself  to  be  the  true  heir.  But,  lo  and  behold ! 
after  the  title  was  made  out,  the  estate  was  missing.  There 
was  no  English  Ashton  estate  in  abeyance.  The  first  mem- 
ber of  the  family  mentioned  in  history  was  knighted,  on  the 
field  of  Hallidon  Hill,  for  gallant  services  in  that  battle.  As 
well  as  we  recollect,  the  heroine  in  Scott's  novel  of  Ravens- 
wood  is  of  this  family. 

The  Stuarts,  of  King  George,  father  and  son,  of  whom  the 
author  speaks  approvingly,  as  talented  and  pious  ministers  in 
the  darkest  days  of  the  church,  were  of  Scotch  descent.  David 
Stuart,  the  father,  ancestor  of  the  Stuarts,  of  King  George, 
Prince  William  and  Fairfax,  was  from  Inverness.  He  was 
implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  under  the  lead  of  the 
Elder  Pretender,  the  Chevalier  St.  George.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  fled  to  this  country.  Having  lost  his  property, 
but  being  well  educated,  he  undertook  to  teach  school  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Brent,  of  Richland,  Prince  William.  Mr.  Brent 
had  married  a  Miss  Gibbons,  sister  of  Sir  John  Gibbons,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Middlesex.  His  wife's  sister  being  at 
the  time  on  a  visit  to  his  house,  Stuart  became  enamored  of 
her,  and  succeeded  in  winning  her  hand.  In  the  meantime, 
having  studied  divinity,  he  proceeded  with  his  bride  to  England, 
where  he  took  holy  orders.  His  son,  the  Rev.  William  Stuart,* 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  Scotland,  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
bellion under  Charles  Edward,  in  1745 — some  say  for  educa- 
tion, others,  to  watch  the  course  events  were  taking.  The 
late  Dr.  David  Stuart,  of  Fairfax,  son  of  Rev.  Williaiji  Stuart, 
was  educated  in  Scotland,  and  recognized,  we  learn,  as  a  cou- 
sin of  the  deposed  royal  family.  Lady  Hamilton,  a  member 
of  the  family,  presented  him  with  a  miniature  of  the  Young 
Pretender,  taken  while  the  Prince  was  in  Edinburgh.  This 
miniature  is  still  preserved  in  the  family.  Dr.  William  Gib- 
bons Stuart,  another  grandson  of  the  first  settler,  was  also  ed- 
ucated in  England  and  Scotland,  by  his  uncle.  Sir  William 
Gibbons.  He  had  a  brother,  the  late  General  Philip  Stuart, 
of  Washington,  who  distinguished  himself,  while  yet  a  boy, 
by  leading  a  forlorn  hope  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs. 
Most  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  he  shot  down,  receiving  six- 
teen wounds ;  he  succeeded,  however,  in  dislodging  the  enemy 
firora  an  important  position.  Ex-Senator  Henry  Stuart  Eoote, 
is,    by  his  mother's  side,  of  this  family.     The  tradition  is^ 
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that  they  are  descended  from  an  illegitimate  brother  of 
Queen  Mary.  His  mother  was  a  Douglass,  which  makes 
amends  for  the  bar  sinister.  The  Brent  family,  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam, was  Catholio,  and  did  not  come  exactly  within  the  scope 
of  the  Bishop's  work.  Few  of  them  remain  in  Virginia,  but 
wherever  living,  like  the  Roanes,  the  Lees  of  Stratford  and 
Chantilly,  and  the  Masons  of  Q-unston,  they  have,  in  each 
succeeding  generation,  been  distinguished  for  talent  and  high 
social  position. 

In  giving  the  history  of  the  Fitzhughs,  the  author  says: 
^*  The  name  is  a  combination  of  the  two  names,  Fitz  and  Hugh. 
Sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  would  precede,  till 
at  length  they  were  united  in  Fitzhugh."  The  reverend  au- 
thor is  mistaken  somewhat  in  the  character  and  history  of  the 
name ;  although  it  is  quite  obvious  that  he  has  read,  but  partly 
forgotten,  the  true  account  of  its  origin  and  derivation. 
**  Fitz"  is  the  Norman  French  for  "  fils,"  son.  It  is  a  mere 
prefix,  like  the  affixes,  son,  in  English,  ap,  in  Welsh,  O',  in 
Irish,  and  Mac,  in  Scotch  and  Irish.  It  was  employed  to  des- 
ignate individuals,  in  the  middle  ages,  when  there  were  no  sur- 
names. A  distinguished  Scotch  gentleman  lately  informed  us, 
that  Mackay  and  Fitzhugh  were  the  same  name.  Mac,  son, 
and  Kay,  Scotch,  for  Hugh.  Not  more  strange  than  that  Tal- 
iaferro (a  cutter  or  worker  of  iron)  and  Smi&,  should  be  one 
name.  The  family  is  said,  by  all  English  antiquarians,  to  be 
Saxon,  although  the  name  is  Norman.  We  suspect  it  is  of 
Banish  descent,  for  their  castle  was  named  Ravensworth,  and 
the  raven  was  the  standard  of  the  Danes.  Besides,  William 
the  Conqueror,  himself  of  Danish  or  Norwegian  descent,  did  not 
disturb  Bardolf,  then  Lord  of  Ravensworth,  in  his  vast  posses- 
sions. It  b  probable  he  took  part  with  the  Conqueror.  Bankes, 
in  his  Darmant  and  Extinct  Baronages^  says  :  **  Bardolf  pos- 
sessed Ravensworth,  with  divers  other  lordships,  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror."  His  son,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  named  Akaris ;  then  follow,  in  regular  descent,  Hervey 
—Henry — Randolf — Henry — ^Hugh — and  in  time  of  Edward 
the  First,  Fitzhugh,  which  thereafter  was  adopted  as  the  fem- 
ily,  or  surname.  Other  chroniclers  give  the  names  as  Fitz- 
Henry,  Fitz-Randolf,  Fitz-Hervey,  &c.  No  doubt,  for  distinc- 
tion's sake,  they  were  often  thus  called.  It  is  to  this  latter  ac- 
count to  which  we  presume  the  author  alludes.  "  PAitos,"  in 
Ghreek — ^love — ^is  the  root  whence  "  Fitz"  is  derived  ;  in 
Latin,  "  fitius,"  and  in  French,  "  fits."  In  the  Russian 
language  it  is  ^^  Yitz."  The  beautiful  G-reek  name,  Deme- 
trius, has  been  rendered  Dimitry,  in  English,  and  converted 
into  DimmotrO'Vitz,  in  Russian. 
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Fitzhugh  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  ooromon  name  eight  oen- 
tnries  ago.  Two  were  signers  of  Magna  Charta,  and  one  is 
found  on  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  Those,  we  suspeot,  were 
Kormans,  and  not  relatives  of  the  Ravensworth  family.  This 
latter  family  were  leaders  in  the  Crusades,  and  took  an  aotive 
part  on  the  side  of  the  Lanoasters,  in  the  War  of  the  Roses. 
Lord  Henry  Fitzhugh,  of  Ravensworth,  married  a  sister  of 
Warwiok,  tibe  King-Maker  ;  and  Hume  mentions  him  as  leader 
of  a  rebellion  against  Edward  the  Fourth,  after  Warwick's 
death.  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  name  in  general  history. 
The  direot  male  line  failed  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  the  estate  descended  to  the  Fiennes  and  Dacres,  who  had 
intermarried  in  the  family.  Catharine  Parr,  last  wife  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  last  Lord  Fitzhugh. 
Almost  the  last  Catholio  Bishop  of  London,  was  John,  a  son 
of  the  same  lord.  One  of  the  Crusaders  of  this  family  built 
a  church  at  Antioch,  and  another,  Redmond  Fitzhugh,  was 
one  of  the  conquerors  of  Ireland,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Ravensworth  direct  male 
line,  we  find  the  name  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook,  who  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  president  of  the  East  India 
Company,  at  Canton,  a  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  and  who,  we  suppose, 
called  a  sound  near  Vancouver's  Island  in  honor  of  him  ;  for 
we  cannot  imagine  how  else  the  name  Fitzhugh  should  have 
been  given  to  ^at  sound.  A  Miss  Emily  Fitzhugh,  of  South- 
ampton, England,  in  a  recent  correspondence  with  Mr.  Jno.  M. 
Gordon,  of  Baltimore,  speaks  of  her  father  and  her  great- 
uncle  as  having  held  appointments  in  China.  Her  great- 
uncle  is,  no  doubt,  the  one  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook.  She 
became  interested,  she  says,  in  her  namesakes  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic  from  conversations  with  Miss  Sedgwick.  Miss  Sedg- 
wick was  only  acquainted  with  the  New- York  branch  of  the 
family,  who  removed  from  Virginia  to  Maryland  and  thence  to 
New- York.  These  two  sisters  of  the  name,  strange  to  say, 
intermarried  with  two  distinguished  abolitionists  (and  married 
well),  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  and  Mr.  Birney.  This  branch  of 
the  family  is  descended  from  the  Masons  of  Gunston,  and  in- 
herit much  of  their  military  and  adventurous  spirit.  Their 
ancestor,  Col.  Wm.  Fitzhugh,  whose  mother  was  a  Mason, 
was  a  colonel  in  the  British  army  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  refused  to  fight  against  America,  surrendered  his 
oommission,  and,  we  believe,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  during 
the  war.  His  sons.  Peregrine,  and  William  (who  afterward 
removed  to  New- York),  were  officers  in  the  American  army  at 
the  siege  of  York. 

The  original  settler,  William  Fitzhugh,  was  the  son  of 
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Henry  Fitzhugh,  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  who  removed  to 
London  to  practise  law.  William  was  his  second  son.  His 
eldest  was  named  Henry,  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  a 
great  drinker,  and  a  great  favorite  at  court  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  William  removed  to  this  country  about 
1670,  and  in  1673  married  a  Miss  Tucker,  of  Westmorelcmd. 
She  had  not  attained  her  11th  year  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage. Her  husband  immediately  sent  her  "  home"  to  be  edu- 
cated. Wives  were  scarce  in  those  days.  His  son  Henry 
married  a  Miss  Cooke,  of  Gloster.  Her  mother,  tradition  in- 
forms us,  was  one  of  the  hundred  girls  imported  into  the  colony, 
soon  after  Bacon's  rebellion. 

All  the  Fitzhughs  of  America  are  descended  from  the  Wil- 
liam, above  mentioned.  They  are,  we  presume,  the  most  nu- 
merous family,  descended  from  a  single  original  settler,  to  be 
found  in  the  Union. 

We  suppose  they  are  descended  from  the  Barons  of  Ravens- 
worth,  because  they  have  the  same  coat-of-arms  which  the 
first  settler  brought  with  him  to  America,  and  which  he  directs 
his  London  and  Bristol  merchants  to  have  engraved  on  plate, 
which  he  ordered  ;  because  he  called  a  large  estate  near  Alex- 
andria, Ravensworth,  and  because  the  family  in  England  are 
still  connected  with  the  nobility. 

In  two  of  the  notes  to  Walter  Scott's  Rokeby,  this  family  is 
mentioned,  and  in  the  poem  itself  there  is  the  following 
couplet : 

**  And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  overthrew 
Of  B0WC8,  of  Rokeby,  and  Fitzhugh." 

In  a  note  to  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  we  find  Henry  Fita- 
hugh  in  a  list  of  English  Barons  taken  prisoners  by  the  Scotch 
at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  This  is  the  Henry  Fitzhugh 
with  whom  the  present  surname  originated,  for  he  lived  under 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  Second,  and  Third. 

Ravensworth,  Bowes,  and  Rokeby,  are  still  found  on  ordinary 
maps  of  England. 

The  oldest  American  male  branch  of  the  family  has  become 
extinct.  Thus  William,  eldest  son  of  the  first  settler,  who  mar- 
ried Miss  Lee,  had  one  son,  Henry,  who  married  a  Miss  Car- 
ter. He  had  only  one  son,  William  Fitzhugh,  of  Chatham, 
who  married  a  Miss  Randolph.  William,  of  Chatham,  left  only 
one  son,  the  late  William  H.  Fitzhugh  0/  Fitzhugh^  of  Fairfax, 
who  married  a  Miss  Goldsborough,  of  Maryland,  and  died 
childless.  The  Bishop  is  descended  of  this  branch  of  the 
family.     Mrs.   Custis,  of  Arlington,  was  a  sister  of  Wm.  H. 
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Fitzhdgh.     She  left  only  a  daughter  surviving  het,  who  inter- 
married with  Col.  Robt.  Lee,  of  the  United  States  army. 

The  Alexander  family,  or  rather  the  first  American  ancestor 
of  the  family,  settled  near  Boyd's  Hole,  in  Stafford  (now  King 
Q-eorge  county)  about  1670.  Besides  a  large  estate  about 
Boyd's  Hole,  the  family  became  possessed  of  various  other  large 
tracts  of  land ;  among  the  rest,  of  the  site  of  Alexandria,  which 
town  was  named  after  them. 

They  are  of  the  Lord  Sterling  family,  but  not  the  next  eldest 
branch ;  for  the  title  and  estate  of  that  family  being  in  abey- 
ance for  want  of  an  heir,  one  of  this  Virginia  family  proceeded 
to  England  and  laid  claim  to  the  estate,  but  soon  discovered 
that,  though  related  to  the  last  Jiord  Sterling,  he  was  not  his 
heir.  G-ustavus  Browne  Alexander,  of  King  George,  now 
owns  a  part  of  the  original  tract  on  the  Potomac,  including 
Boyd's  Hole.  The  family  id  numerous,  dispersed  throughout 
the  South,  and  everywhere  highly  respected. 

The  name  Gustavus,  is  found  in  the  many  respectable 
families  in  Virginia  descended  from  the  Brownes,  of  Maryland. 
It  is  said  that  a  Scotch  ancestor  of  theirs,  a  soldier  of  fortune 
(but  not  a  mere  Dalgetty),  was  a  general  in  the  Swedish 
army,  and  intermarried  with  a  sister  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  and 
hence  the  name  in  this  country.  This  tradition  is  probable 
enough,  for  Gustavus  Vasa  was,  a  great  part  of  his  life,  a  mere 
subject. 

There  is  another  tradition  in  this  extensive  connection  which 
the  Bishop  has  put  to  rest,  to  wit :  That  the  "  Fowkes,"  their 
ancestors,  are  descended  from  Guy  Fawkes.  The  Bishop  shows, 
that  the  "  Fowkes  ^  are  an  old  English  family,  while  G-uy 
Fawkes,  we  think,  was  a  Spaniard. 

•  But  a  truce  to  this  "  bold,  disjointed  chat,"  with  which, 
however,  you,  Mr.  Editor,  cannot  find  fault,  for  you  complain 
of  our  penchant  for  abstruse  philosophical  speculation,  and 
must  bear,  with  patience,  the  opposite  extreme  of  narrative 
garrulity. 

To  return  to  the  Rev.  author's  work,  we  would  say,  in  oon- 
clasion,  that  it  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  variety  and  amount 
of  matter,  and  for  its  general  accuracy  of  detail. 


Note. — Curious  to  know  more  of  the  the  history  of  the  Thornton,  Loroax,  and  Lnnt 
ford  families,  we  wrote  to  Jadge  Lomax  for  information,  at  the  same  'time  informing 
him  we  should,  in  a  contemplated  review  of  Bishop  Headers  work,  give  such  short 
sketches  of  those  families  as  w^e  had  learned  from  loose  hearsay,  unless  he  Corrected 
our  information  thus  obtained.  This  elicited  the  reply  which  we  have  inserted  as  pari 
of  our  article — except  the  extracts  from  the  Bishop — the  best  part  of  it. 
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"WnrLE  the  Northern  people— or  a  portion  of  them,  for  we 
would  not  do  injastice  to  any  one — are  so  much  exeroised  on 
the  subject  of  ^^  slavery,"  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  what 
"  slavery"  is.  The  question  is  soon  answered,  thinks  almost 
every  one,  without  thinking.  But  there  are  some  difficulties 
about  defining  the  term,  and  then  some  in  its  application  to 
the  "  peculiar  institution"  of  the  South.  A  resort  to  Webster's 
quarto  gives  us  this  definition  of  slavery :  '^  Bondage  ;  the  state 
of  entire  subjection  of  one  person  to  the  will  of  another." 

Bondage  is  a  mere  synonym  of  slavery^  and  gives  us  no  ex- 
planation of  the  first  term.  But  take  the  second  definition, 
"  the  state  of  entire  subjection  of  one  person  to  the  will  of 
another,"  and  it  will  be  found  that,  according  to  this  meaning 
of  the  term,  slavery  does  not  exist  in  the  Southern  States. 
Thus  defined,  slavery  existed  in  the  olden  time,  and  does  to 
this  dav,  in  absolute  despotisms,  where  the  will  of  the  ruler 
may  take  away  the  life  of  his  subject— but  nowhere  else.  We 
cannot  conceive  that  bondage  to  be  right,  which  would  give 
the  master  power  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  slave,  unless 
masters  were  more  nearly  perfect  than  they  are.  We  would 
be  as  much  opposed  to  slavery,  with  this  prerogative  attached 
to  the  master,  as  any  one.  But  although,  according  to  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  it  is  no  felony  at  com- 
mon law,  in  that  State,  to  kill  a  negro  slave,  yet  it  id  made  a 
felony  there  by  statute,  and  so  we  presume  in  all  the  Southern 
States.  Therefore  there  is  no  such  slavery  in  the  Southern 
States  as  that  defined  by  Webster. 

But  although  we  have  not  slavery  as  it  is  defined  by  Web- 
ster, we  have  among  us  what  is  called  slavery.  And  we  wish 
it  borne  in  mind  that  the  negro  slavery  in  the  Southern  States 
is  an  institution  peculiar  to  those  States,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  slavery  which  existed  among  the  Jews,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  other  ancient  na- 
tions, or  which  now  exists  in  many  barbarous  countries,  and 
in  some  calling  themselves  civilized,  or  enlightened.  It  must 
not  even  be  confounded  with  slavery  as  it  exists,  or  existed,  in 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies.  For  among  all 
these  people,  and  in  all  these  countries,  the  master  either  had 
power  over  the  life  of  his  slaves,  or  it  was  so  great  in  other  re- 
spects, that  there  might  be  said  to  be  a  '^  state  of  entire  subjec- 
tion of  one  person  to  the  will  of  another." 

The  nearest  definition  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern 
States,  is  that  given  by  Paley,  when  he  says,  "  Slavery  is  the 
obligation  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  without  the 
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oontraot  or  oonsent  of  the  servant/'  Bat  even  this  definition 
is  not  altogether  applicable  to  the  institution,  as  it  exists  among 
as.  For  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  negro  to  work  is 
not  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  master. 

In  the  State  of  G-eorgia,  which  we  will  take  to  illustrate  the 
laws  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  generally,  the  master 
has  power  over  the  slave — 

To  command  his  services  at  such  labor  as  the  master  shall 
designate ; 

To  confine  the  slave,  and  restrain  him  of  his  personal 
liberty  ; 

To  inflict  corporeal  punishment ; 

To  sell  the  slave  to  another  master. 

But  the  slave  has  the  right,  under  the  law — 

To  cease  from  labor  on  the  Sabbath  ; 

To  have  only  reasonable  task- work  required  of  him  ; 

To  have  of  his  master  food  and  raiment,  in  consideration  of 
his  services ; 

To  have  this  food  and  raiment  after  he  becomes  old  and  in- 
firm, and  unable  to  labor  ; 

To  have  the  master  restrained  in  any  punishment  which 
may  be  inflicted  upon  him,  by  the  fear  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment in  the  event  of  cruel  treatment ; 

To  sue  for  his  freedopi  if  illegally  held  in  bondage,  and  to 
have  jury  trial ; 

And,  in  case  of  a  killing  on  the  part  of  the  master,  to  de- 
mand from  his  grave,  through  the  voice  of  the  law,  the  life  of 
that  master,  unless  he  has  committed  only  justifiable  homi- 
cide. 

These  provisions  as  to  master  and  slave  are  all  expressly 
laid  down  in  the  letter  of  the  statutes  of  Georgia.  And  we  hesi- 
tate not  in  saying,  that  her  slaves  have  just  as  many  privi- 
leges, with  some  few  exceptions,  guaranteed  to  them  by  law, 
as  are  necessary  to  their  enjoyment  and  happiness. 

If  these  negroes,  which  we  have  among  us,  were  in  Africa, 
in  their  original  savage  and  untamed  state,  we  would  say,  '^  Let 
them  remain  there.  Let  us  not  bring  them  among  us  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  so  governing  them  as  to  make  them 
happy."  But  they  are  among  us,  and  the  responsibility  of  so 
governing  them  as  to  secure  to  them  the  great  ends  of  life,  is 
upon  us.  To  place  them  under  individual  masters,  jointly 
with  the  mastership  of  the  state,  and  not  under  the  rulership 
of  the  state  alone,  is  the  best  and  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
for  them. 

Under  the  curse  of  the  Almighty,  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
fiweatof  his  brow,  is  tlie  lot  of  man,  African  as  well  as  Caa- 

voL.  I. — ^Nc  n.  2 
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oasian.  The  Afncan  negroes  among  us,  being  indolent  and 
stupid,  need  masters  to  force  them  to  earn  their  daily  bread. 
This  is  illnstrated  by  the  thriftless  and  forlorn  concution  of 
free  negroes. 

Speaking  of  the  necessity  man  is  under  to  earn  his  bread 
by  labor,  brings  us  to  the  first  right  which  we  laid  down  as 
being  possessed  by  the  master  over  his  slave— the  right  to  com- 
mand his  services  at  such  labor  as  the  master  shall  designate. 

The  first  and  main  object  of  all  labor  is  to  secure  a  compe- 
tency  of  food  and  raiment.  This  the  slave  does  by  tilling  the 
soil  of  his  master.  And  for  tilling  that  soil,  the  law  secures 
to  him  meat,  bread,  clothing,  and  snelter.  And  these,  after  all, 
are  what  "earth's  toiling  millions,"  whether  ostensibly  bond 
or  free,  labor  for.  And  he  who  is  in  possession  of  these,  is  in 
a  very  comfortable  condition,  and  knows  nothing  about  the 
pinchings  of  poverty.  **  Poverty,"  says  Cobbett,  who  can  never 
be  suspected  of  being  against  the  lower  classes,  and  in  ftivor 
of  the  high — "  Poverty  is  not  a  positive  but  a  relative  term. 
Burke  ol«3erved,  and  very  truly,  that  a  laborer  who  earned  a 
sufficiency  to  maintain  him  as  a  laborer,  and  to  maintain  him 
in  a  suitable  manner — to  give  him  a  sufficiency  of  good  food, 
of  dolhing,  of  lodging  and  of  fuel — ought  not  to  be  called  a 
poor  man  ;  for  that,  though  he  had  little  riches,  though  his, 
compared  with  that  of  a  lewd,  was  a  state  of  poverty,  it  was 
not  a  state  of  poverty  in  itself." 

Now  as  there  are  no  chains  so  galling  as  those  of  poverty, 
and  no  slavery  so  bitter  as  that  of  hunger  and  destitution,  the 
negro  slave  of  the  South,  if  he  were  enlightened  enough  to 
understand  his  own  situation,  might  well  thank  his  master  for 
that  slavery  which  commands  his  services  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  to  the  slave  himself  food  and  raiment,  and  drives  off  from 
him  the  worse  bondage  of  hunger  and  poverty,  whose  chains 
he  wouW  assuredly  wear  if  left  to  himself. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  the  master  commands  the 
services  of  his  negro  slave,  it  does  not  produce  a  slavery  which 
is  a  curse  to  the  bondman,  but  actually  saves  him  from  a  worse 
bondage. 

We  say  boldly — and  challenge  the  whole  tribe  of  abolition- 
ists, from  the  patrician  in  Exeter  Hall  to  the  "  short  boy"  in 
Gotham,  to  deny  it — that  the  joint  government  of  the  master 
and  the  State  over  the  Southern  negro,  is  no  more  of  a  bpndage 
to  him  than  the  government  of  constitutions  and  laws  is  a 
^bondage  to  the  inhabitants  of  G-reat  Britain  and  New- York. 
Nay,  we  will  go  farther,  and  say  that  in  many  European  ooun* 
tries,  if  not  in  England  itself,  the  laws  which  govern  dieir 
oitizens  make  them  far  more  slaves  than  our  negroes  are. 
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The  (eriQs  slavery  and  liberty  jiie  very  indefinite  tevms. 
There  may  be  such  a  tiling  as  absolute  slavery,  but  hardly 
.suoh  a  thing  as  absolute  liberty.  Absolute  slavery  is  the  en- 
tire subjection  of  one  person  to  the  will  of  another.  The  tyrant 
upon  his  throne,  who  has  power  over  the  life,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty of  his  subject,  holds  that  subject  in  absolute  slavery. 
But  then  that  tyrant,  though  without  the  checks  of  laws  or 
constitutions  in  his  own  dominions,  has  not  the  absolute  liberty 
to  do  as  he  [Pleases  elsewhere*  He  is  held  in  restraint  by  the 
laws  of  nations,  fimd  the  armies  and  navies  of  foreign  powers. 
In  addition  to  these  restraints,  in  a  limited  monarchy,  the  po- 
tentate is  restrained  by  the  constitution  of  his  realm.  The 
.laws  of  nations  limit  the  absolute  tyrant  in  his  foreign  policy. 
Besides  these,  the  limited  monarch  feels  the  check  of  his  do- 
mestic constitution,  and  the  subjects  of  botii,  as  well  as  the 
citizens  of  republics,  are  restrained  of  their  liberty  by  the  laws  of 
the  governments  under  which  they  live.  Hence  there  is  no  abso- 
lute liberty.  And  mankind,  from  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
.sias,  down  to  the  semi-brutish  African,  are,  and  must  be  <}ov- 
ERNSD.  And  if  governed  so  as  to  secure  the  ends  for  which 
all  governments  are  instituted — life  and  happiness — then  they 
are  not  slaves.  They  are  only  slaves  when  governed  so  as  to 
defeat  the  great  ends  of  life;  and  these  ends  of  life  are  grad- 
uated according  to  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  per- 
sons governed.  There  is  no  absolute  standard  of  the  objects 
or  ends  of  life,  by  which  to  lest  all  the  different  races  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  What  would  produce  happiness  in  one  man, 
would  bring  misery  to  another.  What  would  suit  the  tasftes 
and  meet  the  wants  of  an  intellectual  and  refined  Caucasian, 
would  be  but  illy  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  an  animal- 
ized  and  brutish  negro.  The  republican  government  of  the 
United  States  secures  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness — ^the 
proper  end  of  all  government — to  the  former,  and  the. very 
same  end  is  best  secured  to  the  latter  by  the  government  of 
his  Southern  master,  sulject  to  the  cdiecks  imposed  upon  the 
master  by  his  own  government.  Hence  we  say  that  the  South- 
em' negro  is  really  no  more  of  a  bondman  than  the  English- 
man or  the  New-Yorker. 

But  we  asserted  further,  that  many  of  the  nominally  free 
people  of  the  European  States  are  more  slaves  than  our  South- 
ern negroes.  For  if  the  negro  has  that  governm^it  which 
secures  to  him  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness,  according  to 
his  capability  for  enjoyment — as  it  is  demonstrable  that  he 
has^-and  the  European  is  subject  to  a  government  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  aggrandize  the  ruler,  without  rendering  happy  the 
^loverned,  l^n  the  proper  end  of  government  is  ignored,  and 
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the  subject  beoomes  more  or  less  a  slave.  In  many  of  the  des- 
potisms of  Europe  are  men  refined,  intellectual,  and  educated, 
possessing  all  the  tastes,  feelings,  and  sensibilities  of  cultivat- 
ed and  free  Americans.  Yet  they  live  under  governments 
which,  although  in  themselves  having  fewer  powers  than  those 
of  the  Southern  master  over  his  negro,  are  nevertheless  more 
enslaving  to  those  over  whom  they  exercise  control,  than  that 
which  rules  the  African  in  Georgia  or  South  Carolina ;  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  the  Europeans  of  whom  we  speak  have 
more  longings,  and  more  impulses  subject  to  restraint,  under 
their  government,  than  the  Georgia  African  has  under  his.  In 
determining  the  question  of  liberty  or  slavery,  we  must  not 
only  take  into  consideration  the  government  itself,  but  the  na- 
ture, the  character,  the  wants,  the  sensibilities  of  the  governed. 
A  government,  apparently  despotic  in  itself,  may  weigh  less 
heavily  upon  its  subject,  than  one  having  per  se  fewer  powers, 
and  a  class  of  subjects  over  whom,  from  their  natures  and  at- 
tainments, scarcely  any  government  at  all  is  necessary.  The 
Southern  negro  may  be  subject  to  more  restraints,  in  the  ab- 
stract, than  the  "  Irish  patriot."  But  the  negro  is  ignorant, 
almost  a  brute,  having  no  refined  sensibility,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  mental  anguish  of  being  a  slave.  The  disci- 
pline to  which  he  is  subject  is  only  a  wholesome  restraint  of 
his  animal  nature,  and  so  long  as  ho  has  '^  food  and  raiment," 
in  the  language  of  Paul,  "  he  is  content." 

But  not  so  with  the  "  Irish  patriot."  He  may  be  subject 
to  fewer  powers  than  the  Southern  negro,  but  he  has  many 
more  feelings  and  sympathies  to  gratify,  and  his  government 
restrains  him  more  of  his  liberty  than  the  government  of  the 
Southern  "  slave"  does  him  of  his ;  because  the  latter,  having 
fewer  wishes  to  gratify,  and  those  that  he  has  not  being  of  a 
sensitive  character,  does  not  feel  his  nominal  bondage  as 
does  the  patriot  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  every  fibre  of  whose  heart 
and  soul  is  alive  to  the  galling  of  his  English  chains ;  and 
who  never  fe*ls  the  operation  of  a  British  law,  that  his  heart 
does  not  sigh  for  the  time — 

**  Ere  the  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world 
Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger." 

In  selecting  the  "  Irish  patriot,"  by  way  of  illustration,  we 
have  made  choice  of  one  who  is  in  reality  subject  to  fewer 
restraints  than  many  other  European  subjects. 

Now  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  if  you  take  a  refined 
and  highly  cultivated  white  man,  and  submit  him  to  the  same 
government  as  that  to  which  the  Southern  negro  is  subject,  it 
would  be  not  only  slavery  to  him,  but  the  most  galling  tyrao^ 
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uy.  But  he  is  a  very  different  being  from  the  negro,  and  what 
would  be  slavery  to  him,  is  not  necessarily  slavery  to  the 
African. 

"  Plato,"  says  Martin,  "  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  iUustrions  family,  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate,  and 
universally  admired  as  the  profoundest  scholar  of  his  age.  But 
neither  his  birth,  fortune,  wisdom,  nor  learning,  could  protect 
him  from  the  resentment  of  Dionysius,  king  of  Syracuse,  for 
being  too  free  with  him."  It  seems  that  Plato  had  said  some- 
thing  unpleasant  to  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  about  his  despot- 
ism  :  and  for  this  the  philosopher  was  taken  and  sold  as  a  slave 
for  about  from  $350  to  $527.  Slaves  were  very  plentiful  in  those 
days,  and  sold  remarkably  cheap,  as  will  be  readily  perceived, 
when  we  consider  that  so  accomplished  a  person,  and  one  of 
so  great  intrinsic  value,  as  Plato,  brought  so  low  a  price. 

Now  the  condition  of  Plato  was  that  of  a  slave  indeed,  un- 
less his  philosophy  enabled  him  to  adopt  the  sentiment  which 
the  Bard  of  Avon  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  hero : 

**  Therein,  ye  gods,  joq  moke  the  weak  most  strong ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat ; 
Nor  strong  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dnngeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit." 

And  though  philosophy  might  have  done  much  to  mitigate  the 
severities  of  slavery  to  the  Q-recian  sage,  still  we  may  say  he 
was  a  slave,  indeed :  for,  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  his 
time,  lus  master  had  unlimited  power  over  him,  even  to  take 
away  his  life.  The  treatment  of  the  ancients  to  their  slaves 
was  very  cruel.  But  even  had  Plato's  master  possessed  no 
more  power,  and  treated  him  no  more  rigorously  than  the 
Southern  master  does  his  negro,  still  this  would  have  been  to 
him  the  most  galling  tyranny.  For,  in  becoming  a  slave,  he 
was  reduced  from  a  position  of  birth,  fortune,  wisdom,  and 
learning,  to  one  of  degradation.  It  was  very  much  as  if  Web- 
ster, Clay,  and  Calhoun,  had  been  taken  from  the  spheres  in 
which  they  moved,  and  assigned  that  of  a  plantation  negro, 
the  master  having  his  power  and  authority,  as  well  as  disposi- 
tion to  use  them,  increased  ten-fold.  This  would  have  been 
slavery  to  them,  no  doubt.  And  with  the  humane  treatment 
of  a  kind  Southern  master,  it  would  have  been  slavery  still ; 
because  they  were  made  by  the  God  of  Heaven  to  be  freemen, 
and  not  bondmen.  They,  as  well  as  Plato,  had  tastes,  and 
feelings,  and  desires,  a  restraint  of  which  would  have  defeated 
and  not  secured,  their  happiness,  and  which  would  have  made 
slaves  of  them,  when  it  does  not  in  reality  make  slaves  of  our 
Southern  negroes. 
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The  great  difficulty  with  the  Northern  fanatics — ^the  honest 
ones  we  mean — is,  that  they  attribute  to  the  Southern  negro 
refined  and  intellectual  feelings,  which  would  really  make 
bondage  very  disagreeable  to  him.  But,  so  far  from  his  having 
these  feelings,  the  truth  is  that  the  negro,  unlike  Plato  in  his 
slavery,  is  raised  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  condition  by 
his  master's  guardianship.  He  is  raised  from  a  position  of 
barbarism  and  paganism,  to  one  of  semi-civilization  and  semi- 
Christianity. 

Mankind  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  the  rich, 
those  having  merely  a  competency,  and  actual  paupers.  To 
the  latter  class  all  negroes  naturally  belong.  Poverty  is  their 
normal  condition.  Slavery  raises  them  from  this  condition, 
and  gives  them  the  necessaries  of  life — food,  raiment,  and 
shelter.  An  inferior  position  for  the  negro  is  not  the  work  of 
man,  but  of  God.  Their  inferiority  is  the  order  of  nature, 
and  the  decree  of  Heaven.  May  the  statutes  of  the  great  Grod 
be  repealed  ?  He  who  attempts  to  make  the  negro  the  equal  of 
the  white  man,  attempts  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  to 
run  counter  to  Heaven's  decree,  and  arraign  the  wisdom  and 
j  ustice  of  Him  who  gives  us  intimation  in  Divine  Writ,  that 
like  the  potter  he  maketh  one  vessel  to  honor,  and  another  to 
dishonor.  And  even  should  the  abolitionist  be  so  blasphemous 
as  William  Lloyd  Q-arrison,  and  call  G-od's  wisdom  and  justice 
in  question,  he  should  content  himself  with  a  mere  mental 
discussion  of  the  question,  and  not  attempt  to  base  upon  it 
action.  For  the  impotency  of  man  to  contend  with  Heaven, 
should  convince  him  of  Uie  propriety  of  this  course.  He 
should  ground  the  puny  arms  of  his  rebellion,  lest 

*•  Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurl  headlong,  flaming,  from  th*  ethereal  Bky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  oombuBtioUf  down 
To  bottomless  perdition ;  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fires. 
Who  dost  defy  the  Onmipotent  to  arms." 

Take  the  Southern  negrp  to-day,  and,  against  the  will  of 
Heaven,  attempt  to  array  him  in  the  garb  of  freedom,  and  in 
what  do  you  benefit  him  ?  Without  his  master's  nourishing 
and  sustaining  hand  he  is  a  pauper ;  and  instead  of  making 
him  free  indeed,  by  giving  him  nominal  liberty,  you  merely 
remand  him  to  a  state  of  worse  bondage  than  that  in  which 
ho  now  moves.  You  give  him  up  to  the  galling  chains  of 
helplessness,  poverty,  and  crime.  Knock  off,  now,  what 
Northern  fanatics  are  pleased  to  call  his  shackles,  and  where 
will  he  go  to  get  his  bread,  his  meat,  and  shelter  for  his 
head? 

**  No  foot  of  land  does  he  possess ; 
No  oottage  in  the  wUdemeM." 
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Bat  homeleas,  houseless,  foodless,  and  mimeotless,  he  beoomes 
a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond  on  the  faoe  of  the  earth.  And  if, 
in  his  helpless  and  forlorn  oondition,  he  dares  to  set  foot  upon 
the  friendly  soil  of  some  free  State,  the  harpies  of  the  law 
seize  him  and  put  him  in  prison  for  crime,  or  sell  him  for  his 
tax  to  some  one,  who,  looking  upon  him  merely  as  a  labor- 
saving-machine,  will  make  a  slave  of  him  indeed. 

Now,  at  the  close  of  this  article,  we  have  a  question  to 
ask  :  Which  are  really  the  more  slaves,  those  who  dwell  on 
Southern  plantations,  or  the  fugitives  in  the  British  provinces, 
thus  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Knickerbocker  ? 

*•  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  thoso  wretched  hovols  are  occupied  by  living 
beings  ?'*  said  I  to  my  companion.  **  Oh,  yes/'  be  replied,  with  a  qaiet  smile, 
**th<M6  are  your  people — y ova  fugitives."  "  But  surely,"  said  I,  "  tiiey  do  not 
lire  in  those  airy  nests  during  your  intensely  cold  wmter?*'  "  Yes,"  replied 
my  companion,  **  and  they  have  a  pretty  hara  time  of  it.  Between  you  and  I," 
be  continued,  "  they  are  a  miserable  set  of  devils  ;  they  won^t  work,  and  they 
shiver  it  out  here  as  well  as  they  can.  During  most  ol  the  year  they  are  in  a 
state  of  abject  want,  and  then  they  are  very  humble.  But  during  the  berry 
season  they  make  a  little  money,  and,  while  it  lasts,  they  are  fSett"  and  saucy 
enough.  We  oan*t  do  anything  with  them ;  they  won*t  work.  There  they 
are  in  their  cabins  just  as  you  see  them — a  poor,  woe-begone  set  of  vagabonds  : 
a  burden  upon  the  community  ;  of  no  use  to  themselves,  nor  to  anybody  else.*' 
— Spanrnograss*  Month  with  the  Blue-Noses. 

The  only  objection  we  have  to  making  the  foregoing  quota- 
tion, is  the  extremely  bad  grammar  of  the  phrase  "  between 
you  and  I,"  which  can  be  excused  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
extremely  good  sense  of  the  paragraph. 

And  now  take  this  picture  of  the  "  condition  of  the  London 
poor,"  and  tell  us  who  are  the  greater  slaves,  they  or  our 
Southern  negroes,  even  leaving  out  of  view  the  feiot  that  the 
former  are  white,  and  the  latter  black  men. 

Dr.  Letheby,  the  Medical  officer  of  health  for  the  city  of 
London,  has  presented  a  report,  in  which  he  says  he  has  visited 
2,208  rooms  inhabited  by  tne  city  poor.     He  says  : 

«*  In  1,989  of  these  rooms — all,  in  fact,  that  are  at  present  inhabited — ^there 
are  5,791  inmates,  belonging  to  1,576  families  ;  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  too 
frequent  occurrence  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessitous  over-crowding, 
when  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  young  family  of  four  or  five  children,  are 
cramped  into  a  miserable  small,  and  ill-conditioned  room,  there  are  numerous 
instances  where  adults  of  both  sexes,  belonging  to  different  fiunilies,  are  lodg- 
ing in  the  same  room,  regardless  of  all  the  common  decencies  of  life,  and  where 
frem  three  to  five  adults,  men  and  women,  besides  a  train  or  two  of  children, 
are  accustomed  to  herd  together  like  brute  beasts  or  savages ;  where  all  tha 
offices  of  nature  are  performed  in  the  most  public  and  offensive  manner ;  and 
where  every  instinct  of  propriety  and  decency  is  smothered.  Like  my  prede- 
cessor, I  have  seen  grown  persons  of  both  sexes  sleeping  in  common  with  their 
parents  ;  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  cousins,  and  even  the  casual  acquaintances 
of  a  day's  tramp,  occupying  the  same  bed  of  filthy  rass  or  straw  ;  a  woman 
suffering  in  travail  in  the  midst  of  males  and  females  of  different  families  that 
tenant  3ie  same  room ;  where  birth  and  death  eo  hand  in  hand ;  where  the 
ehild  but  newly  bom,  the  patient  cast  down  with  lever,  and  the  corpao  wailiBg 
for  interment,  nave  no  separation  from  each  other  or  from  the  rest  of  the  in- 
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Thank  God  there  is  in  the  Sonth  no  such  slavery  as  this. 
We  do  most  heartily  wish  that  such  slavery  could  be  abolished. 
But  British  philanthropists  are  too  busy  with  our  negroes  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their  own  slaves  to  poverty,  simply, 
we  suppose,  because  they  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  black 
skins. 


ART,  m.-THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  learned  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  very  able  letter  to 
Lord  Napier,  on  the  subject  of  our  African  coast 'fleet,  eays,  in 
effect,  (we  regret  that  we  have  not  his  letter  before  us),  that 
''  the  slave  trade  has  been  universally  considered  and  treated  as 
a  legitimate  branch  of  commerce."  That  is,  that  it  involves 
no  breach  of  morality,  ^^  according  to  the  universal  opinion  and 
practice  of  mankind  ;  that  the  allied  powers  who  have  united 
to  put  down  one  branch  of  it — the  trade  in  savage  Africans — 
have  made  that  an  oflence,  nay,  the  blackest  of  crimes,  which 
is  not  criminal  in  itself,  but  only  criminal  because  it  involves 
a  violation  of  law."  In  the  words  of  the  law-writers,  that  it 
is  not  a  "  malum  in  se"  but  merely  a  "  malum  prohibitum.'*'* 
The  secretary  goes  on  to  more  than  intimate,  that  France  and 
England,  or  at  least  England,  has,  by  most  extensively  enga- 
ging in  the  coolie  trade,  grossly  violated  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
while  complaining,  without  ground,  of  its  violation  by  us.  In 
fine,  it  is  deducible  from  the  secretary's  letter,  that  the  allies 
have  made  that  a  capital  crime,  which  is  not  even  a  breach  of 
morality,  and  vastly  increased  the  slave  trade  itself,  which 
they  attempted  to  suppress.  Our  citizens  may,  with  impunity, 
engage  in  the  white  slave  trade  in  Asia.  That  stands  just  as 
in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Joseph :  "  a  legitimate  branch  of 
commerce." 

Now,  as  the  administration,  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
has  explicitly  declared  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  per  se  in 
the  slave  trade,  and  that  the  laws  to  suppress  it  are  worse 
than  inoperative,  will  it  not  direct  a  nolle  prosequi  to 
be  entered  in  the  prosecutions  in  the  federal  courts,  against 
the  captain  and  crew  of  the  slaver  Echo?  Or  will  it  hang  men, 
who  have,  according  to  its  own  declared  opinion,  committed 
no  crime ;  or  if  any  crime,  that  only  of  violating  a  law  which 
itself  violates,  the  universal  moral  sense  of  mankind  ? 

With  the  opinions  which  the  administration,  through  its 
organ,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  proclaimed,  and  with  the 
pardoning  and  dispensing  power  it  possesses,  we  think  it  will 
incur  moral  guilt,  if  it  suffers  these  men  to  be  hung.     An  act 
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of  omission,  in  a  case  like  this,  is  equally  criminal  with  an  act 
of  commission. 

The  pardoning  power  was  not  given  to  be  capriciously  with- 
held or  exercised. 

The  despot  who  inflicts  death  on  the  innocent,  without  even 
the  form  of  trial,  is  not  one  whit  more  guilty  than  the  admin- 
istration that  withholds  a  pardon,  in  a  case  which  it  has  pre- 
judged and  pronounced  free  from  all  moral  guilt ;  nay,  more, 
in  which  it  has  as  good  as  declared  the  prohibitory  legislation 
useless  because  inoperative.* 

We  believe  the  administration  will  pardon  these  men,  if  con- 
victed ;  or  direct  a  nolle  prosequi  to  be  entered. 

England  and  France,  by  means  of  the  coolie  and  apprentice 
trades,  must,  ere  long,  outstrip  us  in  the  production  of  tropi- 
cal crops  and  fruits,  should  we  neglect  to  revive  the  African 
slave  trade.  Three-fourths  of  the  lands  of  the  South  \\%  fal- 
low, and  are  valueless,  for  want  of  labor  to  till  them.  Were 
they  stocked  with  slaves,  their  appreciation  in  value  would  be 
twenty-fold  any  depreciation  that  might  ensue,  in  the  value  of 
our  present  slaves. 

That  depreciation  will  as  certainly  ensue,  if  France  and 
England  procure  a  sufiicient  supply  of  tropical  or  Southern 
labor,  as  if  we  procure  it  ourselves  :  for  it  will  be  occasioned 
by  the  increased  supply  and  reduced  prices  of  the  products  of 
slave  labor,  no  matter  where  or  by  whom  those  products  are 
reared.  The  revival  of  this  trade,  by  ourselves,  is  the  only 
possible  measure  that  will  prevent  the  wholesale  ruin  of  the 
South,  which  its  revival  by  France  and  England  is  sure,  other- 
wise, to  occasion. 

No  other  measure  can  save  the  Union  from  dissolution  ;  for, 
without  the  introduction  of  more  slaves,  the  South  can  never 
settle  another  territory ;  and  she  will  not  submit  to  the  monop- 
oly by  the  North,  of  all  that  territory  which  she  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  acquiring. 

All  the  North  is  deeply  and  vitally  interested  in  the  revival  of 
this  trade,  for  it  will  cheapen  slave  products,  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  her  for  food,  for  clothing,  for  trade  and  manufactures.  It 
will,  besides,  increase  the  market  and  the  price  of  her  manu- 
factures, and  furnish  additional  freights  for  Her  shipping.  A 
revenue  tariflF  almost  gives  her  the  monopoly  of  the  Southern 
market,  and  that  market  would  soon  be  quadrupled  by  the 
proposed  measure.  She  needs  slaves  herself,  as  domestic  ser- 
vants, in  her  Eastern  cities,  to  work  her  coal  and  iron  mines, 

*  A  **  malum  prohibitum"  ahould  be  paninhed  as  a  crime,  when  it  violates  the  policy 
of  the  country  making  it  crime  ;  but  these  men  were  not  bringing  slaves  to  America,  but 
to  Cuba. 
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and  to  do  ike  coarse  common  labor  in  brick-yards,  in  wood 
and  timber  getting,  on  public  works  of  internal  improTcment, 
and  as  field  farming  hands  in  the  northwest  (including  West- 
em  New- York  and  Western  Pennsylvania).  Moreover,  the 
slave  trade  itself  will  be  a  most  profitable  branch  of  com- 
merce to  tJie  North.  She  will  not  oppose  the  measure.  A  few 
large  slaveholders  at  the  South  may  do  so  for  a  while.  But, 
generally,  this  class  of  men  are  so  well-informed,  so  compre- 
hensive  in  their  views,  and  so  patriotic,  fliat  we  find  them  the 
first  to  advocate  the  revival  of  the  trade.  If  not  renewed, 
the  South  will  speedily  be  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  free 
States,  and  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
Texas,  be  abolitionized  by  the  influx  of  Northerners  and  for- 
eigners. But  this  trade  is  revived,  and  is  carried  on  with  ten 
times  the  profit,  double  the  cruelty,  and  to  five  times  the 
amount,  that  it  was  before  the  abortive  attempts  to  suppress  it. 
New  names  have,  in  most  instances,  been  given  to  it,  as  a  veil 
to  English  and  French  faithlessness  and  hypocrisy ;  but  the 
thing  itself  is  only  changed  by  its  aggravated  cruelties  and 
increased  amount. 

We  cannot  prevent  this  trade.  We  have  made  faithful, 
earnest,  but  abortive  efforts  to  do  so.  Shall  we  now  busy 
ourselves  with  internal  feuds  and  dissensions  growing  out  of 
this  traffic,  while  others  are  reaping  its  profits?  Shall  we  in- 
cur certain,  speedy  disunion  and  pecuniary  ruin,  in  idle  efforts 
to  put  down  the  oldest  and  most  universal  and  legitimate 
branch  of  commerce  ?  or  shall  we  also  engage  in  it,  and  become 
speedily  the  greatest  of  nations,  ancient  or  modern,  by  making 
all  other  nations  dependent  on  us  for  half  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  life  ? 

If  we  do  not  legalize  it,  the  laws  prohibiting  it  will  become 
inoperative,  for  Texas,  and  two  ttiirds  the  rest  of  the  South, 
need  more  slaves,  and  will  have  them — ^while  the  Nortii  is 
ever  ready  to  incur  the  risk  of  supplying  tliem. 

To  be  consistent,  the  administration  must  sustain  the  pro- 
posed measure.  It  was  brought  into  power  as  the  friend  of 
the  institution  of  negro  slavery.  It  is  sustained  by  the  slave 
States  alone.  It  has  declared  the  slave  trade  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate branch  of  commerce.  It  is  considered  at  the  North,  and 
throughout  Europe,  as  friendly  to  this  trade.  If  it  opposes  it, 
it  will  have  no  fnends  left,  no  measures  to  propose.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Mexico  and  Cuba,  without  the  revival  of  the  slave 
trade,  would  be  abolition  measures,  and  would  find  favor  with 
abolitionists,  but  none  at  the  South. 

Never  has  public  opinion  changed  so  rapidly  on  any  subject 
as  on  this,  within  the  past  two  years.     In  France,  Englaad, 
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and  America,  the  tone  of  the  press,  and  of  legislative  bodies, 
is  wholly  different  from  what  it  was  but  a  short  time  since. 
Bxperienoe  has  satisfied  Christendom  as  well  of  the  necessity 
of  African  slavery,  as  of  the  absurdity  and  mischievousness  of 
negro  emancipation.  The  South  sees  that  slavery  and  the  in- 
ternal slave  trade  admit  of  no  excuse  or  justification  if  ttie 
African  trade  be  piracy.  No  administration  can,  or  should, 
retain  the  confidence,  respect,  or  support  of  the  South,  that  is 
not  ready  to  blot  out  this  foul  imputation  from  our  statute- 
book. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  obtained  a  copy  of  Gen.  Cass's 
lettef  to  Lord  Napier,  and  find  it  a  much  stronger  argument  in 
favor  of  the  renewal  of  the  slave  trade  than  we  represented 
it  to  be.  It  seems  to  us  it  fully  commits  the  administration 
to  the  doctrine,  that  all  attempts  at  suppressing  have  been  and 
will  continue  vain  and  nugatory,  because  those  who  are  leagued 
to  suppress  it,  are  most  active  in  carrying  it  on— only  giving 
new  names  to  old  actions  ;  or  if  it  were  possible  to  suppress 
it,  it  could  only  be  dcme  by  a  palpable  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations  and  universal  usages  of  mankind.  The  whole  letter, 
from  which  we  give  only  an  extract,  is  marked  by  singular 
ability,  and  is  a  fine  model  of  delicate  sarcasm,  and  concise, 
comprehensive,  overwhelming  logic. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  blockade  system 
have  been  rendered  sufficiently  obvious  by  the  experiment  that  has  been  made. 
The  extent  and  indentations  of  the  coast,  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
paucity  of  the  civilized  settlementSt  and  the  want  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  native  population,  together  with  the  measures  resorted  to  by  the 
slave-traders,  render  it  difficult,  almost  impracticable,  indeed,  hermetically  to 
close  this  long  sea  margin,  occupying  the  tropical  regions  of  the  continent. 

But  there  are  other  causes  in  operation,  tending  to  affect  the  hopes,  hereto- 
fore BO  generally  indulged,  of  the  success  of  blockading  squadrons  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  same  state  of  thinga  which  has  stimuUUea  this  trade  into  re- 
mtoed  activity,  hy  the  increased  profits  attending  it,  has  produced  a  marked  effect 
upon  public  opinion  in  Europe,  and  may  lead  to  a  relaxation  in  the  measures  for  its 
suppression.  The  deficiency  of  labor  in  the  tropical  possessions  of  England  and 
FrancCf  and  the  consequent  falling  off  in  their  valuable  products,  now  constitute  a 
subject  of  anxious  inquiry  in  both  countries.  The  lamentable  condition  to  which 
those  once  rich  and  flourishing  colonies  have  been  reduced,  under  expectations  which 
have  not  been  rcaiized,  and  the  indolence  and  distress  of  the  emancipated  population^ 

Sesent  matters  of  grave  reflection,  as  well  for  the  statesman,  as  for  the  philanthropist. 
eans  are  in  progress  to  remedy  the  evil  by  the  importation  of  laborers  ;  but 
of  their  precise  nature,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  tney  have  been  or  are  pro- 
posed to  DC  carried,  the  information  which  has  reached  me  is  not  as  definite  as 
18  desirable.  Independently  of  the  supplies  procured  in  other  quarten  of  the 
globe,  it  is  known  that  measures  with  this  view  have  been  taken  in  France, 
and  have  met  the  approbation  of  the  government  for  furnishing  their  colonies 
with  laborers  by  **  African  emigration,**  as  it  is  called.  And  that  not  only 
**  freemen**  may  be  engaged,  but  tnose  *'  also  who  have  been  previously  slaves." 
It  is  known  that  communications  upon  this  subject  have  passed  between  the 
British  and  the  French  governments,  and  that  the  former  "  would  not  object  to 
the  French  scheme,  whue  the  wants  of  British  colonies  are  being  supplied  by 
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the  ooolie  trade.**  It  is  also  known  that  the  British  goyemment,  apprehend- 
ing this  process  of  supply  might  prove  an  "  indirect  obstacle"  to  the  extinction 
of  the  slave  trade,  has  proposed  to  the  government  of  France  to  substitnte 
**  Indian  emigration  for  African  emigration,"  and  that  this  suggestion  is  now  a 
subject  of  diMiussion  between  the  two  governments.  Whatever  jppiards  may  be 
thrown  around  this  plan  of  agricultural  relief,  it  is  still  a  doubtral  experiment, 
necessarily  subject  to  great  abuses.  And  this  apprehension  is  connrmed  by 
recent  events,  and,  among  others,  by  a  statement  made  a  few  days  since  in  tiie 
British  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  said  that  "  this  system  meant  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  purchasing  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  pretending 
to  ship  them  as  free  neeroes."  It  was  also  said  upon  the  same  occasion,  and 
by  the  same  distinguished  speaker,  that  there  was  a  frightful  mortality  among 
these  "  emigrants,"  and  that  they  were  treated  precisely  as  the  slave  negroes 
used  to  be  treated  in  the  time  of  the  old  African  slave  trade. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  said,  that  "  between  this  new  French'plau  of  carry- 
ing free  negroes  and  the  old  slave  trade,  there  was  a  distinction  Vithoutm  dif- 
ference, and  he  need  not,  he  hoped,  assure  his  noble  friend  that  the  government 
would  use  all  their  endeavors  to  discourage  the  practice.**  The  inception  and 
partial  execution  of  these  measures  have  produced  an  unfavorable  impression, 
and  have  led  to  a  fear  in  the  public  mind  that  the  plan  will  practically  prove  to 
be  but  another  form  of  slave  trading.  Official  reports  have  been  received  from 
the  American  African  squadron  confirming  this  opinion,  and  the  message  of  the 
president  of  Liberia  to  tne  legislature,  in  December  last,  presents  &cts  still  fur- 
ther justifying  the  apprehensions  to  which  this  scheme  has  given  rise.  He  states 
that  its  effects  have  already  been  felt,  and  that  the  measures  have  excited  wars 
among  the  native  tribes,  with  a  view  to  the  capture  of  prisoners  and  their  sale 
to  the  European  adventurers.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  I  should  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  these  means  of  supply,  except  so  far  as  they  bear 
upon  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  a  blockading  squadron  ;  for  the  subject  has 
no  other  interest  for  the  United  States  than  as  a  general  question,  and  however 
extensive  in  its  operation,  still  without  peculiar  application  to  them.  They  have 
no  tropical  colonies  reduced  from  a  state  of  prosperity  to  adversity,  and  which 
they  seek  to  redeem  from  this  condition  by  the  introduction  ofiuvoluntary  emigrants ^ 
of  any  color  whatever^  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  labors  of  agricuUwe. 
They  have  no  necessity  nor  any  design  to  resort  to  other  countries  for  a  supply 
oi forced  laborers^  whether  coolies^  or  emigrants^  or  apprenticeSy  or  by  whatever  name 
denominated^  or  of  any  laborers,  who,  if  not  compelled  by  actual  force  to  enter 
into  distant  servitude,  are  compelled  thereto  by  considerations  little  less  volun- 
tary, and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  true  condition  into  which  they  are  about  to 
enter.  This  state  of  things,  while  it  offers  no  justification  for  the  African  slave 
trade,  indicates  a  relaxation  of  public  opinion,  which  has  already  made  itself 
evident,  and  has  led  to  measures  which  may  impede  the  operations  and  efficiency 
of  the  squadron  of  observation  and  repression.  That  this  change  of  opinion^ 
thus  brought  about^  and  the  efforts  to  repair^  in  some  way,  the  evils  thai  are  felt, 
have  produced  their  effects  upon  public  sentim^nt^  is  undeniable ;  and  they  may  have 
operated  also  in  some  quarters  to  diminish  that  repugnance  to  the  slave  trade 
wjiich  its  nature  and  the  cruel  circumstances  attending  it  are  so  well  adapted 
to  inspire.  But  independently  of  the  obstructions,  both  physical  and  political, 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  s<}uadrons  of  suppression,  there  are  important  considerations  nearly 
connected  with  national  rights,  which  offer  still  graver  subjects  for  the  conside- 
ration of  this  government.  The  slave  trade  has  been  recognized  by  the  nations  of 
the  earth  as  a  lawful  commerce ^  from  the  earliest  period  of  history.  When  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  its  injustice  became  prevalent  in  more  recent  times,  and  induced  a 
very  general  desire  for  its  abolition,  measures  were  proposed  by  the  British 
government,  and  to  some  extent  carried  into  operation,  which,  if  permanently 
established,  might  have  destroyed  the  free  commercial  intercourse  of  the  world. 
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ABl".  IT.-COMMERCE-THE  HABBINGER  AND  TEST  OF  ClVILIZAnOH. 

A  TBAR  or  two  ago  a  series  of  lectures  was  delivered  in  Charleston  by  the 
Rey.  Henry  Dennison,  whose  lamented  demise  has  been  recently  announced, 
entitled  "  Lectures  to  Business  Men." 

At  the  instance  of  some  citizens  of  Charleston,  and  from  our  own  convietion 
of  the  essential  excellence  of  the  discourses,  we  have  determined  to  present  them 
in  this  and  subsequent  numbers,  to  the  readers  of  the  Review.  They  are  six 
in  number : 

I.  CoMMXRCK — Tmt  Habbinobr  and  Tbst  or  CrriLiZATioir. 

n.   RBLAnON  OF  COMMKRCK  TO  ChRIBTIAIIITT. 

ni.  Commercial  Ethics. 
IV.  Corporations  and  Insolybncirs. 
y.  Thk  BbsiNXSS  Man  at  Homk. 
VI.  Carthaob — The  Love  op  Monet  the  Root  op' all  evil. 

In  the  course  of  six  thousand  years  in  "which  man,  under 
the  province  of  Q-od,  has  been  working  out  his  destiny,  few 
propositions  have  been  more  fully  illustrated  than  that  of  the 
text. 

The  direct  evils — ^luxury,  sloth,  intemperance — ^have  ever 
followed  the  retention  of  wealth  by  its  owners,  for  selfish 
uses ;  and  the  greatest  temporal  blessings  which  the  present 
condition  of  man  fits  him  to  receive,  have  always  accompa- 
nied the  diffusion  of  riches  according  to  the  requirements  of 
charity,  liberality,  and  commerce.  To  the  praise  of  the  latter, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  their  progress, 
those  nations  most  famous  for  the  extent  of  their  trade,  have 
also  been  noted  for  a  liberal  public  spirit,  and  for  general  ele- 
vation of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

So  close  is  the  alliance  between  commerce  and  civilization, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  she  bears  to  the  latter  the 
relation  of  a  patient  and  attentive  handmaid,  or  a  loving  and 
inseparable  bride. 

"A  Tartar"  (says  that  polished  writer.  Dr.  Ferguson — Essay 
on  History  of  Civil  Society) — **  A  Tartar,  mounted  on  his  horse, 
is  an  animal  of  prey,  who  only  inquires  where  cattle  are  to  be 
found,  and  how  far  he  must  go  to  possess  them.''  The  monk, 
"  who  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  Mangu  Khan,  made 
his  peace  by  promising  that  the  Pope  and  the  Christian  Princes 
should  make  a  surrender  of  all  their  herds."  This  "  animal 
of  prey"  derived  his  diary,  his  tent,  his  defence,  his  food,  and 
his  clothing,  from  the  animal  he  rode ;  and  he  presents  to  us 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  Doge  of  Venice,  dwelling  in 
palaces,  and  celebrating  every  year,  with  gala-day  and  wed- 
ding-ring, his  nuptials  with  the  sea,  a  bountiful  bride,  who 
had  brought  him  a  dower  of   inexhaustible  wealth.      The 
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poetry  and  romance  once  associated  with  commerce  were  still 
green  in  the  halcyon  days  of  Venetian  glory,  and  we  can 
trace  back  the  gallant  devotion  to  the  element  that  filled  the 
coffers  of  the  merchant  princes  of  that  great  republic,  to  the 
memories  of  still  older  days,  when  the  sea  was  worshipped 
as  a  god  whose  trident  shook  the  earth ;  when  voyages,  that 
conferred  immortality  upon  the  mariners,  were  made  to  fabu- 
lous shores,  and  galleys  sailed  from  their  haven  with  thetr 
beaks  covered  wifii  garlands,  and  convoyed  by  glittering  dol- 
phins and  mermaids  with  pearls  in  their  hair,  and  after  pious 
sacrifices  to  Neptune  and  ^oius,  that  they  might  return  laden 
with  fabulous  spoils. 

A  comprehensive  view  of  civilization  will  consider  it  as 
embracing  high^attainments  in  government,  arts,  and  refine- 
ment of  manners  ;  and  while  these  have  existed  separately,  or 
in  very  rare  instances,  combined  in  countries  which  have  made 
no  very  great  progress  in  commerce,  they  have  generally  been 
proportioned  nearly  to  the  state  of  the  external  and  internal 
trade  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  For  what  is  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  laws,  but  the  rights  of  trade  and  property  (money,  static 
and  dynamic) ;  and  who  shall  engage  in  arts,  if  their  products 
be  not  diffused  ?  and  how  can  refinement  be  secured,  but  by 
intercourse,  even  interested  intercourse— growing  out  of  mu- 
tual want  and  dependence— of  man  with  his  fellows  ?  Man, 
wholly  independent,  is  but  a  selfish  savage,  a  Tartar  wander- 
ing in  search  of  cattle,  a  Chinaman  or  Japanese  with  absdute 
tyranny  in  government,  and  with  fossilized  institutions.  If 
he  attained  to  power  not  softened  by  the  amenities  of  commer- 
cial life,  he  is  a  madman  like  Alexander,  a  splendid  despot 
like  the  ancient  Persian,  or  a  universal  butcher  like  Rome. 

We  might,  indeed,  reason  from  cause  to  efiect,  to  show  that 
the  highest  civilization  is  attainable  only  with  the  aid  of  com- 
merce ;  for  the  qualifications  of  the  thorough  man  of  business, 
his  energy,  his  int^egrity,  his  habit  of  generalization,  acquired 
from  looking  at  the  markets  of  the  world — ^his  financial  skill, 
by  which  the  revenues  of  nations  are  collected  and  disbursed, 
his  taste  in  the  fine  arts— which  are  the  substance  of  his  traf- 
fic, his  very  security — all  tend  to  the  enlightenment  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  race.  His  employment  is  the  diffusion  of  wealth, 
that  it  may  not  be  <'  kept  by  tiie  owners  thereof,  for  their  hurt" 
The  building  and  freighting  of  a  single  ship  gives  work  and 
money  to  the  ironmonger,  the  carpenter,  the  spinner,  the 
weaver,  the  machinist,  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  artist, 
and  sometimes,  unfortunately,  to  the  lawyer  and  the  doct<Nr, 
together  with  the  day-laborer,  and  all  in  their  employ,  down 
to  the  nu)st  servile  but  indispensable  occupations.     But  per- 
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man  will  best  illustrate  my  positioii ;  and  to  begin  with  on 
example  most  interesting  to  ns,  the  connection  being  trade 
and  government,  can  hardly  be  better  exhibited  than  by  the 
condition  of  our  own  country  after  the  Revolution,  and  before 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution. 

The  old  Articles  of  Confederation  had  barely  sufficed  for 
collecting  the  continental  troops  into  one  army,  under  one 
illustrious  head,  and  when  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  war, 
which  was  the  sole  power  of  cohesion  or  rather  of  aggrega- 
tion, was  taken  off,  the  elements  of  civil  discord  at  once  ap- 
peared, and  the  country  passed  through  a  darker  time  than 
when  in  the  infancy  of  her  existence  she  was  at  war  with 
England.  Even  the  great  heart  of  Washington,  which  had 
never  failed  in  the  hour  of  his  country's  need,  cdmost  lost 
its  hopes  for  the  future,  and  its  trust  in  the  providence  of 
God. 

The  injury  done  to  our  trade  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  was  incalculable,  and  exhibits  in  the 
strongest  light  the  acute  sympathy  existing  between  govern- 
ment and  commerce.  Says  Judge  Story,  commenting  upon 
the  gloomy  history  of  that  disastrous  period,  '*  Our  foreign 
commerce  was  not  only  crippled,  but  almost  destroyed  by  the 
want  of  uniform  laws  to  regulate  it.  Foreign  natitms  im- 
posed upon  our  navigation  and  trade  just  such  restrictions  as 
they  deemed  best  to  their  own  interest  and  policy.  Our  nav- 
igation was  ruined ;  our  mechanics  were  in  a  state  of  inex- 
tricable poverty ;  our  agriculture  was  withered,  and  the  little 
money  still  found  in  the  country  was  gradually  finding  its 
way  abroad  to  supply  our  immediate  wants.  In  the  rear  of 
all  this  there  was  a  heavy  public  debt,  which  there  was  no 
means  to  pay,  and  a  state  of  alarming  embarrassment  in  that 
most  difficult  and  delicate  of  all  relations,  the  relation  of  pri- 
vate debtors  and  creditors,  threatened  daily  an  overthrow 
even  of  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice.  Severe  as 
were  the  calamities  of  the  war,  the  pressure  of  them  was  far 
less  mischievous  than  t>his  slow  but  progressive  destruction  of 
all  our  resources,  all  our  industry,  and  all  our  credit." — 8iarp 
on  Con,f  p.  32. 

Still  more  significant,  if  possible,  is  the  fact  that  our  Amer- 
ican Constitution  itself,  a  miracle  of  human  wisdom,  grew  out 
of  the  exigencies  of  commerce.  The  following  brief  history  of 
this  transaction  is  taken  from  Judge  Upshur's  masterly  review 
of  Story,  and  is  quoted  by  Tacker— (Constitutional  Latas^ 
page  168) :  <<  In  the  year  L786  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments under  which  our  trade  suffered,  in  consequence  of 
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the  oonflioting  and  often  hostile  oommcroial  regulations  of 
the  several  States,  suggested  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
the  necessity  of  forming  among  all  the  States  a  general  systbm, 
calculated  to  advance  and  protect  the  trade  of  all  of  them. 
They  accordingly  appointed  commissioners,  to  meet  at 
Annapolis,  commissioners  from  such  of  the  other  States  as 
should  approve  of  the  proceeding,  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing a  uniform  plan  of  commercial  regulations,  which  was  to 
be  submitted  to  all  the  States,  and  if  by  them  ratified  and 
adopted,  to  be  executed  by  Congress.  Such  of  the  commis- 
sioners as  met,  however,  soon  discovered  that  the  execution 
of  the  particular  trust  with  which  they  were  clothed,  involved 
other  subjects  not  within  their  commission,  and  which  could 
not  be  properly  adjusted  without  a  great  enlargement  of  their 
powers.  They,  therefore,  simply  reported  this  fact,  and  rec- 
ommended the  appointment  of  delegates  to  meet  in  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  for  the  purpose  not  merely  of 
forming  a  uniform  system  of  commercial  regulations,  but  of 
reforming  the  government  in  any  and  every  particular  in 
which  the  interest  of  the  States  might  require  it."  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  convention  to  whose  wisdom  and  pre- 
science we  are  indebted,  under  God,  for  our  power,  and  glory, 
and  happiness  as  a  nation.  In  the  history  of  the  world  it  has 
also  been  found  that  political  power,  no  less  than  the  stability 
of  governments,  is  the  Siamese  twin  of  commerce,  and  tfa^ 
great  conquerors  of  antiquity  in  various  ways  testified  their 
clear  apprehension  of  this  fact.  Ceesar  and  his  fortunes  were 
landed  upon  the  shore  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Rhodian  galleys  ; 
and  Antoninus  said,  when  asked  for  the  interposition  of  impe- 
rial authority  in  a  maritime  question,  "  I  am  indeed  sovereign 
of  the  world,  but  the  Rhodian  law  is  sovereign  of  the  sea." 

Cyrus  having  destroyed  the  great  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
greatly  promoted  the  inland  trade  of  his  extensive  dominions 
by  a  system  of  posts  for  the  speedy  transmission  of  news,  and 
by  establishing  taverns  at  the  distance  of  about  every  fifteen 
miles.  Alexander  took  Tyre  with  more  difficulty  than  he 
subdued  Persia  and  India,  and  wiser  from  the  lesson,  gave 
great  encouragement  to  commerce,  founded  Alexandria  for  the 
port  of  Egypt,  and  provided  in  his  will  for  the  construction  of 
numerous  harbors.  Antigonus  succeeded  in  placing  a  garri- 
son in  Tyre,  renowned  for  her  commerce,  but  in  vain  besieged 
Rhodes,  no  less  commercial,  and  ended  by  making  a  present 
of  his  tremendous  war  engines  to  its  inhabitants,  from  the 
proceeds  of  which  they  made  their  famous  Colossus,  under 
which  ships  could  sail.     But  in  order  to  show  the  intimate 
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dottsftngttinity  existing  between  trade  and  an  elevated  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race  in  other  redpecte,  we  are  not  driven  to 
rely*  upon  the  opinions  of  individuals,  however  great  or  saga- 
cious. The  history  of  the  world  is  luminous  upon  this  point. 
A  class  of  men  must  stand  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, the  manufacturer  and  the  customer,  to  make  products 
merchantable,  and  to  transport  them  at  whatever  distance,  to 
the  market  where  they  are  to  be  sold  and  used,  or  else  every 
individual  or  small  community  is  deprived  of  all  stimulus  to 
produce  or  to  manufacture  more  than  is  necessary  for  its  own 
immediate  wants. 

The  question  is  idle  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  manu- 
factures or  commerce  to  a  city  or  nation.  Both  are  essential 
to  national  or  civic  prosperity.  There  can  be  no  manufactures 
without  a  market,  and  no  market,  except  that  created  by  the 
limited  demand  at  home,  without  commerce.  "  In  a  country 
destitute  of  commerce,"  remarks  McPherson,  an  author  who 
had  studied  his  subject  well,  "superior  talents  are  of  little 
value,  and  industry  and  toil  in  rearing  a  redundance  of  prod- 
uce is  useless ;  a  deficiency  is  death.  But  wherever  com- 
merce extends  its  beneficial  influence,  every  country  which  is 
accessible  is  in  some  degree  placed  on  a  level  with  respect  to 
a  supply  of  provisions,  the  necessaries,  the  comforts,  and  the 
elegancies  of  life." 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  the  past,  as  in  looking  round 
upon  the  present  countries  of  the  earth,  wherever  we  find  a 
nation  looming  above  the  obscurity  in  which  time  lives  and 
moves  and  has  its  being,  we  may  be  almost  certain  that  could 
that  nation  or  city  be  reproduced  in  this  century,  we  should 
find  the  thoroughfares  thronged  with  busy  merchants,  the 
houses  crowded  with  tradesmen,  and  the  harbors  filled  with 
ships. 

That  portion  of  the  earth,  to  which  all  science  and  all  his- 
tory seem  to  point  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  is  not  more 
famous  for  the  mighty  empires  that  lived  upon  its  soil  in  the 
spring-tide  of  humanity,  than  for  its  having  furnished  the  first 
illustrious  examples  that  commerce  is  both  the  cause  and  the 
effect,  the  test  and  the  harbinger,  of  civilization.  Western 
Asia  bore  upon  her  honored  soil,  where  man  in  his  infancy 
walked  and  talked  with  his  Maker,  great  Babylon — vast  Nine- 
veh, into  which  the  prophet  went  three  days'  journey — mighty 
Tyre  ,the  mother  of  kings— Jerusalem,  under  Solomon  and  David, 
the  home  of  God — Sidon,  with  her  jeweled  palaces  by  the  sea, 
and  other  cities  scarcely  less  renowned,  to  exhibit  man  spring- 
ing into  life,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  full  armed, 
and  standing  by  his  cradle  with  the  capacities  and  civiliza- 
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tions  and  laxnriea  which  are  the  guerdon  of  his  powers,  and 
the  condition  of  his  happiness. 

"Blert 

If  he  whoM  heart  Ib  the  home  of  the  great  dead 
And  their  great  thoughts." 

Let  us  withdraw  for  a  while  from  the  heat  and  turmoil  of 
the  present,  and  indulge  ourselves  with  the  ooolness  and  still- 
ness which  dwell  and  refresh  in  the  past. 

It  humbles  and  enlightens  us  to  hear  the  story  of  those  wlio 
have  possessed  the  earth  before  us,  especially  if  they  have 
trod  our  paths  and  followed  our  pursuits.  We  may  be  encour- 
aged by  their  success,  and  learn  lessons  from  their  failure,  and 
be  warned  by  the  precursors  of  their  destruction. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  commerce  we  find  detailed  in  the 
Bible,  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  history  in  the  world.  For 
a  series  of  ages  the  records  of  heathen  nations  are  so  obscure, 
so  doubtful,  or  so  false,  that  they  scarcely  serve  for  a  comment 
upon  that  great  book,  while  the  volume  of  truth  tells  us  what 
it  can  be  useful  or  desirable  for  us  to  know  of  the  earliest 
condition  and  progress  of  the  raoe. 

Job  commemorated  the  righteousness  and  the  majesty  of 
Jehovah  a  thousand  years  before  Homer  immortalized  the 
exploits  of  his  hero  gods.  The  great  ancestor  of  the  Jewish 
race  was  powerful  and  enlightened  upon  the  plains  of  Syria, 
while  the  history  of  Egypt  is  still  enshrouded  with  the  mists 
of  fable  and  superstition.  The  harp  of  the  royal  Psalmist 
was  swept  to  the  melodies  of  Zion,  while  Cory  don  and  Phillis 
piped  to  each  other  upon  the  tuneful  reed  of  Pan  among  the 
pastures  of  Arcadia,  and  Memnon  sounded  his  hollow  note  at 
ihQ  dawn  of  the  morning  to  the  winds  that  swept  down  from 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  In  the  23d  chapter  of  Q-enesis  we 
find,  in  the  purchase  by  Abraham  of  a  burying-place  for  his 
family,  the  first  account  of  a  commercial  transaction  in  the 
liistory  of  the  world. 

The  patriarch  bought  for  a  cemetery  from  the  children  of 
Heth  the  field  of  Ephron,  containing  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
with  the  trees  that  were  upon  it,  for  four  hundred  shekeb  of 
silver. 

The  money  was  weighed,  not  counted,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  was  declared  to  be  "  current  money  with  the 
merchant."  The  transfer  of  property  was  made  at  the  city 
gates,  the  usual  place  for  important  business,  **  and  the  field 
and  the  cave  that  was  therein,  were  made  sure  unto  Abraham 
for  a  possession  of  a  burying-place  by  the  sons  of  Heth." 

Here,  then,  occurs,  Hearly  two  thousand  years  before  the 
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Christian  era,  an  instance  of  the  legal  transfer  of  real  estate, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  payment  of  money  or  the  oircula* 
ting*  medium,  which  money  received  its  market  value  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  trade,  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  currently  received  as  of  known  value,  by  a  class  of  men 
already  existing  and  influential,  denominated  merchants. 
CJommerce,  then,  at  that  early  period,  was  carried  on  by  a 
particular  class  of  men,  acting  under  well-defined  laws,  and 
was  already  found  indispensable  to  the  comfort  even  of  a  no- 
madic people. 

At  this  period  both  manufactures  and  commerce  seem  to 
have  been  further  advanced  in  Syria,  where  this  purchase  was 
made,  than  even  in  Egypt.  Three  centuries  later  we  find  the 
Arabians  already  in  possession  of  the  carrying  trade  between 
Egypt  and  India,  and  transporting  in  large  quantities  upon 
camels  such  commodities  as  spices,  balm,^and  myrrh,  for  pre- 
serving the  dead  and  slaves.  It  was  to  these  that  Joseph  was 
sold,  his  price  being  estimated  at  £2  Us,  8d,j  or  about  thirteen 
dollars  of  our  currency  !  About  the  same  time  we  find  inns 
established  in  Egypt  and  Northern  Arabia,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  the  guests  furnishing  their  own  provisions 
and  provender. 

During  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  manufac- 
tures and  foreign  commerce  (the  latter  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
strangers)  were  in  a  state  of  high  perfection,  and  show  great 
progress  in  luxury.  The  Pyramids,  whose  vastness  and 
grandeur  still  astonish  the  world,  were  erected  about  this  time, 
to  manifest  to  the  future  the  progress  of  the  past,  at  a  cost  of 
centuries  of  time  and  millions  of  money,  and  doubtless  with 
1}ie  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives. 

A  stable  political  government,  the  founding  of  splendid 
cities,  and  the  highest  attainments  in  science,  literature,  and 
civilization  known  to  the  ancient  world,  and  existing  side  by 
side  with  the  most  extensive  trade,  illustrate  the  energy  of 
human  achievements,  while  yet  the  piratical  ancestors  of  the 
polished  Qreeks  infested  the  seas,  to  the  terror  of  the  mer- 
chants, and  long  before  the  mud  walls  of  Rome  were  cemented 
by  the  blood  of  fratricide. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  watchful  providence  of  Q-od,  which 
rules  over  all  the  nations,  had  other  ends  in  view  in  the  bond- 
age and  release,  and  subsequent  re-settlement  of  the  Israelites, 
thian  the  mere  religious  discipline  of  that  ungrateful  and  re- 
bellious people.  The  Great  Proprietor  of  all  countries  gave 
to  the  only  nation  that  retained  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
J9m,  a  land  upon  tiie  other  side  of  the  flood  that  divides 
Africa  from  Asia ;  and  th^ir  captains,  Moses  and  Joshua,  were 
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tors  vrhpm  they  found  ifi  posaoasion  of  tha  territory.  These 
were  the  Caiiaaiiitee)  better  known  to  piofane  history  as  ^tbe 
Ph€miciam ;  and  they  fled  at  first  from  the  faee  of  the  choeea 
people,  for  whom  God  fought,  to  Sidon  and  other  towns  upon 
their  coast.  But  finding  those  great  emporiums  of  oommeroe 
already  populous,  the  refugees  embarked  for  distant  regions, 
and  established  cobnies  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Thenne  keeping  up  their  intercourse  and  trade  with 
their  mother  cities,  they  soon  absorbed  the  commerce  of  the 
Western  world.  They  took  with  them  letters  and  the  arts,  and 
(»viIizaiion  was  one  of  the  commodities  with  which  their  yes- 
s^  were  freighted  to  every  sea.  Cyprus,  Ehodes,  the  islands 
of  the  iEgean,  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea — ^lately  the  battle- 
field for  struggling  nations,  the  shores  of  Sicily,  of  Sardinia^ 
of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Africa,  and  England,  were  dotted 
with  their  trading  posts,  and  received  their  first  impulse  to 
wealth  and  renown  from  the  swell  of  Phoenician  ships  that 
lashed  their  ocean  boundaries.  Thus  the  rigorous  expulsicm 
of  the  Ganaanites  not  only  vacated  a  home  for  the  choeea 
people  of  Q-od,  but  it  sent  forth  pioneers  of  commerce  and 
refinement,  and  bound  together  the  most  distant  countries  by 
the  strong  cdiain  of  a  mutual  interest,  and  a  common  speech, 
and  a  universal  law.  May  we  not  suppose  that  they  bore 
with  them  also  throughout  the  known  world  fearful  rumors 
of  the  Ood  whom  the  Hebrews  worshipped,  who  had  divided 
the  Bed  Sea  for  His  people,  after  vindicating  His  majesty  in 
Sgyp^ )  ^ho  was  Lord  of  the  hills  as  weil  as  the  valleys, 
and  before  whom  their  divinities  were  not  able  to  stand  ?  It 
was  under  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt  (about  1300,  A.  C.)  that 
geography  began  to  be  understood,  that  maps  were  engraved, 
liiat  caneds  were  constructed,  and  that  inland  navigation  origi- 
nated in  Egypt.  Then,  too,  Colchis  was  founded,  which  iu 
after-times  was  made  famous  by  the  expedition  of  Jason  and 
his  Argonauts  in  securoh  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  fable,  perhaps^ 
disguising  an  effort  to  establish  trade  with  some  distant  region. 
And  about  the  same  time  flourished  Midas,  who,  according  to 
the  poets,  tdmed  all  that  he  touched  to  gold,  that  is,  probably 
he  gave  special  attention  to  commerce,  and  was  successful  in 
his  speculations. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  within  the  compass  of  an  hour 
I  sh(Hild  dwell  at  length  upon  each  of  those  great  cities  e^ab- 
lishad  by  the  Phoenicians,  which,  as  they  rose  in  succession 
above  the  honzon,  illuminated,  if  they  did  not  rule  the  world. 
But  a  brief  notioe  of  some  of  them  is  necessary  to  a  faithful 
treatnuent  of  my  theme.     Sidon  appears  to  have  bew  founded 
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some  2200  A.  C.  Seated  npon  a  rocky  coast  between  Libanos 
and  the  Mediterranean^  it  soon  acquired  the  unrivailed  trade 
of  that  sea,  whose  cities  have  been  for  so  many  ages  the 
centre  of  civilization. 

It  was  the  capital  port  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants  vrere  the  carriers  for  the  world.  They  excelled  in  the 
mannfactnre  of  fine  linen,  embroidery,  tapestry,  metals,  and 
glass,  in  which  they  were  as  expert  as  the  moderns,  blowing, 
tnrning,  cutting,  and  carving  it,  and  even  making  it  into  mir- 
rors. All  these  were  supplied  to  other  nations  in  Phoenician 
ships,  and  that  people  were  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
inventors  of  ship-building  and  navigation,  of  the  application 
of  astronomy  to  sailing,  as  the  discoverers  of  important  stars, 
naval  war,  the  inventors  of  letters,  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
weights  and  measures  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  known 
to  Abraham  as  in  common  use),  and  perhaps  of  money. 

They  monopolized  the  trade  of  the  British  Islands  centuries 
before  their  existence  were  known  to  the  G-reekS)  and  perhaps 
we  may  still  find  traces  of  their  intercourse  with  our  ancestors 
in  the  oriental  words  wilii  which  our  language  is  known  to 
abound. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  they  excelled  most  nations  of  the 
age  in  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  that  the  standard  of 
education  was  high  among  them,  or  that  their  political  insti- 
tutions were  elaborated  and  secure. 

When  we  say  that  commerce  flourished,  and  the  rights  of 
property  were  respected,  this  other  is  already  said.  After 
Sidon  had  finished  the  course  marked  out  by  the  finger  of 
Qtxl,  and,  when  her  glory  had  set  like  the  waning  moon  on 
account  of  her  sins,  her  most  ancient  colony  of  Tyre  emerged 
from  the  dark  canopy  of  time,  and  for  generations  shed  a  bril- 
liant light  down  the  vista  of  coming  ages,  a  light  that  would 
have  obscured  that  of  the  parent-city  in  the  zenith  of  its  splen- 
dor, and  which  still  shines  faintly  like  a  spent  beacon-fire,  to 
indicate  to  the  student  of  history  the  unerring  road  to  prosper- 
ity and  wealth.  In  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  we  find  an 
account  of  the  articles  of  her  merchandise,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable  as  a  transcript  of  the  attainments  made  at  that 
time  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  There  were  sold  in  her  mar- 
kets the  metals,  ivory,  ebony,  horses,  slaves,  emeralds,  em- 
broidery, linen,  coral,  agates,  precious  stones,  wine,  wool, 
sheep  and  mules,  honey  and  oil,  balm,  apparel  and  gold,  in 
short,  every  provision  for  comfort  that  necessity  could  ask  for 
or  luxury  could  wish.  The  products  of  the  world  enriched  her 
merchants  and  adorned  her  marts,  until  corrupted  by  wealth 
and  luxury,  she  fell  under  the  ban  of  Gt>d)  joined  her  sistef- 
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parent  in  her  doom,  and  when  Jesus  would  paint  the  horrible 
destruction  that  awaited  the  Jews,  he  could  find  no  stronger 
language  than  that  their  conduct  and  their  end  should  be  worse 
than  those  of  Sidon  and  Tyre.  Her  desolation,  foreshadowed 
in  the  mirror  of  their  sin,  was  pronounced  by  the  prophet,  and 
Alexander  was  the  divine  instrument  for  her  subversion. 

Eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  while  Jesse, 
the  father  of  David,  was  still  an  obscure  herdsman  upon  the 
plains  of  Judea,  and  two  centuries  before  Homer  struck  his 
immortal  lyre,  the  Fhcenicians  had  the  sagacity  to  fix  upon 
Cadiz  as  the  chief  seat  of  their  commerce  in  Spain,  which, 
twenty-eight  hundred  years  afterward,  was  the  great  entrepot 
of  the  Spanish  trade  with  the  newly-discovered  western  world. 
Solomon's  ships,  manned  by  the  enterprising  navigators  of 
Tyre,  sailed  in  company  with  Tyrian  vessels  to  Ophir  and 
Tarshish,  and  returned  laden  with  precious  metals  and  luxu- 
ries of  other  climes,  to  support  the  magnificence  of  the  Israel- 
itish  throne.  A  hundred  years  later,  Rhodes,  a  Tyrian 
colony,  became  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  again  exhibiting  com- 
merce and  civilization  side  by  side,  cleared  the  seas  of  pirates, 
and  gave  to  mankind  a  code  of  maritime  laws  which  were 
generally  adopted  by  other  nations,  were  held  in  the  highest 
respect  for  many  ages,  and  contributed  their  share  to  the  great 
fabric  of  laws  that  now  protect  the  commerce  and  the  property 
of  the  earth. 

Carthage,  the  greatest  of  the  Tyrian  colonies,  deserves  and 
shall  receive  a  lecture  devoted  to  itself. 

In  later  times  the  Corinthians  and  the  Athenians  became  in 
turn  masters  of  the  contiguous  seas,  and  attained  great  excel- 
lence in  commerce,  sending  their  merchantmen  to  every  port 
at  the  same  period  that  Greek  writers  and  orators  were  en- 
riching the  world.  The  laws  of  Solon — next  to  Moses,  the 
wisest  lawgiver  of  antiquity — protected  trade,  and  provided  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest  upon  money  at  twelve  per  cent. 

Rome,  engaged  in  establishing  military  despotisms  every- 
where with  the  temple  of  Janus  never  shut,  had  but  little 
leisure  and  less  inclination  for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  com- 
mercial life.  The  resources  which  commerce  might  have  fur- 
nished were  levied  by  her  armies,  who  made  the  world  tribu- 
tary to  her  greatness.  When  she  destroyed  Carthage  she  had 
nearly  destroyed  commerce  too ;  learning  was  confined  to  the 
privileged  classes,  mechanic  arts  were  discouraged  by  being 
considered  plebeian  and  servile,  ships  rotted  at  the  docks,  arti- 
sans languished,  and  the  world  was  k  desert,  showing  no  signs 
of  life  but  the  gorgon-head  of  war.  Even  her  iron  empire  was 
at  last  shivered  by  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  when  its  destiny 
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was  fal61Ied  and  its  work  was  done^  and  by  degrees  ootnmerce 
aroee  once  more  from  the  ashes  of  despotism  and  the  chaos  of 
ignoranoe,  and  successively  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  Spain  and 
Portqgaly  and  Holland  and  England,  built  and  freighted  ships 
to  traverse  every  sea,  and  make  mankind  respect  the  mechanic 
and  the  merchant. 

From  this  hasty  sketch  it  will  appear  that  that  Divine  Prov- 
idence, in  whose  government  of  the  world  there  is  no  room  for 
chance  or  accident,  has  inseparably  linked  together  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  individual  and  the  improvement  of*  the  race. 

The  man  of  business  is  engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  to 
raise  himself  and  his  family  above  the  regions  of  want  and 
need,  and  every  lawful  acquisition  that  he  makes  not  only 
benefits  himself  and  them,  but  it  adds  something  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  comfort  and  happiness  that  belongs  to  all 
mankind. 

He  may,  indeed,  obey  only  the  dictates  of  selfishness,  but 
whether  he  will  or  no,  the  world  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the 
benefit.  The  physical  profit  inures  to  him  and  the  world 
alike,  but  to  the  selfish  man  of  business,  the  moral  gain  be- 
longs to  the  world  alone.  The  toil  is  his,  but  whatever  his 
character,  he  must  take  his  whole  race  into  partnership  in  the 
proceeds.  His  ships  may  have  borne  the  arts  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  his  railroads  may  have  difiused  intelligence  and  common 
charity,  and  his  gains  may  have  enriched  his  family,  and  his 
dwelling  and  storehouses  adorned  the  city,  but  if  his  motive 
have  been  mere  self-aggrandizement,  if  he  had  no  thought  in 
all  his  labors  for  the  common  weal,  if  his  liberality  has  begun^ 
continued,  and  ended,  at  home,  his  moral  nature  will  be  found 
to  have  gained  nothing  by  the  exertions  of  a  long  life.  Bather 
it  will  have  lost  all. 

It  will  appear  dwarfed  and  narrowed  in  its  dimensions  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  extent  of  his  business  operations.  His 
selfishness  will  grow  with  the  provision  he  makes  for  himself, 
and  his  love  of  money — "  the  root  of  all  evil" — will  keep  even 
pace  with  his  acquisition  of  wealth. 

If  that  Providence  which  made  us  the  beings  that  we  are, 
has  thus  joined  together  commerce  and  civilization,  what 
G-od  has  joined  let  no  man  put  asunder.  If  the  two  have 
always  existed  together  and  aided  each  other,  so  that  light  has 
followed  in  the  track  of  commerce,  and  barbarism  has  reigned 
where  she  was  not ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  all  security  by  law  of  person  and  property,  and 
all  moral  elevation,  which  is  the  only  true  refinement,  tend  to 
the  advancement  of  commerce — ^if  these  invariably  promote 
and  imply  one  another,  and  if  the  absence  of  one  is  the  other's 
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extinotieii,  then  is  it  the  dntj  as  w«ll  as  the  interest  of  th^  Htaa 
of  commerce  to  extend  oiyilization,  that  is,  as  I  have  already 
defined  the  term,  the  highest  attainments  in  gt)Terament,  arts, 
and  refinement  of  manners.  He  should  aim  perpetualif  that 
the  government  of  the  State  should  be,  so  &r  as  human  imper- 
fection will  admit,  a  copy  of  that  recorded  in  the  Bible,  bjr 
which  the  Almighty  rules  his  universe. 

To  this  end  he  should  always  go  to  the  polls ;  he  should 
bring  to  bear  his  powerful  political  influence  in  the  forraatioii 
and  amendment  of  laws ;  and  he  should  take  care  that  none 
but  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  citizens  are  elevated  to 
oflSces  of  trust  and  profit  in  the  commonwealth.  Ho  should 
frown  down  as  the  greatest  enemy  to  our  political,  and  there- 
fore our  commercial  existence,  the  ruinous  and  dishonorable 
practice  of  buying  votes,  which  is  growing  to  the  absdate 
destruction  of  the  elective  franchise,  among  us.  He  shocdd 
also  be  the  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  not  only  those  which 
minister  to  the  comforts,  but  those  also  which  supply  the  ele- 
gancies of  life,  for  just  as  commerce  puts  nations  upon  a  level 
with  respect  to  discoveries  and  improvem^its,  so  do  the  arts 
tend  to  that  best  and  only  practicable  equalization  of  society, 
in  which  comfort  is  not  one  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Architecture,  horticulture,  streets,  roads, 
internal  improvements,  sanitary  regulations,  reading-rooms, 
lyceums,  the  comfort  of  tenants,  to  these  things  and  many 
more  of  like  nature,  the  public  spirited  man  of  business  will 
not  fail  to  devote  much  thoughtful  attention,  with  a  view  both 
to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men  and  to  the  advancement  of 
commerce  itself,  as  well  as  to  prevent  his  own  moral  and  im- 
mortal nature  from  being  bound  up  in  a  bundle  and  thrown 
behind  his  counter  with  his  only  political  propensities  shown 
in  the  government  of  his  estate,  its  only  patronage  of  the  arts 
in  the  architecture  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  its  only  music 
the  chink  of  the  dollars  for  which  he  has  bartered  his  soul. 
Finally,  the  true  man  of  business  will  also  do  all  that  he  oan 
for  the  promotion  of  general  refinement  of  manners,  a  refine- 
ment based  upon  religious  principle,  where  alone  it  is  secure, 
healthy  and  virtuous  in  its  growth,  manly  and  elevated  in  its 
standard.  He  may  not  care  much  for  the  foppery  of  the  ball- 
room, but  he  will  frown  upon  and  denounce  the  brutalizing 
coarseness  of  the  tavern  and  the  obscene  exhibitions  of  the 
theatre.  He  may  not  excel  in  external  polish  and  an  artificial 
behavior,  but  he  will  be  aware  that  the  true  seat  of  gentility  is 
within,  that  manners  are  as  much  a  symptom  of  disposition, 
as  you  may  learn  from  the  sign  over  a  shop-door  what  is  sold 
there.     Acting  upon  this  impression,  he  will  give  much  oan 
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aad  labor  and  money  for  tiie  adv&noement  of  education  among 
all  classes  of  society.  He  will  insure  that  the  minds  of  the 
future  citizens  dnd  proprietors  of  his  country  are  well  inform- 
ed ;  that  the  chief  polidi  is  placed  there  ;  that  the  youth  of  the 
land  be  trained  upon  the  princifdes  of  God's  Word,  the  only 
eternal  fDundation,  with  kind,  loving  hearts  shedding  upon  aM 
around  the  blessed  influences  of  that  (diarity  which  never  fail* 
eth.  He  should  bear  ever  in  mind  that  ^'  account  of  his  stew- 
ardship," which  God  will  one  day  require  of  him ;  and  if,  as  a 
wicked  and  slothful  servant,  he  has  buried  in  the  earth  the 
talents  of  gold,  of  labor,  and  of  power,  that  were  committed 
to  his  trust  to  trade  with  for  the  Master's  glory,  he  will  be 
boond  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  to  the  outer  dajrkness. 

IBT.  V.-CIVILIZATION  IN  ITS  fiEUTTONS  TO  PEOPEBTT  AND 
SOCIAL  LIFE. 

A   TREATISE    UPOlf   CIVILIZATION,    IN    ITS  RELATIONS   TO  PROPERTY  ; 
AND  THE  TRUE  CAUSES  OP  SOCIAL  HAPPINESS. 

What  is  to  follow  in  this  treatise,  upon  the  grave  issues  pre- 
sented in  our  caption,  is  directed  to  the  frank  and  respectful 
consideration  of  the  social  theories  developed  and  advocated  in 
the  third  article  of  the  December  issue  of  this  Review. 

We  purpose  to  take  respectful  ground  against  the  social 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh. 

This  gentleman  is  a  Southern  writer,  and  writes  with  both 
force  and  clearness. 

His  purpose  is  evidently  correct  and  cdhimendable,  and  it 
would  give  us  pleasure,  were  the  thing  at  all  possible,  to  con- 
cur with  him  in  opinion,  when  his  views  are  presented  with  so 
much  frankness  and  fearlessness ;  especially  since  we  mutually 
cherish  what  Horace  calls  the  ^^  patriosque  penatesy* 

In  the  pages  of  this  Review,  we  take  it,  judging  from  the 
liberality  of  its  past  course,  Southern  writers  differing  substan- 
tially in  their  views  of  social  science,  may  meet  in  fair  and 
frank  interchange  of  sentiment. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  holds  that  the  white  race  is  the  very  best 
slave  race. 

Now,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  is  true,  and  in  the  same  sense, 
in  which  it  might  be  maintained  that  Henry  Clay,  or  any 
other  person  of  distinguished  genius  and  intelligence,  would 
have  made  the  most  accomplished  pickpocket  that  ever  walked 

♦  See  Satire  V. 
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the  streets  of  London.  We  hold  that  the  white  raoe  would  be 
the  very  worst  slave  race,  for  the  reason  that  they  make  the 
very  best  civilized  race.  * 

We  hold  that  although  Henry  Clay  would  have  made  the 

most  accomplished  body-servant  in  the  world,  yet  we  alao 

hold  that  he  would  have  made  the  very  worst,  because  he  was 

capable  of  being  made  the  most  accomplished  civilian  and 

^  statesman  of  a  most  enlightened  nation. 

It  would,  therefore,  have  been  rolling  back  the  tide  of 
human  progress,  to  make  a  man,  capable  of  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  the  victim  of  individual  domination. 

We  hold  the  very  best  slave  race  to  be,  par  excellence,  the 
most  degraded  and  brutalized  of  the  race  of  man.  We  hold 
to  the  propriety  of  the  institution  of  slavery ;  but  why  ? 
Because,  we  say,  being  the  very  lowest  and  most  degraded  of 
the  many  necessary  forms  of  civil  government,  it  should  be 
applied,  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  most  ignorant  and  uncivilized 
of  the  human  race. 

Its  application  to  the  Africans  in  our  midst,  is  a  wise  and 
just  one,  and  for  the  reason  that  they  are  actually  and  philo- 
sophically disqualified,  by  want  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
for  any  higher  or  more  elevated  scheme  of  civil  control — a 
want  inherent  in  their  moral  constitution.  Hence,  its  institu- 
tion is  wis^,  just,  moral — just  as  it  is  wise,  just  and  moral 
to  institute  other  forms  of  civil  government  accommodated  to 
the  intelligence  and  civilization  of  the  governed;  and  that  is 
its  necessity.  If  civil  government  were  not  necessary,  for 
causes  wholly  aside  from  civil  government  itself — ^that  is  to 
say,  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  integrity  and  information 
among  the  people  ^to  act  rightly  voluntarily,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  them,  and  hence  no  justification  foir  their  intro- 
duction. 

They  are  only  introduced  anywhere  upon  the  face  of  this 
broad  earth,  because  they  are  necessary  to  protect  the  highest 
good  of  the  governed.  And  what  is  that  highest  good  ?  It  is 
tiie  universal  spread  of  honest  principles  and  social  morality, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  ignorance,  and  all  duplicity  and  wrong. 

If  this  highest  good  of  the  governed — this  universal  spread 
of  honest  principles  and  social  morality,  were  a  ^^fait  accom^ 
pli?^ — a  thing  obtained — civil  rules  with  penal  sanctions  would 
manifestly  be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  seems  to  regard  civil  government  as  the  chief 
agent  in  human  civilization,  whereas  it  is  only  the  handmaid, 
operating  secondarily. 

In  order  at  once  to  enter  into  the  middle  of  our  subject,  we 
proceed  to  inquire  what  is  property  ?     What  is  the  philosophi- 
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oal  meaning  of  human  ownership,  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Nature  and  of  God  ? 

Any  one  can  take  an  English  dictionary,  and  soon  ascertain 
the  origin  and  present  use  of  these  terms,  and  will  there  find 
that  they  mean,  in  ordinary  phrase,  what  Mr.  Fitzhugh  takes 
them  to  mean,  things  and  persons,  by  which  we  are  surrounded 
in  this  world. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  a  man  says  in  common  conversation, 
"  This  horse,  or  this  land,  or  this  slave,  is  my  property."  He 
calls  them  his  property,  because,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  they  are 
his,  or  his  property,  in  virtue  of  a  certain  relation,  legal  or 
moral,  subsisting  between  him  and  other  men  in  respect  to 
them. 

There  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  in  very  common  use,  called 
metonymy. 

According  to  this  trope — wherein  one  word  is  put  for 
another,  we  employ  property,  to  imply  things  real  and  per- 
sonal. 

Now,  aside  from  this  trope  in  rhetoric,  we  hold  that  the  word 
property,  in  the  true  and  philosophical  meaning  of  the  term, 
does  not  represent  the  visible  things  of  this  world,  but  a  kgal 
or  moral  relation  existing  with  respect  to  these  visible  objects, 
between  any  one  or  more  given  men,  and  the  residue  of  men. 

Property,  then,  is  a  philosophy — or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  a 
term  in  philosophy — a  branch  of  truth — a  part  of  a  system  of 
ethics,  and  means,  as  we  have  said,  not  anything  visible,  not 
anything  real,  not  anything  personal,  but  the  legal  or  philo- 
sophical relation  subsisting  between  one  or  more  persons  of 
the  family  of  man,  and  the  other  portion  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, unth  respect  to  some  temporal  object  existing  in  this 
world. 

Now,  when  I  say,  '*  This  horse,  or  this  land,  or  this  slave,  is 
my  property,"  I  am  to  be  understood  as  employing  that  met- 
aphor in  rhetoric  which  enables  me  to  say,  "I have  read 
Horace,^^  meaning  his  works;  **  My  friend  has  a  clear  head,^^ 
meaning  his  mind ;  **  Knowledge  is  power  ;"  "  Faith  is  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for,"  &c.,  &c. 

This  cardinal  item  in  the  account  that  man  never  creates,  or 
originates,  or  begins,  anything  whatever,  is  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  question  of  human  owner- 
ship. 

Human  ownership,  we  must  always  and  consistently  remem- 
ber, is  not  only  usufructuary,  or  the  enjoyment  of  the  tempo- 
rary uses  of  things,  that  do  not  originate  with  us,  but  it  is  es- 
sentially  exclusive  of  other  persons. 

Human  ownership  of  the  temporal  gifts  of  nature,  or  of 
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Q-od,  is  essentially  transient  and  temporary,  growing  oat  of 
the  transient  and  temporary  existence  of  all  yisible  and  sub- 
lunary objects,  whether  human  or  natural. 

Hence,  human  ownership,  or  human  property,  is  essentially 
a  transient  or  temporary  connection — a  relation  of  time — a 
moral  or  philosophical  regulation  of  mundane  affairs. 

To  whom  do  the  gifts  of  nature  or  God,  as  a  general  rule, 
belong  ?  Evidently  not  to  any  particular  owner,  but  to  the 
race  of  man,  from  age  to  age,  subject  to  the  philosophy  of 
social  life'. 

Hence,  it  is  this  social  philosophy  that  constitutes  my  pro{^ 
erty  in  my  mundane  possessions,  whether  of  slaves  or  of 
land. 

Hence,  individual  ownership  is,  as  we  still  insist,  matter  of 
philosophy^  matter  of  law,  human  or  divine,  matter  of  agree- 
ment or  understanding,  matter  of  relation  or  connection,  mat- 
ter of  conservative  wisdom,  matter  of  social  science. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  Creator  bestowed  upon 
man,  as  the  representative  of  his  race,  dominion  over  the  earth, 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  thing. 

But  this  general  dominion  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  philoso- 
phy  of  the  social  state. 

Consistently  with  the  happiness  and  peace  of  society  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  hold  all  things  in  common.  In  other  words, 
the  public  welfare  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  dominion 
over  things. 

Why  this  is  so,  is  a  question  in  theology. 

Now,  general  dominion,  or  property  in  common,  being  the 
character  of  the  original  endowment,  and  this  common,  or 
non-exclusive  dominion  over  things,  being  found  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  welfare,  for  some  cause  or  other  not . 
now  to  be  inquired  into,  the  next  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
fall  back  upon  a  division  of  things,  or  personal  or  exclusive 
ownership,  as  a  system  demanded  by  the  general  welfare.  This 
system  is  what  we  call  sociology. 

Hence,  sociology,  or  the  science  of  the  social  state,  is  to  be 
defended  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  the  next  best  thing,  or 
the  best  thing  under  the  circumstances,  or  the  wisest  course 
consistently  with  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the  race  of 
man.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  along  with  this  discussion,  that 
man's  property  in  his  fellow-man  is  no  more  to  be  traced  to 
the  common  or  general  dominion  of  things  bestowed  upon  our 
race,  than  is  our  exclusive  property  in  land  or  things  personal 
to  be  so  traced. 

No  man  can  consistently  predicate  an  exclusive  personal  en- 
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jajraent  of  anything^  to  ft  gift  mcemtium.    Yet  how  coomoQ 
is  this  error. 

If  I  give  my  two  ehildren  a  horse,  for  example,  in  common^, 
bestow  a  general  dominion^  neither  of  them  can  predicate  upon 
that  kind  of  gift  a  right  of  exclusive  property. 

If  either  of  them  have,  or  erer  oome  to  have,  a  separate  or 
exclusive  right  to  him,  or  to  any  particular  portion  of  his  time 
or  uses,  such  exclusive  right  must  have  origin  in  some  source, 
aside  from  mp  gifty  which  was  only  a  general  one.  Hence,  a 
general  dominion  is  inconsistent  with  exclusive  property. 

But  we  hold,  nevertheless,  to  the  right  of  private  ownership 
of  men  and  things,  and  defend  our  exclusive  property  to  each 
upon  precisely  the  same  ground — the  ground  upon  which  all 
eivil  government^  among  men  is  to  be  justified — ^the  ground  of 
tiie  public  wel&re,  or  the  science  of  the  social  state,  or  the 
highest  wisdom  in  our  oiroumstances,  or  the  necessity  of  our 
ciroamstances.  Hence  it  is  that  we  say  that  property,  or  ex- 
clusive ownership,  is  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  social 
state.  What  social  state  ?  Why,  the  social  state  wherein 
men  are  admitted  to  be  immoral  and  unjust,  which  qualities 
are  known  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  common  enjoyment  of 
things. 

Henoe  it  is  that  I  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
interfere  injuriously  or  improperly  with  the  things  consecrated 
to  my  exclusive  use,  that  is  to  say,  with  my  property,  so  to 
speak,  unless  he  interferes  wrongfully  with  the  relation  (moral 
or  legal)  that  subsists  between  me,  and  all  men,  himself  in- 
cluded, in  respect  to  the  object  of  property  interfered  with. 
Hence,  the  objects  of  property  are  one  thing,  and  property  itself 
fuite  another  and  a  different  thing. 

Hence,  if  there  be  any  advantages  accruing  from  the  institu- 
tion  of  private  ownership  among  men,  that  advantage  is  attrib-- 
utable,  not  directly  to  the  objects  of  property,  but  to  t/ie  law, 
legal  or  moral,  upon  which  the  institution,  as  such,  reposes,  or 
re&er  which  constitutes  it. 

Hence,  man's  social  progress  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
objects  of  property,  but  to  property  itself,  or,  in  other  words, 
not  to  the  materiid  uses  of  temporal  things,  but  to  the  social 
science,  by  which  temporal  things  are  eocclusively  appropriated. 
We  thus  attribute  the  moral  progress  of  man  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  proper  principles  of  social  living. 

But  this  question  arises  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  this 
discussion. 

It  seems  paradoxical  to  say,  that  a  man's  property  may 
be  destroyed  while  the  objects  of  the  property  may  be  sub- 
stantially improved  in  oondition ;  and  yet  the  statement  may 
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be  philosophically  tnie.  Bat  it  can  only  be  trne  upon  the  sap- 
position  of  the  existence  of  the  distinction  above  taken,  be* 
tween  things  real  and  personal,  and  property  Ih  them. 

In  order  plainly  to  illustrate  Ihis  important  distinction,  I  say, 
for  example,  that  a  man  may  take  my,horse — ^take  him  out  of 
my  possession,  and  divest  me  of  his  uses,  where  he  was  poorly 
provided  for  and  ill-treated,  and  may  take  him  into  his  own 
exclusive  possession,  where  he  may  be  sumptuously  served, 
and  yet  he  just  as  wrongfully  and  improperly  destroys  my 
property  (in  him)  as  though  his  condition  had  been  onim* 
proved. 

A  slave-thief,  for  example,  may  do  the  same  thing  with  my 
slave,  that  is  to  say,  may  take  him  permanently  out  of  my 
exclusive  use  and  possession,  and  by  such  conduct  may  improve 
his  temporal  condition,  and  thereby  utterly  destroy  my  prop- 
erty in  him — destroy  my  property,  while  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  it,  because  he  deprives  me  of  the  exclusive  ase  of 
that  which  the  law  of  the  social  state  had  legalized,  so  to  say, 
in  my  possession. 

From  this  view  of  the  matter,  one  or  two  very  important 
consequences  clearly  follow  :— 

1.  If  property  be  the  creature  of  law — ^human  or  divine,  as 
we  think  it  undoubtedly  is — then  every  law  in  regard  to  the 
possession  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  things  of  this  life, 
constitutes  a  property  in  them.  Hence,  as  there  are  in  regard 
to  the  objects  of  property  two  kinds  of  laws,  viz. :  the  human 
and  the  moral  or  philosophical,  it  follows  that  they  may  either 
harmonize  or  be  in  opposition. 

Hence,  a  human  lawgiver  may  enact  a  law  either  in  har- 
mony with,  or  opposed  to,  the  science  of  the  social  state,  or  to 
the  principles  of  morality,  and  hence  a  property  may  be  ini- 
'quitously  obtained,  according  to  a  human  law. 

In  every  treatise,  therefore,  with  respect  to  property,  we 
should  carefully  distinguish  between  the  uniformly  binding 
force  of  the  science  of  the  social  state,  or  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  morality,  and  the  regulations  in  respect  to  society, 
originating  in  mere  human  wisdom. 

Regulations  originating  in  human  wisdom  may  accord  with 
the  principles  of  justice  and  morality,  as  well  as  disagree  with 
them. 

A  human  law,  therefore,  which  accords  with  the  science  of 
the  social  state,  is  only  to  be  held  as  morally  binding,  or  as 
perpetuating  moral  obligations  or  distinctions. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  say,  that  laws  arising  in  hu- 
man wisdom  and  opposed  to  the  science  of  the  social  state,  im- 
pose no  moral  obligations.     Undoubtedly  tiiey  impose  moral 
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6l>ligations ;  bnt,  tiien,  these  obligations  are  of  a  pecnliar  char- 
acter and  of  a  temporary  nature. 

No  laws  permanently  regalate  the  social  state,  bat  those 
that  constitute  the  science  of  that  state,  and  those  of  human 
enactment,  in  accordance  therewith. 

Hence,  if  we  have  nothing  to  advance  in  favor  of  the  in^ 
stitution  of  domestic  slavery,  but  human  enactments  in  dis- 
cord with,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  science  of  the  social  state, 
or  the  principles  of  justice  and  morality,  no  good  or  pure- 
minded  mein  would  deign  to  undertake  its  justification. 

2.  If  property  be  the  offspring  of  law,  human  or  divine, 
then  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  property  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. And  why  ?  Simply  because,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
or,  as  it  is  properly  called,  the  wild,  uncultivated,  or  un- 
civilized state,  men  do  not  submit  to  any  obligations,  whether 
of  human  or  divine  enactment. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  cardinal  distinction  be- 
tween a  civilized  and  an  uncivilized  state,  in  respect  to  mem- 
bers of  our  race. 

This  leading  distinction,  we  take  to  be.  the  knowledge  or 
ignorance,  the  obedience  or  disobedience  of  the  rules  perma- 
nently regulating  the  social  state. 

That  community  of  our  race  is  civilized  that  apprehends 
and  obeys  one  of  the  principles  of  the  social  state ;  but  civil- 
ized  only  to  the  extent  of  that  knowledge  and  that  obedience. 
And,  then,  its  advance  in  civilization  keeps  pace  with  the  prin- 
ciples apprehended  and  obeyed.  Hence  is  it  that  we  say  it  is 
the  principles  of  correct  living  that  civilizes  our  race. 

Civilization  we  must  remember  as  a  term  of  comparison. 
The  people  of  England  and  France  are  both  civilized,  but  civil- 
ized in  different  degrees.  No  two  nations  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  are  civilized  in  precisely  the  same  degree,  any  more 
than  they  are  wise,  or  honest,  or  pious,  in  precisely  the  same 


We  never  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
•of  a  purely  wild  or  savage  state,  or  what  some  men  call  the 
state  of  nature.  We  have  never  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  its  existence,  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
community  of  the  human  family  can  live  together  in  society, 
without  rec(^nizing  and  obeying  some  of  tiie  principles  of 
civilization. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  just  as  soon  as  a  moral  obligation, 
even  of  the  most  obvious  character,  comes  to  be  recognized 
and  obeyed,  that  moment  is  there  a  transition  from  the  wild 
to  the  civilized  state.  I  mean,  of  course,  a  partially  civilized 
state,  because  that  is  the  only  state  that  can  be  predicated  of 
the  human  family. 
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What  is  perfeot  oiyiluation  ?  It  is  tb6  perfect  knovle^e 
of,  and  perfeot  submission  to,  the  principles  of  social  liying* 

If  there  be  any  one  principle  of  civilization,  of  which  any 
people,  the  meet  enlightened,  is  ignorant,  and  disobeys^  thai 
people  is  uncivilized  in  that  regard,  and  to  that  exteiU.  No 
nation  can  be  said  to  be  purely  wild  or  savage,  which  knows 
and  obeys  any  one  of  the  principles  of  the  social  code.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  can  only  be  said  to  be  but  par- 
tially eivilized,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  tjiere  are 
persons  of  this  nation  who  do  not  know,  and  who  disobey, 
many  of  the  most  obvioi»  principles  of  justice  and  moraliigr. 

In  a  certain  other  sense  there  can  be  no  such  state  as  a 
savage  or  wild  ;  and  this  view  of  the  matter  is  by  no  means 
unimportant 

We  do  not  think  it  can  be  questioned  that  every  coming  to- 
gether, or  association  of  mankind,  is  permanently  regulated  by 
the  science  of  the  social  state.  What  we  mean  by  this  is,  that 
there  exists  for  the  government  of  the  human  family  right'c« 
proper  principles  of  intercourse,  whether  they  recognize  and 
ebey  them  or  not. 

To  make  our  position  still  plainer,  we  insist  that  the  inter- 
course of  the  savages,  of  this  and  of  every  other  country,  for  ex- 
ample, is  morally  or  philosophically  regulated  by  precisely  the 
same  social  science  that  regulates  the  most  polished  that  is, 
or  that  is  yet  to  be,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Hence,  the  only  distinction  between  the  most  polite  and  tiie 
most  savage  people,  arises  from  tiie  fact  of  the  superior  appre- 
hension of  the  science  of  social  life,  and  the  superior  obedience 
to  its  principles  by  the  former  over  the  latter. 

There  is,  therefore,  ethically  or  morally,  no  exemption  for 
any  portion  of  the  family  of  man,  however  brutalized  they 
may  be,  from  their  obligation  to  behave  properly  in  the  social 
state — ^and  to  behave  properly  in  that  regard,  means  to  know 
and  to  obey  the  science  of  social  living. 

Now,  assuming  it  to  be  true  that  the  intercourse  of  men  and 
women  is  regulated  by  a  science  which  civilizes,  it  follows* 
that  there  can  be  no  social  intercourse  not  so  regulated,  and  in 
this  sense  there  can  be  no  wild  or  savage  state. 

But  yet  there  may  be  a  savage  state  in  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent sense.  As,  for  example,  when  men  do  not  understand, 
and  do  not  therefore  obey,  the  principles  of  justice  and  mo- 
rality. Mr.  Fitzhugh's  main  proposition  is,  that  *^  land  mo- 
nopoly," or,  says  he,  "  to  express  the  idea  more  accurately,  the 
power  exercised  by  capital  over  labor,  begets  and  sustains  civil* 
ization." 
•  Now,  in  the  first  place,  land  monopoly  is  only  a  different 
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phrase  to  oonvey  the  idea  of  exclusive  ownership  of  land,  and 
certainly  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  exclusive  ownership  of 
land  is  more  conducive  to  civilisation  than  other  things  exclu- 
sivelv  owned,  or  exclusive  ownership  of  other  things.  And, 
besides,  the  whole  question  depends  upon  the  rules,  according 
to  which  land  is  monopolized.  If  land  be  monopolized  accord- 
ing to  false  social  principles,  as  it  is  done  in  England  under  the 
law  of  entailment,  or  as  it  was  done  by  the  Church,  by  alien- 
ation in  mortmain,  or  as  is  done  in  Russia  by  the  nobles,  the 
result  is  prejudicial  to  civilization.  K  land  be  appropriated  or 
monopolized  according  to  wise  principles,  those  wise  princi- 
ples will  conduce  to  the  advance  of  the  public  in  civilization, 
or  the  scale  of  being,  and  not  the  lands  monopolized  or  their 
monopoly.  The  power  exercised  by  capital  over  labor  is  a 
power  to  be  watched  and  guarded.  It  is,  when  not  so  guarded, 
what  Horace  calls 

*'  Bellna  mnltoram  eapitam,"* 

and  which  we  translate,  "  a  monster  of  many  heads.'* 

And  now,  while  I  have  my  reader's  attention  directed  to  this 
admirable  satire,  let  me  say  to  him  that  the  principles  for  which 
I  am  now  contending,  may  be  plainly  gathered  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  ancient  poet  and  facetious  satirist.  For  exam- 
ple, he  says  at  line  41  of  this  letter, 

**  YirtaB  est,  vitiam  fagore  ;  et  sapientia  prima 
Stiiltiti&  camisse/' 

which,  being  Zi6era%  translated,  means  that  we  must  not  attach 
too  much  importance  to  land  and  capital,  but  to  the  principles 
of  social  ethics,  according  to  which  they  are  used  and  employed. 
Or  the  reader  may  translate  them  literally,  and  make  them  say 
that  it  is  virtue  to  avoid  vice,  and  the  first  wisdom  to  have 
been  free  from  folly. 

At  line  60  is  tl\at  admirable  lesson  quoted  by  Walpole  on  a 
memorable  occasion : 

"  Hie  mnruB  aenens  esto,  ' 
Nil  oonsoire  sibi,  nalla  pallesoere  culpa," 

a  thing  to  be  observed  as  well  by  state  as  by  individuals. 

And  this  philosophy  he  sums  up  in  the  last  three  lines  of  this 
letter,  which  are  admirable,  with  the  exception  of  the  vulgar 
joke  contained  in  the  last  five  words. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh,  it  would  seem,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough 
fully  to  comprehend  him,  reckons  material  prosperity  as  the 
chief  good  of  the  state.     Looking  at  this  material  prosperity  in 

*  See  Epistle  L  to  Ha»ceiiM. 

VOL.  I. — ^No.  n.  4 
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tiiat  li^ht,  he  then  contends  as  a  corollary  that  slavery,  as  con- 
trasted with  free  society,  is  the  wiser  and  better  agent  of  civil- 
ization. 

Although  he  says  that  dorfiestio  slavery  is  not  of  itself 
civilizing,  "  does  not  beget  it," — ^not  civihzing  without  land 
monopoly,  and  land  monopoly  is  slavery  to  capital,  he  yet  con- 
tends that  slavery  to  capital  is  only  beneficial  under  certain 
circumstances.  His  final  conclusion  is,  that  <<  too  much  lib- 
erty is  the  great  evil  of  our  age,  and  the  vindication  of  slavery 
the  best  corrective  of  the  spirit  of  lawless  licentiousness  that 
threatens  to  subvert  society."  Now,  in  opposition  to  this,  we 
are  rather  inclined,  with  unaffected  diffidence,  to  contend  that 
the  great  evil  of  our  age  is  loo  little  liberty  and  too  great  licen- 
tiousness. 

In  order  to  settle  the  point  in  dispute,  we  will  have  to  define 
the  term  with  respect  to  which  the  issue  is  raised. 

What  is  civil  liberty  ?  It  is  the  liberty  of  doing  as  we  please 
in  all  things  not  prohibited  by  the  civil  law. 

Blackstone's  definition  of  civil  liberty  is  sound  to  the  core  ; 
and  he  defines  it  to  be,  natural  liberty  so  far  restrained  au  may 
be  demanded  by  the  public  good ;  plainly  thereby  admitting 
that  natural  liberty  is  a  liberty  to  be  restrained — a  restraint 
demanded  by  the  public  good — in  other  words,  a  bad,  or  dan- 
gerous, or  licentious  liberty. 

It  is  the  exercise  of  this  kind  of  liberty  that  we  slavehold- 
ers object  to,  upon  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States. 

The  civil  law  with  us,  enacted  by  competent  or  regularly 
constituted  lawful  authority,  plainly  prohibits  any  interference 
with  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  by  which  property  in 
our  slaves  may  become  insecure,  or  their  fidelity  impaired,  or 
debauched. 

The  people  of  the  North  have  the  natural  liberty  to  molest 
these  civil  regulations  to  our  injury  if  they  choose.  It  is  this 
natural  liberty  that  our  civil  law  has  restrained.  Hence  they 
have  no  civil  liberty  to  molest  them.  Hence,  when  they  moleat 
them,  they  exercise  a  bad,  or  dangerous,  or  licentious  liberty. 
Blackstone  would  say,  to  them,  although  you  have  the  natural 
liberty  to  do  as  you  please,  yet  that  kind  of  liberty  is  to  be 
restrained  by  civil  laws,  in  order  to  have  civil  liberty,  and  civil 
liberty  consists  in  doing  everything  not  prohibited  by  the  civil 
law  ;  and  since  the  civil  \di^  prohibits  you  from  injuriously  in- 
terfering with  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  it  would  be 
a  licentious  or  bad  natural  liberty  that  would  enable  you  to 
do  what  the  civil  law  prohibits.  Civil  liberty  demands  of  vou 
to  obey  the  civil  law.  Natural  liberty  enables  you  to  disobey 
it     Natural  liberty  becomes  a  bad  liberty,  the  very  moment  it 
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ia  restrained  by  a  civil  law,  enaoted  by  any  lawfully  constitut- 
ed legislative  authority.  It  is  moral  to  obey,  and  immoral  to 
disobey  such  a  law,  and  this  law  the  people  of  the  North  dis* 
obey.     The  conclusion  I  leave  to  oth^s  to  deduce. 

I  have  always  admired  the  definition  of  civil  liberty  given 
by  Blackstone. 

Hence,  under  this  definition  of  civil  liberty,  the  best  form  of 
dvil  rule  is  that  which  suJfficienUy  or  wisely  resirmns  natural 
liberty. 

Hence,  men's  natural  liberty  is  not  to  be  causelessly  dis- 
turbed or  impaired,  but  only  usefully  or  beneficially. 

This  liberty — a  liberty  to  do  either  right  or  wrongs — ^is 
sufficiently  or  wisely  restrained  when  men  are  compelled,  by 
pains  and  penalties  that  accompany  civil  law,  to  the  ob* 
servance  of  those  general  rules  that  preserve  the  public  peace, 
and  uphold  the  public  morality. 

Between  social  and  civil  liberty  there  is  a  marked  dis- 
tinction, which  we  desire  the  reader  particularly  to  notice. 

Social  liberty  is  the  liberty  of  acting  in  ax>cordance  with  the 
principles  of  social  life  voluntarily.  It  is  distinguished 
favorably  from  civil  liberty,  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
coerdve  penalties,  and  pains  of  body  and  estate,^  attached  to 
the  latter,  that  have  no  relevancy  to  the  former. 

What  we  desire  the  civil  government  to  do,  in  any  com- 
munity of  which  we  are  a  member,  is  so  to  overrule  the 
natural  liberty,  that  men  have  to  obey  or  disobey  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  morality,  by  such  bodily  pains  and  penal- 
ties as  thereby  to  compel  them  to  observe  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  rules  of  social  life  to  render  society  peaceful  and  moral. 

Hence,  we  do  not  want  civil  government  to  touch  any  one 
who  is  disposed  to  be  a  socialist ;  that  is,  to  obey  the  science 
of  the  social  state  voluntarily. 

What  we  want  civil  governmcfnt  to  do,  is  to  make  haste  to 
get  away  from  the  ways  and  affairs  of  men  whenever  it  can 
do  so,  without  detriment  to  the  public  welfare. 

Hence,  according  to  these  observations,  it  is  the  merest 
contradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of  the  best  form  of  cioil 
governmenL  It  is  impossible,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
for  any  form  of  civil  rule  to  be  positively  the  best,  for  the 
reason,  that  the  best  form  of  social  government  is  the  preva- 
lence of  social  science  voluntarily  obeyed. 

All  civil  government  is  undeniably  an  evil,  and  only  made 
necessary  by  the  evil  passions  and  ignorance  of  our  race. 

There  may  be,  we  cheerfully  concede,  best  civil  govern- 
ments comparatively  ;  that  is  to  say,  best  civil  governments 
for  particular  people  and  particular  periods. 
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Republican  government  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  com- 
paratively, the  best  for  the  enlightened  people  of  this  country, 
but  how  would  it  do  for  the  ignorant  Africans  ?  Woiild  it 
be  the  best  for  them  ?  Clearly  not  They  are  too  ignorant 
and  wild. 

The  best  form  of  civil  rule  for  men  low  down  in  the  scale 
of  being,  is  the  despotic,  or  monarchical.  Even  slavery  itself, 
which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  comparatively  the  least  com- 
mendable of  the  many  forms  of  civil  government,  is  tlie  best 
under  certain  circumstances  and  for  certain  peoples.  It  is 
manifestly  and  clearly  the  best  form  of  civil  rule  for  the 
Africans  of  this  nation,  one  and  all. 

Civil  government  must  be  accommodated  to  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  community  to  be  subjected  to  it. 

I  admire  republican  governments — governments  of  con- 
stitutional checks  and  balances— exceedingly ;  but,  nevertheless, 
enlightened  as  I  take  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  to  be,  I 
should  be  slow  to  recommend  it  to  their  adoption.  I  should 
fear  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  science  of 
the  social  state,  as  voluntarily  to  obey  them,  in  the  absence  of 
a  more  despritic  civil  authority. 

Accordingly,  as  men  in  social  communities  are  civilized  (and 
by  civilization  I  mean  the  knowledge  of,  and  the  disposition  to 
obey,  the  science  of  social  intercourse,  on  the  principles  of 
morality  and  justice),  so  should  civil  rule  be  lenient  or  con- 
stitutional. 

Governments  should  relax — and  so  will,  as  a  general  rule — 
from  the  iron  despotism  of  a  single  will,  or  individual  domi- 
nation, so  absolutely  necessary  in  communities  in  but  a  small 
degree  removed  from  a  state  of  barbarism — submitting  to 
censtitutional  checks  and  balances  in  proportion  to  the  civili- 
zation of  the  governed. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  att-ention  to  consider  the  origin  and 
value  of  the  objects  of  property. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  to  remark  that  man,  besides 
being  endowed  with  capacity  to  apprehend  truth,  is  also  the 
creature  of  passions  or  affections. 

These  affections  are  pleased  instinctively  with  possession  of 
the  visible  objects  of  this  world. 

"We  all  want  to  possess  and  enjoy  the  things  that  gratify  the 
several  senses  ;  and  such  is  qur  selfishness,  we  all  want  them 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  legatees. 

Hence  arise  conflicts  of  wants,  the  collision  of  opposing 
interests,  and  the  consequent  clash  of  brute  force. 

Ilere  we  have  the  cause  and  the  origin  of  property  and  of 
civil  laws. 
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If  these  opposing  desires  could  have  been  settled  in  ao- 
oordanoe  with  social  elhics,  by  amicable  agreement,  we  never 
^ould  have  heard  of  either  civil  government  or  laws  of  exclu- 
sive ownership.  But  because  these  conflicts  could  not  be  so 
settled,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of 
men,  civil  government,  representing  the  physical  strength  of 
the  majority,  and  laws  of  property,  or  principle  of  exclusive 
ownership,  representing  their  opinions  with  respect  to  justice, 
enforced  by  bodily  pains  and  penalties,  became  an  absolute 
necessity,  demanded  by  the  public  welfare. 

If,  therefore,  the  public  welfare  had  not  imperiously  de- 
manded their  interposition,  civil  governments  would  never 
have  been  instituted  among  men.  From  the  foregoing  re- 
marks we  draw  the  final  conclusion,  which  is,  that  the  objects 
of  property,  or,  if  you  please,  the  temporal  and  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  things  of  this  life,  have  no  direct  or  inherent 
tendency  to  civilize  or  improve  our  race,  or  elevate  it  in  the 
scale  of  being. 

Of  themselves,  or  aside  from  the  principles  that  regulate 
their  ownership,  they  have  as  strong  a  tendency  to  corrupt  as 
to  ameliorate. 

What  makes  worldly  things  of  use  in  the  affairs  of  human 
progress,  is,  not  their  possession,  or  exclusive  dominion,  but 
the  principles  of  social  life  that  cluster  around  them,  and 
which,  without  worldly  objects  of  desire,  would  have  no  place 
in  the  ways  and  affairs  of  men. 


ABT.  VI.~BISHOP  CAPEES  AND  THE  METHODIST  CHUBCH. 

Without  any  of  the  spirit  of  sectarianism,  it  is  our  delight  to 
set  forth  the  virtues  of  those  of  every  faith,  who  illustrate,  in 
their  daily  walks  and  avocations.  Christian  life,  whether  viewed 
from  a  Catholic  or  Protestant  standpoint,  or  from  the  stand- 
point of  any  of  the  orthoidoxies  and  heterodoxies  which  so 
fatally  divide  and  break  up  the  Christian  world. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  are  happy  to  procure  a  copy 
of  the  interesting  volume  which  Dr.  Wightman,  president  of 
Wofford  College,  S.  C,  has  issued  from  the  press,  entitled, 
"  Life  of  Wm.  Capers,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  including  an  Autobiography." 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  name  of  Wm.  Capers,  in  the 
humblest,  as  in  the  most  exalted  duties  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry, has  been  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  the  vast  community 
who  make  up  the  Methodist  Church ;  and  in  a  more  especial 
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maimer  has  it  beea  treasured  by  those  of  as  at  the  Soath, 
T^hsse  fortane  it  was  to  be  thrown  immediatelj  within  the 
i^ere  of  his  labors,  to  gather  wisdom  from  hts  precepts,  and 
virtue  from  his  example.  A  Christian,  a  soholar,  and  a  gentle- 
man, he  knew  how  to  temper  the  duties  of  the  ohuroh  with 
those  of  the  world,  and  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  patriotism 
and  society  i^ith  the  sterner  and  the  usually  too  unoompro- 
mising  ones  of  the  pulpit.  Such  men  deserve  a  place  in  civil, 
as  in  religious  history,  and  we  shall  be  in  no  danger  of 
trespassing  upon  forbidden  ground,  in  glancing  through  dieir 
bic^raphies,  or  in  making  appropriate  reflections  and  extracts 
as  we  pass.  It  would  be  so,  were  there  not  in  our  case  per- 
sonal feelings  to  be  gratified ;  for  among  the  eariiest  recollec- 
tions of  our  boyhood,  are  the  polished  brow,  the  whitened  looks, 
and  the  silvery  notes  of  Dr.  Capers,  as,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
they  presented  themselves  in  the  sanctuary  that  we  were  re- 
quired by  parental  solicitude  to  attend,  much  against  oar  own 
inclinations,  which  the  rather  would  have  run  riot  among  the 
trees,  the  bird's-nests,  and  high  grass  of  the  churchyard  which 
adjoined,  and  gave  practical  point  to  the  text,  that  all  human 
things  are  vanity.  If  not  improved  by  the  teaching,  we  still 
learned  to  revere  the  teacher,  and  have  ever  since  been  glad- 
dened by  reports  of  his  growing  fame  and  his  extending  use- 
fulness. 

Dr.  Capers  was  the  son  of  a  Revolutionary  worthy.  Major 
William  Capers,  who  served  with  Marion  and  Moultrie,  but 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  several  histories  of  the  times,  with 
the  exception  of  a  casual  mention  in  the  notes  of  Chancellor 
James.  This  is  a  fate  not  uncommon  with  many  who  were 
among  the  boldest  and  stanohest  and  most  uncompromising 
of  the  patriots  of  that  day.  Dr.  Capers  tells  us  that  the 
Butlers  of  South  Carolina  are  in  this  category  ;  but  the  list 
might  be  greatly  extended.  There  is  scarcely  an  old  family 
but  can  supply  from  its  own  traditions  much  that  history  has 
overlooked.  The  present  writer  is  descended  from  one  of  those 
families  which  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  almost  coeval 
with  the  first  settlement  at  Port  Royal,  and  which,  in  the  Rev- 
olution, gave,  in  an  humble  way,  patriot  after  patriot  to  the 
country's  service,  whose  names  and  deeds  have  furnished  the 
material  of  family  disquisitions  at  many  a  hearthstone,  but 
have,  unfortunately,  never  been  intrusted  to  the  surer  custody 
of  the  historian.  It  has  been  told  in  particular  how  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  William  Norton,  with  a  trusty  and  ever- 
faithful  slave  at  bis  side,  served  during  several  years  of  the 
war  in  this  exploit  of  daring  and  in  that ;  how  he  repaired  to 
Charleston,  and  was  {resent  at  the  siege,  and  how,  after  its 
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fall,  being  among  the  prisoners,  he  was  attacked  with  small- 
pox, and  his  life  preserved  by  the  efforts  of  a  heroic  sister, 
who,  with  a  boat  and  hands,  hastened  from  her  plantation  to 
the  city,  and  asked  and  obtained  from  the  royal  authorities  the 
custody  and  keeping  of  her  brother.  This  and  the  like  are 
among  the  traditions  that  come  down  like  heir-looms;  yet 
nowhere,  in  any  of  the  books,  or  records,  or  published  lists  of 
any  sort,  has  it  been  possible  to  find  mention  of  his  name. 
But  what,  after  all,  are  such  vain  traditions  in  a  practical  age 
like  ours  ?  As  Juvenal  meanly  says,  Qucb  faciunt  stem- 
mata  ? 

There  are  passages  in  Bishop  Capers's  Autobiography  which 
we  mark  for  reference.  His  aoooant  of  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood is  often  touching  and  beautiful,  and  illustrates  very  strik- 
ingly the  simplicity  of  his  character.  Referring  to  these 
scenes,  and  to  the  constraint  which  is  sometimes  laid  upon 
children,  he  indulges  in  a  very  pretty  digression. 

**  And  I  Bay  now,  let  the  children  be  children.  Let  them  hftve  their  plays  in 
their  own  way,  and  choose  them  for  themselves.  We  onlj  spoil  it  by  inter- 
fering. And  1  say  more  :  away  with  all  sickly  sentimentahsm,  and  the  cruelty 
of  nnnatnral  constraint.  What  a  deprivation  it  would  have  been  to  me  at  Belle 
Vue  to  have  been  refused  my  traps  because  it  was  cruel  to  catch  the  birds  ! 
But  I  had  my  traps,  and  never  dreamed  of  any  cruelty  in  the  matter.  My  father 
made  the  first  one  for  me,  and  taught  me  how  to  make  them,  and  how  to  set 
them,  and  to  choose  proper  places  for  them.  But  he  never  made  a  cage  for  me,  nor 
did  I  ever  want  him  to  make  one.  God  had  given  me  the  birds  to  eat,  if  I  could 
catch  them ;  but  not  to  shut  them  up  in  cages,  where  they  could  do  me  no 
0ood.  No  artificial  cases  of  conscience  were  made  for  me.  I  loved  the  birds. 
I  loved  to  see  their  pretty  feathers,  and  to  hear  them  sin^ ;  but  I  loved  to  taste 
of  their  flesh  still  better.  And  I  might  do  so  as  inoffensively  as  a  cat,  for  any- 
thing I  was  tauffht.  The  use  gave  the  measure  of  right  in  the  case.  Such  as 
I  could  not  eat  I  would  not  catch.  And  1  hate  this  day  the  mawkish  philoso- 
phy, which  gives  to  the  birds  the  sympathy  due  to  the  children.  Let  the  children 
D€  free  and  active.  Let  them  have  a  mind  and  will.  And  let  them  have  a  pa- 
rent's gentle,  faithful  guidance  :  neither  the  ill-judging  weakness,  which  is  ever 
teasing  them  with  interjections  that  mean  nothing ;  nor  the  fiilse  refinement 
which,  while  it  must  have  the  birds  go  free  to  carol  in  the  proves,  makes  caged 
birds  of  the  little  children ;  nor  the  tyranny  of  constraining  them  out  of  all 
their  simple  gleeful  nature,  to  behave  like  old  people." 

On  page  53,  we  have  a  description  of  one  of  those  remark- 
able assemblages  of  the  olden  time,  which  our  Methodist  friends 
entitle,  camp-meetings  and  which  have  furnished  scenes  to 
baffle  the  skill  of  Hogeirth,  and  puzzle  not  a  little  psychologist 
and  physiologist  alike.     The  one  in  1802,  he  thus  describes : 

"  What  was  most  remarkable,  both  at  this  camp-meeting,  and  the  following  one 
a  year  afterward  (1808),  as  distinguishing  them  from  much  more  later  camp-meet- 
ings, was  the  strange  and  unaccountable  bodily  exercises  which  prevailed  there. 
In  some  instances,  persons  who  were  not  before  known  to  be  at  all  religions,  or 
tmder  any  particuli^  concern  about  it,  would  suddenly  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
become  strangely  convulsed  with  what  was  called  the  jerks ;  the  head  and  neck, 
ftnd  sometimes  the  body  also,  moving  backward  and  forward  with  spasmodic 
violence,  and  so  rapidly,  that  the  plaited  hair  of  a  woman^s  head  might  be  heard 
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to  crack.  Thig  exercise  was  not  peculiar  to  feeble  persons,  nor  to  either  ser, 
bnt,  on  the  contrary,  was  most  frequent  to  the  strong  and  athletic,  wheUier 
man  or  woman.  I  never  knew  it  among  children,  nor  yery  old  persons.  In 
other  cases,  persons  falling  down  would  appear  senseless,  and  almost  lifeless, 
for  hours  together  ;  lying  motionless  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  and  almost 
as  pale  as  corpses.  And  then,  there  was  the  jumping  exercise,  which  some- 
times approximated  dancing  ;  in  which  several  persons  misht  be  seen  standiiy 
perfectly  erect,  and  springing  upward,  without  seeming  to  bend  a  joint  of  their 
bodies.  Such  exercises  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  present  among  the  same  people 
at  the  camp-meeting  of  1806." 

The  Doctor  could  not  but  recognize  the  "  workings  of  God's 
grace  "  on  all  these  extraordinary  manifestations,  exhibiting, 
in  this  respect,  an  extent  of  faith  which  unhappily  is  not 
vouchsafed  to  an  *'  outside  barbarian." 

Among  his  fellow-students  at  the  South  Carolina  College, 
Dr.  Capers  mentions  the  honored  names  of  Chancellor  Harper, 
Josiah  Evans,  William  J.  Grayson,  William  T.  Brantly,  etc. 
At  the  mention  of  this  last  named,  it  becomes  us  to  drop  a 
pious  tear.  He  was  our  friend  and  preceptor,  and  the  lessons 
of  morality  and  wisdom  which  for  several  years  were  distilled 
from  his  eloquent  lips  into  our  ear,  were  not  altogether  wasted, 
let  us  hope,  upon  barren  soil.  He  was  a  man  of  massive  intel- 
lect, and  a  great  dialectitian.  In  the  discussion  of  pure  meta- 
physics we  have  never  met  his  equal.  He  seemed  to  grapple 
with  the  subject  before  him  with  the  strength  of  Hercules, 
and  with  the  skill  of  Socrates.  Analysis  and  synthesis  were 
his  especial  shield  and  sword,  and  in  the  command  of  the  pure, 
rich  old  English,  undefiled,  he  was  rarely  matched  on  any 
arena.  In  force  and  fullness  it  was  truly  Johnsonian.  In  his- 
tory, too,  he  was  entirely  at  ease,  but  in  mathematics,  and 
languages,  which  he  sometimes  affected,  there  were  deficiencies 
that  even  a  casual  student  might  at  times  detect.  In  the  pul- 
pit he  was  ornate  cmd  profound,  though  but  few  of  his  ser- 
mons have  been  published,  and  these  we  have  in  a  small  volume, 
a  present  from  himself,  which  has  furnished  pleasure  to  us  in 
many  an  hour.  Worthy  old  Doctor  !  How  well  do  we  recall 
those  hours  which  are  never  to  return,  when  your  large,  and 
somewhat  ungainly  figure,  would  be  seen  in  the  chapel,  and  in 
the  recitation  and  lecture  halls  of  the  old  Charleston  College ; 
when  our  shortcomings  would  be  chided  by  your  naturally 
irascible  nature,  but  when  your  large  and  noble  heart  would 
ever  be  ready  to  forgive  and  to  forget,  and  to  reward,  where 
any  merit  seemed  to  disclose  itself !  How  many  of  thy  eccen- 
tricities will  linger  among  the  traditions  of  that  college.  Not 
soon,  in  particular,  will  the  class  of  1843  forget  your  parting 
admonitions,  which,  at  their  request,  were  thrown  by  you  into 
a  sermon,  and  delivered  in  the*First  Baptist  Church,  from  the 
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text,  ^'  God  made  man  perfect ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many 
inventions."     We  are  wandering. 

In  the  course  of  his  autobiography,  Bishop  Capers  refers  to 
some  of  those  remarkable  characters,  who  may  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  South  to  shame  our  abolition  brethren,  and 
who  are  denominated  '*  black  preachers."  The  account  of 
Henry  Evans,  of  North  Carolina,  exhibits  one  of  these. 

"  Henry  Evans  was  confessedly  the  father  of  the  Methodist  Church,  white 
and  black,  in  Fayetteville,  and  tne  best  preacher  of  his  time  in  that  quarter, 
and  was  so  remarkable^  as  to  have  become  the  greatest  curiosity  of  the  town  ; 
insomuch,  that  distinguished  visitors  hardly  felt  that  they  might  pass  a  Sunday 
in  Fayetteville  without  hearing  him  preach.  Evans  was  from  Virginia  ;  a  shoe- 
maker by  trade,  and,  I  think,  was  born  free.  He  became  a  Christian  and  a 
Methodist  quite  young,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Virginia.  While  yet  a 
young  man,  he  determined  to  remove  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  thinking  he  might 
succeed  best  there  at  his  trade.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Tliis  determined  him  to  stop  in  Fay- 
etterille  ;  and  he  began  to  preach  to  the  negroes,  with  great  effect.  The  town 
council  interfered,  and  nothing  in  his'power  could  prevail  with  them  to  permit 
him  to  preach.  He  then  withdrew  to  the  sand-hills,  out  of  town,  and  hela  meet- 
ings in  the  woods,  changing  his  appointments  from  place  to  place.  No  law  was 
violated,  while  the  council  was  effectually  eluded ;  and  so  ihe  opposition  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  mob.  These  he  worried  out,  by  changing  his  appoint- 
ments, so  that  when  they  went  to  work  their  will  upon  him,  he  was  preaching 
somewhere  else.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Happily  for  him,  and  the  cause  of  religion,  his  hon- 
est countenance  and  earnest  pleadings  were  soon  powerfully  seconded  by  the 
fruits  of  his  labors  One  after  another  began  to  suspect  their  servants  of  attend- 
ing his  preaching,  not  because  they  were  made  worse,  but  wonderfully  better. 
The  effect  on  the  public  morals  of  the  negroes,  too,  began  to  be  seen,  particu- 
larly as  regarded  their  habits  on  Sunday,  and  drunkenness.  And  it  was  not 
long  before  the  mob  was  called  off,  by  a  change  in  the  current  of  opinion,  and 
Evans  was  allowed  to  preach  in  town.  At  that  time,  there  was  not  a  single 
church  edifice  in  town,  and  but  one  congregation  (Presbyterian),  who  worship- 
ped in  what  was  called  the  State-house,  under  which  was  the  market;  and  it 
was  plainly  Evans,  or  nobody,  to  preach  to  the  negroes.  Now,  too,  of  the  mis- 
tresses, there  were  not  a  few,  ana  some  masters,  who  were  brought  to  think 
that  the  preaching,  which  had  proved  so  beneficial  to  their  servants,  might  be 

food  for  them  also ;  and  the  famous  negro  preacher  had  some  whites  as  well  as 
lacks  to  hear  him.  Seats,  distinctly  separated,  were  at  first  appropriated  to  the 
whites,  near  the  pulpit.  But  Evans  had  already  become  famous,  and  these 
.^eata  were  insufficient.  Indeed,  the  ne^oes  seemed  likely  to  lose  their  preach- 
er, negro  though  he  was,  while  the  whites,  crowded  out  of  their  appropriate 
scats,  took  possession  of  those  in  the  rear.  Meanwhile,  Evans  had  represented 
to  the  preacher  of  Bladen  Circuit,  how  things  were  going,  and  induced  him  to 
take  his  meeting-house  into  the  circuit,  and  constitute  a  church  there.  And 
now,  there  was  no  longer  room  for  the  negroes  in  the  house  when  Evans 
preached  ;  and  for  the  accommodation  of  both  classes,  the  weather-boards  were 
Knocked  off,  and  sheds  were  added  to  the  house  on  either  side  ;  the  whites  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  the  original  building,  and  the  negroes  those  sheds  as  a  part 
of  the  same  house.  Evans's  dwelling  was  a  shed  at  the  pulpit  end  of  the 
ehurch.  *  ♦  It  was  my  practice  to  hold  a  meeting  with  the  blacks  in  the 
ehnrch,  directly  after  morning  preaching,  every  Sunday.  And  on  the  Sunday 
before  his  death,  during  this  meeting,  the  little  door  between  his  humble  shed 
asd  the  chancel  where  I  stood,  was  opened,  and  the  dying  man  entered  for  a« 
last  fiirewell  to  his  people.  He  was  almost  too  feeble  to  stand  at  all,  but  sup- 
porting himself  by  the  railing  of  the  chancel,  he  said  :  *  I  have  come  to  say  my 
UkSt  word  to  you.  It  is  this  :  None  but  Christ.  Three  times  I  have  had  my 
life  in  jeopardy  for  preaching  the  ffospel  to  you.  Three  times  I  have  broken 
Uie  ice  on  the  ed^e  of  the  water,  and  swai^  across  the  Cape  Fear,  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  you.    And  now,  if  in  my  last  hour,  I  could  trust  to  that,  or  to  any- 
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tiking  else  but  Christ  eraoified,  fbr  my  salvaiioii,  aU  ehouM  be  lost,  and  my  tionl 
perish  for  ever.* " 

Bishop  Capers,  in  speaking  of  his  second  marriage,  which 
followed  rather  sooner  than  is  justified  by  public  opinion  upon 
the  decease  of  his  first  wife,  passes  a  beautiful  and  touching 
compliment  to  the  departed  lady,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very 
ingeniously  and  happily  justifies  his  course  : 

**  If  the  opinion  were  trne  which  I  have  heard  expressed,  that  a  second  wife 
is  a  sappUnter,  and  in  contracling  a  second  marriage,  one  forgets  the  former 
wife,  or  loses  his  affections  for  her,  transferring  it  to  Uie  snpplanter ;  or  if  only 
that  to  marry  a  second  wife,  implies  such  an  interference  with  the  affections  as 
is  inconsistent  with  the  most  tenderly  cherished  love  and  affection  for  the  dead, 
I  conld  never  have  been  married  a  second  time,  nor  could  ten  years  have  pre- 
pared me  for  the  unnatural  revulsion.  I  did  not  believe  so,  nor  did  I  feel  so. 
It  was  alike  natural  and  sincere  for  me  to  weep  for  the  dead  or  solicit  a  living 
wife ;  and  the  woman  should  have  had  not  my  affection  but  abhorrence,  who 
should  have  come  to  my  arms  as  a  supplanter.  Anna  was  enshrined  in  my 
heart  never  to  be  dispossessed ;  and  the  wife  I  solicited,  was  not  to  dispute  her 
title  to  her  burying-place.  And  yet,  I  repeat,  I  solicited  the  hand  of  Miss  McGill 
as  sincerely  as  I  haa  done  that  of  Miss  White ;  and  I  loved  to  talk  of  my  dear 
Anna  to  her.  I  loved  to  teU  her  how  she  must  have  loved  to  know  her,  as  her 
own  soul's  sister  ;  as  I  have  since  told  her,  how  I  shall  love  to  introduce  them 
when  we  meet  together  in  heaven.  Nature's  secrets  are  not  to  be  disclosed  in 
words ;  but  so  simple  was  my  heart,  so  sincere  my  conduct,  that  one  of  my  first 
cares,  after  my  second  marriage,  was  to  introduce  Mrs.  Capers  to  my  mother 
(Anna's  mother)  as  her  daughter.  I  knew  she  could  never  doubt  my  love  for 
the  deceased.'' 

The  foster-mother  of  Mrs.  Capers  had  designed  making  her 
the  heir  of  her  fortune,  which  was  large,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  sudden  approach  of  death,  and  by  a  course  of  conduct 
upon  the  part  of  the  daughter's  husband,  which,  though  hon- 
orable to  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  may  yet  be 
open  to  exception,  in  a  worldly  point,  since  there  are  duties  to 
be  performed  to  the  living  as  to  the  dead.  We  give  his  own 
account  of  it. 

**■  The  second  physician  was  Dr.  John  Wragg,  a  nephew  of  my  second  mother  ; 
and  suspecting  something,  probably,  he  asked  me  at  the  first  moment  we  were 
alone  axter  seeing  her,  if  she  had  a  will,  or  wished  to  alter  one  ;  and  on  being 
told  how  the  matter  was,  urged,  rae  instantly  to  send  for  a  lawyer.  But  it 
oould  not  be.  She  had  been  trifled  with  to  within  two  hours  of  her  oonacions- 
ness  in  life,  and  I  owed  her  too  much  to  take  up  those  two  hours  at  the 
threshold  of  eternity  with  a  lawyer  ;  and  I  owed  myself  too  much  to  allow  a 
Suspicion  to  attach  to  me  that  I  had  brought  her  to  my  house  in  a  dying  eon- 
dition  to  filch  her  property.  When  her  situation  was  made  known  to  her,  the 
will  came  first  to  her  mind.  But  I  was  at  her  bedside  for  another  purpose, 
^id  claimed  her  thoughts  for  Christ  and  his  salvation ;  and  several  times  after- 
ward, when  Boareely  able  to  articulate,  she  tried  to  say  something  about  that 
will." 

A  very  amusing  incident  is  narrated  on  page  216  of  the 
autobiography,  which  will  recall  to  the  mind  of  every  South- 
ern reader  many  that  are  not  unlike: 
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**I  vna  holdJBg  a  love-feaBt  for  tlMm,  and  Cmtmr,  an  elderly  African,  apoke 
with  ffreat  animation  of  a  ^ood  meeting  he  had  had  across  the  river,  at  whieh 
•omehody  had  agreed  to  join  the  Church,  and  was  now  present  for  that  pur- 
pose, And  when  he  had  sat  down,  it  being  time  to  oonclnde  the  service,  I 
asked  him  if  I  had  understood  him  rightly,  as  saying  that  he  had  brought  some 
one  to  join  the  Church. 

"  •  Yes,  sir,*  answered  he,  briskly,  *  dat  da  him.* 

**  *  But  did  you  not  say,  old  man,  that  she  was  a  Baptist  ?' 

•*  ♦  Yes,  sir,  e  Bapty.' 

*'  *  But  why  don't  she  stay  with  her  own  people?* 

^  Here  he  arose,  and  putting  himself  in  an  oratorical  posture,  he  proceeded 
thus  : 

** '  You  see,  sir,  ober  we  side  de  riber  (river),  some  Bapty  and  some  Metody. 
An  de  Bapty,  dem  say  de  ting  tan  (stand)  so  (motioning  to  the  left),  and  de 
Metody,  we  say  e  tan  -so  (motioning  to  the  ri^ht).  An  so  me  and  Bro.  Tom, 
we  bin  hab  meetin ;  and  one  Bapty  broder  bm  da,  and  dis  sister  bin  da.  An 
me  talk  pon  um,  an  de  Bapty  broder  talk  pon  um  ;  and  him  talk  and  me  talk 
long  time.  An  ater  (after)  ais  sister  set  down  da  long  time,  an  yeddy  (hear) 
we  good  fasin  (fashion),  e  tell  me  say,  **  Bro.  Cseear,  me  tink  you  right."  Mo 
say,  *♦  Ki,  sister,  you  say  you  tink  me  right  ?  Me  know  me  right."  So,  sir, 
you  see  me  bring  um  to  you  fnh  (for)  join  Church.  An  you  know,  sir,  de 
Scripter  say,  de  strongis  dog,  let  um  hole  (hold)  fas.* 

"  And  who  might  have  been  the  weaker  dog  where  Osrear  was  the  stronger 
•ne?" 

We  have  not  space,  however,  for  extending  these  extracts. 
Dr.  Wightman,  at  the  request  of  the  family,  and  with  abun- 
dant material  in  his  possession,  completes  the  biography,  and 
in  a  masterly  manner  develops  the  career  of  Dr.  Capers  in  its 
connection  with  that  of  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  he  is 
himself  so  bright  an  ornament.  The  task  is  performed  ably 
and  modestly.  In  the  tenth  chapter  be  refers  to  the  centen- 
nial celebration  which  was  held  by  the  Methodists  of  the 
Union,  and  to  the  great  results  which  followed.  We  were  at 
the  time  a  youth,  undergoing  instruction  at  Cokesbury,  which 
was  then  a  manual  labor  school,  though  the  labor  part  of  it 
proved  to  be  no  little  of  a  farce  in  practice^  whatever  it 
might  be  in  theory,  and  heard  in  the  immense  camp-ground 
adjoining,  where  from  five  to  ten  thousand  people  were  assem- 
bled, a  sermon  which  lasted  between  two  and  three  hours,  and 
which,  in  gorgeous  imagery,  eloquent  description,  and  deep 
pathos,  we  have  never  heard  excelled.  It  is  due  to  Dr. 
Wightman  to  say,  that  this  «ermon  was  delivered  by  himself. 
What  he  says  of  old  Cokesbury  we  extract,  in  memory  of  it 
and  in  its  honor : 

•*This  institution,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence, has  had  an  eminently  useful  and  popular  career.  Among  its  rectors 
stand  the  names  of  instructors  of  high  reputation  in  their  profession.  The 
monifioenoe  of  Mr.  George  Holloway,  a  Methodist  gentleman  of  comfortable 
property,  who  died,  leaving  no  children,  has  given  an  endowment  to  the  school, 
which  secures  the  education  and  board  of  eight  or  ten  sons  of  ministers  of  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  the  preference  being  given  to  the  sons  of  deceased 
or  superannuated  preaehers.  A  lon^  line  of  useful  retulta  will  hand  down  to 
posterity  his  honored  name  ■•  a  pubhe  bene&otor." 
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As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Wightman's  best  style,  and  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Basoom,  who  was  considered  by  Henry  Clay  the  first 
orator  of  America,  we  extract  the  following : 

**  His  fervid  genius  delighted  to  vivify  and  incarnate  its  thoughts  with  the 
force  and  in  the  form  of  scenic  representation.  And  in  this  he  supposed  ho 
was  carrying  with  him  the  sympatnies  of  the  general  mind  of  the  country ,  even 
though  it  might  be  at  the  expense  of  disappomting  the  fastidiousness  of  culti- 
vated taste.  Even  a  poet  may  have  too  much  imagination,  as  was  the  case  with 
Spenser.  The  *  Fairy  Qucen^is  a  series  of  glittermg  tableaux,  each  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  scene-painting  in  our  language  and  literature  ;  but,  by  tlieir  very 
brilliancy  and  rapid  succession,  complicating  and  interfering  with  the  thread  of 
the  story ;  and  leaving  at  last  sometning  of  a  confused  impression  of  the  whole 
upon  the  reader's  mind.  While  in  South  Carolina,  Dr.  Bascom  received  the 
attentions  of  leading  gentlemen  both  in  Charleston  and  Columbia — men  who, 
in  point  of  manners,  were  peers  of  princes.  In  company  with  them  he  main* 
tained  a  noble  and  graceful  ease,  as  though  he  had  been  <£ind]ed  on  the  knee  of 
affluence,  and  had  mixed  with  titled  society  from  his  boyhood.  This  is  men- 
tioned merely  to  correct  an  impression  of  a  different  kind  sought  to  be  made 
since  his  death." 

The  destiny  of  the  Methodist  Church  is  thus  depicted  by 
one  who  may  assuredly  be  regarded  one  of  its  most  enthusi- 
astic adherents : 

*'  The  Methodist  itinerancy  furnishes  the  trained  discipline,  the  almost  mili- 
tary economy,  the  rapid  combinations,  and  central  efficiency  of  a  system  of 
camp-meetings,  circuits,  presiding  elders'  districts,  and  Annual  Conference  or- 
ganizations— ^the  simplicity,  directness,  and  vigor  of  evangelic  aggression  ;  and 
the  oversight  of  a  general  Episcopal  superintendenoy,  directing,  encouniging, 
animating  the  whole  apparatus  of  men  and  measures,  and  pushins^  the  missionary 
column  in  the  direction  claimed  by  the  strongest  emergency.  Here  are  bishope 
who,  to  the  sagacity,  wisdom,  and  veneration,  obtained  from  years  of  service,  aad 
the  vigor  of  hardy  pioneers,  who  ride  on  horseback  a  thousand  miles  on  a 
stretch,  along  the  frontier  of  civilized  life.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Methodism 
of  fifty  years  ago,  that  *  it  had  no  ruffles  or  lawn  sleeves  that  it  cared  to  soil, 
no  lovelocks  that  it  feared  to  disorder,  no  buckles  it  was  loath  to  tarnish.  It 
lodged  roughly,  and  it  fared  scantily.  It  trumped  up  muddy  ridges,  it  swam 
or  lorded  nvers  to  the  waist ;  it  slept  on  leaves  or  raw  deer-skin,  and  pillowed 
its  head  on  saddle-bags ;  it  bivouacked  among  wolves  or  Indians ;  now  it 
suffered  from  ticks  or  mosquitoes — ^it  was  attacked  by  dogs,  it  was  hooted,  and 
it  was  pelted — btU  it  throve.^  '* 

The  discussions  which  so  unfortunately  crept  into  tiie 
Church  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  which  at  last  resulted 
in  a  Northern  and  Southern  section,  are  given  at  large  in  the 
volume  before  us,  and  will  be* found  very  interesting.  The 
declaration  of  the  Southern  Churches  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Longstreet,  and  was  as  follows  : 

*'  The  delegates  of  the  Conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States  take  leave  to 
declare  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  the 
continued  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition  in  a  portion  of  the 
Church,  the  frequent  action  on  that  subject  m  the  General  Conference,  and  es- 
pecially the  extra-judicial  proceedings  against  Bishop  Andrew,  which  resulted, 
on  Saturday  last,  in  the  virtual  suspension  of  him  from  his  offioe  as  Superin- 
tendent, must  produce  a  state  of  things  in  the  South  which  renders  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  General  Conference  over  these  Conferences 
inconsistent  witn  the  success  of  Uie  ministry  in  the  slaveholding  Statea.'' 
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Dr.  Capers  spoke  eloquently  in  its  defence : 

"  *  Never,  never,*  said  he,  *  have  I  Buffsred,  as  in  view  of  the  evil  whion  ihia 
measure  threatens  against  the  South.  The  agitation  has  begun  there  ;  and  I 
tell  you  that  though  our  hearts  were  to  be  torn  from  our  bodies,  it  oould  avail 
DoUiing  when  once  yon  have  awakened  the  feeling  that  we  cannot  be  trusted 
among  the  slaves.  Once  you  have  done  thisy  you  have  effectually  destroyed  us.  I 
could  wish  to  die  sooner  than  live  to  see  such  a  day.  As  sure  as  you  live,  there 
are  tens  of  thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands,  whose  destiny  may  be  perilled 
by  your  decision  on  this  case.  When  we  tell  you  that  we  preach  to  a  hundred 
thousand  slaves  in  our  missionary  field,  we  only  announce  the  beginning  of  our 
work — thjB  beginning  openings  of  the  door  of  access  to  the  most  numerous 
masses  of  slaves  in  the  South.  When  we  add  that  there  are  two  hundred 
thousand  now  within  our  reach  who  have  no  gospel  unless  we  give  it  to  them, 
it  is  still  but  the  same  announcement  of  the  l^ginnines  of  the  opening  of  that 
wide  and  effectual  door,  which  was  so  long  dosed,  and  so  lately  has  begun  to  be 
opened,  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  our  ministry,  to  a  numerous  and 
destitute  portion  of  the  people.  Oh,  close  not  this  door !  Shut  us  not  out  from 
this  great  work,  to  which  we  have  been  so  signally  called  of  God." 

But  we  must  close  our  extracts  with  two  more  only  of  the 
many  topics  which  we  had  marked.  The  first  is  in  regard  to 
the  general  labors  and  character  of  Dr.  Capers,  and  the  last  in 
relation  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Southern  slaves,  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us  all. 

«*  *  Bishop  Capers,*  says  Dr.  Wightman,  *  has  left  behinc^  him  no  literary 
monument  save  the  Autobiography  prefixed  to  his  memoir,  Uie  Catechisms  for 
the  negro  missions,  and  Short  Sermons  and  True  Tales  for  children,  written  for 
the  Sunday  School  Visitor^  and  since  his  death  published  in  a  neat  little  volume, 
by  Dr.  Summers.  He  was  formed  in  the  vigorous  school  of  active  life,  and  the 
incessant  travel  and  constant  preaching  of  his  earlier  years  left  him  no  time  for 
the  severer  studies  which  are  necessary  to  successful  authorship  in  the  fields  of 
theology,  metaphysics,  or  moral  science.  This  early  contact  with  the  practical 
realities  of  life,  while  it  fostered  the'  energy  by  which  he  forced  his  way  to 
eminence  and  usefulness,  was  unpropitious  to  scholarly  habits.  He  was  one  of 
the  master-spirits  of  the  second  generation  of  Southern  Methodists  ;  a  worthy 
successor  of  Asbury,  Hull,  Humphries,  and  Daugherty ;  intrepid,  whole- 
hearted, well-poised,  strong  in  infiuenoe  that  had  been  nobly  won  by  great 
labors ;  a  doer  of  things  worthy  to  be  written ;  inheriting  a  dignity  unap- 
proached  by  him  who  has  merely  written  things  worthy  to  he  read.  Having 
applied  the  activities  of  life  to  the  loftiest  uses,  he  has  passed  into  the  City  of 
GckI,  where,  in  the  domain  of  spirits  for  ever  blessed  and  glorified,  those 
activities  will  ever  move  on, 

*'  While  life,  and  thought,  and  being  last, 
Or  immortality  endures.' " 

Missions  to  the  Blacks. — ^Upon  this  subject  we  extract 
largely  from  the  Biography  : 

**  In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  after  his  return  from  England,  Mr. 
Capers  was  waited  on  by  the  Hon.  Charles  C  Pinckney,  a  gentleman  who  had 
a  larf  e  planting  interest  on  Santee,  to  ascertain  whether  a  Methodist  exhorter 
could  be  recommended  to  him  as  a  suitable  person  £o  oversee  his  plantation. 
Mr.  Pinckney  stated,  as  the  reasons  for  this  application,  Mr.  Capers's  known 
interest  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  colored  population,  and  the  fact  that  the 
happy  results  which  had  followed  the  pious  endeavors  of  a  Methodist  overseer 
on  tne  plantation  of  one  of  his  Georgia  friends,  had  directed  his  attention  to 
the  subject.  Soon  after,  Col.  Lewis  Morris  and  Mr.  Charles  Baring,  of  Pon 
PoB,  united  in  a  similar  request.  These  were  gentlemen  of  high  character,  who 
thus  took  the  initiative  in  a  course  of  missionary  operations  which  may  justly 
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be  termed  the  glory  of  Southern  GhriBtianity.  They  were  memben  of  t)ie 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churchy  but  availed  themselves  of  the  earliest  opening 
which  the  peculiar  itiaerant  organization  of  the  Methodist  Church  afforded,  for 
furnishing  religious  instruction  to  their  slaves  at  the  hands  of  men  deemed  com- 
petent and  safe  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Capers. 

**The  position  of  the  plantation  negroes  on  the  river^deltas  of  the  low  country 
is  peculiar.  In  this  malarial  region  very  few  white  fiunilies  are  found.  Churohea 
are,  of  course,  very  scarce  ;  and  apart  from  special  arrangements  made  for  th« 
religions  improvement  of  the  blaolcs  by  the  planters,  there  is  no  access,  in  many 
instances,  to  any  of  the  agencies  of  the  orffanised  Christianity  of  the  country. 
Originally  brought  from  Western  Africa,  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  por- 
tion of  the  realm  of  Paganism  ;  enslaved,  many  of  them,  in  their  fatherland ; 
victims  of  dtibasing  superstitions  ;  what  recuperative  element  was  there  to  be 
found  in  their  condition  ?  That  inscrutable  providence  of  God,  whose  march 
through  the  centuries  is  apparently  slow,  but  with  unerring  tread  and  in  the 
right  direction^  seems  to  have  overruled  the  cupidity  of  the  British  slave-traders, 
and  allowed  an  exodus  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Africans  children  to  the 
shores  of  this  country,  where,  under  the  mild  form  of  servitude  known  in  the 
Southern  States,  they  contribute  to  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  world,  and 
are  at  tlie  same  time  environed  with  the  light  and  saving  influences  of  Chris* 
tian  civilization.  Unfit  for  political  freedom,  unable  to  govern  themselves ;  put 
by  color  and  caste,  as  well  as  by  intellectual  inferiority,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  any  future  absorption  into  the  dominant  white  race,  their  condition  require* 
but  one  additional  element  to  render  it,  in  their  present  circumstances,  in  the 
South,  the  beat  that  appears  attainable  by  them — and  that  is,  religious  inatrao- 
tion  adapted  to  their  mental  capabilities.  Much  has  been  said  or  *  shrieked,* 
by  traders  in  philanthropy,  concerning  the  •  chattel'  into  which  the  negro  has 
been  transformed  i>y  Southern  legislation.  The  fact,  however,  remains  unal- 
tered, that  Southern  law  considers  the  slave  a  person^  treats  him  as  possessed 
of  ethkal  character,  and  protects  him  as  fully,  in  his  plaoe,  as  it  does  his 
master  in  his.  And  public  opinion  freely  concedes  that  moral  capabilities  and 
an  immortal  destiny  righteously  demand  moral  cultivation,  religious  opportu- 
nities— in  a  word,  the  gospel,  which  is  the  chartered  right  of  the  poor,  and  the 
{>reoiou8  boon  of  the  *  bond'  as  well  as  the  free.  The  master  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  have  his  servant  tanght  the  duties  he  owes  to  God  and  man.  Tbia  ia 
one  of  the  responsibilities  involved  in  the  relation  between  the  parties ;  and 
from  this  responsibility  there  is  no  escape  while  the  relation  exists,  and  while 
the  sanction  of  the  New  Testament  is  claimed  for  it 

**  Nearly  a  generation  has  passed  away  since  the  commencement  of  these  mis- 
sionary operations  among  the  blacks.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  their  expansion 
and  results  through  ^  quarter  of  a  century.  That  there  has  been  a  large  develop- 
ment is  proved  by  the  statistics  published  from  year  to  year  by  the  Missionary 
Society.  In  IS'IH  two  additional  mission  stations  were  established  In  1834, 
they  numbered  six  ;  in  1835,  eight ;  in  1836,  nine  ;  in  1887,  ten  ;  and  ten  years 
afterward,  viz.,  in  1847,  there  were  seventeen  missions,  served  by  twenty-ftve  • 
efficient  preachers  of  the  Conference.  At  the  death  of  Bishop  Capers,  there 
were  twenty-six  missionary  stations  in  South  Carolina,  on  which  were  employed 
thirty-two  preachers.  The  number  of  Church  members  at  that  time  was 
11,546  on  these  mission  stations.  The  missionary  revenue  of  the  Conference 
had  risen  from  $300  to  $25,000.  These  are  very  substantial  results,  so  far  as 
statistics  go. 

*^Beyond  all  this,  several  important  consequences  may  be  observed.  That  the 
religious  sentiment  of  the  country  should  be  directed,  clearly  and  strongly,  in 
favor  of  furnishing  the  colored  population  with  the  means  of  hearing  the 
gospel  of  their  salvation,  and  of  learning  their  duty  to  God  and  their  account- 
ability in  a  future  life,  is  a  very  cheering  aspect  of  tlie  whole  subject  The 
history  of  these  missions  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  Christian  minister  hoe  been 
welcomed  on  the  plantations  ;  that  chapels  have  been  built ;  liberal  contribu- 
tions been  furnished  by  the  planters ;  master  and  servant  are  seen  worshipping 
God  together  :  tiie  spirit  of  Christian  light  and  love  has  reacted  upon  the  onet 
while  it  has  directly  benefited  the  other.  How  important  is  a  growing  publio 
sentiment  which  shows  itself  in  auoh  tapecta  at  these  I 
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"  We  may  notice,  moreover,  the  positive  influeDce  of  Christianity  npon  the 
negro  population.  It  is  confidently  believed,  that  Christian  influence  has  made 
itMlf  lelt  in  the  conscience,  conversation,  and  life  of  thousands  of  the  blacka. 
A  vast  deal  of  ignorance  has  been  in  the  way,  on  the  part  of  the  old  negroes  ; 
many  superstitious  notions,  many  fixed  habits  of  immorality,  have  opposed 
bvners  to  the  entrance  of  the  word  of  Qod  to  the  inner  man.  The  improve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation  has  not  been  as  extensive  as  their 
opportunities  of  instruction.  No  romance  surrounds  such  a  field  of  labor ;  it 
lacKs  all  the  elements  which  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  lofty  minds ;  it  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  a  work  of  faith,  dei^anding  the  patience  of  nope  and  the  labor  of 
love.  But  now  and  then  a  gleam  of  light  breaks  out :  some  death-bed  scene  in 
the  lowly  cabin  of  the  negro-quarter  attests  the  power  and  glory  of  the  gospel. 
Instead  of  the  stupid  indifference  of  a  semi-brutal  nature,  or  the  fhintic  moan* 
iBffS  of  a  terrified  superstition,  the  missionary  witnesses  the  calm  confidence  of 
a  uith  which  leans  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus — the  Man  of  sorrows — the  Son  of 
God  ;  and  which  trusts  his  merits  for  salvation  in  a  crisis  that  bafiles  the  proud- 
est reason,  and  prostrates  the  loftiest  self-righteousness. 

"But,  furthermore,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  connection  with  regular 
preaching,  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  young  negroes  is  constantly  at- 
tended to.  This  is  uniformly  done  orally.  These  *  little  children*  are  brought 
te  Christ.  Is  it  saying  too  much  to  affirm  that  of  many  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ?  Christian  nurture  thus  grows  with  their  growth.  Correct  ideas  of 
God,  of  duty,  of  the  relations  of  time  and  eternity,  of  human  accountability — 
the  foundation-principles  of  Christian  character  and  life — are  laid  in  the  earliest 
y«arB  of  these  catechumens. 

*'  In  point  of  &ot,  a  gratifying  degree  of  success  has  crowned  these  efforts. 
The  testimony  of  masters  and  missionaries  goes  to  show  that  a  wholesome  effect 
has  been  produced  upon  the  character  of  the  negro  population  generally.  A 
change  for  the  better  is  visible  everywhere,  when  the  present  generation  is  con- 
trasted with  the  past." 


ART.  VIL-AMERICAN  CIT[ES~PHILADELPHU. 

Several  months  since,  when  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
Mr.  Friedley's  work,  entitled  "  Philadelphia  and  its  Manufac- 
tures," we  promised  to  make  it  the  basis  of  an  article  upon 
that  city,  and  shall  endeavor  now  in  part  to  fulfil  the 
promise. 

The  causes  which  tend  mostly  to  the  development  of  manu« 
facturing  skill,  are  considered  to  be  a  general  diiTusion  of  in- 
telligence among  the  people,  security  of  property,  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  effective  laborers,  and  of  those  qualified  to 
direct  them,  position,  climate,  etc.,  advantages  which  Phila- 
delphia enjoys  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  she  has  accordingly 
made  advances  which  scarcely  any  other  American  city  may 
hope  to  exceed.  The  proximity  and  accessibility  of  her  coal 
and  iron  mines  alone,  are  a  vast  premium  to  her  industry. 
The  question  of  water-power  and  steam-power  may  now  be 
considered  settled  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  even  in  New- 
England,  where  coal  must  be  transported  such  immense  dis- 
tances, the  substitution  is  recommended,  and  largely  adopted. 
la  the  ooal  districts  of  England  are  found  all  the  great  manu- 
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faoturing  cities  and  towns — Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Manchester,  which,  together,  support  over  a  million  of  inhab- 
itants. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  in  1682-'83,  by^a  colony  of  Eng- 
lish Quakers,  and  it  is  intimated  that  Penn  must  have  had  in 
mind  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon,  which  he  imitated  in  the 
regularity  of  the  streets,  and  seemed  desirous  to  emulate  in 
the  extent  of  area  included,  since  the  commissioners  were  or- 
dered to  lay  out  a  town  of  eight  thousand  acres,  about  thir- 
teen square  miles.  In  1774,  the  first  American  Congress  met 
in  Carpenter's  Hall,  a  building  still  standing  in  a  court  back 
of  Chestnut-street,  between  Third  and  Fourth.  Here  was 
adopted  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence,"  which  was  read 
in  the  State-House  yard.  The  Federal  Constitution  was 
adopted  here,  and  the  first  President,  the  Father  of  his  coun- 
try, fixed  his  residence,  and  held  his  court,  in  a  building  on 
the  south  side  of  Market-street,  one  door  east  of  Sixth,  the  lot 
being  now  occupied  by  an  immense  clothing  store.  The  old 
Bank  of  America,  and  its  successor,  the  United  States  Bank, 
were  here.  In  1793,  the  Mint  was  established,  which,  up  to 
the  present  time,  independently  of  its  branches,  has  coined 
about  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

In  1793,  the  yellow  fever  visited  Philadelphia,  and  destroyed 
four  thousand  persons,  about  one  tenth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion.    It  again  visited  the  city  in  1798. 

In  1854,  the  corporate  limits  of  Philadelphia  were  msule 
co-extensive  witli  those  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles,  and 
bringing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  a  large  number  of 
adjoining  villages  and  towns.     Says  Mr.  Friedley  : — 

Philadelphia  is  usually  described  as  the  second  city  in  the  United 
States ;  and,  if  we  except  Paris,  nearly  equals  the  largest  capitals  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  in  population.  No  census  has  been  taken  since  1850 ; 
but  assuming  that  the  increase  has  been  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  which 
distinguished  the  ten  years  preceding  the  last  national  census,  its  present 
population  cannot  he  rar  short  of  600,000.  Its  entire  length,  as  per  EUet^s 
Survey,  is  twenty-three  miles,  and  average  breadth  five  and  a  half  miles ; 
area,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  and  one-eighth  square  miles,  or  82,700 
acres.  The  densely  inhabited  portion  of  Philadelphia  extends  about  four 
miles  on  the  Delaware,  from  South wark  north  to  Richmond,  formerly  Port 
Richmond,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  on  the  Schuylkill,  having  a  breadth 
between  the  two  rivers,  assuming  South-street  formerly  the  sonthem 
boundary  of  the  city  to  be  the  standard,  of  12,098  feet  3  inches.  The  plan 
of  regularity  in  the  streets — originally  adopted  by  Penn,  and  which,  though 
condemned  by  some  travellers  accustomed  to  the  crooked  and  narrow  streets 
of  European  capitals,  has  been  unqualifiedly  approved  by  mathematical  and 
scientific  minds — is  adhered  to  ;  and  in  the  northern  as  well  as  the  central 
parts  of  the  city,  there  are  avenues  and  streets  which,  for  spaciousness  and 
elegance,  are  unsurpassed  by  any.     The  elegance  of  the  public  buildings 
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has  long  been  a  subjeet  of  remark,  OTen  in  primary  geographies ;  bat,  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  city  have  been  vastly 
enhanced  by  the  erection  of  numerous  costly  privttU  buildings :  banks, 
stores,  churches,  dwellings— of  granite,  iron,  sandstone,  and  marble ;  and 
,it8  upward  growth,  by  the  addition  of  stories  upon  stories,  is  not  less  re- 
markable. Ueyond  the  compact  or  densely  built-up  portions,  in  the  north- 
erly direction,  there  is  a  wide  expanding  district  between  the  two  rivers, 
occupied  in  part  by  beautiful  surburban  residences,  and  by  numerous  manu- 
&ctories,  surrounded  by  the  habitations  of  industrious  and  contented  artisans. 
The  vicinity  of  Germantown  is  especially  noted  for  the  number  of  elegant 
cottages  and  villas,  surrounded  by  handsomely  laid  out  grounds,  delightfully 
shaded ;  while  the  beauties  of  the  Wissahickon,  have  they  not  inspired 
poets  7  But  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  though  appreciating  her  elegance 
in  architecture,  and  sceit^s  of  natural  beauty,  cherish  them  less  fondly,  and 
point  to  them  with  less  pride,  than  to  the  number  and  superiority  of  her 
charitable  institutions,  the  excellence  of  her  schools,  the  rennements  of  her 
society,  her  emmence  in  the  Fine  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  the  multiplied 
conveniences  of  life,  promoting  domestic  comfort,  and  the  celebrity  of  her 
Forum  and  Medical  Schools,  which,  like  the  works  of  the  Athenian  orators, 
are  regarded  with  veneration  and  respect  by  every  polished  nation. 

The  commerce  of  Philadelphia  has  not  kept  pace  with  her 
mining  and  her  manufactures.  For  a  long  time  she  was  the 
oreat  commercial  mart  of  the  Western  world,  and  entertained 
the  shipping  of  Europe  and  the  Indies.  Her  decline  in  this 
respect,  however,  is  not  owing  to  natural  position,  it  being 
similar  to  that  of  Liverpool,  London,  and  Paris ;  nor  yet  the 
want  of  depth  at  her  bar,  the  charts  showing  from  eighteen 
to  twenty.five  feet  water ;  but  to  many  other  causes,  which 
Mr.  Friedley  explains.  These  are  the  application  of  her  capi- 
tal and  direction  of  her  energies  to  the  opening  of  the  coal 
fields,  and  extension  of  her  internal  improvements.  More 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  were  withdrawn  from 
commercial  activity,  and  invested  in  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive  improvements  and  partially  abortive  schemes.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  within  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  up- 
ward of  eight  hundred  miles  of  canal,  and  sixteen  hundred 
miles  of  railroad,  of  which  the  revenues  are  mainly  derived 
from  freight  on  coal  alone. 

But  we  return  again  to  our  author.     He  says  : — 

On  the  first  of  January,  1858,  Pennsylvania  had  2,773^  miles  of  railroad, 
eosting  $135,166,609 ;  or,  estimating  the  population  of  the  State  at  three 
million^  the  amount  expended  was  at  the  rate  of  $45  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  commonwealth.  The  cost  of  constructing  the  canals 
within  its  borders,  exoeedinff  as  they  do  1,200  miles  in  length,  has  been 
stated  at  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  To  these  inmiense  sums,  if  we  add  the 
amounts  expended  in  seeking  for  minerals,  sinking  shafls,  opening  mines, 
disinterring  iron  ore,  and  erecting  works  to  manufacture  it,  the  vastness  of 
expenditure  incurred  for  the  development  of  internal  wealth,  may  well  as- 
tonish and  appal  even  those  to  whom  the  theme  has  become  familiar  by 
dailv  contemi^ation.  In  all  these  enterprises,  the  ei^ital  and  credit  of 
Philadelphia  are  conspicuous. 
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But  the  prodigies  aehiered  within  the  limits  of  PennsyWania,  great  as 
they  are,  did  not  exhaust  the  zeal  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  in  behalf 
of  internal  improTements.  Their  brethren  in  neighboring  States,  in  the 
South  and  the  West,  hare  drawn  largely  for  contributions  to  such  projects ; 
and,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  their  draiU  hare  not  been  dishonored.  The 
port-folios  of  our  merchants  are  now  plethoric  with  such  obligations  and 
bonds ;  and  when  presently  available,  will  build  an  armada  of  merchant 
ships.  If  it  were  practicable  to  ascertain  how  many  thousands  of  merchants 
are  now  thriving,  how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  the  South,  are  now  comparativelr 
wealthy,  because  of  their  present  facilities  for  reaching  good  markets — d" 
cilities  encouraged  and  perfected  through  aid  from  Philadelphia — the  reve- 
lation would  so  interweave  the  ties  of  friendship  with  those  of  mutual  mer* 
can  tile  interests,  as  to  form  a  bond  indissoluble  by'any  assaults* 

In  order  to  show  the  relative  position  of  Philadelphia  with 
regard  to  the  trade-centres  of  the  ')^est,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


CtorelMid, 
Ohio. 

MOm. 

CtnotiiM. 
tl,Ohie. 

MOM, 

Ckl|MCO» 

nia. 

JHbf. 

laOiaau 
oUailad. 

■^JT^ 

From  Philftdelphlft,  Ha  PfiomrlTAnia  Railroad, 
to    Pittalnug;    tiieiMo   bj   diortMt    RaUroad 
route  to .^ 

601 

ei3 
e35 

•  681 

708 
SOT 

no 

080 

861 

t6^ 

007 
1028 

746 

803 

000 
002 

1000. 

New- York,  ma  HodMm  RiTor  to  Plermont,  and 
the  Erie  Railroad  to  Dunkirk, 468  miles}  thence 

UM 

New  York,  via  Hudson  River  Railroad  to  iUbanj ; 
thence   hjr  Railroad    to    Bui&ao,   443   mUei; 
thesoe  an  abore 

1187 

Boston,  via   Western   Railroad  to  Albanj  and 
Bof^o,  i9B  miles ;  thence  as  above 

1238 

The  railroad  syst^em  of  Philadelphia  extends  to  every  poini 
of  the  compass,  reaching  .alike  toward  the  ocean,  into  the 
coal-fields  of  the  North,  toward  the  great  seaports,  draining 
the  rich  agricultural  regions,  and  pushing  backward  toward 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  the  following  table  will  show : — 

Names,  Length,  and  Cost  of  the  Railroads  centering  in  Philadelphia^  vnth  their 
Receipts,  Expenses,  and  Surplus  Earnings,  for  1867. 


Pennsjlvania . 


IBalt 


Reading 

Philad.,  Wilm  Vn,  ai 
Camden  and  Amboj 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton.. 

North  Pennsylvania. 

Philad.,  Germt'n,  &  Norrls^ 
Westchester  and  Philad.... 
Camden  and  Atlantic 


( $19,766,981  68 
I  7,600,000  00 : 
19,262,720  27 
8,668,860  82 
6,663,680  11 
1,000,000  00 
0,106,280  67 
1,810,812  28 
1,300,000  00 


■  Beoripts. 


$4,865,669  76 

3,065,621  66 

1,143,852  60 

1,698,124  91 

operated  in 

248,783  80 

S1.2,9&8  63 

60,086  00 


$3,000,742 

1,481,745  22 
674,917  10 
880,131  17 

part  by  C.  & 
112,186  66 
182,862  26 
89,000  00 


»0$1, 


BvrylM 


,864,996  86 

1,683,776  8i 
878,986  69 
717,903  74 

A.  Co. 

136,697  19 
170,988  76 

«Dftni«he4. 


•  This  includes  the  Indian  Branch,  10  miles:  HoUidajsbuiv  Branch,  9  miles;  and  Johns 
town  Branch,  37  miles;  but  excludes  the  Harrisburg,  Lanca^Mr,  and  Mountjoj  Railroad, (88 
miles)  which  Is  leased,  not  owned  bj  the  Peans/lvM^  Railroad. 

t  This  inalodte  Ttimion  and  other  branohat. 
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But  we  have  not  space  to  enter  very  minutely  into  the  vaat 
stores  of  material  which  Mr.  Friedley  has  collected  npon  the 
subject  of  Philadelphia  manufactures,  and  which  he  arranges 
under  appropriate  heads  and  divisions.  It  is  marvellous  to 
peroeive  the  diversity  and  extent  of  the  operations  which  are 
conducted,  and  all  that  can  be  allowed  us  is  to  make  some 
extracts  from  a  few  leading  divisions  :— 

Medical  Books. — ^We  are  informed  that  nine  tenths  of  the  Medical 
Books  issued  in  the  United  States,  are  printed  and  published  in  Philadel- 
phia. There  are  three  firms  extensively  engaged  in  this  branch,  viz. : 
^LANCHARD  &  Lea,  J.  B.  LiPPiNooTT  &  Co.,  and  LfiYDSAY  St  Blakiston  ; 
while  others  publish  Medical  Books  to  some  extent.  The  first  named  of 
these  houses  make  this  department  of  the  general  trade  their  specialty,  and 
their  catalogue  contains  a  more  important  list  of  valuable  Medical  books 
tiian  probably  any  in  the  world.  The  list  of  their  own  publications  extends 
to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  different  works,  or  over  two  hundred 
different  volumes,  besides  several  Medical  Journals  :  one  of  which,  *<The 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Scieil^e,^'  edited  by  Dr.  Hayes,  is  among 
the  oldest  periodicals  of  the  country.  Their  cash  capital  invested 
in  this  buisness,  is  not  far  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Messrs. 
Lippiifconrr  &  Co,  publish  a  number  of  important  Medical  books,  as  Wood 
&  Bache^s  Dispensatory,  Wood^s  Practice  of  Medicine,  Wood's  Materia 
Medica,  Smith's  Operative  Surgerv,  and  many  others,  and  a  very  valuable 
periodical,  entitled  *•  The  North  American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review." 
Their  general  operations  we  shall  notice  subsequently.  Messrs.  Lindsay 
A  Blakiston  publish  a  number  of  text  books  in  Medical  Science,  and 
Rankin's  Abstrdct,  which  has  a  large  circulation.  The  Homoeopathio 
branch  has-  its  representative  among  the  publishers  in  Mr.  Radde.  The 
contributions  which  Philadelphia  has  made  to  American  Medical  Literature 
are  scarcely  less  important  than  her  Medical  Schools. 

General  Poblishino. — Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  general  publishers,  are 
J.  B.  LiPPiNcoTT  &  Co.',  the  house  referred  to  by  Mr.  Carey,  as  probably 
the  largest  book  distributing  house  in  the  world.  It  was  established  nearly 
thirty-five  years  ago  by  John  Grigg,  Esq.,  long  and  widely  known  as  the 
most  successful  of  booksellers,  who,  with  his  partners,  conducted  the  busi- 
ness under  the  style  and  firm  of  Grigg  &  Eliot,  and  Grigg,  Eliot  &  Co., 
until  the  year  1849,  when  Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott  purchased  the  respective 
interests  of  Messrs.  Grigg  &  Eliot,  and,  in  connection  with  the  junior  part- 
ners of  the  old  firm,  established  the  present.  This  purchase  was  probably 
the  heaviest  ever  made  by  one  individual  in  the  book  trade. 

The  firm  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  is  now  composed  of  six  partners, 
Mesa's.  Lippincott,  Remsen,  Claxton,  Willis,  and  two  recently  admitted, 
C.  C.  Haffelfinger  and  John  A.  Remsen.  Their  general  business  com- 
bioes  that  of  Fubliskers,  Printers^  Bookbinders^  and  Wholesale  Booksfllers 
and  Stationers.  As  publishers,  they  have  frequently  set  up  in  a  year, 
twenty  thousand  solid  octavo  pages  of  new  standard  works,  besides  print- 
ing large  editions  from  the  stereotype  plates  of  over  two  hundred  different 
Tolames,  now  in  their  vaults.  Within  the  last  few  years  they  have  issued 
a  number  of  most  costly  and  valuable  books,  as,  for  instance,  their  GazeU 
ieerof  the  World,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  ;  Indigenous  Races  of  Mankind^  by 
Nott  &  Gliddon  ;'and  more  recently,  Bloodgett's  Climatology,  which  has 
been  his^hly  eulogized  by  Humbf^ldt,  and  other  eminent  scientific  authori* 
ties.  The  character  of  their  leading  publications,  as  well  as  the  enterprise 
of  the  publishers,  will  be  inferred  from  these ;  or  perhaps  more  distinctly^ 
when  we  state  that  the  original  cost  of  four  of  their  works,  including  their 
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illustrated  edition  of  the  Wayerley  Noyels,  and  the  Comprehensive  Cam^ 
mentarjff  was  $186,300.     They  have  recently  incurred  an  important  oatUy 
to  secure  to  Philadelphia  the  publication  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  of  which 
.  they  now  publish  five  different  editions. 

in  connection  with  the  publishing  house,  Mr.  Lippincott  has  recently 
erected  a  six-story  building,  equipped  with  new  and  superior  machinery  for 
printing  and  binding  books,  and  in  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  persons 
are  constantly  employed.  The  capital  invested  by  this  firm  in  the  general 
business  exceeds  a  half  million  of  dollars ;  and  the  copyright  money  paid 
by  them  to  authors,  annually^  cannot  be  far  short  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Childs  &  Peterson,  to  whom  we  previously  referred  in  connection  with 
Law  Books,  are  wideTy  known  as  the  publishers  of  the  Arctic  Explores 
tions,  3  vols.,  8vo,  for  which  they  paid  the  estate  of  Dr.  Kane  the  sum  ot 
$66,000,  as  the  author's  proceeds  of  the  first  year's  saUj  being,  it  is  believed, 
a  larger  amount  of  copyright  money  than  was  ever  before  paid  for  one  work 
in  the  world.  They  have  now  in  press,  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors 
ctnd  Literatvre^  which  will  contain  a  mention  of  every  author  who  has  writ- 
ten in  the  English  language,  making  in  all,  upward  of  thirty  thousand  names. 
It  has  been  in  course  of  stereotyping  for  the  last  five  years,  will  be  issued 
in  1850,  in  one  volume,  super-royal  octavo  of  1,800  pages,  and  will  contain 
twenty  per  cent,  more  matter  than  Webster's  quarto  Dictionary.  The 
firm  of  Childs  &  Peterson  was  established  iu  1848,  and  consists  of  Robert 
T.  Peterson  and  George  W.  Childs. 

Laoeb  Beer. — ^The  manufacture  of  lager  beef  was  introduced  into  this 
ooontry  about  eighteen  years  ago,  from  Bavaria,  where  the  process  of 
brewing  it  was  kept  secret  for  a  long  period.  Its  reception  was  not  a  very 
cordial  or  welcome  one ;  and  about  twelve  years  elapsed  before  its  use 
became  at  all  general.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  consump- 
tion has  increased  so  enormously,  not  merely  among  the  German  popula- 
tion, but  among  the  natives,  that  its  manufacture  forms  an  important  item 
of  productive  industry.  The  superior  quality  of  that  made  in  Philadelphia 
has,  no  doubt,  increased  the  demand,  and  by  diminishing  to  some  extent 
the  use  of  fiery  liquor,  has  eflfected  partial  good.*    Lager  signifies  "kept,'' 

*  The  following  report,  by  **oar  reporter,**  contains  some  important  facts  : 
"Sir:  You  intrusted  the  investigation  of  the  lager  beer  manufacture  to  one  who 
wants  every  essential  qualification  for  the  task.  I  can  neither  si>eaK  German,  eat 
Sauerkraut,  nor  drink  lager.  Before  undertaking  the  commission,  I  wished  to  ascertain 
for  Biy  own  satisfaction,  without  practical  experiment,  whether  lager  beer  will  intoxi- 
oate.  I  procured  the  evidence  before  the  King's  County  Circuit  Court  (Brooklyn),  and 
the  following  synopsis  of  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  defence  8atis6ed  me,  at  least, 
if  not  the  jury.  One  German  testified!,  'that  he  had  on  one  occasion  drank  fifteen  pint 
glasses  before  breakfast,  in  order  to  give  him  an  apoetite.'  Another,  Mr.  Philip  Kock, 
testified  that  'once,  upon  a  bet,  he  drank  a  keg  of  lager  beer,  containing  seven  and  a 
half  gallons,  or  thirty  quarts,  within  two  hours,  and  felt  no  intoxicating  effects  afterward. 
He  freaaently  drank  sixty,  seventy,  eightv,  and  ninety  pint  glasses  in  a  day ;  did  it  as 
a  usual  thing  when  he  was  "flush."  Others  testified  to  drinking  from  twenty  to  fifty 
glasses  in  a  day.  One  witness  testified  to  seeing  a  man  drink  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pint  glasses,  in  a  sitting  of  three  or  four  hours,  and  walked  straight.  Dr.  James  R. 
Chilton,  chemist,  testified  to  analysing  lager  beer,  and  found  it  to  contain  three  and 
three  quarters  to  four  per*cent.  of  alcohol,  and  did  not  think  it  would  intoxicate,  unlets 
drank  in  extraordinary  quantities.  *  Ke  had  analyzed  cider,  and  found  it  to  contain  nine 
per  cent,  alcohol ;  claret,  thirteen  per  cent. ;  brandy,  fifty  per  cent. ;  Madeira  wine, 
twenty  per  cent. ;  and  Sherry  wine,  eighteen  per  cent.* 

'*  Lager  beer  was  first  introduced  into  Philadelphia,  in  1840,  by  a  Mr.  Wagner,  who 
afterward  left  the  city.  It  was  a  lighter  article  thn  that  now  used.  The  first  who  made 
the  real  lager  was  Geo.  Manger,  better  known  as  *  Big  George,*  who,  in  October,  1844, 
had  a  small  kettle  in  one  comer  of  the  premises,  still  occunied  by  him  in  New-street, 
above  Second.    The  beer  used  in  the  winter  is  lighter,  ana  may  he  -drawn  five  or  six 
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or  **  on  hand ;"  atid  lager  beer  is  equivalent  to  "  beer  in  store.'*  It  can  be 
made  from  the  same  cereals  from  which  other  malt  liquors  are  made  ;  bat 
barley  is  the  grain  generally  used  in  this  country.  The  processes  resem- 
ble those  of  brewioji:  ale  and  porter,  with  some  points  of  difference,  and  the 
brewing  generally  forms  a  separate  and  distinct  business. 

There  are  now  about  thirty  brewers  of  lager  beer  in  Philadelphia,  hav- 
ing a  capital  employed  of  $1,200,000. 

The  statistics  of  the  entire  brewing  business  in  Philadelphia,  for  1857, 
are  as  follows : 

Product. 

Ale,  porter,  and  brown  stout,  170,000  barrels,  averaging  f  6         •        •        •  $1,020,000 

Lager  beer,  160,000                                 **               **         $6          •        •        •  1,080,000 

Other  beer,  say 200,000 

.    Total $2,300,000 

Raw  Material  eonsvmedj  tns. ; 

Barley  or  malt,  750,000  bushels,  at  $1  40 $1,060,000 

Hope,  800.000  lbs.,  at  16  cents 120,000 

Total $1,170,000 

Philadelphia,  though  it  has  not  entirely  escaped,  has  been  preserved  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  visitation  of  those  whose  sole  aim  is  to  speculate 
on  human  distress.  The  remedies  of  the  established  firms  have  mueh 
weighty  testimony  in  favor  of  their  excellence ;  and  the  popularity,  and 
consequent  saleability  of  a  few,  are  truly  remarkable.  The  enterprise  of 
at  least  one  Philadelphia  firm  has  made  their  preparations  known,  not  only 
throughout  this  country,  but  in  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

weeks  ailer  brewing ;  but  the  real  lager  is  made  in  cold  weather,  has  a  greater  body — 
that  is,  more  malt  and  hops  are  used — and  is  first  drawn  about  the  first  of  May.  It  is  much 
improved  by  a^e  and  by  keeping  in  a  cool  place.  When  first  drawn,  it  is  five  months 
ola ;  and  as  it  is  usually  made  in  December,  it  is  ten  months  old  when  the  last  is  drawn. 
The  vaults  are  probably  the  most  interesting  *  sights  *  connected  with  the  business.  The 
firm  that  constructed  the  first  vault  is  that  of  Engel  A  Wolf — a  firm  that  ranks  among 
the  most  extenuive,  accommodating,  and  enterprising  of  our  brewers.  The  vaults  are 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  Lemon  Hill,  near  the  Schuylkill  and  consists  of  solid  stone  ex. 
terior  walls.  These  are  subdivided  by  brick  partitions,  into  cellars  or  vaults,  of  about 
twenty  by  fortj  feet,  and  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  door  large  enough  to  admit 
a  puncheon ;  in  this  is  a  smaller  door  or  aperture,*  about  two  feet  square,  barely  suffi- 
cient to  allow  the  passage  of  a  keg. 

**  After  the  brewing  has  commenced,  say  in  December,  unless  cold  weather  occur 
earlier,  the  most  remote  cellar  or  vault  is  filled— the  ground  tier,  consisting  of  large  casks, 
asuallv  three  rows,  is  placed  on  skids  or  sleepers,  perhaps  a  foot  from  the  ground,  the 
rows  Uir  enough  apart  to  permit  n  man  to  walk  between.  On  these  two  lows  of  casks 
are  placed ;  and  above  these,  if  the  vault  it  high  enough,  one  row  of  smaller  casks  or 
kegs  are  stowed.  The  other  vaults  are  filled  in  like  manner.  After  each  is  filled,  the 
door  is  closed,  and  straw,  tan,  and  other  non-conductors  are  placed  to  keep  out  the 
external  heated  air  of  summer.  The  vaults  are  ventilated,  and  the  temperature  kept  as 
low  as  possible.  Should  it  exceed  8^  Beamur,  or  50  Fahrenheit,  the  beer  spoils.  One 
only  is  opened  at  a  time. 

**  Messrs.  Engel  A  Wolf,  before  referred  to,  have  seven  vaults,  in  five  of  which  50,360 
cubic  feet  were  cut  of  solid  rock.  The  bottom  of  the  vault  is  about  fortr-five  feet  below 
{ground.  This  firm  have  an  agency  in  New-Orleans,  and  sell  to  nearly  all  the  South, 
including  Texas. 

"One  of  the  peculiarities  of  la^er  beer  is  the  flavor  imparted  to  it  by  the  casks. 
The  casks,  previous  to  use,  have  their  interior  completely  coated  with  resin  ;  this  is  done 
by  pouring  a  quantity  of  melted  resin  into  the  cask  while  the  head  is  out,  and  i^iting  it. 
After  it  has  been  in  a  blaze  for  a  few  minutes,  the  head  is  put  in  again,  which  extinguishes 
the  blaze,  but  the  resin  still  remains  hot  and  liquid ;  the  cask  is  then  rolled  about,  so  as  to 
coat  every  part  of  the  interior  with  it;  any  resin  remaining  fluid  is  poured  out  through 
the  bang-hole.    This  resin  imparts  some  of  its  pitchy  flavor  to  the  beer." 
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ooeaDs ;  in  Barmah,  Siam,  India ;  and  almost  ererj  nationalitj  in  Europe. 
They  expend  annually  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  adTertiaing 
alone.  They  keep  eight  double-medium,  and  two  single-medium,  and  eight 
steel-plate  presses  in  operation  throughout  the  year.  Their  consumption 
of  printing  paper,  during  the  last  year,  was  14,000  reams,  costing  $39,782  96  ; 
and  daring  the  present  year,  they  will  print  2,600,000  Almanacs  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution.  The  rooms  in  the  upper  stories  of  an  immense  stme- 
tore  are  occupied— one  as  a  laboratory,  another  as  a  printing-office,  a  third 
as  a  binding  and  packing-room,  and  a  fourth  as  a  pill  manufactory.  About 
eighty  persons  are  furnished  constant  employment  in  that  establishment. 
For  eight  months  of  the  year  the  expenditure  of  the  firm  referred  to,  for 
postagSt  is  $25  per  day.  Wherever  a  few  backwoodsmen  hare  reared 
their  lonely  cabins,  an  agency  for  these  preparations  is  established ;  and  so 
remote  and  isolated  are  some  of  the  frontier  ports,  that  a  box  shipped  hence 
cannot  reach  its  destination  in  a  year. 

Textile  Fabrics. — ^The  aggregate  value  of  the^e  manufactures  in  Phil- 
adelphia or  on  its  borders,  is  estimated  at  nearly  $30,000,000. 

This  simple  statement  has  a  significance,  an  interest,  a  value  to  every 
dealer  in,  we  may  say  consumer  o^  dry  goods  throughout  the  Union,  even 
to  the  remotest  frontiers  of  civilization.  Nearly  thirty  millions — probably 
over  thirty  millions  of  the  most  useful  textile  fabrics  are  made  annually 
in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  and  found  in  first  hands  in  the  warehouses  * 
of  Philadelphia  merchants.  No  comments  can  possibly  add  anytfainr  to 
the  force  of  a  statement,  the  correctness  of  which  all  subsequent  investiga- 
tion will  confirm,  or  if  extended  more  minutely,  will  prove  to  be  below  the 
truth.  We  need  deduce  no  inferences  from  it,  for  the  eye  of  self-interest, 
quick  in  its  perceptions,  is  generally  quite  as  correct  in  its  conclusions  as 
political  economy.  When  to  the  fact  that  thirty  millions  of  dry  goods 
are  produced  and  controled,  if  not  monopolized  by  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  Philadelphia,  we  add  another,  viz.,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Old  England  and  New  £ngland  consign  every  season  their  products  to  be 
sold  in  3iis  market  for  what  they  will  bring,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable, 
that  Philadelphia  is  the  cheapest  and  best  market  in  the  Union  for  dry 
gqodSy  and  fairly  without  a  rival  in  those  staple  goods,  the  bulk  of  every 
stock,  which,  by  their  intrinsic  value  and  low  price,  are  specially  adapted 

TO  THE   WANTS  OP  THE   PEOPLE   OP   THE  MiDDLE,  SOUTHERN,  AND  WbSTBRN 

States. 

Sharps'  Rifle. — About  six  years  ago,  the  attention  of  sporting  and 
military  men  was  invited  to  a  new  Breech-loading  and  Self-priming  Rifie, 
which  had  been  patented  by  a  Mr.  C.  Sharps  ;  and,  afler  the  most  careful 
examination  of  its  construction,  in  comparison  with  others,  it  was  found  to 
stand  the  tests  of  a  first-class  weapon ;  being  safe  and  certain  in  firing, 
easily  and  rapidly  loaded,  simple  in  its  construction,  and  constantly  kept 
clean  by  its  own  operation.  For  sporting  purposes,  this  rifle  soon  became 
a  favorite  weapon ;  in  Kansas  its  report  was  heard  ;  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  improvement ;  and 
subsequently  the  British  Government  ordered  six  thousand  of  these  rifles 
for  the  use  of  their  army  in  India.  More  recently,  Mr.  Sharps  applied  the 
principle  which  distinguishes  his  rifles  to  the  construction  of  a  new  pistol 
or  carbine,  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  |m  ounted  dragoons.  The 
advantages  claimed  by  the  patentee  for  the  new  pistol  are  numerous ; 
among  others,  that  it  is  more  compact,  lighter,  has  a  more  extensive  range, 
and  fires  with  greater  accuracy,  than  any  pistol  now  in  use.  It  is  single- 
barreled,  but  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  loaded,  it  is  capable  of 
being  fired  twice  as  oflen  as  any  revolver  in  a  given  period  of  time.  The 
pistol  weighs  about  two  and  a  half  pounds ;  the  barrels  are  six  and  eigh^ 
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iBebes  long,  and  throw  a  half  ounce  bdl  effectiyely  one  fbarth  of  a  mile. 
tt  primes  itself  for  twenty  rounds.  There  are  about  1,500  pistols  now  be- 
ing constructed  in  the  factory.  It  was  recently  tested,  in  competition  with 
Tarious  other  firearms,  at  West  Point,  by  a  board  of  officers  appointed  by 
the  United  States  Ordnance  Bureau,  and  struck  a  tareet  six  feet  square,  at 
a  distance  of  six  hundred  yards,  twenty  out  of  thirty  snots.  The  same  pis- 
tol was  fired  seventy  times  in  seyen  minutes,  priming  it  three  times,  every 
ball  striking  a  target  three  feet  square,  at  a  distance  of  for^-five  feet,  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  penetrate  eight  inches  of  pine  board.  Certificates  from 
officers  in  the  army  testify  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 
troops  that  have  tried  it.        ' 

Aggregate  Value  of  Articles  Produced  in  Philadelpkiat  for  the  Tear  ending  June 

SO^A,  1858. 


Agrienltanl  Implements,  Seedi,  &c., 

(estimated)  $600,000 

Alcohol,  Baming  Fluid,   And  Gun- 

phene  ...   1,022.140 

Ale,  Porter,  and  Brown  Stoat 1,020,000 

Artificial  Flowers 85,000 

Awnings,  Bags,  &c 91,750 

Assajing  and  Refining  Preeious  Met- 
als, incloding  actaal  expenses  of 

uTs.  Mint,  $430,000 850,090 

Barrels,  Casks,  8hook8,and  yate....   715,000 

Beer,  Lager  and  SmaU  1,280,000 

Blacking,  Ink,  and  Lampblack,   (esti- 
mated)     600,000 

Bolts,  Nats,  Screws,  &c 411,000 

Book  and  Periodical  Publishing,  eX' 
dusiv4  cf  Paper,  Printing.  iBind' 

ing.^e.:. 818,000 

Book  Binding,  Blank  Books,  and  Mar- 
ble Paper 1,230,000 

Boots  and  Shoes 4,141,000 

Boxes,  Packing,  (estimated) 500,000 

Brass  Articles 830,000 

Bread,  Bakers\  (including  Crackers.) 

Ship  Bread,  &c 6,600,000 

Bricks,  Common  and  Pressed 812,000 

BriUnnia  and  PUted  Wares 380,000 

Brooms,  Com  and  other P. 104,000 

Brashes 225,000 

Candles,  Adamantine  and  Oleine  Oils.  670,000 

Oapa. 400,000 

Cards,  PUjing 118,000 

Carpeting,  Ingrain 2,502.000 

Carpeting,  Rsg 604,000 

Carriages  and  Coaches 900,000 

Cars  and  Car  Wheels 650,000 

Chemicals,  Dye-StuiEi,  Chrome  Col- 
ors, and  Extracts 3,335.000 

Clothing. 9,640,000 

CofOns/Beftdj-made 219,000 

Combs 150,000 

Confectionerj,  &e 1,020,000 

OopperWork 400,000 

Cordials,  Bay  Water,  Ac 200,000 

Cotton  and  Woolen  (JoodR,  exclusive 

of  Hosiery,  Oarpetings,  &o 14,813,680 

Cordage,  Twines,  &c 810,090 

Cutiery,  Skates,  &c 150,000 

Dagmerreotjpes,  Cases,  and  Materials 

(estimated) 600,000 

Bdge  Tools,  Hammers,  &c 127,000 

Barthenware,  Pire-Bricks,  &c 647,000 

Bngines,  Locomotire,  Stationery,  and 

Fire 8,428,000 

Bngraring  and  Lithography. 570,000 

Envelopes  and  Fancy  Stationery 150,000 

Flooring  and  Planed  Lumber  870,000 

Flour. 3,200,000 

FertOixen 608,000 


Fringes,  Tassels,  and  Nairow  .Textile 

Fabrics $1,288,000 

Furniture,  (estimated) 2,500,000  ' 

Furs 350,000 

Gloves,  Buckskin  and  Kid 150,000 

Glue,  Curled  Hair,  Ac 775,000 

Gold  L«kf  and  Foil 325,000 

Glassware 1,600,000 

Hardware,   and  Iron   Mana&ctures, 

not  otherwise  enumerated  1,160,000 

Hats,  Silk  and  Soft 800,000 

Hose,  Belting,  &c. . .   175,000 

Hosiery 1,808,150 

Hollow-ware,  excltts'e  of  Stoves,  &c. 1,250^000 

Iron,  Bar,  Sheot,  and  Forged 1,517,650 

Jewelry  and  Manufactures  of  Gold..  1,276,000 
Lampfl,  Chandeliers,    and    Gas    Fix- 
tures  1,800,000 

Lastg  And  Boot  Trees 36,000 

Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead.  Shot,  &e 235,000 

Leather,  exclusive  of  Morocco 1.610,000 

Machinery ^. i;912,000 

Machine  Tools ?. 850,000 

Mahogany  and  Sawed  Lumber 680,000 

Maps  and  Charts 400,000 

Marble  Work 860,000 

Mantillas  and  Corsets 330.000 

Matches,  Friction 126,000 

Medicines,  Patent  and  Prepared  Rem- 
edies  1,300,000 

Millinery  Goodie,  including  Bonnet 
Frames,  Wire,  &c.,  but  excluding 
Straw  Goods  and  Artificial  Flowers  860,000 

Mouldings,  &o 800,000 

Morocco  and  Fancy  .Leather 1,156,250 

Musical  Instruments 485,000 

Mineral  Waters 860,000 

New>paper8,  Daily  and  Weekly,  (es- 
timated)  l,8TO.O0O 

Oil  Cloths 289,000 

Oils.  Linseed,  Lard  and  Tallow,  Bosin, 

and  R.  R.  Greases 2,131,230 

Paints,  Zinc,  and  Products  of  Paint 

Mill* 770,000 

Paper 1,250,000 

Paper  Hangings 800,000 

Paper  Boxes 176,000 

Patterns,  Stove  and  Machinery 115,000 

Perfumery  and  Fancy  Soaps 850,000 

Picture  and  Looking  Glass  Frames, 

(estimated) 760,000 

Preserved  Fruits,  Ac.,  (estimated)...   860.000 

Printing,  Book  and  Job 1,183,000 

Printing  Inks 160,000 

Provi-ilons  —  Cured    Meats,    Packed 

Beef,  Ac 4,000,000 

Rifles  and  PistoU 120,000 

Saddles,  Harness,  &c 1W,«00 

Safes 1*0,000 


\ 
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Sail* $186,000 

SMh,  Blinds,  Doom,  &e 250,000 

8»w«  610,000 

Soalea  and  Balances 146,000 

Shirts,  Collars,  Bononu,  and  Gentle- 
men's Furnishing  Goods 1^87,600 

ShoTob,  Spades,  Hoes,  Ac 397,000 

Show  Ca^a ^ 65,000 

SewingSilka ; 812,000 

SfWer-ware 460,0u0 

Soap  and  Candles,  excloslve  of  Ada- 
mantine Candles 1.487,600 

Springs,  Railroad  and  Coach 238.000 

Spices,  Condiments,  Baeence  of  Cof- 
fee, Ac.  Ac 360,000 

Starch 186,000 

Steel,  Spring  and  Cast •. 283,600 

Stores  and  Grates 1,250,000 

Sandstone,  Granite,  Slate,  Ac 300,000 

Straw  Goods,  includioff  Hats 600,000 

Sargical    and    Dental    Instruments, 

Trusses,  and  Artificial  Limbs 360,000 

.  Sugar,  Refined,  and  Molasses 6,600,000 

Teeth,  Porcelain 600,000 

Tin,  Zinc,  and  Sheet-Iron  Ware i;200,000 

Tobacco  Manu&ctnres,  Cigars,  Snuff, 

Ac 8,256,600 

Trunks  and  Portmanteaus 313,000 

Turnings  in  Wood 660,000 

Tjpe  and  Stereotype 650,000 


Upholsterj.  (estimated) 60e,eil 

Umbrellas   and    Parasols,   including 
Umbrella  Furniture,  iToryand  Bone 

Turning,  Whalebone  Cutting $1,760,000 

Tarnishes 230,000 

Tessels,  Masts  and  tears.  Blocks  and 

Pumps,  Ac 1,760,000 

Tinegar  and  Cider 300,000 

Wagons.  Carts  and  Drajs 816,000 

Watch  Cases ©42,000 

Whips  178,000 

Whiskey,  DistiUed  680,000 

"         Rectified 2,694,600 

WhiteL^  060,000 

WiUow-iTare,  Baskets,  Ac,  (estm'd)  .    120,000 

Wire-work,  (eaUmated) 260.000 

Wooden  and  Cedar-ware 160,000 

Works  in  Wood  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated     100,000 

Miscellaneous  Articles,  not  otherwise 
enumerated.     (Estimated) 3,000,000 

Total  Annual  Product  of  Manu- 
facturing Industry  in  Philadel- 
phia.....   146,348,788 

Add  for  Leading  Branches  in  the 
Ticinltj  of  Philadelphia 26,600,000 

Total  for  Philadelphia  and  vicin- 
ity  $171,848.18$ 


ART.  Vm.-STATE  OF  THE  COUNTBT. 

THB  president's  BfESSAGE  AND  ACCOMPANYING  DOCUMENTS. 

Iif  common  with  the  whole  comitry,  we  have  read,  with  instruction  and  pleas- 
ure, the  able  state  papers  which  have  recently  been  issued  from  the  Government 
office  at  "Washington,  and  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  annual  balance-sheet  of  the 
nation.  These  papers,  according  to  custom,  wiU  be  Imalyzed  and  incorporated 
in  the  pages  of  the  Review,  where  they  will  doubtless  prove  moat  acceptable  to 
its  readers,  both  for  present  use  and  future  reference ;  and  in  making  the  analysia, 
we  draw  upon  the  oolunms  of  that  excellent  journal,  {the  Wtuhingtcn  Stales), 
whose  circulation,  we  trust,  is  extending  very  widely. 

THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  devoted  to  the  operation  of  the  tariflf  of  1857,  and  to  a  discussion 
of  the  best  means  of  so  revising  the  tariff,  that  the  required  revenue 
may  be  raised  by  imposing  on  the  people  at  large  the  smallest  and 
most  equal  burdens. 

It  is  considered  a  subject  of  regret  that  a  public  necessity  requires 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  before  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
test  its  legitimate  effects  upon  the  business  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  revenues  of  the  Government. 

The  proposition  of  a  high  protective  tariff  is  not  favorably  consid- 
ered by  the  Secretary. 

Adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  present  tariff  act,  the  Secretary 
recommends  such  changes  as  will,  in  his  opinion,  produce  the  amount 
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of  rereniie' required  for  the  public  Berrice.  It  is  suggeeted  that 
schedules  C,  D,  F,  G,  H,  be  raised  respectivelj  to  25,  20,  15,  10, 
and  5  per  cent.  This  change  will,  it  is  believed,  increase  the  receipts 
by  $1,800,000.  To  raise  the  additional  amount  needed  will  not  re- 
quire an  increase  of  all  the  rates  of  duty  of  the  present  tariff;  it  will 
become  necessary  to  select  certain  articles  to  be  transferred  from 
lower  to  higher  schedules. 

The  public  debt  on  the  1st  of  July,  1867,  was  129,060,386  90. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  paid  of  that  debt  the  sum  of 
13,904,409  24,  leaving  the  sum  of  $25,155,977  66  outstanding  on 
the  first  of  July,  1858.  To  this  amount  must  be  added  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  negotiated  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  of  the  loan  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  June  14,  1858.  There  was  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  December  23,  1 857,  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  treasury-notes  to  the  amount  of  $23,716,300,  of  which  there 
was  redeemed,  during  the  same  period,  $3,961,500,  leaving  the  sum  of 
$19,754,800  outstanding  on  the  first  of  July,  1858.  As  these  notes 
will  become  due  and  payable  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  some  provis- 
ion therefore  is  recommended  to  be  made. 

The  Secretary  is  opposed  to  the  policy  of  adding  this  amount  to 
the  permanent  public  debt  by  funding  the  notes.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  entire  redemption  in  one  year  would  call  for  an  increase  of  the 
tariff  to  a  point  which  would  render  necessary  another  revision  of  it  in 
the  succeeding  year.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  the  true  policy 
would  be  to  look,  in  the  present  revision  of  the  tarifif,  to  their  gradual 
redemption,  commendog  with  the  next  fiscal  year.  To  carry  out 
this  policy,  it  is  recommended  that  Congress  should  provide  for  the 
raising  of  such  an  amount  of  revenue  as  will  enable  the  Secretary  to 
redeem  a  portion  of  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  extend  for  one  year 
the  provi^ons  of  the  act  of  December  23,  1857,  authorizing  the  reissue 
of  such  portion  of  them  as  the  means  of  the  Government  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  redeem. 

The  operations  of  the  independent  treasury  system  have  been  con- 
ducted during  the  last  fiscal  year  with  the  usual  success.  The  Secre- 
tary is  well  satisfied  that  the  wholesome  restraint  which  the  collection 
of  the  Government  dues  in  specie  exerts  over  the  operation  of  our 
present  banking  system,  contributed  in  no  small  d^ree  to  mitigate  the 
disasters  of  the  late  revulsion. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  called  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1857,  on  the  subject  of  deposites  by  the  disbursing 
agents  of  the  Government  The  objects  which  the  act  sought  to  ac- 
complish, meet  the  entire  approval  of  the  Secretary,  and  it  has  been 
carried  out  to  the  utmost  extent  that  was  practicable,  but  a  full  exe- 
cution of  the  law  is  impossible  as  it  now  stands. 

By  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  bullion  received  at  the  several  mint  establishments  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1858,  was  $51,494,311  29  in  gold, 
and  $9,199,954  67  in  silver,  and  that  the  coinage  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  $52,889,800  29  in  gold,  and  $8,233,287  77  in 
silver,  and  $234,000  in  cents. 
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The  Director  recommends  that  the  law  be  8o  amended  as  to  make 
silver  a  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  ;  but 
the  Secretary  sees  no  urgent  necessity  for  such  a  change. 

Many  of  the  various  public  buildings  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ckmstruction  have  been  completed  during  the  past  year,  and 
are  ready  to  be  occupied  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. In  the  last  report,  the  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  the  department 
had  postponed  the  building  of  a  portion  of  the  public  works  authorized 
by  previous  enactments.  The  Secretary  considers  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  treasury  as  not  more  favorable  for  their  construction. 

The  recommendations  in  the  last  report  on  the  subject  of  hospitals, 
are  renewed. 

It  is  deemed  most  important  that  the  bill  for  the  consolidation  and 
revision  of  the  revenue  laws  should  receive  the  favors ble  action  of 
Congress  during  the  present  session. 

On  the  let  of  July,  1867,  beiDg  the  commencement  of  the 
fiscal  yesLT  1858,  the  balance  m  the  treasury  was $17,710,114  27 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  1858, 
were  $70,273,869  59,  as  follows: 

Quarter  ending  Sept  80,  1857— 

Customs $18,578,729  87 

PubUc  lands 2,059,449  39 

Miscellaneous  sources 296,641  05 


Quarter  ending  Dec.  81, 1857 — 

Customs $6,287,728  69 

Public  lands " 498,781  58 

Miscellaneous  sources 366,159  78 


Quarter  ending  March  31,  1858 — 

Customs $7,127,900  69 

PubUc  lands 480,936  88 

Miscellaneous  sources 393,690  78 

Treasury-notes  issued 11,087,600  00 


20,929,819  81 


.  7,092,665  00 


19,090,128  8ft 


Quarter  ending  June  30, 1858 — 

Customs. $9,850,267  21 

Public  lands .• 474,548  07 

Miscellaneous  sources 207,741  15 

Treasury-notes  issued • 12,628,700  00 


-    23,161,266  48 

The  aggregate  means,  therefore,  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1858,  were , 87,988,988  8$ 

The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868, 
were  as  follows : 

Civil,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscellaneous $26,887,822  20 

»Service  in  charge  of  Interior  Department 6,051,923  38 

Service  in  charge  of  War  Department. . , 25,485,383  60 

Service  in  charge  of  Navy  Department. • 13,976,000  59 

Public  debt  and  redemption  of  treasury-notes. .  .^ . . . .  9,684,637  99 
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Daring  the  ftrst  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  from  July  1  to 
September  30,  1858,  the  receipts  into  the  treasury,  were 
$25,230,879  46. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  during  the  remaining  quarters  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  June  30,  1858,  will  be  138,500,000. 

The  estimated  ordinary  means  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  are 
♦70,129,195  56. 

The  expenditures  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1858,  were  $21,708,198  51. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  expenditures  during  the^  remiUning  three 
quarters,  will  be  $52,357,698  48. 

The  estimated  total  expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are, 
therefore,  $74,065,896  99. 

THE  INTERIOR   DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Interior  Department,  there  is  bo  sub- 
ject of  greater  magnitude  or  of  deeper  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  than  that  of  the  public  lands.  Our  system  of  dispo- 
«ng  of  them  is  the  most  just  and  equal,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  conducive  to  their  rapid  settlement  and  reclamation  from  a  wild 
and  unproductive  state,  that  has  ever  been  devised  by  any  govern- 
nent  which  has  possessed  extensive  tracts  of  uncultivated  land.  It 
is  a  system  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  and  is  based  upon  the  sim- 
ple but  just  principle,  that,  as  'the  public  domain  is  the  property  of 
the  people  of  all  the  States  collectively,  any  individual  desiring  to 
appropriate  to  himself  any  particular  portion  of  it,  is  allowed  to  do 
so  by  paying  into  the  common  treasury  a  moderate  consideration. 

Under  ^ur  system  of  public  sales  and  pre-emption  rights,  settle- 
ments have  been  made  on  a  secure  and  permanent  basis.  The  tide 
of  emigration  has  rolled  westward  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  driving 
the  Indian  before  it,  and  leaving  in  its  rear  flourishing  States  and 
prosperous  communities,  till  it  has  now  reached  the  heart  of  the  cob- 
tinent ;  while  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  for  several  years  past, 
the  enterprising  pioneer  has  been  on  his  steady  march  eastward,  ex- 
ploring unknown  territory,  and  bringing  to  light  the  rich  mine  and 
the  prolific  soil,  which  the  industrious  settler  will  soon  occupy  and 
improve. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  system  yield- 
ing these  results  has  been  the  Vork  of  enlightened  legislation,  extend- 
ing through  half  a  century.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  characteristics  of  our  people.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
rapid  progress  as  a  nation,  has  developed  our  physical  resources,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  needs  no  material  change. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1858,  there  have  been  dis- 
posed of  to  individuals  9,607,058.46  acres  of  the  public  lands,  of 
which  3,804,908  acres  were  sold  for  cash,  yielding  $2, 116,768  ;  and 
5,802,153  acres  were  located  with  military  bounty  land  warrants. 

Of  the  quantity  sold  for  cash,  817,529.35  acres  were  sold  at 
and  above  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and  yielded 
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$1,150,166  73;  while  2,987,397.11  acres  were  sold  at  graduated 
prices,  for  which  the  sum  of  $966,601  29  was  received  into  the 
treasury. 

The  lands  which  have  been  sold  and  located  during  the  year  were, 
in  the  main,  for  actual  settlement  or  cultivation. 

On  the  80th  September,  1858,  the  quantity  of  surveyed  lands 
ready  to  be  brought  into  market  was  61,951,049  acres  ;  and  there 
were  then  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry,  at  all  the  land  offices,  over 
80,000,000  acres. 

Under  the  various  acts  of  Congress,  of  1847,  1850,  1852,  and 
1855,  there  have  been  issued  516,768  military  bounty  land  warrants, 
requiring  55,731,890  acres  of  the  public  domain  to  satisfy  them.  Of 
these  416,632  had  been  located  to  the  30th  September  last,  on 
44,238,030  acres  of  land,  leaving  outstanding  100,136  warrants, 
calling  for  11,498,860  acres  of  land. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  during  the  next  calendar  year  the 
receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  land,  and  the  quantities  sold  and 
located,  will  be  greatly  increased.  The  income  from  this  source  will 
be,  it  is  estimated,  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  aggregate  quantity  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  selected 
and  reported,  to  the  80th  September  last,  as  enuring  to  States  under 
the  grants  of  1849  and  1850,  is  55,129,492  acres,  of  which  there 
have  been  approved  and  certified  to  said  States,  under  the  act  of 
1849,  7,379,994  acres,  and  under  the  act  of  1850,  33,543,187  acres; 
making  an  aggr^ate  of  40,923,181  acres. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  are  to  be  found  in  the  Territories  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
New  Mexico,  and  Kansas,  and  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  Grovem- 
meut  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  some  definite  policx  as  to  its 
mineral  lands.  Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1853,  providing  for  the 
survey  of  the  public  lands  in  Califoniia,  the  surveyor-general  is  pro- 
hibited from  laying  off,  by  subdivi^ional  lines,  those  townships  of  land 
which  are  mineral 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  much  exciteroeftt  among  the 
wild  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  The  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  the  military  posts  on  the  frontier,  and  their  march 
through  the  Indian  country  to  the  Territory  of  Utah ;  the  pass- 
age of  the  many  supply  trains  of  great  magnitude,  with  their  nu- 
merous attendants,  over  the  long  route  to  the  same  destination  ; 
and  the  discovery  of  new  gold  mines  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mex- 
ico, Kansas,  and  Washington,  and  in  the  British  possessions  adjacent 
to  our  northern  boundaries  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  have  set 
in  motion  a  larger  class  of  adventurers,  who  have  traversed  extensive 
tracts  of  country  heretofore  untrod  save  by  Indian  tribes.  The  open- 
ing of  three  wagon  roads,  and  the  establishment  of  the  overland 
mail  routes  across  the  continent,  have  presented  new  inducements 
and  facilities  for  travelling  over  the  plains  of  the  interior  ;  and  all 
these  causes  combined  have  had  no  little  influence  in  disturbing  our 
amicable  relations  with  those  nomadic  tribes,  that  subsist  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  the  spoils  of  the  chase. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  marauding  bands  that  wander  about  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  toward  whom  we 
should  pursue  an  energetic  and  decisive  policj,  the  great  mass  of  the 
Indians  are  now  in  a  condition  and  temper  to  inspire  the  hope  that 
increased  success  will  crown  the  efforts  now  making  for  their  im- 
provement. 

During  the  year  ending  80th  September  last,  13,815  bounty  land 
warrants  were  issued,  requiring  2,034,420  acres  of  land  to  satisfy 
them.  Under  the  acts  of  1847  and  1855,  there  are  about  74,000  boun- 
ty land  claims  pending  in  the  office,  originally  suspended  on  account 
of  informality,  irregularity,  or  defective  proof  Many  of  these  cases 
are  called  up  from  time  to  time  by  the  parties  interested  for  re-exam- 
ination, requiring  a  large  amount  of  labor  and  patient  investigation 
in  the  disposition  of  them. 

The  whole  number  of  army  pensioners  under  the  various  acts  of 
Congress  is  10,723,  requiring  for  their  payment  the  annual  sum  of 
$902,700  29. 

The  whole  number  of  navy  pensioners  is  892,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  their  annual  payments  is  $130,501   10. 

The  entir^  amount  which  has  heretofore  been  paid  under  the 
various  pension  and  bounty  land  acts  far  exceeds  the  anticipations  of 
those  who  advocated  their  enactment,  and  will  be  learned  by  the 
country  with  some  surprise.  It  appears  that  the  total  disbursement 
for  pensions  up  to  this  date  is  about  $90,000,000.  If  to  this  sum 
we  add  the  bounties  in  land,  62,739,362  acres,  and  estimate  that 
land  at  $1  25  per  acre,  the  total  amount  granted  for  bounties  and 
pensions  will  be  $168,424,202. 

From  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  30th  of  September,  1858,  four 
thousand  and  ninety-one  applications  for  patents  were  received,  and 
six  hundred  and  ninety -six  caveats  filed,  against  four  thousand  and 
ninety-five  applications  for  patents,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
caveats  for  the  corresponding  quarters  of  last  year.  During  the 
same  period,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  patents  were 
issued,  fifteen  extensions  of  old  patents  granted,  and  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty-six  applications  rejected. 

Land-Office.— Under  the  acts  of  1849  and  1850,  granting  the 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  to  the  States  within  which  they  are 
situated,  there  have  been  selected  and  reported  to  the  General  Land- 
Office  55,129.492.13  acres;  uj)on  which  patents,  and  lists  having 
the  effect  of  patents,  have  issu^  for  36,096,858.34  acres. 

Of  this  Ohio  receives 68,438.14  acrea. 

Indiana 1,884,732.60  " 

Illinois 8,243,891.46  " 

Missouri 4,248,203.81  " 

Alabama 2,695.51  " 

Mississippi 2,836,676.89  " 

Iowa 1,762,296.29  *« 

Louisiana,  act  1849 10,660,898.88  " 

"          »♦    186a 541,946.96  " 

Michigan 7,278,724.72  " 

Arkansas 8,662,762.98  " 

Florida 1 1,790,687.46  «* 

Wisoondn 2,827,199.14  " 
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By  the  acts  of  Congress  of  May  15th,  17th,  June  3d,  and  August 
11th,  1856,  and  March  3d,  1857,  grants  of  land  for  railroad  pur- 
poees  were  made  to  Iowa,  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Missisdppi,  and  Minnesota.  The  linesj  of  roads  are  de- 
scribed in  the  acts,  and  the  alternate  sections,  within  six  miles  on 
each  side  thereof,  are  granted  with  the  right  of  selecting,  vrithin  the 
fimit  of  15  miles,  other  lands  in  lieu  of  those  which  the  United 
States  may  have  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  within  the  six  miles 
limit. 

With  the  exception  of  two  of  the  roads,  the  States  have  accepted 
the  grants,  the  surveys  of  most  of  the  road»  have  been  made,  and  re- 
ported to  the  General  Liand  Office,  and  the  work  connected  with  the 
adjustment  of  the  grants,  assigning  to  the  States  the  granted  lands, 
and  restoring  to  market  the  reserved  government  lands,  is  rapidly 
progressing. 

Iowa  receives  for  the— 

Dubuqne  and  Pacific  railroad 1  J87,l*8  acres. 

Iowa  Central  Airline  railroad 688,528      ** 

Mississippi  and  Missonri  railroad 400,000      " 

Burlington  and  Missoari  railroad 252,656      '* 

Making  a  total  of 2,476,821      " 

Alabama  receives  for  the — 

Florida  railroad,  the  Mobile  and  Girard,  and 
the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  railroads 1,148,500      ** 

Florida  receives  for  ihe — 

Florida  and  Alabama  railroad 165,687  ** 

Florida  and  Alabama  Gulf  Central  railroad. . .  27,778  •• 

Pensacola  and  Georgia,  (estimated) 901,000  " 

Florida,  (estimated) 280,000  *• 

Making  a  total  of 1 ,874,465      *• 

Louisiana  receives  for  the — 

Nev-Orleans,  Opelonsas,  and  Great  Western  " 

railroads 684,000      «• 

Yiuksburg,  Shreveport,  and  Texas  railroad...       868,670      ** 

Making  a  total  of 1,047,670      " 

Wisconsin  receives  for  the — 

La  Crosse  and  Milwaukie  railroad 726,000      " 

St.  Croix  and  Lake  Superior  railroad 900,000      ♦• 

Chicago,  St  Paol^and  Fond  da  Lao  railroad. . .        600,000      ** 

Making  a  total  of 2,225,000      " 

It  is  estimated  that  Michigan  will  receive  for  her  part  of  the— 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Fond  du  Lao  railroad. .  575,000  acres. 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  railroad 660,000      " 

Detroit  and  Milwaukie  railroad 85,000      " 

Point  Huron  and  Milwaukie  railroad 15,000      " 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  railroad 625,000      ** 

Making  a  total  of 1,910»000      « 
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It  is  estimated  that  under  the  act  of  March  8,  1857,  Minnesota 
will  receive  for  the— 

HinTiesota  and  Pacifio  ndlroad 860,000  aoret. 

And  its  branch 400,000      " 

Minneapolis  and  Cedar  Yalley  railroad  and  its 

bnuMth 160,000      " 

Making  a  total  of 1,400,000      << 

The  report  presents  no  estimate  of  the 'lands  granted  to  the  South- 
em  Minnesota  and  Southern  raihroads,  the  maps  being  incomplete, 
and  not  finally  acted  upon. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  land  (offered 
and  unoffered)  up  to  this  time,  released  from  railroad  withdrawals, 
and  restored  to  market. 

Iowa 4,000,000  acMs. 

Wisconsin 8,260,000      " 

Michigan 1,690.000      " 

Alabama 760,000      " 

Louisiana 2,000,000     " 

Florida 2,000,000     " 

Total —  .18,690,000      " 

PENSION   OPFICB. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  that 
the  business  of.  his  bureau  is  now  up  to  date  in  all  its  branches,  and 
that  a  material  reduction  of  its  clerical  force  will  soon  become  ne- 
cessary. 

During  the  past  year  209  army  invalid  pensioners  have  been 
added  to  the  rolls,  the  aggregate  of  whose  yearly  stipend  is  $18,775 ; 
that  the  allowances  of  35  have  been  increased  in  the  further  sum  ot 
f  1,386.  and  that  the  whole  number  of  pensioners  of  this  class  now 
on  the  rolls  in  all  the  States  is  4,916,  requiring  the  annual  sum  of 
$446,485,93.  The  claims  of  eleven  surviving  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers have  been  allowed,  and  five  have  had  their  stipend  increased. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-two  claims  have  been  allowed  to  widows  of 
revolutionary  soldiers  for  the  aggregate  annual  sum  of  $8,354  06, 
and  thirty-nine  have  had  their  pensions  increased  in  the  further  sum 
of  $2,070  35  per  annum.  The  number  of  revolutionary  soldiers 
yet  alive  and  drawing  pensions  is  253,  and  the  number  of  widows  of 
deceased  Revolutionary  soldiers  is  4,209.  The  annual  amount 
which  is  required  for  the  former  is  $14,734  29,  and  for  the  latter, 
$334,450  85. 

The  number  of  revolutionary  soldiers,  whose  deaths  have  been 
reported  during  the  year  is  104,  and  of  widows,  624.  One  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  claims  have  been  allowed  to  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  army,  whose  yearly  pensions  amount  to  $13,924.  The  whole 
number  of  this  class  now  on  the  rolls  is  1,345,  and  their  pensions 
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amount  to  $107,029  22  per  annum.  The  whole  number  of  armj* 
pensioners  now  on  the  rolls,  under  all  the  acts,  is  10,723,  and  the 
sum  of  their  stipends  is  $902,700  29.  Thirty  claims  have  been 
allowed  to  invalids  of  the  navy,  requiring  $1,485  50  per  annum,  and 
thirty-two  to  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  naval  oflScers,  &c-, 
requiring  the  annual  sum  of  $6,696.  The  whole  number  of  navy 
pensioners  now  on  the  rolls,  is  892,  whose  pensions  amount  to  the 
aggregate  sum  of  $130,501  10  per  annum.  The  entire  amount  paid 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1858,  for  army  and  navy  pensions, 
exclusive  of  the  half-pay  pension  claims,  adjudicated  by  the  Third 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  what  are  termed  "  unclaimed  pen- 
sions," was  $1,130,369  95. 

Under  the  act  of  June  3,  1858,  renewing  and  continuing  for  life, 
or  during  widowhood,  the  half-pay  pensions  previously  granted  to 
certain  widows  and  orphans,  for  the  limited  period  of  five  yeara, 
541  claims  have  been  allowed,  involving  the  immediate  payment  of 
$46,031  15,  and  $44,087  annually  thereafter.  The  wliole  number 
of  claims  to  be  allowed  under  this  act,  is  estimated  to  be  not 
less  than  3,000.  The  report  asserts  a  saving  to  the  treasury  of 
$118,670  20  during  the  past  year  as  the  result  of  the  Secretary's 
decision  to  discontinue  the  practice  (pronounced  by  the  Attorney- 
General  to  be  illegal)  of  paying  to  the  children  of  deceased  revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  and  of  their  widows,  the  pensions  they  might  have 
drawn,  but  did  not  claim  during  their  lifetime. 

The  whole  number  of  bounty  land  warrants  issued  during  the 
year  is  13,815,  which  require  2,034,420  acres  of  land  to  satisfy 
them.  This,  added  to  the  quantity  reported  last  year,  makes  the 
whole  amount  of  public  land  granted  by  the  United  States  for  mili- 
tary services,  62,739,362  acres.  The  number  of  bounty  land  claims 
on  the  suspended  files,  under  the  acts  of  1847  and  1855,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  established  by  further  evidence,  is  about  74,000.  It 
appears  that  398,980  acres  of  bounty  land  is  yet  due  to  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  soldiers  of  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  which,  if  claimed,  cannot  be  awarded  unless  the  limitation 
of  the  time,  witkin  which  the  warrants  must  be  issued,  be  extended, 
which  the  report  recommends.  Numerous  frauds,  under  the  bounty 
land  laws,  have  been  detected  during  the  past  year,  covering  175,000 
acres  of  land.  Four  of  the  perpetrators  of  them  have  been  convict- 
ed and  sentenced;  one  has  escaped  punishment  under  the  statute 
limiting  prosecutions  to  two  years  after  the  commission  of  the 
oficnce,  and  thirteen  others,  against  whom  indictments  have  been 
found,  await  trial.  Besides  these,  it  is  intimated  that  strong  suspi- 
cions exist  against  other  parties  against  w-hom  the  evidence  is  not 
yet  sufficient  to  justify  judicial  proceedings. 

The  Commissioner  states,  that  the  laudable  desire  of  his  predeces- 
sors to  execute  the  recent  bounty  land  laws  with  a  dispatch  com- 
mensurate with  the  number  and  necessities  of  their  beneficiaries, 
prevented  their  making  such  permanent  records  of  their  labors 
as  they  designed,  and  that  he  is  having  this  necessary  work  accom- 
plished. 
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ABoftion  is  made  to  a  forthcoming  report,  in  answer  to  a  call  from 
the  Senate,  for  information  as  to  the  amount  expended  on  account 
of  pensions  in  the  several  States  since  the  foundation  of  Grovem- 
ment ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  sum  already  paid  hj  the  United 
States  for  military  services,  in  land  and  money  (estimating  the  land 
at  $1  25  per  acre),  amounts  to  ahout  $168,424,202.  The  Commis- 
sioner concludes  his  report  by  renewing  certain  previous  recommen- 
dations which  further  reflection  and  experience  approve,  and  with  an 
admowledgment  of  the  prompt  and  efficient  co-operation  of  the 
gentlemen  immediat^y  associated  with  him  in  his  bnmch  of  the 
pablic  service. 

TB£  INDIAKS. 

The  whole  number  of  Indians  within  our  limits  is  estimated  to  be 
mboat  850,000.  The  whole  number  of  tribes  and  separate  bands  is 
175,  with  44  of  which  we  have  treaty  engagements.  The  number  of 
ratified  Indian  treaties,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  is  393, 
ftearly  all  of  which  contain  provisions  still  in  force.  The  quantity 
of  land  acquired  by  the§e  treaties  is  about  581,163,188  acres ;  the 
entire  cost  of  fulfilling  these  treaties  will  be  $49,816,344.  From  a 
part  of  these  lands  the  Grovemment  received  no  pecuniary  advanta- 
ges, because  they  were  ceded  to  the  respective  States  within  whose 
limits  they  were  situated.  From  those  sold,  the  Federal  Treasury 
received  not  only  the  whole  of  the  expense  incurred  for  their  acqui- 
sition, survey  and  sale,  but  a  surplus  of  at  least  one  hundred  millions 
of  cbllars. 

The  amount  applicable  for  the  fulfilment  of  treaties,  and  for  other 
objects  connected  with  the  Indian  policy  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
was  $4,852,407  84,  of  which  sum  $204,662  89  was  derived  from 
investments  of  tmst  funds.  The  whole  amount  of  trust  funds  held 
on  Indian  account  is  $10,590,649  62,  of  which  $3,502,241  82  has 
been  invested  in  stocks  of  various  States  and  the  United  States  ;  the 
renuund^,  viz.  :  $7,088,407  80,  is  retained  in  the  treasury,  and  the 
interesi  thereon  annually  appropriated  by  Congress.  The  Commis- 
sioner thinks  it  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  will  .not  be  advis- 
able, when  the  national  treasury  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  admit  of 
it,  also  to  invest  the  above  amount  of  $7,088,407  80  in  like  man- 
ner with  the  other  Indian  trust  funds. 

The  aggregate  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  Indian 
service  during  the  present  fiscal  year  was  $2,659,389,  of  which 
$1,809,054  was  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  treaties,  leaving  only 
$1,850,835  for  recognized  and  established  objects  of  expenditure 
connected  with  our  Indian  policy,  over  which  economical  discretion 
could  be  exercised.  The  Commissioner  hopes,  by  a  system  of  re- 
trenchment already  commenced  in  the  colonizing  policy  in  Oregon, 
California,  and  Texas,  to  reduce  materially  the  expenses  of  the 
femainder  of  the  present,  and  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Every 
item  in  the  estimate  submitted  fbr  the  last-mentioned  period  has  been 
earefully  sorutinized,  and  the  sum  estimated  is  less  by  $744,829  51 
than  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  present  fiscal  y^. 

VOL.  I. — wo.  D.  6  r^  1 
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The  Commisuoner  points  out  three  fatal  errorsi  which  hafe  marked 
our  policy  toward  the  Indians  from  the  very  beginning,  viz.  : 

1.  Their  removal  from  place  to  place  as  our  population  advanoed. 

2.  The  assignment  of  too  great  an  extent  of  country  to  be  held  bj 
them  in  common. 

8.  The  allowance  of  large  sums  of  money  as  annuities. 

THE  NAYT  D£PABTMENT. 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  the  Department  has  been  required  to 
employ  a  naval  force  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  unlawful  expedi- 
tions against  Nicaragua,  resisting  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search 
by  British  crniseis  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuba,  and  enforcing  a 
demand  of  redress  for  an  insult  to  our  flag  and  for  injuries  to  our  citi- 
sens  by  the  government  of  Paraguay. 

The  orders  and  the  sucoessful  action  of  Flag-Officer  Paulding,  and 
those  under  his  command,  in  breaking  up  the  expedition  against 
Nicaragua,  set  on  foot  by  General  Walker,  were  fully  communicated 
to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  by  the  special  message  of  the  President 
of  January  17,  1858. 

Tlie  vessels  sent  into  the  neighborhood  of  Cuba,  to  resist  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  search  by  British  oruisers,  were  all  deemed  efiect- 
ive  for  the  object  for  which  they  were  sent,  because,  in  the  execution 
of  their  mission,  no  one  of  them  would  have  hesitated  to  resist  a  ship 
of  the  largest  class.  They  were  instructed  to  protect  all  vessels  of 
the  United  States  against  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  on  the 
high  seas,  in  time  of  peace,  by  the  armed  vessels  of  any  other  power. 
These  instructions  have  been  often  repeated,  and  are  now  regarded 
as  standing  instructions  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
employed.  They  put  the  deck  of  an  American  vessel  on  the  same 
footing  with  American  soil,  the  invasion  of  which,  under  fweign  au- 
thority, is  to  be  as  strenuously  reasted  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  They  regard  such  invasion  as  in  the  highest  degree  ofiensiTe 
to  the  United  States,  incompatible  with  their  sovereignty  and  with 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  to  be  met  and  resbted  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  country. 

Congress  having  authorized  the  President  to  use  force  to  obtain 
redress  from  the  government  of  Paraguay,  it  was  deemed  expedioit 
to  send  a  powerful  fleet  into  that  neighborhood,  to  be  employed,  if  ne- 
cessary, for  that  purpose.  Accordingly  the  squadron  on  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  has  been  incroased,  so  that  it  will  consist  of 
two  frigates,  two  sloops-of-war,  three  brigs,  twelve  armed  steamers, 
jmd  two  armed  store-ships.  They  have  been  ordered  to  rendezvous 
near  Buenos  Ajres,  and  to  be  in  readiness  for  any  action  that  may 
he  required.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Department  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  succei»  of  the  expedition.  In  connection  with  this 
jnatter,  it  is  recommended  that  the  nine  steamers  which  have  beea 
chartered  for  service  in  the  eiq)edition  be  purchased  by  the  Grovem- 
ment.     Their  total  cost  would  be  $580,000. 

For  the  support  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps,  and  all  other  ob- 
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jecis  uader  the  oontrol  of  the  Navy  Department,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jane  80,  1858,  the  estimates  were  $18,803,212  77;  appro- 
priations, $14,240,247  27;  expenditures,  $13,870,684  76;  there 
having  been  some  curtailmait  of  expenditures  l^^  reason  of  a  falling 
off  of  the  revenue. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1859,  the  estimates  were 
$14,616,298  28  ;  appropriations,  $14,508,854  23,  these  having  been 
largely  retrenched  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  again  increased  by  appropriating  $1,200,000  for  eight  light- 
draught  war-steamers,  which  were  not  embraced  in  the  estimates. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1860,  the  estimates  are 
$18,500,870  80,  including  $674,000  for  completing  the  eight  light- 
draught  steamers  authoriz^  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  not 
including  the  usual  compensation  of  $985,850  for  steamship  mail 
service,  which  will  then  he  discontinued. 

These  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1860,  are,  for 
the  navy  proper,  $9,470,879 ;  for  the  marine  corps,  $708,894  55 ; 
and  for  all  other  objects,  $3,826,097  25. 


THE   WAR  DEPARTMEMT. 

The  authorized  strength  of  the  army,  as  posted,  is  18,165 ;  but  the 
actual  strength  on  the  1st  July,  distributed  throughout  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  entire  confederacy,  holding  the  posts  defending  cur 
extended  frontier,  and  protecting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  routes  from 
the  Mississippi  valley  to  our  Pacific  possessions,  was  17,498.  ITie 
demands  at  the  various  posts,  and  for  what  the  Secretary  terms  ^*  the 
police  operations  of  the  army,"  left  only  13  regiments — little  over 
11,000  men  for  actual  service — and  upon  this  small  force  devolved 
the  arduous  duty  of  the  Indian  war,  which  extended  this  year  from 
the  British  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  to  the  Texan  borders,  as  well 
as  crushing  the  Utah  rebellion.  With  considerable  pride  it  is  asserted 
that  no  army  of  the  same  size,  and  in  the  same  space  of  time,  ever 
performed  marches  and  movements  of  such  extent — surmounting  such 
formidable  obstacles. 

Within  a  year  the  regiments  average  a  march  of  1,234  miles ;  the 
marches  being  made,  in  the  main,  through  uninhabited  solitudes  and 
sterile  deserts.  Evezy  item  of  supply,  from  a  horseshoe  nail  to  the 
heaviest  ordnance,  was  carried  along  to  be  ready  at  any  emergency. 
Secretary  Floyd  recommends  for  well-deserved  commendation,  the  la- 
bor, foresight,  method,  and  care  which  systematized,  and  the  energy 
and  activity  which  carried  out  the  operations. 

A  permanent  peace  has  been  established  with  the  Indian  tribes  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  Territories,  owing  to  the  wise  forecast  of 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  Clark,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific,  and  to  Colonel  Wright,  of  the  9th  Infantry,  who  prosecuted 
the  campaign  against  the  powerful  tribes  of  Spokanes  and  Cosur 
d*Alenes,  aided  by  the  Palouses  and  other  tribes. 

In  New-Mexico  the  warlike  Navajos  have  risen,  and,  up  to  last 
accounts,  show  no  disposition  to  succumb.     The  expedition  agunat 
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them  has  been  conducted  with  skill,  courage,  and  energy,  by  Col. 
Bonneville,  upon  whom  the  command  devolved  from  the  return  to 
the  States  of  Brevet  Brigadier- Greneral  Grarland  in  ill- health. 

The  enemy  has  been  met  on  several  occasions,  and  always  routed, 
although  our  disparity  of  numbers  has  always  been  veiy  great.  The 
Navajos  are  very  rich  in  herds  and  flocks,  and  possess  condderable 
quantities  of  grain,  enough  to  enable  them,  for  some  time,  to  prose- 
cute the  war.  They  probably  number  about  three  thousand  mounted 
warriors,  an  extremely  formidable  force,  particularly  in  the  wild  and 
remote  country  they  inhaUt. 

In  Texas,  and  on  its  borders,  the  war  with  the  Camanches  of  the 
plains  and  their  kinsmen,  the  Kiowas,  progresses.  Our  troops,  un- 
der MojoT  Van  Dom,  have  met  and  routed  the  Indians,  yet  the  Sec- 
retary feels  justified  in  believing  the  war  but  actually  just  begun,  and 
expects  it  to  be  fierce. 

In  addition  to  these  operations,  troops  have  been  placed  upon  th  e 
northwestern  frontier,  to  afford  protection  to  the  border  settlements. 
Apprehensions  of  hostility  from  the  Indians  beyond  the  confines  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  exist,  and  the  Secretary  regrets  that  sufficient 
men  cannot  be  spared  to  quiet  these  alarms. 

The  Secretary  has  caused  a  map  to  be  made,  showing  all  the  mili- 
tary posts,  and  the  roads  travelled ;  and  argues  from  the  facts  thus 
laid  before  the  President,  that  both  economy  and  the  proper  efficiency 
of  the  army  require  an  increase  of  it ;  and  knowing,  as  he  does^  the 
action  of  Congress  upon  this  subject  at  the  last  session,  he  &els  con- 
strained to  lay  these  facts  before  the  country,  that  any  apparent  lack 
of  efficiency  in  giving  complete  protection  to  our  frontiers  may  be 
set  down  to  the  want  of  numbers,  and  not  to  any  want  of  activity  on 
the  part  of  our  troops. 

The  public  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  progress  of  the  Mormon 
war.  The  moral  sentiment  of  the  country  was  with  the  government, 
and  adequate  and  prompt  preparation  was  an  act  of  humanity  and 
mercy  ta  those  deluded  people,  in  preventing  an  effusion  of  blood. 
The  calm  and  lofty  bearing  of  Brevet  Brigadier  A.  S.  Johnston  under 
the  trials  and  embarrassments  of  the  movements  in  Utah  meed  de- 
served recognition.  Capt.  R.  B.  Marcy's  (3d  infantry)  march  through 
the  trackless  wilderness,  and  over  rugged  and  pathless  mountains — 
from  Fort  Bridger  to  New  Mexico  in  search  of  supplies,  and  his  re- 
turn, forms  a  brilliant  episode  in  the  Report.  Secretary  Floyd  thinks 
that  the  necessity  which  called  for  troops  in  Utah,  will  require  a  strong 
force  there  yet,  as  the  people  still  evince  insubordination  and  moody 
discontent. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  io  the  roads  through  the 
Territory  of  Utah  smce  the  march  of  the  army  thither.  A  new 
route  has  been  opened  from  Fort  Bridger  to  the  present  encampment 
of  the  army  near  Utah  lake,  by  what  is  called  the  Valley  of  the 
Timpanogos,  wliich  diminishes  the  distance  to  California  in  compari- 
son with  that  usually  travelled  by  Soda  Springs,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles ;  and  is  shorter  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  than  the 
present  route  through  Salt  Lake. 
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Eyerj  jear  exbibito  the  great  advantage  of  military  explorations 
and  surveys.  The  large  and  almost  wholly  unknown  region  of 
country  Ijing  between  onr  Atiantic  and  Pacific  frontiers,  is  becoming 
every  day  more  familiarly  understood  by  means  of  information  gained 
through  these  explorations  and  surveys. 

Important  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been 
made  since  the  last  report,  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Colorado  regions, 
under  Lieutenant  Ives,  as  well  as  the  BUck  Hills  west  of  Nebraska 
Territory.  The  entire  explorations  of  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  is 
recommended.  The  Secretary  believes  that  a  most  important  line  of 
intercommunication  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  river 
Oregon  will  yet  be  opened,  eithw  through  the  country  spoken  of,  or 
a  liUle  more  north,  upon  a  line  extending  from  Lake  Superior,  along 
the  waters  of  the  upper  Missouri  to  those  of  the  Oregon.  At  all 
events,  we  need  information  about  this  country.  A  geological  map, 
too,  is  needed,  upon  which  the  extensive  deposits  of  precious  metals 
throughout  our  vast  dominion,  in  search  for  which  such  immense 
sums  are  annually  expendcyl,  would  be  accurately  marked ;  while 
the  great  articles  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity — ^iron,  coal,  and 
salt — ^would  be  so  clearly  defined  that  no  money  need  ever  be  thrown 
away  in  fruitless  search  for  them  in  localities  where  they  do  not  exist 
Such  a  map  would  direct  wisely  the  expenditures  of  money  and  labor, 
and  would  restrain  losses  likely  to  arise  from  ignorance  or  wilful 
misrepresentation. 

Li  expeditions  against  the  roving  tribes  of  the  plains,  camels  could 
be  used  to  very  great  advantage.  In  the  space  of  three  days  a  well- 
appointed  command  could  set  out  and  traverse  a  space  of  150  miles, 
without  difficulty  or  much  fatigue,  and  fall  upon  any  Indian  tribe 
perfectly  unawares.  They  would  be  able  to  carry  all  necessary  sup- 
pliea  for  the  campaign,  and  traverse  the  arid  plains  without  any  in- 
convenience from  want  of  water.  The  camel  lives  and  thrives  upon 
what  would  not  sustain  the  hardiest  mule,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  measure  of  wise  economy,  if  Congress  would  authorize  a  purchase 
of  a  thousand  camels  for  the  purposes  spoken  of.  This  could  be  done 
at  comparatively  small  cost,  if  a  suitable  vessel  of  the  navy  was  de- 
tailed to  transport  them. 

THE  UNITED   STATES  POST-OFFICE. 

On  the  first  of  July  last  an  arrangement  took  effect  by  which 
mails  are  conveyed  between  Washington  and  New-Orleans  in  four 
and  a  half  di^s,  by  way  of  Richmond  and  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Knox- 
ville  and  Gnuiid  Junction,  Tain.,  and  Jackson,  Miss. 

From  and  after  1st  July  next,  mails  are  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
flame  route  in  three  days  and  a  half. 

The  propoaed  route  from  New-Yorit  via  Femandina  and  Cedar 
Key,  Jla.,  to  New-Orleans,  is  favorably  noticed,  but  no  progress  has 
beat  made  in  the  negotiations  for  putting  it  in  operation. 

ST.  LOUIS  AND   NEW-OBLKANS  MAIL. 

The  great  through  mails  between  Cairo,  111. ,  and  New-Orleans, 
will,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  be  conveyed  mostly  by  railroad. 
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Anticipatinpr  this  state  of  things,  the  Department,  at  the  lettings 
of  contracts,  divided  the  Mississippi  river  routes,  as  follows : 

St.  Louis  via  Cairo  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  three  times  a  week. 

Nashville  via  Cairo  to  Memphis  three  times  -  a  week,  the  two 
routes,  running  on  alternate  days,  making  six  weekly  trips  each  way, 
between  Cairo  and  Memphis. 

Memphis  to  New-Orlean%  six  times  a  week,  with  one  additional 
weekly  trip  between  Memphis  and  Napoleon,  and  four  additional 
weekly  trips  between  St.  Francisville  and  New-Orleans. 

The  cost  of  these  routes  is  $169,715  per  annum  less  than  that 
under  the  contracts  which  expired  SOth  June  last,  and  the  new  ser- 
vice is  in  all  respects  more  satisfactory  than  the  old. 

The  shortest  time  by  the  river  between  Cairo  and  New-Orieans 
has  been  four  days. 

By  land  the  time  will  probably  be  two  days,  while  the  expense 
for  the  new  service,  both  by  the  river  and  land,  will  be  $57,290  per 
annum,  within  that  of  the  river  service  alone,  up  to  1st  July  last. 

GREAT  OVERLAND  MAIL  ROUTE. 

Tlie  conveyance  of  the  letter  mails  overland  between  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  San  Francisco  commenced  on  15th  September  last, 
and  the  Department  reports  the  conclusive  and  triumphant  success 
of  the  route.  The  departure  and  arrivals  of  mails  were  noticed 
with  unbounded  demonstration  of  joy  and  exultation. 

TEHUANTEPEC   ROUTE. 

A  contract  has  been  made  for  conveying  mails  from  New-Orleans, 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehunntepec,  to  San  Francisco,  semi-monthly, 
time  fifteen  days.  The  service  actually  commenced  27th  October, 
under  auspices  which,  it  is  believed,  promise  complete  success. 

THE   EXPENSES   AND   UTILITY    OF   THE    DEPARTMENT. 

The  expenses  of  the  Department  over  and  above  its  revenues,  have 
regularly  increased  ever  since  the  reduction  of  postages. 

If  it  be  desired  to  relieve  the  treasury  from  the  requisitions  upon 
it  for  the  service  of  this  Department,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to 
reduce  expenses  by  disconnecting  the  mails  from  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  freight,  but  to  increase  the  revenue  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  rates  of  postage  approaching  more  nearly  the  value  or  cost  of 
transportation  and  delivery  of  letters  and  printed  matter.  A  move 
in  this  direction  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  in  the  Senate  having  for  its  chief  objects  the 
raising  of  the  three-cent  rate  upon  letters  to  five  cent^  and  the 
abolition  of  the  discount  now  allowed  by  law  for  the  payment  of 
newspaper  and  pamphlet  postage  quarterly  or  yearly  in  advance. 

It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  raise  the  reve- 
nue from  postages  about  t3,500,000,  without  taking  into  view  the 
provision  it  contains  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of  public  docu- 
ments.    The  immense  masses  of  heavy  books  and  documents  sent 
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through  the  mails  to  all  parts  of  the  country  devolve  a  verj  con- 
riderable  expense  upon  the  Department  for  larger  means  of  trans- 
portation than  would  be  required  for  the  ordinary  mails.  This  ex- 
pense, it  is  true,  is  compensated  in  part  by  the  annual  appropriation 
of  $700,000  from  the  treasury  by  the  acts  of  March  3,  1847,  and 
March  8,  1851 ;  but  this  allowance  is  not  believed  to  be  one  half  of 
what  such  matter  would  amount  to  if  charged  with  postage. 

It  is  not  fair,  however,  to  measure  the  post-office's  ufl^ulness  by 
the  mere  receipt  of  postages,  nor  to  complain  that,  in  accomplislung 
great  and  lasting  benefits  to  the  commerce,  to  the  settlement  and 
security  of  the  country,  it  has  brought  some  ohai^  on  the  treasury 
bqrond  its  contributions,  llie  other  departments  subsbt  wholly  on 
the  treasury,  bringing  no  returns  whatever  into  it.  Why  then 
should  it  be  thought  strange  that  the  Post-Office  Department,  when 
charged  with  opening  new  sources  of  commerce  to  the  merchants, 
new  markets  for  our  agricultural  products,  and  placing  our  govern- 
ment and  people  in  direct  and  independent  communication  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish  these 
great  results  upon  a  three-cent  postage  on  letters,  and  on  printed 
matter  almost  no  postage  at  all  t 

The  exact  principle  of  justice  on  this  whole  subject  is  conceived 
to  be  that,  in  conducting  its  ordinary  business  of  transmitting  cor- 
respondence, it  should  be  thrown  entirely  upon  its  own  revenues. 
But  whenever  any  service,  on  the  sea  or  on  the  land,  is  required  of 
it,  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  for  national  objects — such  as  the  ex- 
tension of  our  commerce,  the  spread  of  our  population,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  various  resources  of  our  country — the  cost  there- 
of, in  all  fairness,  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  nation^  treasury.  These 
national  purposes,  if  accomplished  through  the  action  of  the  Navy 
and  War  Departments,  as  they  might  be,  would  necessarily  fall  on 
the  national  treasury.  What  difference,  then,  should  there  be  in 
this  respect,  when  the  same  duties  are  superadded  to  the  Post-Office 
Department,  whose  rate  of  postages,  its  only  means  of  raising  rev- 
enue, has  been  ac^usted  for  very  different  purposes!  It  is  in  the  light 
of  this  distinction  that  the  operations  of  this  Department  ought  to  be 
examined.  It  is  no  longer  a  machine  composed  of  horses,  stages, 
and  mail-bags,  for  the  transmission  mainly  of  the  private  correspond- 
enue  of  individuals ;  it  has  become  the  great  pioneer  of  civilization 
and  progress ;  it  is  the  agent  of  commerce  and  intelligence  ;  it  visits 
every  town  and  ciiy,  and  comes  home  to  almost  every  domicil  of  the 
country ;  and  its  high  mission  of  individual  and  national  usefulness 
ought  not  to  be  diminished  by  any  misapprehension  of  its  true  char- 
acter and  functions.  Applying  these  general  remarks  to  the  precise 
question  at  the  present  rate  of  postage,  the  Postmaster-Greneral  says, 
that  the  last  reduction  bebw  five  cents  and  the  discount  allowed  on 
the  already  greatly  reduced  rates  on  printed  matter,  have  greatly 
curtailed  the  usefulness  of  the  Department  in  extending  our  mail  ser- 
vice with  that  celerity,  frequency,  and  uniformity,  to  all  parts  of  our 
country,  which  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  every  department  of  busi- 
ness and  of  social  life  so  earnestly  demands.     There  are  many  por- 
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tioDS  of  the  United  States  which  have  not  yet  received  satisfactorj 
mail  facilities,  and  are  not  likelj  soon  to  do  so  with  the  present  in- 
adequate means  of  the  Department. 

In  a  compact  and  dense  population,  the  present  rate  might  bear  some 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  actual  cost  of  transportation ;  but  in  a 
widely-extended  country,  like  the  United  States,  now  reaching  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  in  many  portions  of  it  thinly  populated, 
three  cents  would  seem  to  be  altogether  insufficient  to  meet  the 
actual  expense  incurred  by  the  Government  in  sending  forward  the 
letters.  Heretofore  our  entire  California  correspondence  has  been 
conducted  at  ten  cents,  it  being  over  3,000  miles  by  the  Panama 
route.  Since  the  establishment  of  our  various  overland  routes,  how- 
ever, all  our  great  cities  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  brou^t 
within  the  3,000  miles,  and  tlierefore  will  pay  the  inadequate  post- 
age of  only  three  cents.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  people  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  and  especially  of  their  large  cities,  will  be  willing  to  paj 
ten  cents  on  their  extensive  correspondence  to  California,  Washing- 
ton, and  Oregon,  while  those  in  the  Mississippi  valley  will  have  to 
pay  only  three  cents.  To  avoid  this  source  of  dissatisfaction  and 
the  practical  inconvenience  of  having  different  rates,  regulated  by 
distances,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
Congress  whether  one  uniform  rate  of  five  cents  for  all  distances 
would  not  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  Department,  diminish,  if  not 
entirely  prevent,  such  heavy  drafts  on  the  treasury,  and  heai  pro- 
mote the  interest  and  convenience  of  the  people. 

In  relation  to  the  franking  pnvilege,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  to  what 
extent  it  is  abused — not  often,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  allowed  by  law,  but  by  others,  who  take  the  liberty  to  sign  their 
names  under  some  pretended  authority  to  do  so,  or  under  no  author- 
ity at  all.  It  is  impossible  for  the  28,000  postmasters  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  judge  of  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures,  and  there- 
fore they  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  abuses.  In  times  of  national  as 
well  as  State  elections,  the  post-office  conveyances  are  literally  load- 
ed down  with  partisan  documents,  for  which  it  is  evident  somebody 
should  pay,  if  it  is  expected  that  the  Department  should  even  approx- 
imate its  own  support.  Now,  if  it  be  desired  by  Congress  that  all 
these  documents  be  transmitted  at  public  expense,  let  the  stamps  be 
furnished  and  charged  to  members  who  frank  them,  so  that  Congress 
may  keep  watch  over  the  privileges  granted  to  their  own  members, 
and  prevent  abuses  which  this  Department  has  no  power  to  detect. 

NuMBKR  of  PoffT-OrncKS. — ^Whole  number  80th  Jime  last,  27,977 ;  of  which 
400  are  of  the  class  denominated  presidential — 

Number  established  dnring  last  fiscal  year 2,121 

Nnmber  discontinned 780 

Increase 1,891 

Number  of  postmasters  appointed 8,284 

Of  these,  4,595  were  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  resignation,  998  by 
removals,  278  by  deaths,  292  by  change  of  names  and  sites,  and  2,121  on 
establishment  of  new  offices. 

Whole  number  of  offices  December  1,  1858 28,678 
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Tbanbpobtatiok  StATiSTXcfs. — On  SOfii  June  last  there  were  in  operation 
8,296  mail  routet.  The  number  of  contraetors  was  7,044.  The  length  of  these 
routes  is  estimated  at  260,608  miles;  total  nnniial  tamnsportation,  78,765,491 
miles ;  and  cost  $7^795,418,  divided  as  follows : 

MIIm.        Ann!  Transportation.  Coi^t. 

RaUroad 24,481 26,768,462 $2,828,301 

Steamboat 17,043 4,569,610 1,288,916 

Coach 58,700 19,565,784 1,909,844 

Inferior  grades 166,429 28,876,695 .. . . . .   1,828,867 

Compared  with  the  serrioe  reported  June  30,  1857,  there  is  an  addition  of 
18,002  miles  to  the  length  of  routes,  and  of  $1,178,872  to  the  cost,  divided  as 
follows : 

Hiks. 

BaiJpoad 1,901 

Steamboat 1,798 

Coach 4,371 

Inferior  routes 9,982 

The  lettings  of  new  contracts  for  the  term,  commencing  Ist  July  last, 
embraced  twenty-one  States  and  Territories  of  the  Northwest,  West,  and  South- 
west, including  California,  New-Mexico,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Washii^^n. 

The  following  table  shows  this  new  service,  including  the  great  overland 
route  and  Tehuantepec  route : 


Cost 

.$268,464 

.    241,916 

.   499,018 

163,982 


Conrejanee. 

MilM  of  length. 

Miles  of  Annual 
Transportation. 

Cost. 

Railroad 

8,608 

16,146 

40,065 

115,547 

8,972,850 

8,821,462 

18,988,727 

18,997,016 

$1,022,487 

Steamboat 

1,861,758 

Coach 

2,580,460 

Inferior  modes 

1,520,555 

Total 

180,851 

45,225,055 

6,486,210 

Compared  with  the  services  on  the  80th  June  last,  in  the  same  States  and 

Territories,  the  length  of  routes  is  increased  27,978  miles ;  the  annual  trans- 
portation thereon,  9,026,666 ;  and  the  cost,  2,248,166. 

On  the  80th  June,  there  were  in  the  service — 

440  route  agents,  at  a  compensation  of $884,750  00 

28  express  route  agents,  at  a  compensatbn  of 28,000  00 

28  local  agents,  at  a  compensation  of. 29,989  00 

1464  mail  mensengers,  at  a  compensation  of 184,684  41 

Total 577,878  41 


Tlus  amount,  with  the  increased  cost  of  service  under  new  c<m- 

tracts  commencing  Jul}^  1 2,248,166  00 

Added  to  the  cost  of  service,  as  in  operation  June  80 7,796,418  00 

Makes  total  for  current  year 10,616,947  41 

Bkvenub  and  Expenditures. — The  expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  amounted  to . . .  $12,722,470  01 

For  transportation  of  irdand  mails,  including  pa^r- 
ments  to  loute  agents,  local  agents,  and  mail 
messengers .$7,821,556  88 

For  transportation  of  foreign  mails,  including 

service  on  Isthmus  of  Panama 424,497  84 

For  compensation  of  postmasters,  clerks  in  post- 
oflSces,  ship  And  steamboat  letters,  advertising, 
payment  of  letter  carriers,  postage  stamns, 
stamped  envelopes,  balanoes  on  ibreiga  mam, 

&C..V. r TT 4,476,415  84 

12,722,470  01 
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Adding  $91  90  loet  by  bad  debts,  and  aiib(;raottng  $9S5  86, 
gained  on  the  tnspense  acooont,  leaves  net  amount  of  ezpendi- 
tares  $12,721,636  66,  as  adjusted  in  the  Auditor's  Office. 
The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  1858,  including  receipts  firom 

letter  carriers  and  foreign  postages,  amounted  to $7,486,792  86 

Add  permanent  annual  appropriations  for  transportation  and 

delivery  of  free  mail  matter  for  Oongress  and  the  Ezeoutive 

Departments 700,000  00 

Total  revenue 8,186,792  86 

Which  fidls  short  of  the  expenditures,  as  adjusted  on  the 
Auditor's  books 4,584,848  70 

The  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Department,  on  the 
books  of  the  Auditor,  on  June  80,  1857,  was. 1,168,886  05 

The  receipts  of  Department  from  all  sources  during  tiie  year 

1858 7,487,718  21 

Amount  of  various  appropriations  drawn  from  treasury  during 
the  year,  was 4,679,270  71 

Total  receipts 18,830,874  97 

Whole  amount  of  expenditures  in  year 12,722,561  91 

Leaving  to  credit  of  Department,  on  July  1, 1858 608,318  06 

Estimate  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  in  1859 — 

Expenditures : 14,776,520  00 

Means 11,094,898  00 

Deficiency $8,682,127  00 

Ocean  Mah^. — The  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  last  session, 
above  referred  to,  provides  that  "  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  tbe  Post- 
master-Greneral  to  make  any  steamship  or  other  new  contract  for 
carrying  tbe  mails  on  the  sea  for  a  longer  period  than  two  years,  nor 
for  any  other  compensation  than  the  sea  and  inland  postages  on  the 
mails  so  transported ;"  and  the  fifth  section  of  said  act  confines  the 
compensation  to  the  sea  postage  only,  if  the  transportation  is  by  a 
foreign  vessel.  Can  the  service  be  obtained  on  these  terms  ?  The 
Postmaster-General  believes  that  it  may  be.  If  deemed  expedient 
to  employ  foreign  vessels,  it  is  certain  that  parties  now  stand  ready 
to  take  the  mails  for  the  sea  postage.  But  shall  this  service  be  re- 
linquished entirely  to  foreign  steamers  ?  and  if  not,  will  American  lines 
contract  under  the  existing  law  t  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  it  is 
for  the  interest  ef  this  Government  to  employ  American  in  prefer- 
ence to  foreign  steamers  for  the  conveyance*  of  our  mails,  if  they  can 
be  secured  on  the  terms  authorized  by  law ;  but  whether  this  may  be 
done,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Save  during  the  winter  months,  there 
would  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  mails  carried  on  these 
terms ;  but  for  a  period  so  short  as  two  years,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  contracts  with  American  lines  could  be  obtained  to  carry  regu- 
larly the  year  round.  To  secure  to  such  lines  their  due  share  of  the 
postages,  it  is  essential  that  perfect  regularity  should  be  observed  in 
winter  as  well  as  during  the  other  months  of  the  year,  by  at  least  a 
weekly  departure  and  arrival  on  either  side.  The  want  of  regularitr 
heretofore  has  had  the  effect  to  ^ve  the  advantage  to  the  Britisii 
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lines.  The  eTidence  is  now  before  me,  that  of  the  correspondence, 
for  instance,  between  the  United  States  and  Switzerland,  out  of  5,000 
letters,  4,800  were  transmitted  by  British  vessels,  owing,  it  is  be- 
liered,  mainly  to  the  circumstance  of  the  known  r^nlarity  of  these 
vessels  in  sailing  on  a  given  day.  Why  may  not  the  same  regularity 
be  establiBhed  and  maintained  by  American  ships  1  Let  this  be  done, 
and  no  good  reason  is  perceived  why  they  may  not  carry  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  mails,  the  postage  on  which  would  afford  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  service. 

SouTHKRK  Ocean  Mails. — As  calculated  to  furnish  the  requisite 
facilities  of  communication  between  Europe  and  the  Southern  and 
Honthwestem  States,  the  projected  lines  between  Norfolk  and  Eng- 
land  and  between  New-Orleans  and  Bordeaux,  in  France,  are  among 
the  most  important  to  be  established.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
the  advantages  these  lines  would  be  certain  to  have  in  developing 
the  resources  of  those  States.  They  could  not  fail  to  be  otherwise 
than  highly  satisfactory.  The  lines  to  Bremen  and  Havre,  touching 
at  Southampton,  should  be  continued,  and,  if  practicable,  increased 
to  semi-monthly  service.  A  Bremen  company  is  now  running  fine 
steamers  semi-monthly  between  New- York  and  Bremerhaven,  carry- 
ing the  mails  for  the  postages.  If  this  can  be  done  by  parties  in 
Bremen,  why  not,  also,  by  enterprising  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  thus  secure  a  regular  and  permanent  weekly  communication  t 
Such  an  arrangement  would  not  only  afford  the  best  and  cheapest 
means  for  the  transmission  of  the  mails  between  the  United  States 
and  continental  Europe,  and  it  may  be  to  and  from  the  East  Indies 
by  the  way  of  Trieste,  but  it  would  also  be  highly  advantageous  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  With  reference  to  an  American  overland 
communication  to  India,  via  Trieste,  the  Postmaster-General  is  credi- 
bly informed  that  negotiations  are  pending  to  this  end  between  the 
Lloyds  steamship  companies  of  Bremen  and  Trieste,  and  the  inter- 
mediate railroad  companies ;  and  that  it  is  intended  to  take  effect  so 
soon  as  a  weekly  line  is  established  between  the  United  States  and 
Bremen.  It  is  believed  that  this  route  will  furnish  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter facilities  of  communication  than  any  existing  route. 

As  r^ards  a  line  from  some  suitable  port  in  the  United  States  to 
Brazil,  and  the  ext^sion  of  the  California  line  from  Panama  to  the 
South  Pacific  coast,  which,  for  commercial  as  well  as  for  mail  pur- 
poses, it  is  so  desirable  should  be  established,  and  the  line  from  New- 
Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz,  it  is  apparent  that  the  postages  to  be  derived 
therefrom  would  defray  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the  expense  of  the 
service.  The  Postmaster-General  regards  it  as  highly  important 
that  the  line  to  Vera  Cruz  should  be  continued.  From  the  first  of 
July  to  the  first  of  November  of  this  year,  there  was  no  mail  upon 
this  line,*  and  temporary  service  is  now  performed  for  the  postages 
only,  in  the  hope  that  Congress  will  immediately  authorize  the 
making  of  a  contract  at  a  reasonable  compensation.  The  Post- 
master-Greneral  respectfully  recommends  this,  and  that  the  same 
authority  be  granted  respecting  lines  to  Brazil  and  the  South  Pacifie. 
The  contract  on  the  Charleston  and  Havana  line  will  expire  on  the 
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dOth  of  June  next,  aaid  this,  also,  it  is  apparent,  wid  require  other 
tad  than  what  could  be  derived  from  the  postages  to  sustain  it  The 
Vera  Cruz  and  Havana  lines,  as  well  as  the  lines  to  California, 
should  be  dassed  as  coastwise,  and,  whether  susceptible  of  being  sus- 
tained from  the  postages  or  not,  should  not  be  subject  to  that 
restriction. 

In  his  last  annual  report  the  Postmaster-Gen»*al  recommended 
an  appropriation  for  one  year's  extension  of  the  mail  steamship  con- 
tract on  the  Pacific,  between  Panama,  San  Francisco,  and  Astoria, 
in  order  that  the  service  by  the  connecting  lines  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  might  terminate  simultane- 
ously, as  originally  intended  by  Congress.  A  specific  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  was  made  in  the  act  of  June  J4,  1858 ;  but  as  the 
fourth  section  of  said  act  contains  the  provision,  also,  above  men- 
tioned, that  the  compensation  imder  any  new  ocean  mail  steamship 
contract  shall  be  limited  to  the  postages  on  the  mails  so  transported, 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  this  provision  was  intended  by 
Congress  to  apply  to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Pacific  mail 
steamship  contract.  This  question  was  submitted  to  the  Attomey- 
C^eneral,  who  decided  that  it  could  not  have  been  so  intended ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  contract  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
which  expired  on  the  1st  of  October,  1858,  was  extended  at  the 
same  rate  of  compensation  to  the  1st  of  October,  1859,  the  date  of 
expiration  of  the  contract  on  this  side  of  the  Isthmus,  the  company 
agreeing  also  to  transport  from  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  transit,  to  and  from  San  Francisco,  all  midls  r^larly  convey- 
ed between  New-Orleans  and  such  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  route,  without  additional  compensation. 

The  New- York  and  New-Orleans  Steamship  Company,  running  a 
line  of  steamers  between  those  cities  via  Havana,  heretofore  carry- 
ing only  a  ship-letter  mail,  have  entered  into  contract  with  the  De- 
partment for  semi-monthly  trips,  except  in  July,  commencing  Ist  of 
August  last,  and  to  continue  till  30th  June,  1860,  at  a  compensation 
limited  to  the  sea  and  inland  postages  on  the  mails  transported.  Up 
to  12th  November,  six  round  trips  have  been  performed,  the  average 
pay  per  trip  amounting  to  $903. 

Tehuantrpec  Route  and  East  Indian  Comherob. — By  the  time 
the  contracts  for  the  California  lines,  via  Panama  and  Tehuantepeo, 
expire,  on  the  Ist  October,  1859,  it  is  probable  that  the  route  by 
Lake  Nicaragua  will  have  been  re-opened,  and  in  sucoessful  opera- 
tion. This  presents  the  question,  whether  one,  two,  or  all  throe  of 
these  routes  shall  thereafter  be  employed  for  mail  purposes.  The 
Tehuantepec  route  is  the  shortest  and  most  readily  protected  against 
intermptions ;  but  it  will  be  comparatively  too  new,  and  the  line  of 
staging  too  long,  to  furnish  with  certainty  adequate  and  8aTisfiBu;tory 
communication  between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  possessions.  While 
it  is  destined,  no  doubt,  to  become  a  transit  of  the  first  importance, 
it  will  deserve  the  highest  patronage  and  encouragement,  stUl  it  can- 
BOt  supersede  the  necessity  of  one  or  more  routes  through  Central 
America.  Indeed,  every  year  is  demonstrating  that  the  United 
States  may  need,  not  only  for  postal,  but  for  commercial  purposes  of 
vast  magnitude,  additional  transit  routes. 
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llie  Paoama  Isthmus  roule  is  now  used  only  imdar  a  contraol 
with  the  railroad  company,  who,  in  torn,  hold  it  by  a  charter  grants 
ed  by  the  local  government  This  company  mighty  at  any  time,  re- 
fuse to  contract  with  the  United  States,  or  its  demands  for  transpor* 
tation  might  be  so  exorbitant  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition.  Aftict 
much  controversy,  the  department  has  not  been  able  to  reduce  the 
price  of  transportation  of  the  mails  upon  it  below  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum — ^a  price  bdieved  to  be  entirely  too  high  for 
only  48  miles  of  railroad ;  and  there  will  be  the  same  exposure  to 
exorbitant  demands  upon  the  Nicaragua  route  under  the  direction  of 
a  private  company.  To  relieve  the  department  from  a  condition  so 
dependent,  as  well  as  to  create  a  competition  which  might  prevent 
extortion,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  route  by  Nicara- 
gua should  be  re-o])ened,  and  its  undisturbed  use  for  the  transp(»t&- 
tion  of  the  mails,  passengers,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  secured  by 
the  solemn  guarantees  of  a  public  treaty.  Without  this,  in  view  of 
the  unstable  condition  of  the  local  governments  of  Central  America, 
the  safety  and  security  of  transportation  can  hardly  be  relied  on. 
Contracts  given  by  these  governments  to  individuals  or  companies, 
in  the  absence  of  a  regular  treaty,  under  which,  if  necessary,  the 
power  of  the  United  States  might  be  invoked  to  enforce  fulfilment, 
may  be  irregularly,  if  not  unjustly  revoked,  and  the  department  be 
embarrassed  by  the  rival  claims  of  contending  parties,  unable  to  de- 
termine satisfactorily  with  whom  it  should  contract. 

The  late  treaties  with  China  and  Japan,  and  the  rapid  growth  and 
vast  mineral  resources  of  Australia,  have  made  all  the  transit  routes 
of  Central  America  of  increased  importance  to  the  United  States. 
Bj  them  the  Atlantic  section  of  our  country  would  be  enabled  equal- 
ly with  that  of  the  Pacific  to  participate  in  that  Asiatic  commerce 
which  made  Tyre,  Alexandria,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  the  market- 
houses  of  the  world.  It  is  the  almost  exclusive  enjoyment  of  this 
trade  which  makes  Great  Britain  the  first  commercial  power  of  mod- 
em times. 

The  United  States,  from  hw  mediate  position  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  from  her  agricultural  productions,  particularly  those  of 
cotton  and  tobacco,  ought  now  to  participate  largely  in  the  advan- 
tages of  this  trade.  This  she  would  be  enabled  to  do  by  the  free  use 
of  these  transits,  and  by  other  communications  already  opened  and 
in  successful  operation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States,  es- 
pecially when  these  communications  are  taken  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  a  steam  mail  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan 
and  China.  Such  a  line,  it  is  confidently  believed,  would  draw  to  it 
not  only  the  correspondence  and  travel  of  our  own  country,  but  of 
Great  Britun  and  most  of  the  continent  of  £urope.  These,  with 
its  commercial  profits,  would  probably  sustain  it  without  any  other 
subsidy  than  the  postages  on  the  mails  conveyed.  After  the  first 
three  years,  the  Department  feels  confident  that  no  subsidy  whatever 
would  be  required  to  sustain  it.  Before  even  three  years  will  expire, 
there  is  every  probability  that  a  line  of  teleg^phs  will  be  completed 
from  San  Francisco  to  New- York,  and,  indeed,  to  every  important 
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dl^  on  the  Atlantic  Such  a  line  is  already  made,  as  we  nnder- 
atand,  nearij  to  the  summit  of  the  great  Nevada.  Letters  written 
in  England,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent,  are  transmitted  by 
steamers  to  Boston,  New-Yoric,  (Sic. ,  in  from  nine  to  eleven  dajs. 
They  can  be  transmitted  bj  telegraph  to  San  Francisco  in  one  or 
two  dajs  at  most,  and  thence  shipped  by  the  mail  line  to  Japan,  and 
China,  Australia,  Sdc — No  other  mode  of  communication  can  be  as 
expeditious  as  this ;  and  such  correspondence  would,  therefore,  con- 
stitute, with  the  regular  full  letter  correspondence  passing  through 
this  country,  no  inconsiderable  element  for  the  support  of  such  a  line. 
It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  that  the  minister  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States,  instead  of  coming  eastward  direct  to  San  Francisco,  and 
thence  to  Washington,  is  expected  to  go  to  England  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  and  thence  take  passage  to  the  city  of  New-York.  So  oar 
ministers  to  China  must  go  and  return  by  the  same  drcaitons 
route.  The  probability  that  by  suitable  exertions  much  of  this  trade, 
travel,  and  correspondence,  sian  be  made  to  pass  over  this  continent, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  strenuous  exertions  now  making  by  Great  Brit- 
ain to  secure  the  same  through  her  own  Canadian  possessions.  This 
rivalry  of  efibrt  is  for  the  greatest  commerce  of  the  world,  and  should 
call  forth,  as  doubtless  it  will,  the  energies  of  both  nations  to  secnre 
such  portions  of  it  as  each  shall  think  itself  fairly  entitled  to  receive. 


ABT.  II-THE  SOUTH  AUD  PR0GBES8. 
SENATOR  Hammond's  barnewell  speech. 

This  able  and  patriotic  speech,  with  its  clear  and  states- 
manlike views,  has  attracted  public  attention ;  but  as  a 
Texan  we  are  disposed  to  disonss  and  controvert  some  of  its 
positions. 

Gov.  Hammond  intimates  that  no  new  slave  territories  are 
to  be  had,  and  that  the  South  must  remain  quiescent  with  its 
present  area  of  slave  territory.  To  this  political  doctrine  we 
are  not  inclined  to  submit.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  area  of  slave  territory  in  the  United  States 
has  been  extended  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Floridas,  and  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  demooratio 
party,  since  the  days  of  President  Jefferson,  has  been  the  uni- 
form  advocate  of  expansion  and  progress,  and  to  urge  that  the 
democracy  of  the  South  should  now  come  to  a  '^dead  halt^^^ 
and  ground  arms  to  the  Black  Republicans,  is  a  sentiment 
which  many  here  in  Texas,  on  the  outer  verge  of  the  Southern 
frontier,  are  disinclined  to  adopt.  We  believe  there  is  more 
slave  territory  to  be  acquired — there  are  countries  we  may 
obtain  legitimately,  where  Southern  men  may  go  with  their 
property,  and  corUinm  their  domestic  institutions.     The  right 
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bank  of  the  Bio  Orande,  from  Arizona  to  the  inoath  of  that 
noble  river,  etretdies  out  before  us,  inviting  ooonpation,  and 
almost  begging  a  protectorate.  There  Southern  men  may  go- 
there  they  may  establish  their  institutions,  and  cause  their 
property  to  be  protected,  by  establishing  a  new  State  on  the 
most  legitimate  basis,  the  consent  of  the  governed.  With 
Texas  as  the  boundary  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  a  territory  reaching  to  the  Sierra  del  Madre  on  the  rights 
a  new  State  can  be  added  to  the  South,  by  the  assent  of  the 
rancheros  and  voting  population,  and  slavery,  which  was 
planted  there  .by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  benevolent  scheme 
of  the  pious  Las  Casas,  and  flourished  for  so  many  years,  may 
be  again  successfully  revived.  The  addition  of  one  or  several 
Soumern  States  to  the  Union  will  not,  we  are  aware,  restore 
that  equilibrium,  the  loss  of  which  was  so  much  deplored  by 
Mr.  Calhoun ;  but  the  acquisition  oS  another  Southern  State, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Bio  G-rande,  will  give  strength  to 
the  South,  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it. 

Senator  Hammond  intimates  that  the  Souih  may  be  com- 
polled  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  but  he  suggests  not  yet.  He 
cannot,  however,  deny  the  possibility,  if  not  probability,  of 
disunion,  and  it  is  for  that  contii^ncy,  serious  as  it  may  be, 
that  the  South  ought  to  be  prepared.  The  Senator  well  re- 
marks, that  before  "  these  Southern  States  will  be  placed  in 
the  condition  of  St.  Domingo  or  Jamaica,  or  one  at  all  approx- 
imating to  it,  they  will  rend  this  Union  into  fragments,  and 
plunge  the  world  in  ruin."  We  trust  that  by  a  close  union  of 
the  South,  and  the  adoption  of  the  expansive  principle,  we 
may  anticipate  a  more  happy  catastrophe.  The  South  vindi- 
cating her  rights  in  defence  of  her  institutions,  may  bring  the 
world  to  her  own  terms — obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  a  dis- 
tinct nationality,  and,  by  treaty  stipulations,  secure  adequate 
protection  for  her  rights  and  property. 

Thousands  of  rifles  are  sleeping  in  Texas  and  the  Southern 
States,  ready  to  awake  at  the  call  of  a  leader,  and  become  an 
"  Army  of  Occupation"  in  that  broad  territory  between  Men- 
terey  and  the  Bio  Grande.  They  will  be  ready  to  establish  a 
protectorate  over  that  portion  of  Northern  Mexico,  or  annex 
it  to  the  Union,  under  a  democratic  form  of  government — at 
all  events,  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it,  to  hold  the  territory  ready 
for  united  action  with  the  South,  if,  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  the  Federal  Constitution  should  be  abrogated  by  the 
aggressions  of  abolitionists. 

We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator,  that  no  new  slave  territory  is  to  be  had  by  the  South. 
It  appears  to  be  a  novel  application  of  the  ^'  masterly  itiac* 
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tivUy^^  doctrine,  formerly  apjdied  by  Senator  Calhoun  to  iba 
acquisition  of  territory.  Tke  South  ought  not,  we  submit,  to 
manacle  herself,  and  be  perpetually  inactive.  There  is  danger 
that  if  in  the  Union  she  oannot  expand  her  area,  she  may  be 
required  to  contract  it. 

The  Hon.  Senator  takes,  we  believe,  an  unsafe  view  of  the 
Indian  Reserves  west  of  Arkansas,  &c.  The  Indian  Territory 
south  and  west  of  Arkansas  is  non-slaveholding.  The  In- 
dians are  sound  on  this  question,  but  their  country  has  attract* 
ed  the  serpent  eye  of  abolitionism,  and  it  is  already  gloating 
over  its  prospective  prey.  The  South  must  be  vigilant,  or  it 
may  find  the  Indian  Territory,  covering  so  large  an  area,/ree- 
soiledj  in  amanner  similar  to  that  of  Kansas.  In  the  event 
that  Black  Republicanism  should  seize  on  the  Indian  Tern* 
tory,  forcing  its  way  down  to  ihe  northern  bank  of  Red  River, 
and  to  the  Une  of  Louisi^a,  we  of  Texas  would  be  reminded 
of  the  last  appeal  of  that  "  noble  old  Rom<my^  Q-ov.  Troup, 
to  the  Georgians,  on  an  anticipated  oonSict  with  the  Federal 
Government,  and  adopting  its  sentiment,  say  :  ^<  Hen  of  the 
South,  argument  is  exhausted,  stand  to  your  arms." 

As  to  the  quiescent  state  into  which  the  South,  as  the  Sen* 
ator  thinks,  must  subside,  we  disagree  with  him.  An  ed:io 
from  the  grave  of  the  lamented  Quitman,  may  remind  us  that 
the  <^  absorption  of  Mexican  territory"  onoe  held  a  prc»ni- 
nent  place  in  the  views  of  prominent  statesmen  and  warriors ; 
and  that  policy  among  Texans  is  not  forgotten,  but  has  its 
warm  advocates. 

We  have  expressed  our  sentiments  freely,  because  we  be* 
lieve  the  political  policy  of  non^expansion  to  the  South  is  not 
compatible  with  her  self-security,  nor  supported  by  history,  in 
the  prior  acquisitions  of  slave  territory  added  to  us  sinoe  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  the  acquisition  of  Texas  by  an- 
nexation. 

Leon  County,  Texas,  J. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 


1.— COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1867-'68. 

The  following  tables  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa* 
nry,  recently  submitted  to  Congress.  The  total  yalne  of  the  dnUable  imports 
for  the  hist  fiscal  year  was  $202,298,876,  against  $294,160,885  t)r  1866-7,  tad 
$257,684,286  for  the  year  1855~*6.  The  total  value  of  free  goods  last  year  was 
$80,819,276,  agamst  $66,729,806  for  1866-7,  and  $66,955,706  for  1856-'6.  Of 
the  free  goods  received  kst  year,  $64,756,976  were  free  by  the  tariflf  of  1846,  and 
$15,562,800  were  made  free  by  the  act  of  1857. 
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Cmmparatwt  vaiue  of  certain  artieUs  of  foreign  vroducHon  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  the  fUcal  years  ending  June  80/A. 


ABTICLB8.  1857.  1858. 

Te«,fre«  $6,767,860..  $6,777,295 

To»,  datiable 17^15 . .  4S|  ,'•20 

Coffee,  free 22,886,879..  18,;il,'«l 

Coffee,  dutiable  89,879. .  J^  759 

Copper  eheathtng 361,811 . .  H 1  ^)98 

Do.    bftnandpiga.  1,659,618..  1'M)xr,51 

Do.    ore 1,440,314..  1  ri  ;162 

Tin,b»r8     )  (  >e^,l26 

Tin,block«} 1,023,210  {  E7<Mf23 

Tin,  pig*     )  (  :u>58 

Tin,  pUtes 4,789.888..  ;>4i:i»68 

Iron,  bar  4,423,936..  J:  ;lH/na 

Do.   rod 809,901..  +:o499 

Do.    hoop 824,675..  2;  1. 126 

Do.    sheet 1,083,389..  !>r<  078 

Do.    pig 1,001,742..  :.'  149 

Do.   Rcrap 111,680..  i.,il3 

Do     railroad 7,465,696..  2,987.576 

Steel,  ca«t  &  German.  1,775,292..  1,147,773 

Do.    other 858,322..  725,338 

Do.    man.  nnspec...  970,133 

Copper,  manniactared  166,704..  104,032 

Lead  2,305,768..  1,972,243 

Watches 8.823,039..  2,118.838 

Buttons  and  moulds. .  929,049 . .  495  929 

Glass  KiWered 243,762 . .  198,109 

Glass,  plate 625,061..  397,310 

Glass,  window 641,093. .  626,747 

Paper,  writing 843,240..  256,322 

Paper  hangings 254,591 . .  104,758 

Glores 1,559,.'»2..  1,449,672 

China  &  earthenware.  4,037,064..  3,215,236 

Hides,  raw 10,010,090..  9,884,358 


ABTI0LB8.  1857.  1858. 

India  rubber $832,068..  $666,583 

Hair,  unmanu&ced..  458.705..  268,472 

Linseed 8,003,824..  8,243,174 

Wine  in  casks 2.448,913..  1,862,548 

Wine  in  bottles 1,825,292..  1,383.840 

Brandy 2,527.262..  2.282,463 

Grain  spirits 1,125,160..  1,158,517 

Other  spirits 218  907..  324,905 

Cordials 92,396..  104.269 

Beer,  tc  c,  in  casks . . .  221,290 . .  146,005 

Beer'in  bottles 638  550..  485.089 

MoULSses 8,259,175..  4,116,769 

Sugars,  brown 42,614,604..  23,317,486 

Sugars,  white 80,820..  109,887 

Sugars,  loaf,  ke 68,906 . .  1 ,001 

Tobacco 1,368.836..  1,^56,881 

Cigars 4,221,096..  4,123,208 

Snuff  2,626..  5,1W 

Other  manuf.  tobacco.  18,898..  22,898 

Cordage,  tarred 92,009 . .  73,627 

Cordage,  untarrod 64.433 . .  96,633 

Twine 69,957..  73,989 

Hemp 433,533..  381,367 

Manilla, Sun,  &c 2,353,891)  00007/10 

Jute,  Sisal,  ike 834.828  ]  2,^98,709 

Codilla. 92,520..  70,623 

Rags  (not  woollen) . .  I,448;i23..  971,126 

Salt 2.032,583..  1,134,920 

Coal ,....  772,663..  772,926 

Potatoes 87,573..  97,160 

Fish,  dried  96  607..  111,709 

Herrings  and  shad ....  49,213 . .  18.901 


Exports  of  Domestic  Produce  from  the  United  Stales  to  Foreign  Ports  for  the 
years  ending  June  ZOth, 


ARTICLES.  1857. 

or  THE  SEA.  Value. 

on— >perm   .     .  $1,216,888.. 

Do.  whale  k  other  fUh  863,666 . . 

Whalebone 1,307,322.. 

Spermaceti 34,917  \ 

Sparm  candles 85,121  { 

Vi'h,  dried  or  smoked .  670.348 . . 

Do.  pickled 211,383.. 


1858. 

Value. 

$1,097,606 

697,107 
1,106.223 

C6,012 

487,007 
197,441 


Total $3,739,64     $3,550,295 


OP  THE  P0RB8T. 

Stares  and  headings. . 

Shingles 

Boards,  planks,  & e. . . 

Bewn  timber. 

Other  lumber 

Oak  bark  «c  other  dye. 
Manufitc'res  of  wood . 

Tar  and  pitch 

Bosin  and  turpentine . 
AiJies,  pots  and  pearls. 

Ginseng 

Skins  and  fbrs 


$3,065,980. . 

212,805. 
4,170,686. 

616.786. 

638,406. 

822.754. 
3,158,424. 

3C8,610. 
1,544,672. 

696,^67. 

68,331. 

1,116,041 


$1,975,852 
596,461 

3,428,530 
292,168 

l,240y425 
392,825 

2,234.678 
100,679 

1,464,210 
664,744 
198,7i:6 

1,002,878 


Total $14,699,711    $13,475,671 


or  AOBICDLTURB. 
Of  Animal* — 
Beef $l;Z18348. 


Tallow. 

Hides 

Horned  Cattle. 

B«tt«p 

Cheese 


683,286. 
624,867. 
144,840. 
693,084. 
647,433. 


VOL.  I.— NO.  11. 


3,081,856 
824,970 
875,7.'>3 

1,2^^8,769 
641,863 
781,910 

7 


ABT10LB8.  1857. 

Pork $2,806,8fl7.. 

Hams  and  bacon....     4,511,442.. 
La«l 6,144,195. 


Hogs. 
Homes . 
Mulos.. 
Sheep . . 
Wool... 


6,52-... 
195,C27.. 
171,189.. 

22,768.. 

19,007.. 


1858. 

$1852,94? 

1,957,423 

3,809,501 

810,406 

283,371 

244,207 

49,31» 

211,861 


$16,783,458     $16,614,341 

Vegetablt  Food— 

Wheat $22,340.857. .  $9,061,504 

Flour 25,882,316..  19,828,834 

Indian  corn 6,184,660 . .  8,259,031^ 

Cornmeal 967,791 . .  877,692 

Rvemeal 116,828..  66,236 

Rye,  oats,  &e 680.1C8..  643,764 

Biscuit 663,256..  472,373 

Potatoes 205,616 . .  205,791 

Onioni 77,048..  75,628 

Apples 135.280..  74,868 

Bice 3,300,400  .  1370,618 


$58,8ai,176     $35,924,848 


Cotton,  Sea  IsUnd . .  181,676,869 
Tobacco 30,360,773 


,  131,886,661 
17,009,767 

833.350 
47,876 

876,063 
41,704 

Total $227,668,727  $201,633,408 


Flaxseed 
Clororseed.. 

Hemp 

Brown  sugar 
Hops 


625.. 
380,166.. 

46,907.. 
190,013. . 

84.852.. 
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jjknchitt.  19S7.  1S98. 
MururAOTvsis. 

Tfax ©1,988..  86,928 

llefia«dragar 3«8;a06..  200,724 

OhocoUte 1,932..  2,-304 

Spirits  (from  graio)  .  1,248,234. .  476,722 

Du.(frommola«ei)«.  1^16,636..  1,267,601 
Do.  (from  other  ma* 

teriaU) 120,011..  240,482 

koUaset 108,003..  115,803 

ViDegar 80,788..  24,386 

Beer,  ale,  porter  and 

cider 43,733..  69,582 

LiDMedoil 54,144..  48^225 

Spirita  torpeotiDe  . . .  741,346. .  1,089,282 

HouMhoId  fumitnre .  879,448 . .  032,409 

Carriagea,  can,  &c...  476,894  .  777,921 

Hate 254,208..  126,525 

fiaddlor/ 45,222..  65^ 

Candlef ,  adamaatim, 

Jto 677,398..  028,609 

Soap... 630,085..  305,704 

Snaff 11,526..  10,109 

tobacco,  manofac'ed  1,447,027..  2,400,115 

Leather 497,714..  605.589 

BootaandahoM 813,995.  663,005 

Cables  and  cordage  . .  286,163 . .  212,840 

Ganpowder 308244..  865,173 

Salt 190,609..  162660 

Lead 58,€24..  48,119 

Iron— pig 63,390..  24,087 

Bar 64,506..  26,082 

Naila 270,827..  155,762 

Caatloga 280,067..  464,415 

(Khermannfketiircsor  4,107,687..  4,050,628 

Coppcr,braaii,  &c  ...  607,054..  1,085,223 

Medical  drugs 886,000. .  681,278 

Cottona — printed  and 

colored 1,785,686. .  2,060,194 

Cottons— white  other 

than  duck 8,463,230 . .  1,598,136 

Cottona— duck 252,100 . .  183,869 

Do.  other  manufkc.  614,153..  1,800,285 

Hempthread 1,066..  1,326 


Amn0LB«.  186T.  UU. 

Hemp  bags,  &e 33,687..  87,7« 

Wearing  apparel 338,442. .  210,0Bft 

Sarthenware,  ftc> . . . .  84,966. .         38,T8S 

Comba  and  battona. ..  30,700 . .  4<«a40 

Brushes  and  brooms..  7,824..  49.118 

Billiard  apparataa....  733..  8^1 

UmbreUaa  It  paraaoU  6,846. .  B^m 

Morocco,  &c 2,110..  13,000 

Fire  enginea 21,524..  7.3S0 

Printing  materiala. . .  62,747 . .  106,498 

Muaical  inatrumenU.  127,748. .  99,7U 

Bookaandmapa 277,647..  900,714 

Stationer/ 224,767..  229,891 

Paints  and  Tandah...  228,320..  ISIJOT 

Glassware 179,900..  314,098 

Tinware 6,622..  OI^SS 

Mann&c.    of    pewter 

and  lead 4,818..  27,897 

Marble  and  atone 111,403 . .  138^ 

India  rubber  boota  and 

ahoea.  831,126..  115,931 

Do.  other  mannfkc.  ot  312^ . .  197«4a 

Gold  and  aiWer  leaf.  16,477..  26,386 

JewelrT,&c 28,070..  28,819 

Artificial  flowera... 592 

Trnnka  and  rallaea ...  87 ,748 . .  59,441 

Lard  oU 92,400..  60,998 

0;1   cake  1,186,980..  1,436,811 

Bricks,  lime  &  cement  68,002..  108,821 
Unenumerated  mana- 

fact'ea. 8,392,722..  3,601,788 

«o»l 616,861..  668,014 

Ice 919,816..  200,695 

Qnickailrer 666,480..  139,184 

Gold  &  aUyer  bullion.  31,800,980..  32,033,906 
Gold  and  silver  coin.  28,777,372..  10,474,040 
Raw  produce  not  ape- 

clfled 1,266,828..  1,561,910 

Total  ezporta  of  do- 

meatic  produce. .  $338,986,065  $29^,768,979 


2.— COMMERCE  OF  NEW-YORK— REVIVAL. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  furnishes  some  interesting  comparatiye  statistics. 

Foreign  Imports  at  New-York  for  eleven  mantha,  from  January  Ist. 


' 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

Xntered  for  consumption 

Bntered  for  warehooaing 

Vreegooda 

Specie  and  bullion 

$148,562,621 

84,650,286 

16.760,050 

1^67,540 

$120,107,080 
70^033,885 
10,063,434 
12,916,010 

$98,167 ,« 

^116,146 

20,089,668 

9,200,987 

Total  entered  at  port 

$201,541,406 
24.007,168 

$221,421,318 
87,024,082 

$189,529,449 
85,684,657 

Withdrawn  from  warehouae 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  for  eleven  months  of  the  current  year  hatia 
been  $81,898,876  beluw  the  corresponding  total  for  1857,  and  $62,018,963  belov 
the  total  for  the  same  period  of  1856. 

Exports  from  New-York  to  Foreign  Ports  for  deven  montJis,  from  January  1st, 


1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

Domeatio  produee. 

Foreira  merchandise  (f^e) .........  ^ . 

$71,007,027 

876,688 

9,887,093 

85,489,685 

$58,070,807 

8,726,207 

6,104,564 

86,825,129 

$504Me,6S5 
1,416,905 

Do.             (dutiable) 

-flpeeieand  buUien 

8,600,107 
24,106,998 

Total  ezporta 

$U0,209,908 
T4,770,818 

$105,696,870 
68,801,748 

$70,360,320 
55,fl96,097 

Total,  exduaiTa  of  Specie 

.^.. 
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Recmfit  for  Custom*  at  Neto-  York,  from  Jomuary  \0t. 


Yiist  qiutrter 

Second  qaarler 

Third  qu&rter 

In  October 

In  NoTember 

Total  tince  Jannarj  1 


1868. 


$ll,6i3,Ml  46 
10,808,464  20 
14,430,078  08 
8,391,230  97 
2,774,845  63 


$43,137,300  48 


1887. 


$13,406,813  S8 

5,886,708  06 

13,183,832  90 

867,534  09 

1,121,792  70 


$34,466,681  90 


1868. 


$5,916,711  60 
5470,400  97 
9,605^58  97 
2,054,8i4  43 
1,706,529  47 


$24y455,835  44 


8.— THE  WRECKING  SYSTEM  OF  FLORIDA. 

In  the  new  work  on  *'  Wreck  and  Salvage,"  by  Jndge  Marvin,  (from  whose 
decisions  there  is  no  appeal,  except  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, ) 
he  furnishes  much  valuable  matter  for  underwriters.  He  says  that  priorto  1821, 
when  Florida  belonged  to  Spain,  wreckers  from  the  Bahama  Islaiios  constantly 
cruised  along  the  Florida  reefe,  and  saved  large  amounts  of  shipwrecked  prop- 
erty, which  they  carried  to  Nassau.  In  1821,  the  country  was  transferred  to 
the  United  States  by  Spain  ;  and  soon  after  that  event  a  few  houses  were  built, 
and  a  small  settlement  of  Americans  was  made  by  John  W.  Simonton,  Pardon 
C.  Green,  and  others,  on  the  Island  called,  by  the  Spaniards  Cayo  Hoeso  (Bone 
Mand),  and  by  the  Americans  Key  West,  in  1822,  Congress  established  a  port 
of  entry  at  this  place.  The  settlers  built  wharves  and  storehouses,  and  wefls 
soon  in  a  condition  to  receive  and  store  goods,  and  re])air  and  refit  vessels  of 
moderate  size.  In  1825,  Congress  prohibited  the  carrying  of  wrecked  goods 
found  on  the  coast  to  any  foreign  place,  and  required  all  such  goods  to  be 
brought  to  some  port  o»f  entry  in  the  United  States. 

This  broke  up  the  business  of  the  Bahama  wreckers,  and  Key  West  became 
the  central  point  for  the  business  of  wrecking  on  the  coast.  In  1828,  Congress 
eatablished  a  court  at  Key  West,  vested  with  adm^lty  jurisdiction.  The 
judge  was  empowered  to  license  wrecking  vessels.  This  court  was  abolished 
by  the  admission  of  Florida  into  the  Union  in  1845,  and  a  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  established  in  its  {>lac6  in  1847.  The  judge  is  authorized,  as 
in  the  act  of  1828,  to  license  wrecking  vessels.  The  act  reads,  "No  vessel  or 
master  thereof  shall  be  regularly  employed  in  the  business  of  wrecking  on  the 
ooast  of  Florida,  without  the  license  of  the  judge  of  said  court ;  and  before 
licensing  any  vessel  or  master,  the  iudge  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  vessel  is 
seaworthy,  and  properly  and  suMciently  fitted  and  equipped  for  the  business 
of  saving  property  snipwrecked  and  in  distress,  and  that  the  master  thereof  is 
trustworthy  and  innocent  of  an^  fraud  or  misconduct  in  relation  to  any  prop- 
erty shipwrecked  or  saved  on  said  coast.'* 

It  has  been  held  by  the  jud^e,  that  embezzlement  of  wrecked  g^oods,  volun^ 
tary  running  a  vessel  aground  under  the  pretence  of  piloting  her,  colluding 
with  the  master  of  a  vessel  wrecked  or  in  distress,  or  corrupting  him  by  any 
unlawful  present  or  promise,  are,  severally,  cood  causes  ftrom  withholding  or 
revoking  the  license.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  trading  or  transient  ressels, 
but  only  to  vessels  engaged  in  wrecking  as  a  business.  Forty-seven  yesseli^ 
averaging  fifty  tons  each,  and  carrying  about  eight  men  each,  have  Uoenssa  flt 
the  present  time — 1858.  This  number  is  fully  Mequate  to  all  the  wants  of 
conmieree,  and  encouragement  ought  not  to  be  given  to  axiy  increase.  Some  of 
these  vessels,  fally  one  half,  associate  fishing  for  the  Havana  market  with 
wrecking.  Licensed  wreckers  ore  required,  by  a  rule  of  cocrrt,  to  institute  ju- 
dicial proceedings  for  salvage  against  all  property  found  by  them  derelict  or 
abandoned,  at  sea  or  on  the  coast. 

4.— THE  COFFEE  TRADE  OF  NEW4)RLEANS. 

The  Kew-Orieana  Prieu  Owrrmt  sagrs  : 

The  eommereial  year  opened  with  a  large  stock  of  coffee  on  hand,  and  the 
BMirket  wore  a  heavy  appearance  during  the  first  four  months,  prices  felling  to 
m  pouit  Uiat  nateriaUy  cheeked  the  import  from  Brazil,  and  induced  the  tran- 
jjMp^ntBr  of  aevaiaL  fajrgoea  to  Europa.    The  total  imports  of  the  year  Amooxtt 
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to  286»228  bftgs,  ftU  from  Brazil,  except  1,268  bags  from  Cuba,  and  Um  maiket 
▼alae,  estimated  at  the  aTerage  price  of  the  aeaaon.  is  about  $2,826,450. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  p«rtioiilan  of  Import,  Stock,  4c.,  for  the  year 
«ided  August  Slst,  1858  : 

Estimated  Stock  out  of  Grocers*  hands  on  1st  Sept.,  1857, 

of  all  kinds bags..    107,000 

Imports  direct  from — 

Kio  de  Janeiro 284,955 

Cuba,   Ac, 1,268—286,228 

Received  coastwise  for  sale 81,826 

Making  a  supply  of 424,649 

Total  supply  last  year 488,871 

Decrease  this  year 68,822 

Total  supply  as  above • 424,549 

Deduct  transhipped  to  Europe 14,029 

Stock  on  hand  August  dlst,  1868 29,000  —43,028 

Taken  for  consumption  in  1857-*58 881,520 

Do.  do.  1856-»67 876,825 

Do.  do.  1855-*56 888,298 

The  annexed  table  presents  a  comparison  of  the  direct  imports  into  this  port 
fcr  the  past  fifteen  years  : 

FroiD  Froin 

Bio  de  Janeiro.  Cuba,  Laguajra,  &c. 

1844 161,082 712,867 

1845 167,669 4,094 

1846 215,081 10,899 

1847 205,111 48,981 

1848 /.. 239,871 8,590 

1849 299,129 16,341 

1850 225,018 20,627 

1851 274,690 10,867 

1852 858,616 12,525 

1858 888,412 10,812 

1854 228,660 11,057 

1855 841.138 2,228 

1856 379,232 10.885 

1857 427,328 6,057 

1858 284,955 1,268 

6.— TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS,  1857-*58. 

▲8  PSEPARBD  FOB  THB  AKNUAL  HXPOBT  OT  TBI  IT.  O.   PRICKS  OUBBBfT. 

ToBAGoo.^The  stock  remaining  on  hand,  on  the  Ist  September  last,  in- 
cluding all  on  shipboard  not  cleared,  was  18,711  hogsheads,  and  of  which 
Ihere  were  estimated  to  be  unsold,  in  first  and  second-hands,  about  9,000  hogs- 
beads,  and  the  quotations,  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  were  as  follows : 

Lugs — Factory 8  ®  9 

"      Planters* 9 J<®  10^ 

LxAF — ^Inferior  to  Common 11  ^12^ 

"       Fair 18  <®18^ 

"      Fine lH<8>lbk 

"      Choice  ClarksviUe,  Ac 16  ^18 

Fbostbd 7    &  9k 

In  the  early  part  of  September  some  6,000  hotheads  were  sold  at  about  this 
range,  but  subsequently  the  market  was  dull  with  sales  of  only  a  few  hundred 
ho^eads,  the  business  of  the  month  summing  up  less  than  6,000  hogsheadsi 
dosing  with  nominal  quotations.  The  month's  receipts  were  668  hogsheads. 
In  October  the'  financial  difilcultiea  brought  the  market  nearly  to  a  stuid,  b«l 
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two  or  three  buyers  were  enabled  to  operate  afc  redneed  prices,  and  the  salea 
amounted  to  about  2000  hogsheads  against  the  reeeiptsof  225  hogsheads,  the  oloiiB§ 
rates,  it  was  said,  indicating  a  decline  of  fally  1  cent  %>'  lb .,  but  the  market  was 
too  unsettled  for  qnotations.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  eziBted  in  Kovember,  tha 
sales  of  the  month  reaching  barely  700  hogsheads  with  receipts  of  267  hogsheads, 
the  stock  on  sale  being  only  2,000  to  2,600  hogsheads.  In  December  the  arrivals, 
were  rather  more  liberal,  amounting  to  1,171  hogsheads,  but  the  market  continued 
inactive,  and  sales  of  only  1,150  hogsheads  were  reported.  Prices,  during  that 
month  and  the  previous  one,  were  understood  to  be  considerably  lower,  but 
were  not  made  public  in  a  single  instance.  The  market  opened  dull  in  January, 
but  we  were  enabled  to  resume  quotations,  which  are  as  follows  : 

NEW  CBOP. 

LuGi — ^Factory — ® — 

••      Phintcrs* 5®  6 

LiAr — ^Inferior  to  Common 6i®  7k 

"      Fair 8  ®  8^ 

•♦      Fine 9  ®10 

••      Choice  Ckrksville,  Ac, 10  ®  11 

t 

OLD  CROP — ^KZTKKMK  FKICXS. 

Low  Refused  to  Choice  Selected 7  ®  14  and  16. 

Aese  figures  indicate  a  decline  of  6  ^  6  and  7c.  ^  lb  since  September.  The 
month's  sales  were  about  2,900  hogsheads,  against  receipts  of  2,867  hogsheada. 
During  February  the  market  wore  a  firmer  appearance,  and  toward  the  dosa 
prices  advanced  i  ^  ic  ^Ib.,  the  sales  of  the  month  embracing  5,800  hogsheads, 
and  the  receipts  6,420  hogsheads.  In  March  the  movement  was  very  lair  and 
the  supply  Uueral,  sellers  generally  having  the  advantage.  The  sales  of  tha 
month  were  6,750  hoesheads,  against  receipts  of  7,990  hogsheads,  the  dosinff  rates 
showing  a  further  advance  of  i  ®  ic.  as  indicated  by  Uie  quotations  as  foUows 

Lugs — Factory l — @ — 

"      Planters' p 5|®  7 

LiAF — Inferior  to  Common 7^  8 

"      Fair .* 8i(®  81- 

"      Fine 91^^10^ 

"      Choice  ChirksviUe,  Ac lOf® Hi 

OLD  CROP — KZTRKMK  FRICK8. 

Low  Refused  to  Choice  Selected 7  ®  18  and  14. 

April  opened  with  a  good  demand  and  a  firm  market,  and  a  further  improve- 
ment of  i  ®  ic.  was  realized  on  the  Fine  and  Choice  grades,  but  with  larga 
receipts  and  an  accnmulatinsr  stock  the  advance  was  lost,  and  at  the  close  our 
quotations  were  reduced  to  uie  following  range  : 

Lugs — Factory — <® — 

"      Planters 6  (3)  7 

Ijur — Inferior  to  Common 7  ®  7^ 

••      Fair 7|(®  8i 

•*      Fine 8|®10 

*'      Choice  Clarksville,  4c lOi  <S)  Hi  and  12 

OLD  CROP — IXTRKMK  PRICKS. 

Low  Refused  to  Choice  Selected 7  ®  18  and  14. 

llie  reported  sales  of  the  month  were  9,500  hogsheads,  and  the  receipts  18,710 
hogsheads,  a  stock  of  about  12,000  hogsheads  remaining  unsold.  By  the  middle 
of  May  the  stock  had  accumulated  to  about  20,000  hogsheads,  and  buyers 
obtaincKl  further  concessions,  the  market  closing  at  about  the  following  range  of 
prices: 

Lugs— Factory —  ®  — 

"      Planters* 6i(®  6i 

Lraf — Inferior  to  Common 6i®  7 

"      Fair 7*^®  7| 

"      Fine ! ' 8  ®  9 

*•      ChoicaCUAmllcAa ^-.ru^.Vu-y  5i<?W)gle 


f        \ 
\ 


THl   aiBBDK   or   <mABLB8T0H. 

'  The  sales  of  tfte  month  were  about  12,000  hogsheads,  aganut  reeeiptt  of  aO,9M 
logsheads.  Daring  the  greater  part  of  Jane  Uie  marirat  wore  a  hea^j  M>pe•l^ 
tfice,  thongfa  holders  generally  refused  offers  materiaUy  below  preriotts  ngurea^ 
tfte  market  closing  nominally  nnchanged.  The  month*s  sake  embraeed  abooi 
9,200  hossheadd,  and  the  receipts  10,481  hogsheads.  In  Jaly  the  bosinea^ 
Opened  with  a  stock  on  sale  of  aboat  18,000  hogsheads,  which  was  redaeed  bv 
some  large  operations ;  and  with  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  receipts,  h(ddh- 
cts  generally  held  the  advantage,  especially  in  light  descriptions,  witho«l. 
establishing  any  quotable  advance.  The  reported  sales  of  the  montii  w«« 
l^600  hoeshea^,  against  receipts  of  6,522  hogsheads.  In  the  early  part  of 
Aagast  the  market  was  very  nrm,  but  with  few  buyers  coming  forwara  untii 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Hcayy  descriptions,  Clarksyille,  &c.,  have  been 
dull  and  neglected  for  some  time  past,  out  have  latterly  met  with  a  better  demand, 
and  close  at  firm  prices.  The  sides  of  the  month  are  barely  8,600  hhds.,  against 
reoeipts  of  4,889  hhds.    The  range  at  the  close  was  about 

Luo8— Factory 5^  5i- 

"       Planters^ 5  (®  6^ 

Lraf — Inferior  to  Common 6|®  1\ 

"•    Fair 7i«d  8 

"      Fine 8^®  9 

«*      Choice  ClarksTille,  Ac ^\<S>\\ 

The  range  of  the  season  for  stems  has  been  2  i^  2^0.  ^  ft.  The  total  reoeiplft 
at  this  port  since  1st  September,  as  shown  by  our  tables,  are  87,141  hhdo^ 
Which  amount  includes  9,514  hhds.   strips  and  2,459  hh(b.  stems ;  and  the 

Quantity  inspected  in  the  same  period  is  68,075  hhds.,  of  which  1,787  hhds.  we(» 
[ason  Countr.  The  year  closes  with  a  stock  on  hand,  indudine  all  on  ship- 
board, of  28,418  hhds.,  of  which  there  are  estimated  to  be  unsold,  in  first  and 
4^cond  hands,  about  9,000  hhds.  The  receipts  thus  show  an  increase  compared 
with  last  year  of  82,074  hhds.,  and  a  large  increase  compared  with  any  year  sinoft 
1851-52,  when  they  amounted  to  89,655  hhds.  The  quftlity  of  the  crop  has  been 
superior  to  that  of  last  year,  so  far  as  th«  absence  of  frosted  descriptions  is  con- 
oerned,  but  the  leaf  has  been  deficient  in  substance,  and  has  not  compared 
favoMbly  witli  the  sound  qualities  of  the  last  crop. 

The  growing  crop  of  tobacco,  like  that  of  our  Southern  staples,  sufiiered  from 
the  late  spring  frosts,  but  the  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
has  been  rather  favorable.  The  recent  accounts  from  some  quarters  however, 
are  less  satis&ctory,  and  especially  from  the  Western  district  and  on  Green 
River,  where  there  are  complaints  of  injury  from  wet  weather.  At  this  period 
it  is  too  early  to  venture  upon  any  estimates  as  to  the  amount,  or  judgment  as 
te  the  quality  of  the  crop,  both  of  wliich  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  character 
of  the  weather  from  this  time  forward.  One  hhd.  of  the  new  crop,  the  first  of  the 
season,  was  received  on  the  22d  of  August  from  Tennessee,  nine  days  earlier 
than  the  first  receipts  last  year.  It  classed  Fair,  but  was  much  fired  in  curing, 
and  sold  at  the  fimcy  price  of  12c.  ^  lb . 

6.— THE  HARBOR  OF  ChIrLESTON. 

We  have  received  with  satisfaction  the  Report  on  the  Harbor  of  Charleaton, 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  pamphlet  form,  and  in  this  and  the  next  issue  of 
the  Rbvibw  will  refer  to  its  valuable  material. 

In  the  report  of  Captain  Cullum,  U.  S.  Engineers,  we  perceive  that  the  work 
tff  deepening  the  channel  has  been  eminently  successfbl  so  far,  and  that 
eighteen  feet  of  water  at  high  tide  has  been  secured.  The  work  is  still  pro- 
fressing. 

Whether  this  deepening  will  remain  of  permanent  value,  is  answered  by  Captaia 
Galium: 

"  This  query  cannot  be  positively  answered,  except  by  iEolos  or  Neptune,  who 
peside  over  the  winds  and  waves  ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  our  task  wiH  not 
be  that  of  Siayphua,  ever  removing  the  sands  but  to  be  rolled  back  upon  ot 
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J¥Nl»ag  froB  past  indicadona,  then  is  every  probability  of  the  chaanel  not  ma- 
t^mily  changing  when  once  opened,  except  by  the  influence  of  southerly  storms 
(fortanately  generally  of  short  duration)  blowing  transversely  to  its  direction, 
which  might  deposit  sand  from  the-  shoals  fonnmg  its  southern  bank.  To  the 
northeast  it  is  protected  from  storms  by  SuUivan^s  and  Long  Islands,  to  the  east 
by  Rattlesnake  Shoals,  to  the  southeast  and  south  by  Drunken  Dick,  and  from  all 
other  ouarters  by  the  mainland  or  adjoining  islands ;  so  that  it  may  be  regarded 
aland-locked  channel.  All  past  indications  are  in  favor  of  its  remaining  open. 
Ip  De  Barre's  chart  of  1780,  it  is  represented  as  a  mere  sluice,  probably  ^cause 
it  was  not  sounded  out  thoroughly.  Since  1821,  when  there  was  but  six  feet  at 
l9w  water,  it  has  been  deepening,  having  acquired  a  depth  of  over  eight  feet  in 
1862,  often  feet  in  1864,  smce  when  it  has  remained  nearly  stationary  up  to  the 
time  of  our  commencing  dredging.  This  deepening  i&  doubtless,  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  erection  of  the  artificial  rock  island  iSr  the  foundation  of  Fort 
Snmter,  but  more  particularly  to  the  building  of  Bowman*s  jetty,  both  of  which 
have  tended  to  throw  a  larger  volume  of  water  through  a  narrower  channel,  which 
being  thus  restricted,  had  necessarily  to  excavate  a  deeper  opening  for  its  dis- 
cbarge. Its  direction  is  also  favorable  to  its  permanency,  being  nei^y  east  and 
west — the  flood  tidal  wave  sweeping  directly  through  it,  with  a  velocity  of  two> 
and-a-half  miles  per  hour,  thus  thoroughly  scouring  it  twice  every  twenty-four 
hours.  As  further  evidence  of  its  probable  permanency,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  great  September  gale  of  1854,  and  many  severe  storms  since,  have  produced 
little  or  no  change  in  the  channel.  Since  our  dredging  operation  commenced, 
there  have  been  no  indications  of  filling  up  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  bottom 
where  we  have  been  at  work  yet  remains  strongly  marked  with  deep  holes,  formed 
by  the  suction-hose  of  the  centrifugul  pump  by  which  the  dredging  is  executed. 
**  But  suppose  that  sand  should  occasionally  be  washed  in.  which  is  not  impos* 
sible,  nor,  perhaps,  improbable,  particularly  during  a  violent  southeast  storm, 
how  trifling  would  be  the  cost  of  removing  it  when  compared  with  the  vast  ad^ 
vantages  accruing  to  the  commerce  of  Charleston  from  an  open  channel  of  twenty 
feet  in  depth  1  The  difference  of  marine  insurance  alone  would  probably  pay  the 
cost ;  and  the  fuel  saved  by  steamers  bound  north,  by  shortening  their  voyages 
some  fifleen  miles,  would  make  a  eonsiderablc  item  toward  it.'* 

Referring  to  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  dredging  machme  which  is  being 
qsed  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  the  bar,  Captain  Cullum  says  : 

"  This  simple  and  admirable  machine,  the  only  one,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience, suited  to  work  in  a  rough  sea-way,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  H. 
Lebby,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Upon  first  seeing  its  model  in  1856,  be- 
ing satisfied  that  it  was  constructed  upon  correct  hydraulic  principles,  I  expressed 
myself  then,  and  often  since,  sanguine  of  its  ultimate  success,  though  I  thought 

Srudence  dictated  its  trial  in  a  rough  sea  upon  a  larger  but  inexpensive  scale, 
o  satisfied,  however,  were  its  propnetors,  Messrs.  J.  M.  and  T.  D.  Eason,  of  its 
adaptability  to  dredging,  confirmed  by  my  approval,  that,  without  further  trial, 
they  built  the  dredging  machine,  now  in  use,  at  a  heavy  outlay,  and,  conquering 
all  obstacles,  are  now  reaping  the  reward  of  their  perseverance  and  enterprise. 

*'  The  power  of  the  machine  is  so  great,  that  bricks,  cannon  balls,  root;*,  bits  of 
wreck,  parts  of  piles,  concreted  sand  and  shells,  and  even  a  boat  grapnel  of  30 
pounds,  have  been  readily  pumped  up  from  the  depths  of  twelve  feet.  Several 
times  150  cubic  yurds  have  been  excavated  in  less  than  half-an-hour,  and  do- 
j^ited  at  Cummmg's  Point  in  forty  minutes  more.'' 

7.— TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  EUROPE. 

Ths  official  retams  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  a  very  rapid  aug- 
mentation of  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  always  with  a 
larse  balance  due  the  United  States.  The  aggregates  are  as  follows,  at  difiTerent 
periods: 

Exj 

Domeniie. 
1887. .  $49,666,206 
1842..  38,264,511 
1847..  86,266,036 
1851..  109,531,712 
1867..  182.658,472 


rts. » 

Vorsign. 

$4,897,314 
3,012,419 
1,028,421 
8,414,403 
3,196,812 

Total. 
$54,582,670 
41,266,930 
87,276,357 
117.946.115 
185,846,784 

Importii. 

$41,886,193 
34,204,249 
67.698,628 
93,647,886 

131,103.098 

uiyiu^eu  uy 

Excess  of 

Exports. 

$12,696,377 

7.062,681 

19,696.729 

24,098,229 

54.743,691 
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The  balance  due  the  United  States  by  England  is  an  annnally  increasing  one. 
In  other  words,  the  purchases  of  American  produce  by  Great  Britain  annually 
incrt^ase  in  a  ratio  faster  than  do  the  imports  of  goods  into  the  United  States  from 
Great  Britain.  Much  of  the  United  States  prmJuce  that  reaches  England  ^oes 
thencp,  -no  doubt,  to  the  continent  and  elsewhere,  the  warehouses  of  England 
serving  as  a  sort  of  factor  to  the  rest  of  the.commercial  world ;  and  much  of  the 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain  come  there  in  transit 
from  the  Continent.  Nevertheless  there  is  always  a  large  cash  balance  due  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain.  Gold  enters  largely  into  the  exports  to  Great 
Britain,  but  it  is  always  destinerl  to  meet  the  American  bills  running  on  Great 
Britain  from  other  quarters  of  the  world.  If  we  take  the  business  of  1857,  and 
deduct  the  specie  movements,  we  have  results  as  follows  : 

Export  to  Great  Britain  .f $185,846,784 

Less  specie 50,890,268 

Net  exports • 134,956,616 

Imports  from  Great  Britain $131,103,093 

Less  specie 4,069,864 

Net  imports 137,034,039 

Excess  imports  of  goods ^ . . .      $7,983,477 

These  leave  a  balance  of  $7,922,477  still  due  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  those  accounts  earned  by  trading  voyages  between  the  West 
Indies  an4  South  America,  and  the  Northern  ports  of  Europe,  the  proceeds  being 
generally  placed  with  the  I.K>ndon  bankers.  England  is  alw«ys  largely  the  debtor 
of  the  United  States.  With  Fran(:«  the  change  has  been  as  follows  in  the  last 
six  years  of  active  business : 

4 Exports. .  Total  Excess 

Domestic.                  Foreign.  Exports.  Imports.  Imports. 

1851  ...  $2.'),d02. 085      $2950,061  $28,252,146  $31,715,563  $3,493,407 

1867...     37,218,440         1,020,547  38,238.987  47,792,827  9,653^0 

The  balance  increased  in  favor  of  France.  .If  we  deduct  the  specie  movement 
the  result  is  as  follows  for  1857  : 

Exports $38,238,987 

Less  specie 6,295,408 

Net  exports 31,943.579 

ImporU $47,792,827 

Less  specie 1,887,833 

Net  imports 45,904,994 

Excess  importa  of  goods $l?,96l,415 

The  net  amount  of  $9,653,000  was  drawn  from  England  in  gold,  mostly  by  the 
buying  up  by  the  Bank  of  France  of  the  bills,  and  demanding  gold  for  them  at 
the  London  bank,  an  operation  which  has  been  practised  for  some  years,  and 
which  has  not  a  little  puzzled  the  English  financiers,  since  the  apparently  irregu- 
lar action  of  the  French  bank  in  thus  forcing  a  specie  current  would,  it  was  sup- 
posed, inevitably  react,  but  the  movement  being  based  upon  the  regular  operation 
of  trade  between  the  United  States,  France  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  only  deter- 
mining the  kind  of  payment  which  France  would  receive.  With  the  North  of 
Europe  generally  the  balance  has  become  far  more  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
since  the  effect  of  gold  has  been  to  cause  a  larger  demand  for  American  produce 
in  those  countries,  while  the  articles  of  goods  that  can  be  exported  to  the  United 
States  with  profit  are  annually  more  circumscribed.  We  may  compare  the 
business  of  certain  countries  of  the  North  of  Europe  in  1851  and  1867  : 
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U.  States  Import*  to  U.  States  Imports  U 

Sxpoits.  U.  States.  Exports.  U.  States. 

RomU 91,611,691  $1,392,783  $4,528,301.  $1,43I),S94 

Sweden 782,366  967,237          1,400,426  744,813 

Hanie  Towns 6,047,447  10,008,364  15,298.210  15.370,936 

HoUand 3,195,169  3,052.706          4,107,877  2,469,763 

Belgium 2,853,012  3,377,630  5,644,326  5,060,31 1 

Total $13,488,685      $16,798,721      $31,079,140       $25,081,215 

Thus  from  an  excess  of  $3,:)00,000  of  imports  from  the  North  of  Europe,  the 
trade  has  tamed,  under  the  influrnce  of  the  gold  movement,  to  an  excess  of 
$6,000,000  in  the  annual  exports,  showing  the  improved  demand  for  American 
produce  which  exists  in  those  countiies  of  the  North  of  Europe.  Russia  par- 
ticularly promises  to  become  a  lar^je  customer  hoth  directly  and  indirectly  for 
American  produce,  since  the  new  Czar  has  practically  recognized  the  wisdom  of 
removing  impediments  to  trade,  and  of  emancipating  not  only  labor  but  laborers 
from  the  **  protection"  which  hiffh  duties  and  serfdom  have  oppressed  them  with. 

The  question  of  how  international  exchanges  are  to  be  kept  up  between  na- 
tions that  are  rivals  in  the  same  production  is  a  problem,  which  can  resolve  itself 
only  on  the  principle  on  which  the  internal  business  of  the  same  country  is  con- 
ducted, viz.,  by  the  utmost  freedom  and  competition,  which  will  elicit  the  fullest 
capacities  of  each  and  all,  giving  to  that  country  the  market  whose  natural  facili- 
ties best  adapt  it  to  supply  it.^^niUd  States  Economist. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AG*ICULTUBE. 

l.—ADVANOEMENT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS  OF 
THE  SOUTH. 

Wk  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  A.  M.  Clayton,  of  Mississippi,  for  the  following 
paper,  which  we  insert  with  pleasure.  It  embodies  his  -views  presented  to  the 
Agricultural  Bureau  of  that  State. 

The^  subject  on  which  I  propose  to  speak  is  one  of  vital  importance  at 
this  time  to  Southern  Planters — the  production  of  cotton,  and  the  supply 
of  labor  necessary  to  that  production,  in  view  of  the  increasing  demand  of 
the  world. 

The  cotton  plant  is  indigenous  in  most  of  the  tropical  countries  of  the  earth. 
It  has  been  cultivated  almost  as  far  back  as  the  records  of  our  earth  reach.  The 
Hindoos  were  clad  in  cotton  garments  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Although  it  has  thus  been  known  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  although 
it  was  grown  during  the  middle  ages,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  other  Southern 
countries  of  Europe,  its  vast  importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  o^y 
beg^  to  be  felt  about  seventy  years  ago. 

At  that  time  its  cultivation  was  first  introduced  into  the  United  States.  The 
ehild  of  the  man  is  still  living,  Mrs.  Gen.  Gaines,  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Clark, 
who  brought  the  first  seed  into  the  South.  The  various  inventions  and  im- 
provements in  machinery  for  its  manufacture,  about  that  period,  gave  a  vast 
and  rapid  impetus  to  its  cultivation.  From  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  as  it  were,  it 
soon  became  a  tree  whose  branches  fill  the  heavens,  and  overshadow  the  remot- 
est bounds  of  the  earth.  It  has  built  up  cities,  sustained  and  upheld  nations, 
and  contributed  more  to  th^  commerce,  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  world, 
than  any  other  one  product  When  cotton  first  became  an  article  of  export 
from  the  United  States,  Liverpool,  the  oottom  emporium  of  the  world,  had 
about  100,000  tons  of  shipping ;  now  its  tonnage  amounts  to  five  millions. 
England  at  that  time,  shorn  of  her  strength  by  the  loss  of  her  American  colo- 
nies, seemed  likely  to  become  as  Spain,  from  the  same  cause,  a  subordinate  pow- 
er.   But  by  her  manufacture  of  cotton,  drawn  from  the  same  colonies  converted 
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In  this  brief  space,  a  mere  point  in  the  worId*8  history,  the  cotton  crop  of  tho 
United  States  is,  on  an  average,  three  millions  of  bales,  worth  one  handred  tmA 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  This  constitutes  abont  three  fifths  of  the  whole  cot- 
ton crop  of  the  world,  and  manufactured  into  goods,  forms  about  one  third  of 
all  the  commercial  exports  of  England.  The  entire  yalue  of  cotton  mannfao- 
tured  in  England,  including  what  is  consumed  there,  is  over  two  hundred  mil- 
lions  of  dollars  annually,  and  the  value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  through- 
out the  world,  is  estimated  at  about  five  hundred  millions,  yearly. 
^  Two  millions  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  or  one  fourteenth  of  its  popn]^ 
taon,  are  interested  in  its  manufacture .  If  to  this  be  added  those  engaged  in 
prej^aring  machinery  for  their  use,  the  number  connected  with  it  is  not  mr  from 
one  tenth  of  its  population.  The  value  of  machinery  employed  for  both  pur- 
poses, and  thus  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  cotton,  is  near  three  nun- 
dred  millions  of  dollars.  Cotton  has  thus  become  a'  positive  power,  with  more 
of  capital,  and  more  of  population  dependent  upon  it,  than  any  other  produo^ 
tion  of  the  earth.  English  historians  assert  that  it  enabled  England  to  subsi- 
dize and  support  the  armies  of  Europe,  which  overthrew  the  empire  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  It  is  justly  styled  the  **  ting  of  commerce,"  and  it  nas  more  tribu- 
taries and  subjects  than  any  other  monarch.  The  vast  fabric  of  England's 
power  rests  upon  it.  Strike  out  its  prodnction  but  for  a  single  year,  and  the  evil^ 
that  would  follow  are  beyond  computation.  Factories  idle  and  silent — shipe 
dismantled^-cities  desolate — commerce  stagnant — ^woe,  want,  and  famine,  stalk- 
ing over  the  lands — these  are  some  of  the  scenes  which  prophetieally  flit  be- 
fore the  imagination. 

Not  only  does  your  great  staple— cotton — exercise  this  vast  present  influence 
upon  the  commerce  and  the  affairs  of  the  world,  but  the  necessity  and  the  de- 
mand for  it  are  constantly  on  the  increase.  Cotton  and  civilization  go  toge- 
ther, and  as  the  one  extends  its  bounds,  the  demand  for  the  other  increases  and 
grows.  Within  ihe  present  year,  a  vast  addition  has  been  made  to  the  extent  of 
ctountrv  and  the  number  of  people  to  be  supplied.  India,  with  its  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  has  been  brought  into  more  direct  connection  with  the  world. 
The  ffreat  East  Ihdia  Company,  with  its  magnificent  monopolies,  has  fallen.  India 
wall  hereafter  be  directly  subject  to  the  British  crown.  Increased  commercial 
activity  is  anticipated  from  this  revolution  in  its  political  condition.  But  though 
cotton  has  been  grown  in  India  for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  it  does  not, 
at  this  day,  produce  enoueh  to  supply  its  own  wants.  True,  it  exports  a  large 
amonnt  of  the  raw  material  to  England,  but  it  is  equally  true  tnat  England 
sends  bank  to  India  a  greater  weight  of  manufactured  goods  than  it  receives  of 
the  raw  material  from  India.  From  this  fact  it  is  not  improbable  that  Amer- 
ican cotton  contributes  to  clothe  the  East  Indian  ;  a  fact  which  should  go  far  to. 
allay  all  present  fear  of  rivalry  in  the  production  of  cotton  from  that  quarter. 

tfrazil,  the  only  other  slave  power  of  the  civilized  world  besides  our  own, 
with  a  slave  population  about  equal  to  ours,  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  ooffbe, 
and  requires  a  large  amount  of  foreisn  cotton  to  meet'its  wants. 

China,  by  recent  treaties,  after  being  shut  out  from  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  uncounted  ages,  is  open  to  the  trade  of  England 
and  the  United  States.  A  population  of  four  hundred  millions  is  tbns  added  to 
(he  great  family  of  nations,  a  population  equal  to  one  third  of  the  sum  total  of 
the  people  of  the  world.  China  has  always  grown  and  manufactured  cotton  on  a 
Mmited  scale.  The  raw  material  has  never  equaled  her  own  wante,  and  ahe  de- 
rived a  small  supply  from  the  East  Indies.  But  India  has  ceased  to  furnish  ber. 
China  has  none  of  the  modem  improved  machinery  for  its  manufacture,  hence 
ahe  will  buy  the  cotton  goods  rather  than  the  raw  material  Silks,  teaa  and 
silver,  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dallars  have  been  eiported  to 
her  from  Europe,  in  the  last  six  years,  are  the  tempting  articles  which  she  has 
to  ofler  in  return  for  cotton.  If  she  should  consume  as  much  per  head  as  our 
pe<^le  (thirty  yards),  it  would  require  ten  millions  of  bales — three  times  o«r 
present  production — to  supply  her.  But  if  her  people  should  use  only  one  third 
as  roach  as  ours,  still  our  crop  would  have  to  be  doubled  to  meet  her  wants.  Th* 
demand  for  cotton  seems,  therefore,  to  be  without  limit,  and  each  year  aeea  ila 
application  to  new  uses,  and  develops  new  requirements. 
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Ift  it  oot  ttranga,  tb6T«l«Te,  that  Sn^land  ii  casting  an  anzioiM  glance  aw«a4 
Uie  whole  aniverae,  to  diacover  wher^  the  supplv  of  cotton  nccesaarj  to  upho^i 
her  immenae  manufactaree  can  be  beat  obtained.  Her  capitaliata  baTe  fonned 
more  than  one  *'  Cotton  Supply  Asaociation,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  atimulate 
prodactaon  by  every  meana  in  their  power.  One  reaaun  asaigned  by  the  Aasocia- 
tiona  for  fear  in  regard  to  the  aupply  of  cotton,  is  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
aoestioo  in  this  country,  and  apprehension  aa  to  iu  security.  However  little 
^s  may  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  of  Lord  Brougham  and 
hia  foUowera,  the  practical  men  of  England  acknowledge,  that  but  for  the  slave 
labor  of  this  country,  there  would  be  an  appalling  deficiency  of  cotton.  It  ia 
conceded  that  white  labor  cannot  be  relied  on  for  its  production,  and  they  are 
diaoussing  other  modes  of  supply.  The  change  of  government  in  India  is  ex* 
pected  to  contribute  to  this  end,  because  the  people  there  will  be  sub|jected  to 
fewer  exaoiiona,  and  less  oppressive  extortion.  But  the  love  of  ease,  as  in  al) 
tropical  climates,  will  triumph  over  the  Icve  of  gain ;  and  if,  in  three  thousand 
years,  under  every  form  of  government,  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  produca 
eoough  to  fill  their  own  moderate  wants,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  recent  change 
•f  government  will  cause  any  appreciable  effect  in  tlib  particular,  if  the  naliveat 
are  left  to  their  own  inclinations. 

Satisfied  that  voluntary  labor  will  not  suffice  for  the  production  of  cottoB, 
France  openly,  and  England  covertly,  are  resorting  to  the  system  of  Africaifc 
^prenticesbip.  This  is  but  another  name  for  the  slave  trade,  with  all  its  attend-  . 
ant  evils  and  none  of  ita  meliorating  conditions.  It  baa  been  tried  by  Spain  in 
Cuba,  more  extensively  than  elsewhere.  Coolies,  Chinese,  Yucataneae,  have  aU 
been  resorted  to,  but  the  result  of  the  experiment  does  not  speak  much  in  it» 
iavor.  They  prefer  the  AiHcan  slavea  very  greatly,  and  run  all  basards  to  pro* 
core  them,  desinte  the  fleets  which  are  kept  afloat,  to  suppress  the  trade.  Bof 
tween  the  apprentice  and  tbe  master,  no  sympathy,  with  its  humanixinf 
influences,  springs  ud.  The  object  of  the  master  is  to  exact  aa  much  labor  aa 
poaaible,  in  the  stipulated  period,  without  regard  to  tbe  health  or  comfort  of  th» 
apprentice.  If  he  survives  his  term  of  service,  a  rare  occurrenoe,  without  money 
and  without  friends,  he  cannot  hope  to  get  back  to  his  native  land.  Hia  only 
escape  from  destitution,  is  to  enter  upon  another  term  of  service^  to  be  discarded 
when  he  is  useless,  without  a  master^s  protection.  On  the  contrary,  interest,  hn- 
Banity,  and  mutual  sympathy,  bind  the  master  to  treat  his  slave  with  kindness, 
and  the  alave  reared  in  the  family  is  often  regarded  almost  aa  a  child.  The  oblh> 
gation  of  service  and  protecti(Hi  beoomea  mutual,  and  is  discharged  with  mutual 
fidelity.  While  the  apprentice  system  has  proved  a  failure  wherever  it  baa  been 
tried,  slavery  has  made  its  subjects  the  most  contented  and  best  provided  laboreta 
on  the  globe.  According  to  all  past  experience,  slavery,  or  involuntary  labor,  is  tbe 
only  kind  which  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  culture  of  cotton.  The  ap- 
nrentice  system  forms  no  exception.  When  its  unfitness  shall  be  still  further 
demonstrated,  it  will  be  seen  whether  these  nations,  now  **  straining  at  a  gnat, 
bat  swallowing  a  camel,"  will  return  to  the  system  of  slavery,  which  they  most 
unwisely  rejected.  Will  that  be  thtir  ultimate  resort  1  The  fiiture  only  can  de- 
cide. We  need  not  feer  their  rivaU7,  unleas  they  affain  supply  theur  colonies 
with  this  species  of  labor.  How  then  are  we  to  aupply  tlie  demand  for  cotton  1 
Three  miliions  of  bales  is  now  about  our  average  crop.  With  continued  peace, 
at  least  twice  that  amount  will  be  required  for  the  world.  How  can  we  procure 
the  labor  necessary  to  produce  it  1 

Shall  we  resort  to  apprentices  from  Africa  ?  I  answer  emphatically,  ne. 
Erery  reason  and  argument  stand  opposed  to  it.  Besides  and  beyond  all  others, 
it  would  introduce  an  element  of  discord  and  interference  with  slavery,  which 
Ironld  prevent  all  harmony.  The  one  system  or  the  other  would  have  to  b» 
abandoned,  and  if  we  are  now  satisfied  with  slavery,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
imwise  to  bring  in  any  disturbing  influence.  But  this  plan  has  scarcely  an 
advocate. 

Shall  we  then  straggle  to  reopen  the  African  slare  trade?  To  this  I  an» 
otteriy  opposed,  4LS  weilon  account  of  its  impracticability,  as  its  impolicy. 

For  years  past,  we  of  the  South  have  been  protesting  against  the  uselea* 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Congress.  It  has  served  no  purpose  but  t» 
fement  jealousieB,  g^ierate  dissensions,  and  embitter  sectional  fiselings.    T» 
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Attempt  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Blave  trade,  would  but  relqndlo 
the  flames  of  duoord,  and  open  the  flood^tes  of  strife  and  commotion.  The 
diBCUseion  would  extend  beyond  the  immediate  Question  involved,  and  would 
nge  with  furious  violence  over  the  whole  field  of  controversy.  We  know 
beforehand  the  result.  Witli  the  present  temper  and  the  present  power  of  the 
North,  with  the  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  against  it,  and  with  a  large 
minority,  if  not  a  positive  majority  of  the  South  against  it,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  procuring  their  repeal.  The  first  prohibitory  law  was  passed  by  an  almost 
tmanimous  vote — only  five  against  it,  three  from  the  Soutn,  and  two  from  the 
North — and  we  certainly  have  no  evidence  of  a  change  in  public  opinion,  which 
would  justify  the  expectation  of  a  reversal  of  this  action.  Three  of  the  Southern 
States,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  had  anticipated  the  action  of 
Gongress  m  this  respect,  and  had  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  foreign  slave  trade, 
before  the  acts  of  Congress  were  passed.  I  can  hope  for  no  partial  good  from 
the  attempt  to  repeal ;  I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  great  and  incomparable 
evils. 

But  if  it  were  practicable,  it  is  not  politic.  To  say  nothing  further  of  the 
agitation  growing  out  of  it,  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  arrayed  against 
i^  it  would  throw  a  mass  of  unhomogeneous  materials  into  the  bosom  of  oar 
present  slave  population,  the  effect  of  which  would  most  certainly  lead  to 
disturbances  and  disaster.  By  the  mixture  of  African  barbarians,  we  slfould 
put  to  hazard  all  the  progress  and  improvements  which  our  slaves  have  made  in 
the  arts  of  civilization  in  the  last  century.  If  we  look  into  the  codes  of  our 
tister  States,  and  see  the  severe  and  bloody  enactments  which  were  necessary  to 
eheck  the  untamed  and  brutal  violence  of  the  imported  Africans,  and  compare 
them  with  the  present  mild  and  humane  laws,  we  could  not  desire  to  take 
a  step  backward.  But  suppose  all  these  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  be 
•armounted,  and  the  policy  of  importation  to  be  adopted,  what  then  ?  England 
allured  by  our  example,  miffht,  as  she  has  l>eretofore  done,  again  embark  in  the 
tlave  trade.  It  would  be»  her  interest  to  do  so,  and  there  is  no  more  restraint 
upon  her  than  upon  us.  If  she  were  to  introduce  slavery  into  the  fertile  regions 
01  India,  from  being  our  best  customer  she  might  become  a  formidable  rival  in 
the  production  of  cotton.  Instead  of  enjoying  a  monopoly,  we  might  be  sub- 
jeeted  to  harassing  competition. 

But  it  is  said,  as  mere  abstractions  these  prohibitory  laws,  denouncing 
the  African  slave  trade  as  piracy,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
ctatute  book.  That  they  are  gratuitous  insults  to  the  South,  and  east  doubts 
over  the  foundation  of  the  title  to  slave  property.  These  conclusion^  are  by  no 
means  just  or  legitimate.  • 

At  the  time  the  slave  trade  prevailed  in  Europe,  it  was  not  against  any  posi- 
tive law,  or  against  the  law  of  nations.  Every  nation  in  Europe,  who  neld 
colonies  in  the  new  world,  from  Denmark  at  the  North,  to  Spain  in  the  South, 
participated  in  the  trade.  Their  governments  shared  its  profits,  and  recognized 
Its  validity  and  legality.  Crowned  heads  and  nobles,  merchants  and  princes, 
were  partners  in  the  traffic.  The  law  of  nations  is  made  up  of  the  practice  and 
usage  of  nations,  modified  by  treaty  stipulations.  It  is  idle  to  say,  that  the  trade 
was  affainst  the  law  of  nations,  when  there  was  no  treaty  against  it,  and  when  uni- 
YersaTusage  was  in  &vor  of  it.  And  this  is  at  last  the  conclusion  of  all  enlightened 
tribunals,  though  some  early  decisions  took  a  more  contracted  view  of  it.  Slaves 
acquired, when  the  trade  itself  was  lawful  with  their  descendants,  are  lawfully  held 
in  slavery.  When  the  trade  was  prohibited,  deaiingin  forei^^  slaves  then  became 
illegal,  and  the  title  would  be  invalid  as  to  them.  This  distinction  is  very  clearly 
recognized  in  our  first  treaty  with  England  on  the  subject — ^the  treaty  of  Ghent. 
In  one  of  its  articles,  it  stipulates  indemnity  or  restoration  to  our  citizens  of  slaves ' 
taken  away  during  the  war ;  in  another,  both  nations  agree  to  unite  in  putting 
down  the  slave  tnde;  England  would  never  have  consented  to  pay  for  slaves 
which  did  not  justly  belong  to  our  people.  I  can  see,  therefore,  no  arraignment 
of  our  title  to  our  slaves  in  this  legislation  of  our  Congress. 

The  question  still  recurs,  how  is  the  necessary  labor  to  be  supplied  ?  I 
answer,  if  at  all,  through  the  agency  of  cotton  itself.  Even  in  the  slave  States, 
the  public  sentiment  was  comparatively  feeble  in  fitvor  of  slavery,  until  the  in- 
creased profit)  and  enlarged  cultivation  of  cotton,  demonstrated  the  peculiar 
fitness  ot  the  African  race  for  its  production.     Before  that  time,  there  were 
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•poIogkU  for  the  institatioii,  bot  few  defenders  or  adTocates,  Since  then,  tha 
fonndiitions  of  slavery  have  been  explored,  and  its  claims  to  public  regard  cash 
Tassed  in  every  possible  form.  It  has  been  proven  to  be  a  great  social  and 
political  blessing.  It  has  been  shown  that  it  nas  existed  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  divine  as  well  as  bj  human  law ;  that  it  has 
greatly  elevated  the  African  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  that  the  American 
slave  IS  far  ahead  of  any  of  his  race,  in  all  that  exalts  our  nature,  and  raises 
man  above  the  mere  bmte.  It  is  found  to  be  justified  by  the  strongest  reason, 
and  to  rest  upon  an  impregnable  basis.  This  great  revolution  in  opinion  has 
been  wrought  out  practically  by  cotton.  From  four  hividred  thousand,  tha 
number  of  slares  originally  imported,  they  have  grown  to  be  four  millions. 
From  a  small  value,  they  have  become  worth  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
With  the  natural  increase,  and  with  the  tendency  to  concentrate  where  their 
kbor  is  most  valuable,  they  will  fill  all  our  territory  that  is  best  adapted  to  their 
labor.  The  profits  of  tropical  products  will  concentrate  their  numbers  in  the 
countries  approaching  the  tropics,  and  attract  them  from  the  grain  growing 
regions.  Ine  demand  for  cotton  will  force  the  support  of  those  who  now  op- 
pose the  system,  when  they  find  it  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  There 
will  be  a  sreat  and  growing  competition  between  New-England  and  Old-Eng- 
land, for  me  rich  and  vast  trade  of  China.*  Cotton  exports  will  form  the  chief 
element  of  that  trade.  They  will  be  rivals  in  the  purchase  of  it,  and  if  we  refuse 
to  sell,  except  to  those  who  respect  our  rights,  and  make  no  war  upon  our  insti- 
tutions, slavery  will  stand  stronger  and  firmer  than  it  has  done  since  the  first 
assault  upon  it.  Ours  is  the  only  country,  which  has  a  surplus  of  cotton,  and 
we  hold  the  lever  which  moves  or  stops  the  great  car  of  commerce.  When  it 
has  attained  the  supremacy  of  control  to  which  it  is  entitled,  it  will  achieve  its 
greatest  triumph,  by  the  protection  it  extends  to  the  labor  which  grows  it.  It 
will  be  a  capital  in  itself,  which  will  be  able  to  defend  the  institution  which 
creates  it.  It  will  thus  work  out  its  own  high  destiny,  and  bind  the  world  by 
a  cord  too  strong  to  be  broken.  You  may,  then,  concentrate  slavery  witn 
safety,  in  the  cotton  growing  regions  of  the  South,  for  the  necessities  of  the 
world,  and  its  dependence  upon  its  production  will  insure  its  security.  With 
the  monopoly  of  its  growth  you  neea  have  no  fear  of  an  Over  supply.  Improve 
your  mooes  of  culture  and  your  kinds  of  seeds — introduce  the  best  agricultu- 
ral implements  and  machinery  ;  cultivate  your  richest  soil ;  and  you  may  ap- 
proximate a  supply  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  world.  In  this  way  you  will  ao 
more  to  promote  the  peace,  and  advance  the  civilization  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  to  bind  these  States  together,  and  to  perpetuate  their  union,  than  any 
other  class  of  human  beings.  You  will  add  more^  to  the  material  wealth  of 
mankind,  than  the  gold  of  California  and  Australia,  though  that  amounts  to  a 
hundred  millions  a  year.  You  will  refute  the  stigma,  that  the  earth  grows  pole 
.  under  the  footprints  of  slavery,  and  prove  that  the  institution  which  contributes 
more  to  the  wealth,  the  commerce,  the  prosperity,  and  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  globe  than  any  other  ;  which  diffuses  its  blessings  wherever 
the  sails  of  commerce  whiten  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
finTored  of  Heaven. 

2.— BI-SULPHATE  OF  LIME  IN  SUGAR. 

The  Baton  Rouge  GazeUe^  sap  the  New-Orltans  Delta,  published  in  the  midst 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  region,  and  having  every  inducement  to  favor  any  measvro 
for  the  benefit  of  the  planters,  asserts  that  the  use  of  bi-sulphate  of  lime  in  sugar 
has  a  pernicious  influenoe  upon  the  health  of  those  who  consume  that  article. 
The  Gazette  says  that  old  sugar  planters,  who  have  tried  it,  are  daily  furnishing 
evidence  of  the  &ct ;  and  that,  even  of  those  who  still  use  this  article  in  sugar* 
meant  for  sale,  few  or  none  use  the  sugar  containing  it  on  their  own  tables,  or 
allow  it  to  be  used  by  their  slaves.    The  paper  says  : — 

'*  It  is  a  notorious  met,  that  nearly  every  planter  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
parish,  will  make  this  year  as  they  did  last,  the  sugar  for  their  own  use  on  the 
old  plan,  without  the  fwison  of  bi-sulphate.  We  referred  the  other  day  to  the 
fiiet,  that  the  refuse  from  tke  kettles,  after  making  sugar  with  this  article,  will 
kill  hogs. 

**  The  hogs  upon  whiah  the  azperlmeni  was  made  had  to  be  penned  up, 
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tsribbed  and  confined,  «nd  it  kffled  iheiii*«ll  ka  alioTt  ord«r.  Ijfl  utoae  Hwy 
turn  qp  their  noses  at  this  poison,  and  will  not  touch  it. 

*'  In  a  Christian  point  of  Tiew,  we  shonld  like  to  knew  ho^T  plaaten  Me 
«n  artiele  to  make  their  prodnee  bring  a  half  cent  more  in  the  pound,  that  ti^y 
Imow  fall  weH  is  iignrious  to  the  animal  economy  f  We  dare  say  that  the  i^reat 
-mortality  this  season  among  children  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  symp  mad 
molasses  of  the  bi-snlphate." 

Per  contra,  the  New^OrUems  Delta  says : — 

"Bi-Snlphate  is  utterly  innocuous,  and  that  whether  it  is  or  not,  tiie  pknters 
and  sugar-makers  so  regard  it,  and  use  it  in  their  fkmilies  constantly.  We  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  chemical  composition  to  gire  an  aalhoi^aatiTe 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  bat  from  all  we  can  learn,  the  bi-sulphate  is  used, 
smiply  as  a  defecator  or  cleanser,  by  which  the  foreign  substances  in  the  eane- 
juice  are  brought  to  the  surface,  and  thus  the  sugar  is  made  whiter  and  IAm 
crystallization  promoted.  Neither  sulphur  nor  lime,  the  oomponeots  of  this 
volution,  are  poisonous  substancet.** 

8.— IMPROVED  COTTON. 

Mr.  D.  Dickson,  of  Oxford,  Ga.,  hi»  succeeded  in  producing  upon  one  stalk  of 
cotton  of  a  kind  which  he  calls  "  Dickson's  Select  Cotton,**  only  five  feet  high, 
469  bolls.    He  gives  the  following  directions  for  its  cultivation  : 

"  The  land  should  be  broken  fine  and  deep  before  plantine,  and  if  planted  on 
high  land,  it  should  be  planted  on  beds,  the  land  should  be  kept  as  level  in  the 
cultivation  between  die  rows  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  cotton  from  iheddio^ 
in  case  of  drought. 

*<  If  planted  on  land  inclined  to  be  wet,  or  on  bottom-land,  it  should  be  planted 
on  beds  as  high  as  possible,  and  the  middle  furrow  should  be  kept  open  to  drain 
off  the  surplus  water,  so  that  the  beds  may  have  warmth  and  diyness,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  cotton  plant.  In  a  short  climate  for  cotton  it  should  be  planted  on 
beds  as  high  as  potato  ridges,  and  kept  so  in  the  cultivation  by  keeping  the 
middle  furrow  well  open,  which  will  increase  the  warmth  of  the  land  niUy  one 
degree,  causing  it  to  mature  earlier  — ^The  land  should  be  plowed  as  shallow  as 
possible,  with  sweeps  set  very  skimming  to  prevent  the  cotton  from  making  too 
much  weed,  and  shedding  its  first  fruit,  which  should  be  secured  if  possible. 

**  In  all  light,  loose  and  sandy  soils,  cotton  should  be  cultivated  with  sweeps 
very  skimming,  or  light  harrows,  stirring  the  ground  as  shallow  as  possible,  bat 
frequently,  as  the  breaking  of  the  youn?  roots  or  feeders  is  almost  certain  to 
cause  the  cotton  to  shed  a  portion  of  its  nrst  fruit,  which  ought  to  be  secured  to 
mature  a  good  crop  before eariy  frost.  Stiff  lands  should  be  plowed  once  only, 
after  planting,  and  then  cultivated  as  above  directed.  This  variety  of  cotton 
must  be  topped. 

"On  thin  and  unmanured  upland,  it  should  be  topped  by  the  20th  July,  manured 
upland  tho  Ist  of  August,  and  rich  bottom  about  the  10th  of  August,  as  too  eariy 
topping  of  bottom  land  will  cause  it  to  sucker  too  much.  If  strong  land,  it  pots 
out  side-branches  at  the  ^und,  which  ought  to  be  topped  also.  This  cotton 
should  be  lott  one  fourth  Uiicker  in  the  drill  than  other  cotton,  and  the  rows  a 
little  closer.*' 

MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— MONTGOMERY,  ALABAMA. 

pROFBSSOH  Georqi  Stbuckrath  thus  contianes  his  notes  for  the  Reriew : 
The  first  portion  of  Montgomery,  east  of  the  Range  Line,  was  laid  out  abovt 
1817,  by  Andrew  Dexter,  Esq.,  and  about  the  same  time,  west  of  the  Ranger 
Line,  by  the  Alabama  Company,  12  or  13  years  afterward ;  and  still  fiurther 
west  of  the  Range  Line,  by  Edward  Harpick,  Esq.,  and  Henry  Goldtinraite, 
Esq.,  the  latter  subsequently  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama.  Other 
portions  of  the  city  were  laid  out  by  George  Whitman,  Esq.,  General  John 
Scott,  p.  n.  Clayton,  Esq.,  and  others. 

The  present  populalaon  of  the  city  is  between  9,000  and  10,000  inhabitaato.  The 
valuation  of  the  real  estate  is  now  about  five  millions  of  dollars.  Number  41 
bales  of  cotton  shipped  from  this  «ity  tins  •eaten,  io,  up  to  thii  4iita»  over  80,000, 
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'AHailtofMei^irm  «mUUj  i«M]hl^  the  oloBedftbeMMoii,  100,000  balii. 
The  eapitol  ib  looatea  on  devaitod  ground,  in  die  eMtern  part  of  the  oit^,  on 
Capitol-Hill,  and  was  laid  out,  and  left  for  that  purpose,  oy  the  proprietor, 
^dre^  Dexter,  Baq.,  aboTo^natned.  This  edifice  is  of  brriok,  and  stnoeoed. 
Tlie  Tiew  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bnilding  is  Tery  €ztensivo  oyer  the  snr- 
MondtBg  eoontry. 

There  are  nanjr  handiN>tne  private  residences,  built  of  briok,  and  seyeral  of 
them  Tery  expensive  and  maffnifieent 

U  contains  one  Protestant  Episcopal,  one  PKsbrterian,  one  Methodist  Epia- 
copaJ,  one  Methodist  Protestant,  one  Roman  Catholic,  andpne  Baptist  Church, 
and  filled  with  able  and  Isithfnl  nrinisters,  and  also  one  Jewish  Synagogue 
Kiooin. 

This  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church. 

There  is  a  goodly  number  of  private  and  public  schools  for  the  education 
cf  youth,  unoer  the  superiDtendenec  <^  accomplished  and  intelligent  instrua- 
tors. 

The  only  chartered  banks  in  the  city,  are  the  Central  Bank  of  Alabama,  and 
the  Bank  of  Montgomeiy,  both  of  well-established  reputation  throughout  the 
country.  The  Montgomery  Insurance  Company,  the  Bouthem  Insurance  Com- 
pajQT,  are  chartared  mstitutions,  doins  bmking  business  on  sound  principles. 

l!here  are  several  private  banking-houses,  as :  Henley  di  Co.,  Josiah  Morris, 
asd  8.  Ciolom  di  Co.,  with  large  capitals,  and  doing  an  extensive  business,  on 
'Hrict  and  hcnest  principles,  following  my  own  motto  of  experience  : 

•*  HonMty  is  the  best  policy ! !" 

*'  The  future  uncoTers  ihe  hidden  depth  of  the  pest.'' 

In  this  city  are  three  first  class  hotels  :  the  Exchange  Hotel,  Montgomery 
"HalL  and  Madison  House.  It  is  my  pleasure,  however,  to  spend  my  time  always 
at  the  first,  whose  proprietors,  Messrs.  Watt,  Lanier  i  Co.,  are  gentlemen  well 
kno^n  throughout  the  United  States,  for  comfortable  accommodations  and  good 
&re. 

In  this  capita]  there  are  three  newspaper  establishments,  The  Montfromery 
'Advertiser ^  The  Confederation,  and  The  Montgomery  Mail,  whose  editors  aw 
scholars,  and  obliging  gentlemen. 

About  eight  months  of  the  yjor,  navigation  for  large  steamboats  is  ffood  on 
the  Alabama  River,  on  which  the  city  is  situated,  and  the  balance  of  Uie  year 
navigation  is  sufficient  for  small  boats. 

The  capital  is  also  connected  by  the  Montgomery  and  Westpoint  Railroad 
with  Westpoint,  and  bv  a  branch  from  Opelika  with  Columbus,  Geo.  The  Ala- 
bama snd  Florida  Railroad  will  connect  Montgomery  with  Pensacola,  and  is 
finished  from  the  cspital  to  a  point  distant  36  miles,  near  Oreenvillc,  Butler  co. 
The  balance  of  the  road  is  nearly  all  graded,  and  will  probably  be  completed  to 
Pensacola  in  the  year  1860. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  state,  are,  as  Air 
ai  I  have  bad  opportunity  to  judge,  citizens  of  liberal,  hospitable,  intelligent  and 
obliging  character ;  and  I  deeply  regret  the  briefness  of  m^  visit.  The  mer- 
chants here  seem  to  do  a  brisk  business,  and  are  noted  for  their  energy,  devoted- 
neas  and  perseverance  in  their  business  transactions. 

2— MOBILE,  ALABAMA. 

Hatiko  left  Montgomery  on  Friday  aAemoon,  in  that  splendid  steamer  St. 
ICicholaa,  under  the  conmiand  of  Captain  Jesse  G.  Cox,  I  was  greatly  gratified 
to^nd  her  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient  boats  upon  which  I  have 
ever  been.  The  captain  and  his  ofilicers  are  distingaished  for  their  coarteoos 
attentions  to  their  passengers,  and  sU  the  arrangements  of  the  boat  are  of  the 
moat  elegant  order.  The  cabin  is  175  feet  in  length  and  16  feet  wide,  and  the 
•tate-rooms  fitted  up  in  the  best  style.  It  is  almost  like  being  in  a  drawing-roovi 
to  glide  along  in  these  floating  palaces,  compared  to  the  rough  and  disagreeable 
Bnnner  of  travelling  in  former  times. 

The  Alabama  River  is  distlnguiehed  by  many  associations  of  an  historical  cfaar- 
aeier.  We  passed  along  by  the  old  Indian  Ground,  which  lies  in  Lowndea 
eoonty ;  then  we  saw  tiie  scene  of  the  Canoe  Fight,  and  afterward  paaaed  Bear 
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the  spot  80  celebrated  ibr  the  sangainaTy  maseaeree  of  Fort  Mimms,  all  of  ^kh 
are  described  in  that  beaatiftil  and  intelligent  work  of  Judge  A.  6  Meek,  pub- 
liehed  last  year,  entitled,  Romantie  Passages  in  Southwestern  History. 

The  city  of  Mobile  is  very  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  Ton  are 
aware  that  it  was  the  first  seat  of  Colonel  Patt«m  in  the  Southwest  Bienville 
and  his  companions  were  here  some  ten  years  before  New-Orleans  was  estab- 
lished. The  tirst  settlement  at  this  point  was  in  1711.  Kew-Orleans  was  not 
founded  until  1 72 1 .  Nearly  all  vestiges  of  the  old  French  inhabitants  have  passed 
away,  but  vk  observe  memorials  of  them  in  the  names  of  the  streets  of  the 
town,  such  as  Dauphin,  Royal,  Conti,  St.  Michael,  &c.,  &c. 

The  population  of  Mobile  is  about  30,000.  Business  prospects  are  verr 
flourishing  in  Mobile  at  this  time.  The  inhabitants  seem  to^  have  lost  all  recol- 
lection of  the  yellow  fever  of  last  summer,  and  are  rushing  in  commercial  and 
financial  speculations  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

This  city  has  been  of  late  much  excited  by  the  filibuster  movements  toward 
Nicaragua.  General  William  Walker  has  made  it  his  headquarters,  and  is  sttjl 
here.  Thousands  of  hearts  here  are  throbbinir  with  anxiety  for  his  success,  as  it 
is  believed  that  the  establishment  of  Anglo-SAXon  rule  in  Nicaragua  will  add  to 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  South  and  the  extension  and  safety  of  oar  pe- 
culiar institutions. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  since  the  1st  of  September,  exceed  300,000  bales,  and 
will  reach  600,000  bales  for  the  season. 

Mobile  may  well  be  proud  of  her  literary  institutions.  She  is  doing  more  than 
any  other  city  in  the  South  for  common  school  education.  The  Baton 
Academy  furnishes  1,000  pupils  annually  with  the  elements  of  knowledge,  free 
of  charge. 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  This  great 
enterprise,  which  is  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  with  those  of  the  Ohio* 
is  completed,  with  the  exception  of  a  briff  section  in  Northern  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee,  which  will  cost  for  its  completion  only  $700,000.  This  sum,  it  U 
confidently  believed,  will  soon  be  raised  upon  the  bonds  of  the  company. 

The  Mobilians  are  justly  proud  of  their  famous  Battle  House.  It  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  South.  The  proprietors,  Messrs.  Chamber- 
lain <fe  Darling,  are  the  very  models  of  landlords,  keeping  constantly  in  view 
the  convenience  and  welfare  of  their  guests.  The  table  is  provided  with  all  the 
luxuries  and  delicacies  that  can  be  found  in  an^  of  the  first-class  establishmenta 
of  our  country. 

I  could  talk  to  you  for  hours  on  the  other  interesting  characteristics  of  Mobile* 
but  my  sketch  is  already  sufficiently  extended. 

8.— MISSISSIPPI,  AND  HER  EARLY  HISTORY. 

Wk  are  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  the  Historical  Society  of  Mississippi,  recently 
organized,  are  in  earnest  in  their  labors,  and  we  incorporate  with  pleasure  the  cir- 
cular they  have  sent  us.  A  similar  society  in  Louisiana  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  as  one  of  its  chapters  Our  Review  h&s  published  many 
of  its  results,  and  will  still  continue  to  do  so,  and  extend  its  pages  also  to  kin- 
dred societies  at  the  South  : 

As  Mi^sissippians,  we  have,  apart  from  our  common  heritage  in  the  great 
Republic,  a  history  of  our  own,  replete  with  interest  and  instmction,  and  among 
the  fathers  of  our  State  were  men  whose  names  and  characters  may  each  be 
dwelt  upon  with  patriotic  pride.  Nor  can  we  accept  the  alternative,  that  those 
who  are  now  reaping  where  they  once  sowed,  those  who  are  the  favored  odbu- 
pants  of  the  fiiir  land  which  they  explored  and  settled  when  it  was  yet  a  wilder- 
ness, are  a  thankless  race,  or  forgetful  of  those  to  whom  they  owe  their  goodlj 
heritage. 

It  is  not  in  Mississippi  that  State  feeling  and  State  pride  are  wanting.  It  is 
not  here  that  men  who  have  served  us  well  are  forgotten  because  they  are  dead. 
No !  the  hearts  of  our  people  are  true,  and  their  memories  faithful ;  and  we  are 
well  assured  they  only  need  to  be  reminded  that  what  is  engraven  in  the  memories 
and  the  hearts  of  the  present  generation^  should  have  also  a  permanent  reeoid 
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tat  geatntioDs  yet  unborn.  There  may  have  been  neglect,  bat  not  indiflerence ; 
and  now  that  the  opportunity  it  afforded  them  of  discharging  this  aacred  duty, 
the  earnest  appeal  that  the  materials  which  elucidate  our  early  history  may  not 
be  suffered  to  perish,  but  be  gathered  and  gained  with  filial  care,  will  not  be  in 
Yain.  Let  ua,  fellow-citizens,  preserve  from  oblivion,  now  while  we  may,  the 
names  and  deeds  of  the  hardy  pioneers  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  noble 
State,  and  of  all  those  who  by  their  wisdom  and  their  valor  have  since  contribu- 
ted to  its  welfare  and  renown.  Already  much  has  been  lost  The  first  settlers 
are  all  gone,  and  their  immediate  descendants  are  rapidly  passing  awav.  Unless 
they  are  now  secured,  the  authentic  history  of  our  State  will  soon  be  beyond  our 
reach.  The  mementoes  of  the  Indian  occupants  of  our  soil  are  scattered  over 
the  whole  State  witn  none  to  gather  them.  The  extinct  Natchez  tribe  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  almost  a  myth.  The  notices  of  European  expeditions,  com- 
mencing with  De  Soto*8  in  1642,  and  of  European  settlements,  commencing  with 
La  Salle  in  1681,  are  very  obscure.  The  influence  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
regimes  upon  our  early  Mstorv  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  very  annals  of  our 
territorial  government  are  in  danger  of  being  lost.  And  is  it  not  then  time,  high 
time,  that  this  work  should  be  entered  upon  and  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
vigor  t  Should  not  all  who  can,  lend  us  their  aid  in  the  collecting  of  interesting 
&cts  derived  from  original  and  authentic  sources — thus  contributing  to  our  his- 
tory what  else  will  remain  unwritten  1  And  while  we  offer  a  safe  depository  for 
wbiatever  relates  to  the  olden  men  and  the  olden  times,  as  well  as  to  contempora- 
neous history,  may  we  not  hope  that  a  spirit  of  research  will  be  awakened  through- 
out our  borders,  which  will  leave  as  little  as  possible  of  our  origin  and  progress  to 
future  conjecture  t  States  much  younger  than  our  own,  and  far  inferior  to  ours  in 
historic  interest,  have  already  made  great  advancement  in  this  work.  Wiscon- 
sin in  particular,  though,  as  a  State,  thirty-one  years  younger  than  Mississippi, 
has  set  us  an  example  of  enlightened  and  patriotic  interest  well  worthy  of  our 
imitation.  Her  Legislature  has  had  the  wisdom  and  liberality  to  make  an  annual 
appropriation  to  her  Historical  Society,  through  which  great  and  lasting  benefits 
have  already  been  secured.  In  three  years  the  Society  has  collected  a  valuable 
historical  library  of  3.000  volumes,  exclusive  of  a  greater  number  of  pamphlets, 
with  many  unbound  documents  and  files  of  newspapers  and  periodicals — to  say 
nothingof  its  cabinet,  and  the  i^alleiy  of  portraits  of  Us  pioneers  and  early  pubtio 
men.  it  also  publishes  annuaUy,  a  large  volume  of  valuable  reports  and  collec- 
tions. We  invoke  our  fellow-citizens  to  aid  us  in  doing  likewise.  We  cordially 
invite  them  to  become  members  of  the  Society,  by  the  annual  payment  of  one  dol- 
lar, or  life-members,  by  the  single  payment  of  twenty  dollars.  We  ask  for  con- 
trioations  and  endowments  ;  indeed,  for  whatever  may  facilitate  the  purposes  of 
our  organization,  and  perpetuate  the  honorable  memories  of  the  past. 
The  particular  objects  of  collection  desired  by  the  Society  are  as  follows : 

1.  Manuscript  statements  and  narratives  of  pioneer  settlers — old  letters  and 
journals  relative  to  the  eariy  history  and  settlement  of  Mississippi ;  biographical 
notices  of  eminent  citizens,  deceased,  and  facts  illustrative  of  our  Indian  tribes, 
their  historv,  characteristics,  sketches  of  their  prominent  chiefs,  orators  and  war- 
riors, together  with  contributions  of  Indian  implements,  dress,  ornament s  and 
curiosities. 

2.  Files  of  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets,  college  eatalognes,  miimtes  of 
f odesiastical  conventions,  conferences  and  synods,  and  other  publications  rela- 
ting to  this  State,  and  to  the  territory  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part. 

3.  Drawings  and  descriptions  of  our  ancient  mounds  and  fortifications,  their 
size,  representation  and  locality,  together  with  information  respecting  any  ancient 
coins,  or  otiier  curiosities  found  in  Missisidppi. 

4.  Indian  geographical  names  of  streams  and  localities  in  this  State,  with  their 
•ignification. 

6.  Books  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  such  as  relate  to  American  history,  travels 
and  biography  in  general,  and  tne  Southwest  in  particular,  family  genealogies,  old 
magazines,  pamphlets,  maps,  hbtorical  manuscripU,  autographs  of  distinguished 
names,  coins,  medals,  paintinffs,  portraits,  statuai^  and  engravings. 

6.  We  solicit  from  historicid  societies  and  other  learned  M>dies,  that  interchange 
of  books  and  other  materials,  by  which  the  usefulness  of  institutions  of  thi»  n*- 
tore  is  so  essentially  enhanced. 
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7.  The  Society  particularly  begs  the  favor  and  cotnpIimeDt  of  authon  simI 
publishers,  to  present,  with  their  autographs,  copies  of  their  respective  works  for 
Its  library. 

8.  Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews,  will  confer 
a  lasting  favor  on  the  society,  by  contributing  their  publications  regtilarly  for  its 
library — or,  at  least,  such  numbers  as  may  contain  articles  bearing  upon  Missis- 
sippi history,  biography,  geography,  or  antiquities  ;  all  which  wUi  be  carefully 
preserved  for  binding. 

Wm.  Crusb  Granb, 

L.  H.  MiLLIKKN, 

Thomas  J.  Whabtow. 

N.  U.^SyUsmptions  and  donations  of  money  should  be  forwarded  to  Wirt 
'  Adatttti,  E*q  t  TrtaflUTcr,  Jackson. 

A  ny  nriif  lee  rlt^eigDcd  for  the  Society,  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  Corresponding 
SecrcUiy  ancl  Librarinn,  B.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Jackson,  or  they  may  be  de- 
posited witii  thi3  ollicers  of  the  Society,  or  with  either  of  the  following  named 
gcntlemfn  ; 

il'ilpH  M.  HiJlyot.  Natchez;  James  Roach,  Esq.,  Vicksburgh ;  Hon.  J.  F.  H. 
CUiibomc,  Bay  St.  Louis;  Hon.  Beverly  Matthews,  Columbus;  Rev.  J.  H- 
Ingmhattit  HoUy  Springs ;  Col.  J.  H.  Home,  Wayne  county. 

4.— STATISTICS  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Ths  aggrega^  population  of  the  fifty-three  counties,  on  the  first  day  of  Jan* 
oaiy,  185S,  waa  825,429,  of  which  131,197  were,  free  white  males  ;  113,113  firee 
white  females  ;  80,385  slaves,  and  734  free  persons  of  color.  The  lands  culti- 
vated in  the  year  1857  were  317,680  acres  in  cotton,  and  the  production  172,692 
bales ;  970,354  acres  in  grain,  and  the  production  16,880,952  bushels  of  com, 
1439,096  bushels  of  wheat,  and  2,035,730  bushels  of  oaU.  By  the  auditor*! 
report,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  the  year  1858, 
besides  other  property,  60,249  slaves,  360  saw-mills,  104  tan-yards,  56  distille- 
tiea,  2,212  pleasure  carriages,  64,198  horses,  23,103  mules,  1,001  jacks  and  jen- 
nies, 191,692  neat  caUle,  $1,841,802  in  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  $1,086,055 
money  loaned  at  interest,  $49,669  invested  in  steamboats,  $220,177  in  gold 
watches  and  jewelry,  $60,044  invested  in  manufactories  ;  and  th&t  the  total  value 
of  the  property  taxed  in  the  State,  for  the  year  1858,  is  $99,872,248. 

Tbfi  increase  of  the  taxable  property  of  this  State,  for  the  four  years,  from 
X852  to  1856,  was  $27,857,965;  and  during  the  last  two  years,  the  increase  of 
the  taxable  property  of  the  State  has  been  $29,115,203 — demonstrating  that  the 
taxable  property  of  the-  State  has  increased,  during  the  last  six  years,  $57,973, 
168;. and  U^i  more  than  half  of  that  increase  was  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  whole  value  of  property  taxed  in  the  State,  for  the  year  1852,  was  $42,900,- 
060  ;  beiAg  $14,073,088,  less  than  half  ot  what  it  amounts  to  for  the  year  1858. 

6.— GREAT  FIRES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— 1867-'58. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  fires  ocourring  during  each 
month  of  the  past  year,  with  the  ksa  reaultiilg : 

If  o.  of  Fires.  Loss,  1858.  Ditto,  18ST. 

January 86  ...  .$1,892,000  . . .  .'$1,000,000 

February : 30  1,223,000'....  2,030,000 

March 30  ....      856,000  ....  1,783,000 

April 19  ....      795,000  ....  1,720,000 

May 17  ....   1,109,000  859,000 

June 16  826,000  ....  963,000 

July 27  ....      832,000  ....  1,602,000 

August 21  773,000  ....  561,000 

September., 17  ....      785,000  1,025,000 

October 19  ....  1,926,000  ,.,.  1,320,000 

November 16  ....      557,000  ....  1,110,000 

December 12  ....      481,000  649,000 

*1  12,064,000'  TliSoaiOOD  ^ 

In  the  ftbove  list  all  losses  lest  than  $10,000  are  omittedi'^^^'  ^^y  ^^^^^i^L 
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"Wb  are  indebted  to  L.  W.  Spratt,  of 
South  Carolina,  for  a  copy  of  his  rery 
able  remarks  made  in  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina  upon  the  re-opening  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  although  we  can- 
not publish  fully,  shall  at  an  early  day 
extract  liberally  from  them.  Mr.  Spratt 
was  almost  the  first  to  open  the  discus- 
sion of  this  very  important  subject  to 
the  South,  and  he  has  pursued  it  ever 
since  -with  an  ability  and  zeal  seldom  if 
ever  surp^assed.  It  must  be  a  source  of 
gratification  to  him  to  find  how  wide  and 
general  hgs  been  the  interest  excited. 

R.  Thomassy,  Hydraulic  Engineer, 
who  has  remoTed  to  Louisiana,  sends 
UB  a  paper  upon  our  Levee  System 
as  interpreted  by  that  of  Holland,  and 
•  we  will  publish  it  hereafter.  This 
aubject  of  hydraulic  engineering  should 
be  re^rded  as  of  first  importance  in 
Louisiana. 

The  following  works  were  received 
from  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  <b  Co., 
New- York,  and  will  be  noticed  fully  in 
our  next  : 

The  Ministry  of  LifCy 

Bertram  Noelf 

Comeir»  School  Grammar, 

Will  publishers  take  notice,  that  books 
intended  for  the  Review  shouid  be  sent 
through  New- Orleans  booksellers. 

The  next  Southern  Convention  is  to 
be  held  at  Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  in  May, 
1869,  and  the  press  of  that  Stete  have 
already  taken  the  subject  in  hand,  as.  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  extract : 

**A«  there  will  be  a  large  namber  of  Tisitors 
in  our  eitj  at  that  time,  and  many  dUtin- 
gniBfaed  gentlemen,  we  labmit  that  it  would 
not  be  too  earlj  for  our  city  authorities  and 
eitizena  to  take  some  steps  toward  accommo- 
dating the  body,  as  well  as  the  members  likely 
to  be  present." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers,  J. 
H.  Colton  A  Co.,  of  New-York,  for  a 
•opy  of  their  General  Atlas  of  the  World, 
in  two  large  volumes.  It  contains  170 
maps  and  plans,  and  161  lett«r-preM 


pages.  The  work  has  been  reduced  to 
the  low  price  of  $16,  and  the  publishers 
have  also  issued  a  Cabinet  Atlas,  which 
18  mtermediate  between  the  General  and 
the  School  Atlas.  It  is  embraced  in  one 
volume,  royal  quarto,  with  il8  steel 
plate  maps  and  600  wood  cuts. 

"An  atlas,  embracing  all  the  new  features 
of  modem  geography,  and  divested  of  the  er- 
rors of  past  ages,  has  for  many  years  been 
wanting  to  complete  the  Ubrary  of  American 
geographical  literature.  None  of  the  olJer 
works  of  a  like  character,  however  praise- 
worthy they  may  have  been  in  their  day  and 
generation,  and  however  altered  to  adapt  them 
to  present  circumstances,  have  been  able  to 
exhibit  a  moiety  of  the  collected  knowledge  of 
the  present  time.  It  is  onlv  by  entirely  new 
drawings  and  descriptions  that  the  subject 
could  be  faithfully  portrayed."  ■"''J»ci 


The  editor  of  the  Southern  Intelligen- 
cer, published  at  Austin,  Texas,  haa 
written  a  reply  to  the  able  article  of 
Mr.  Delony,  which  we  recently  pub- 
lished, in  advocacy  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  has  desired  its  appearance  in  the 
Review.  We  have  not  the  space  for 
that  purpose  at  present,  but  incorporate 
willingly  one  portion  of  his  remarks  : 

"  Mr.  Delony's  calculation  is.  that  in  18«0 
the  cotton  crop  of  the  world  will  fall  short  of 
the  demand  1,300,000  bales,  requiring  560,000 
additional  negro  laborers.  To  supply  theM 
Delony  would  reopen' the  African  slave  trade! 
while  De  Cordova  would  import  European  la- 
borers into  Texas.  The  gentlemen,  however, 
differ  widely  as  to  the  uncultivated  lands  in 
the  other  cotton  State.s.  De  Cordova  thinks 
there  are  none ;  Delony  can  employ  100,000  ad- 
ditional African  laborers  in  Louisiana,  and 
leave  the  forests  still  unbiased.  He  does  not 
propose  less  than  100,000  new  Africans  in  each 
of  the  eight  cotton  States;  and  yet  he  admits 
that  the  100,000,  at  the  African  importers' 
prices,  $300  each,  would  cost  thirty  millions  ol 
dollars,  requiring  two  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  eight  cotton  States, 
employing  1,300  lessels  of  300  tons  each,  mak- 
ing two  regular  trins  a  year.  It  would  take 
two  full  crops  of  3,600,000  bales  of  cotton,  at 
fifty  dollars  per  bale,  to  pay  for  the  800.000 
negroes.  And  as  these  would  more  than  double- 
all  the  negroes  ever  imported  into  the  United 
States,  what  would  be  the  result  a  century 
hence:  De  Cordova's  notions  of  importing 
white  laborers  are  still  more  absurd. 

*"  Mr.  Delony  is  alarmed  at  the  small  num« 
hers  of  slave-owners  proper.  Like  the  writer 
in  the  North  British  Reviete,  he  finds  the 
whole  namber  of  slave-owners,  in  1860,  wert 

uiyiu^eu  uy  -'k^j  ^^^  x^ -*  t\_ 
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847.525:  of  thli  number,  68,820  held  but  one 
aUve  each ;  and  105.683  held  under  live  slaves 
each:  showing  that  170,503  nlaye-owners  held 
but  885,869  Slaves,  while  173,022  held  the  bal- 
ance—2,818,444.  To  diff'use  the  ownership 
more  generally,  he  would  reduce  the  price  by 
Inoreaaing  the  quantity,  by  foreign  importfi; 
and  he  would  exempt  at  least  one  from  debt  to 
overy  family  But  the  writer  himself  shows  a 
rapid  importation  to  be  impos^ble.  ^d 
should  he  exempt  every  negro  in  the  land,  few 
men  would  be  so  dishone.^t  a^  to  own  them 
when  pressed  down  by  debt.  The  homestead 
exemption  in  Texas  proves  this. 

»»But  suppose  the  capital  of  the  worw 
should  be  employed  to  bring  negoes  from  Af- 
rica until  prices  should  average  $250  instead  of 
$500,  as  is  now  the  case  ?  The  prices  would 
then  be  higher  than  they  were  twenty-flve 
years  ago ;  and  yet  the  desire  to  own  them  now 
is  much  greater  than  when  they  were  cheap-- 
upon  the  principle  that  purchasers  are  much 
more  abundant  when  an  article  is  high,  than 
low— that  gold  U  less  valuable— enUghten- 
ment  greater,  and,  consequently,  menial  la- 
borers scarcer,  .    .  „        -,, 

*'  Another  result  would  be,  that  the  selling 
value  of  the  6.000,000  would  be  no  greater  than 
our  present  3,0004X)0,  consequ^nUy  the  Ubor 
would  be  worth  no  more  with  double  the 
mouths  to  feed.  The  South  would  thus  only 
•ontinue  to  enflch  the  North  and  West  in  a 
compound  ratio,  and  to  impoverish  their  own 
section.  As  wo  increased  our  demand  for  pro- 
visions, they  would   increase  their  fuppjjy  of 


visions,  baej  wum«  imv*«««-  --—  fifxf. 
white  laborers.  Their  immigrants  would  bring 
along  an  importation  of  capital,  with  thews 
and  sinews  equal  to  the  negroes.  Every 
importation  would  add  whatever  of  fortune 
the  European  brings  from  the  old  world ;  and 
every  five  would  count  five  in  the^?ederal 
basis,  while  our  Ato  would  cost  $1,500,  and 
count  but  three.  The  disparity  of  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  sections  would  thus  Increase. 
Wherean,  if  for  want  of  slave  labor  there 
should  really  be  a  deEciency  in  cotton  and 
■UKar,  as  these  certainly  will  be  in  stock,  then 
the  men  of  the  North  and  West  will  transfer 
the^r  capital  to  the  South,  buy  lands  and  ne- 
groes at  high  flguroi*,  and  work  them  too. 

**  We  are  aware  that  arguments  of  this  kind 
are  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  say  that  every  white  laboring 
man  is  not  a  nngro.  Our  intense  Southern 
men  really  believe  that  the  only  salvation  of 
the  South  is  the  exhausting  all  our  capital  in 
importing  negroes,  in  order  to  increase  our 
own  population,  and  supply  the  world's  mar- 
ket; and  that  by  all  mean<»,  we  should  dis- 
eourage  foreign  immigration.  In  their  argu- 
ments for  the  pre.sent  they  lose  sight  of  the 
past  and  of  the  great  future.  Nearly  all  agree 
that  the  profits  of  the  planters  are  smaller 
than  any  other  invejtment  of  capital;  and 
that  when  the  staples  are  low  he  get-*  in  debt 
every  year.  They  cannot  surround  themselves 
with  comforts,  and  laxurie-",  and  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  like  other  men.  They 
consequently  thoughtlessly  go  North  for 
amusements,  to  educate  their  children,  for 
their  supplies  and  their  literature.  They 
thus  build  up  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
other  sections.  They  give  too  little  mental 
•mployment  to  their  own  son^.  And  yet  they 
.complain  of  the  constant  stealing  away  of 
power  and  wealth.  The  remedy  is  not  in  the 
opening  of  the  African  slave  trade,  however 
much  may  be  done  by  expanding  our  Union 
southward.  We  must  invest  onore  capital  in 
tntemal  improvements,  manufactories,  pub- 
Itahing  hooMs,  colleges,  schools,  the  arts,  mat- 


ters of  taate.andtheembenishments  and  •&• 
dearments  of  home.  We  must  teach  Southern 
agriculture  as  a  science,  and  ^ve  additional 
value  to  our  labor.  By  rendering  living  easy 
we  add  to  the  ratio  of  increase.  In  this  way 
we  may  establish  a  Southern  independence, 
which  will  check  the  reckless  minds  who  know 
not  the  value  of  our  productions. 

While  the  election  of  Mr.  Cheennt 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  South  Carolina, 
and  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Hammond,  have 
been  regarded  a=i  an  evident  letting 
down  of  that  State  from  the  poaitioM 
previously  occupied  by  her,  the  In- 
augural Speech  of  Governor  Gist  still 
smacks  of  the  old  nullification  days. 
He  says : 

*'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  occasion  will  arisa 
requiring  the  State  to  call  upon  her  aoas  fat 
the  defence  of  her  rights  and  her  institutions 
—that  our  enemies  at  the  North  will  learn 
wisdom  f^om  the  past,  and  permit  us  to  quietly 
manage  our  own  aflkirs  in  our  own  way — thrt 
our  friends  at  the  North,  by  the  power  of  ar- 
gument and  the  force  of  truth,  will  be  abla 
(if  not  to  convince  the  deluded  (knatic)  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  the  inteUigent  and  pa- 
triotic of  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  tba 
honesty  of  our  ends,  and  thus  avert  the  daB- 

gers  with  which  we  are  threatened.  Lest, 
owever,  these  hopes  should  prove  f^adons 
—and  I  believe  they  will— let  us  endeavor  to 
harmonise  among  ourselves  by  tolerating  di^ 
ferences  of  opinion  where  no  question  of 
principle  is  involved— encouraging  those  in 
the  rear  to  quicken  their  pace,  by  pointing  out 
to  them  the  dangers  that  threaten  us,  and  urg- 
ing them  to  come  to  the  rescue.  And  if  some 
of  our  people,  with  bosoms  overflowing  with 
patriotic  seal  and  love  of  country,  and  indigo 
nant  at  the  wrongs  inflicted  without  provoca- 
tion on  their  own  sunny  land,  should  venture 


beyond  the  bounds  of  a  cold,  calculating 
policy  '  we  should  pardon  something  to  tba 
spirit  of  liberty.'  •  *  • 

'•  We  should  not  only  endeavor  to  unite  the 
State,  but  the  entire  South,  so  that  when  we 
can  no  longer  retain  our  places  as  equals  in 
the  confederacy,  we  will  be  prepared  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  under  the  rtylo  and  titlt 
of  the  United  States  South. 

Thanks  to  the  author,  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Gibbes,  Jr ,  for  a  copy  of  the  report  re- 
lating to  Births,  Mamofres,  and  Deaths  m 
SoM  Carolina,  for  1857,  which  will  be 
noticed  fally  hereafter.  Dr.  Meigs,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  also  receive  thanks 
for  a  pamphlet,  ontitied  *' HinU  to 
Craniographirs.*^ 

The  death  of  two  of  onr  most  distin- 
guished contributors  and  warm  personal 
friends  casts  a  dark  shadow  in  our  way. 
Col.  James  Gadsden,  recent  xmnister  !• 
Mexico,  and  long  an  eminent  citizen  of 
South  Carolina,  has  descended  th«  nar^ 
row  portals  of  the  gj»v«-  ^  1^5  ke 
visited  with  us  the  Westerm  eoun^  •• 
delegate  from  Charleston  to  the  Mem* 

Ehis  Convention.     We  remember  fas 
irge  and  liberal  views,  and  hia  aontrol- 
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ling  influence  in  that  body.  Few  men 
have  better  served  their  conntry  than 
James  Gadsden.  Peace  to  bis  ashes ! 
The  Hon.  H.  Bry,  of  Onachita,  is  also 
gone.  At  the  ripe  age  of  78  he  has  been 
ealled  from  among  ns.  Louisiana  may 
well  monm  one  of  her  most  honored 
lonB.  He  filled  many  high  positions, 
and  filled  them  well.  Says  a  notice  be- 
fore ns: 

*'BTen  his  recreations  and  exercise  were 
conduciye  to  general  improrement :  these  were 
mostiy  in  his  garden  and  g^een-houses.  His 
knowledge  of  botanj  and  horticulture,  with 
hid  industry  in  collecting  plants  and  trees  most 
likeljr  to  thrive  in  that  climate  and  soil,  have 
■erred  to  beautify  the  residences  and  render 
fruitful  the  orchards  of  his  fellow-citizens 
aroond  Monroe,  by  diffusing  a  similar  ta&te  and 
aifording  the  opportunity  to  indulge  it. 

^  He  attracted  to  that  distant  and  then  al- 
wost  unknown  region,  men  of  intelligence  and 
north,  by  the  accurate  and  ample  descriptions 
hegare  of  its  adrantages,  through  the  leading 
journals  of  the  country. 

"  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
had  the  patriotic  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  dozen 
of  thriving  parishes  and  communities  grow  up 
in  Northern  Louisiana,  carved  out  of  the  wil- 
demeM  he  settled,  extending  from  the  Mia^-is- 
sippi  to  the  limit  of  Texas,  and  knowing  that 
he  greatly  contributed  to  this  result.^' 

A  correspondent  in  Maryland  pro- 
poses to  ns  an  enterprise,  which  we 
submit  for  the  attention  of  the  capital- 
ists of  the  South  and  of  the  country,  and 
shaU  be  glad  to  correspond  with  any 
one  who  may  desire  it,  and  to  take  part 
in  any  organization  which  may  prove 
to  be  practicable.  The  property  re- 
ferred to  is  held  under  an  act  of  incor- 
poration of  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  is  admirably  situated,  in 
juxtaposition  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  and  Chesapeake  canal. 
There  is  a  river  front  of  2,000  ftet.  On 
the  property  there  is,  says  our  corres- 
ponoent,  *'  as  great  a  water-power  as 
that  at  Lowell,  and,  in  every  respect,  it 
is  better  situated,  especially  to  com- 
mand the  Southern  market.  This 
power  has  been  rendered  available  by 
ihe  construction  of  a  permanent  dam 
and  capacious  race-way.  On  the  con- 
airuotion  of  these  works,  a  large  flouring 
mill  and  other  improvements,  a  larger 
aum  has  been  expended  than  is  asked 
for  the  whole  property,  as  not  more 
than  a  fifth  of  its  value,  in  view  of  the 
application  of  a  small  a«lditional  capi- 
tal, is  now  naked  for  it. 

**  Forty-two  thousand  dollars  will  be 
taken  for  the  whole  real  estate,  payable 
one  fifth  cash,  one  fifth  first  next  M^aroh, 
an4  the  remaining  three  fifths  in  four, 
eight,  and  twelve  months  after  the  said 


first  of  March.  The  payments  to  carry 
interest  at  the  rate  or  six  per  cent  per 
annum.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  iminenso 
speculation. 

"  I  am  very  desirous  to  join  in  the  pur- 
chase to  the  extent  of  one  fifth.** 

Edward  N.  Dickerson,  civil  engi- 
neer, who  surveyed  the  property  several 
years  ago,  and  reported  upon  it,  among 
other  things  said : 

*'  In  enrvey  ing  all  the  gp-eat  and  decided  nat- 
ural and  artificial  advantages  of  Weverton,  I 
felt  astoninhed  at  the  supineness  and  neglect 
which  have  permitted  them,  so  long,  to  remain 
unimproved.  The  elements  of  millions  of 
wealth  ai  e  there,  and  no  effort  Is  made  to  draw 
one  dollar  from  the  immense  store.  Lowell, 
with  but  a  few  of  the  advantages,  and  they  in  an 
inferior  degree, ha-t  advanced  from  a  ctmmon 
farm  to  a  flourishing  city  in  twenty  years,  and 
now  is  only  checked  by  the  exhaustion  of  it^ 
water-power.  Paterson,  and  Trenton,  and  Fall 
River,  and  numerous  other  places,  wnich  are 
I  mere  pigmien  compared  with  your  giant  power, 
nnd  with,  perhaps,  but  a  tithe  of  your  very  fu- 
pcrior  advantages,  have  all  excelled  you  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  and  in  the  great  benefits 
which  they  have  conferred  upon  their  respect- 
ive communities;  and  even  «tearo,  with  its 
train  of  danger,  expense,  and  trouble,  is  earn- 
ing money  in  places  where  there  is  no  water* 
power,  and,  indeed,  where  there  are  but  few  of 
the  other  advantages  you  possess.  Many  in- 
.signiflcant  rivulets,  in  the  Eastern  States,  are 
impressed  into  service,  and  the  revolutions 
of  their  diminutive  wheels  Is  a  reproach  to 
you." 

The  State  of  Mississippi  is  acting  in 
the  most  praiseworthy  manner  in  the 
promotion  of  her  Agricultural  Bureau^ 
and  if  the  other  States  of  the  South  would 
act  in  the  same  spirit,  we  should  soon 
have  an  end  of  tue  national  farce,  en- 
acted at  Washington  City,  under  the 
guise  of  "Agricultural  Report  and  Seed 
pistribution,'*  and  the  barefaced  impu- 
dence of  a  recent  Convocation,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  in  that 
place,  would  not  have  been  tolerated. 
The  parties  in  this  movement,  under  the 
lead  of  one  D.  J.  Brown,  a  clerk  in  the 
Patent  Office,  without  an  idea  of  practi- 
cal agriculture,  were  mainly  employes 
of  the  Government  and  hangers-on  at 
the  national  capital,  as  ignorant  of  agri- 
cultural science  as  the  clerk  himself. 
We  agree  altogether  with  the  **  States** 
and  ttie  "  Deua^"  in  their  expressions 
of  surprise  that  such  men  as  the  Hon. 
Jacob  Thompson  and  Mr.  Holt  would 
countenance  or  permit  this  charlatanry. 
Our  purpose,  however,  is  with  the  Ag- 
ricultural Bureau  of  Mississippi.  A 
directory  of  five  gentlemen  has  been 
appointed,  and  the  Legislature  has  ap- 
propriated $2,000  for  Uie  iniprovement 
of  the  Fair  grounds,  and  f  1,500  per 
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annnni  forever  to  be  expended  in  pre- 1 
miums  and  seeds. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author,  Dr. 
Barton,  for  a  copy  of  the  third  edition 
of  his  work  on  the  Cause  and  Prevention 
of  YeUow  Fcvevt  and  have  in  course  of 
preparation  an  article  in  review  of  some 
of  its  interesting  facts  and  statistics, 
which  must  be  delayed  until  next 
month.  

In  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Review  will  be  found  the  card  of 
Messrs.  Jenks  &  Son,  of  Bridesburg, 
In  regard  to  their  Cotton  Gins  a  friend 
writes  us: 

"The  many  Itnprovementii  and  inventions 
they  have  made  in  the  machinery  built  by 
them,  have  deservedly  placed  the  name  of  this 
Arm  in  the  first  rank  of  American  manufac- 
turers, and  attained  for  them  a  reputation  sec- 
ond  to  none  in  this  country.  Our  object  in  this 
article  U  more  particularly  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Southern  cotton-plantera  to  the  de- 
fccription  of  the  improved  Cotton  Gin  built  by 
this  firm.  Without  fully  endorsing  the  repre- 
ftentations  made  of  the  great  merit  of  this  in- 
vention, wo  are  confident  that  (if  they  are  well 
founded  in  truth)  it  will  effect  a  complete  rev- 
olution in  the  cotton-growing  regions  of  the 
South,  and  prove  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
the  planter.  Among  others,  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar merits  claimed  for  this  gin,  conni'ts  in 
the  fact  that  it  matters  not  how  trashy  the  cot- 
ton may  be  gathered,  nor  what  quantity  of 
sticks,  stems.  *•  blasted  bolls,"  &c.,  is  placed 
in  the  breast  of  the  gin,  as  the  cylinder  re- 
jects all  extraneous  matter,  and  receives  noth- 
ing but  the  lint.  This  fact  alone  especially 
commends  the  gin  to  the  attention  of  the 
planter,  as  more  cotton  is  grown  than  can  be 

Sathered  by  the  number  of  hands ;  and  the  pro- 
nction  by  the  use  of  this  gin,  over  any  other 
now  in  use  (as  is  confidently  asserted  by  the 
Mesi^ra.  Jenks),  will  be  increased  fully  one 
third,  from  the  fact  that  the  cotton  need  not 
he  picked*  with  so  much  care  as  that  intended 
for  the  ftaw  gin,  enabling  the  same  number  of 
hands  to  pick  at  least  one  third  more,  by  pick- 
ing it  trashy.  The  value  of  the  cotton  isaUro 
enhanced  from  1  to  If  cents  per  pound,  the 
gin  not  napping  it  in  the  least,  and  preserving 
a  more  uniform  length  of  staple  than  the  saw 
gin.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  attempt  to 
point  out  to  a  Southern  cotton-planter  the  im- 
mense superiority  and  value  of  such  a  gin  over 
any  other  extant.  The  Messrs.  Jenks  have  a 
gin  ranning  at  Vicksburg.  Miss.;  and,  from 
their  well-known  reputation  and  hbility,  we 
are  satisfied  that  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of 
cotton-planters  to  investigate  its  merits." 


The  following  numbers  of  the  Review 
remain  very  scarce,  and  will  be  pur- 
chased at  subscription  price  at  the  New- 
Orleans  oflSce.  They  may  be  sent  by 
mail: 

1846:  January,  February,  March, 
April,  May,  July,  September. 

1847  :  January,  March,  May,  and  June. 

1849 :  August. 


1850:  September. 

1861 :  February  and  June. 

1866:  January. 

1858 :  January. 

^*  We  have  a  few  sets  of  the  New 
Series  of  the  Review,  handsomely  bound 
in  ten  volumes,  for  which  the  price  will 
be  $36,  delivered  in  any  of  the  South^n 
cities  or  towns. 

^T  Subscribers  would  do  well  to 
complete  their  sets  or  volumes. 

It  would  give  us  pleasure,  and  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  Review,  if  we 
could  furnish  in  it  a  monthly  record  of 
Southern  plantations  offered  for  sale  or 
exchange,  and  our  charges  would  be 
moderate,  viz. :  For  one  insertion  of  ten 
lines,  $2,  and  for  a  greater  space  in  pro- 
portion ;  for  three  insertions,  $5.^  A* 
the  Review  circulates  extensively  in  all 
the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  this 
might  be  an  important  medium  of  com- 
munication with  purchasers. 

The  following  estate,  beautifully  situ- 
ated upon  the  rotomac,  is  oflFered  for 
sale  by  the  Editor  of  the  Review.    It 
furnishes  one  of  the  best  *•  gentleman's 
country-seats."    It  contains  160  acres 
of  lana  for  wheat,  grass,  or  gardening, 
and  is  situated  in  tie  county  of  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  city  of  Alexandria,  pos- 
sessing a  lai^e  ana  commodious  ship- 
ping port.  The  Washington  and  Alexan- 
dria turnpike,  a  railroad  and  canal,  pass 
through    the  premises,  and  afford  it 
the  easiest  communication  with  the  two 
cities,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
The    dwelling-house  is  a  new  frame 
house,  containing  twelve  commodious 
rooms  and  a  kitchen.    The  out-build- 
ings are  all  new  and  frame,  and  consist 
of  two  store-rooms  and  a  summer  kitch- 
en, with  a  large  cellar  under  them — 
a  barn,  a  stable,  carriage-house,  ice- 
house, Ac.    There  are  on  the  premises 
several  excellent  springs,  and  near  the 
house  a  brass  pump.    The  tract  bor- 
dering on  the  Potomac  river,  has  a  fine 
fishing  shore,  and  a  splendid  view  on 
the  nver,  with  the    purest   air — 126 
acres  of  it  are  under  cultivation,  and 
the  rest  is  woodland — oak,  walnut,  and 
hickory.    The  place  has  also  a  strong 
water-power  sufficient  for  a  larse  mill 
or  factory.      Terms  :  one  *thira  of  the 
consideration  cash  down — the  balanoe 
to  be  paid  in  such  instalments  as  may 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  purchasei^— 
to  be  secured  on  the  premitee. 
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SUCCBflBOK  TO  TWIBILL  &  EDWARDS, 

mnSHBB,  AND  PATTBBlffKASaB. 

Set.  fS,  SO,  m  n  NEW  LEVEE,  i.^D  11,  H,  KB  11  FDimi-ST, 
NEW-ORLEAN8. 

HaTf  ng  DOW  Id  operation  od» 
of  the  Urgeat  entMbliahm'  ntt 
Id  the  South  for  the  UANU- 
FACTUKB  of  the  following 
d*scribed  work,  I  am  fully  pre- 
pared to  OONTBAOT  for  and 
execute  with  deepateh  erer/ 
thing  Id  my  line,  ud  od  term>t 
the  most  fovorable.        * 

MuruFAOTUBCa  of  everj  de> 
icriptlon  of  IRON,  8U££T 
IRON,  COPPER,  TIN,  and 
BRASS  WORK  for  BUILD- 
INGS, SHIP,  STEAMBOAT, 
PLANTATION,  and  other 
work.  PATTERN  MAKING, 
BRASS  FOUNDING,  and  PIN- 
ISUING,  in  all  its  branches. 

Mannfdcturer    of    SFEAM 
1  RAINS,  Glarifjing  and  Evap- 
orating Pan^  and  ererr  de- 
fcriptlon   of    8UGARI10USB 
.^  .  .  find  PLANTATION  WORK. 

K2"vi*  P*"^culirly  directed  to  my  Steam  Trains  for  the  raanufatMro  of  Sugar,  which  are  as  yet 
mzcelled  by  those  of  any  other  make,  and  are  in  sncceanful  operation  on  the  plantations  of  the  follow 
1^  ffCBUemeD,  to  whom  ■  uference  can  be  had  as  to  their  efficiency  and  economy  in  working: 


J?*  A  5;.S;i?';.  "*^"'' ,  NELSON  4  DQXELPON,  UTonrcbe. 

«.  ».  HAJtB150?i,  ►:3q.,  !»>*':  ine.  03GOOD  *  LAWRKNCK,  Pl*q»eiuloe. 

IttXriY  DOTAL,  1*1.,  AMcailoa.  W.  i 


A.  THOMPSON  *  CO.,  RtwOrtMDB 
SIIIKP  *  CO.,  Ncw.OrlttUta. 
iTACKUOUSK.  PlaqutraiM. 


STEAM  BOILEE  MANUFACTOKY, 


171  BAB0HHE4ITBEET, 

RBTWKI]!  P0TMIA8  AND  HKVlA  STKKKTa, 

NEW-OELEANS. 


The  nnderxlgned  is  prepared  to  fiiinlidi 
LowPressare,  Locomotive,  Flued,  and  CyJin- 
der  Boilera.  AUo,  Olarlflers,  Fiiterons  and 
Jufee  Boxea  He  will  also  make  contracts 
for  Boilers  and  all  tlie  nocesNiry  connections, 
such  as  Fire  Frontn.  Grate  Uar^  Steam  and 
Stand  Pipes.  ValTeii,  Ac,  Chimnpys  and 
Breeching;  all  ofwhich  will  be  furnished  a| 
the  lowest  foundry  pricen. 

All  work  done  at  this  e^itablisliment  wiD 
be  guaranteed  equal  In  point  of  workmanship 
and  material  to  any  in  the  city,  or  elsewhera. 

Planters  and  Merchatts  are  restpcctfully 
Invited  to  call  and  examine  the  work  an-f 
prices. 

It^  Prompt  attention  paid  to  repairing 


DAVID  H.  FOWLER 
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PROSPECTUS  OF  DE  BOW'S  REVIEW. 


O.    8.,   VOL.    XXVI.-NEW    SERIES,   VOL.    I. 

ADAPTBD  PRIMABILY  TO  TBI  80DTHBRN  AND  WBSTBBN  BTATBS  OP  THB   DNXOir,  INCLUDING  ; 
STATISTICS  OP   PORBION  AND  DOMSSTIO  INDUSTRY  AND  BNTBRPRISB. 

PCBUflHEO   MOXTflLT   IX    N£W-ORLBA.?rS  JkND   WABHIVOTOK   €ITT. 

Ternu,  $5  Par  Annum,  in  Advanoo.    Postage  Two.  Gents  a  Vnmber,  if  Prepaid  dnarterly. 
Complete  sets,  or  any  Numbers  or  Volumes  supplied. 


\  PATMXNTS  SINOK  JANUAB7,  1839. 

\      .lUofraifio.-- Deetmber,  1858— W.  L.  Walltr.    Janiurj,  1839 — B.  E.  Oobb.  A.  J.  Pool«.  $30 :  A.  B.  Cooptr. 

$23 ;  K.  0.  Babosa,  $35 ;  J.  D.  Dabose,  $15  ;  Q.  Q.  Grfffin,  L.  A.  Sledi^e,  $20 ;  E.  A.  Qlor^r,  A.  MoMilfkn, 

$10;  J.  P.  Strotber.  Q.  H.  Sferother,  $10;  J.  B.  QaUett,  $10 :  T.  J.  Ooole,  $22  50;  Dr.  D.  J.  Pox,  S25;  C. 

Haile,  i.  D.  White,  $7  75 ;  J.  L.  Svans,  R.  Yvlder,  Jr..  $15;  0.  O.  Danklin,  $'25 ;  A.  W.  Gafford,  $15 ;  J. 

;  Cumberland,  $15;  Ifi.  A.  Glover,  $10 ;  Wm.  PowUr,  N.  W.  Cocke,  J.  D.  Ph<3laQ,$lO;  W.  T.  Bobimoa. 

\  $10;  Dr.  Mck  Johnson,  $10;  fi.  H.  Pickens.    July,  1S59-A.  W.'£Herbee,$13;  0.  M.  L1de,$15;  T.  Al 

\  Lee,  $15;  H.  M.  Raroph,  $10;  D.  C.  Snayley,  W.  Henrr  Lee,  $15:  J.  Q.  Aiken,  B.  0.  Hall,  $10;  C  H. 

X  WifttA,  $10;  0.  T.  Pollard,  $10;  J.  B.  Belser,  $20;  T.  W.  Oliver.  $13;  A.  Jacknon,  $10.    Deceaber,  1839 

\  —J.  B.  Duke.    September,  1858-^.  B.  Creighead.    November,  1830— W.  P.  Uolman.    March,  1839— Dr.  x 

'  J.  D.  Caldwell,  $23.    Jknuarv,  1S56— F.  S.  Fosj$14  50.    January.  18dO— John  M.  Stone,  John  J.  Coohrane,  \ 
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W*  would  introduce  to  your  notice  a 

§eM  #10,  fm  flunt  ^taplt  €ettm, 

A  machine  which  has  been  long  sought  for.  This  Gin  has  a  Roller  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  filled  with  teeth  composed  of  "  Angpilar  Steel  Wire,*'  and  phiced 
in  the  Roller  tangentially  to  its  axis,  so  that  they  always  present  needle  points 
with  broad  backs,  and  are  so  close  together  uiat  nothing  but  Cotton  can  be 
secreted  between  them,  leavintc  the  Seeds  and  Trash  upon  the  surface,  and  the 
Sand  and  Dirt,  instead  of  dulling  the  teeth  in  the  Roller,  sharpens  them.  In 
connection  with  this  Roller  is  a, "  Stationary  Serrated  Straight-edge,**  which 
acts  in  concert  with  it  (in  effect),  the  same  as  the  Revolying  Rollers  do  upon 
the  **  Sea  Island  Cotton,**  combing  it  under  the  Straight-^ge,  and  thereby 
STRAIGHTENING  THE  FIBRE,  preventing  altookthkb  the  Napping  of  the 
Cotton,  and  in  mo  manner  shortening  the  Staple.  The  Cotton  is  taken  from 
the  Roller  with  the  Brush,  and  thrown  into  the  Lint  Room  in  the  usual  way. 
The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  having  but  two  motions,  the  **  Roller" 
and  the  "  Brush,'*  and  is  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  nor  to  take  fire,  as  the 
Saw  Gin,  and  occupies  much  less  epa<«e,  and  requires  less  power  than  a  Saw 
Gin  of  the  same  capacity.  A  Gin  of  the  capacity  of  600  pounds  of  lint  in  two 
hours,  occupies  d  space  of  five  and  a  half  uy  three  feet,  and  can  be  driven 
with  three-ranle  power,  easily.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  Gin  is,  that  it  takes 
the  cotton  from  the  surface  of  the  Roll,  and  presents  it  to  the  Brush  in  a  thin 
sheet,  as  it  passes  beyond  tlie  Straight-edge,  enabling  the  Brush  to  mote  the 
Cotton  in  a  superior  manner,  whilst  the  60II  in  front  of  the  Straight-edge  ia 
carried  upon  the  top  of  it,  dividing  the  two  at  that  point,  and  following  a 
Curved  Iron  or  Shell,  is  returned  agam  to  the  Cylinder,  forming  a  Roll  of  about 
eight  inches  diameter ;  the  Seeds,  Bolls,  and  Trash,  being  retained  in  the  Breast 
by  an  adjustable  front  board,  and  discharged  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  the 
same  as  the  Saw  Gin.  The  Curved  Iron  or  Shell  is  capable  of  beim;  adjusted 
so  OS  to  press  the  Roll  as  hard  upon  the  Ginning  Roller  as  may  be  desired. 
Anything  can  be  placed  in  the  Breast  of  this  Gin,  such  as  Sticks,  Trash,  Bolls, 
Ac,  as  the  Roller  receives  and  takes  forward  nothing  but  the  Lint,  and  rejcnsts 
ALL  extraneous  matter.  This  is  a  novel  feature  m  the  Gin,  and  peculmrly 
adapts  it  to  the  wants  of  large  planters  who  are  short-handed,  and  sather  their 
Cotton  trashy,  as  it  increases  the  value  of  the  Cotton  from  1  to  li  cents  per 
pound  more  than  that  ginned  upon  any  other  machine. 
For  further  information,  apply  to 
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ART.  I.-BECLAMATION  OF  THE  BIVEK  WILDS  OF  THE 
SOUTHWEST. 

Colonel  James  L.  Alcorn  has  published  lately  a  pamphlet, 
addressed  to'  Q-overnor  Me  Willie,  of  Mississippi,  on  the  subject 
of  Levee  Legislation.  The  isolation  of  the  existing  swamp- 
land interests  of  that  State  presenting  itself  to  him  as  an  evil, 
it  is  recommended  by  him  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  fluvial  wastes  in  the  interior  of  Mis- 
sissippi. The  suggestion  is  highly  important.  Coming  up  as 
an  incident  to  the  subject  which  his  pamphlet  considers.  Col. 
Alcorn,  however,  has  made  the  proposition  briefly.  This  paper 
contemplates,  therefore,  the  few  additional  touches  necessary 
to  complete  his  rapid  sketch,  and  proposes  to  itself  the  unpre- 
tending office  of  following  the  pencilings  of  the  worthy  gentle- 
man as  a  mere  filler-in  of  detail. 

The  pamphlet  leads  to  the  suggestion  in  question  with  the 
method  of  a  lawyer  and  the  skill  of  a  statist;  Its  approaches 
open  thus :  "A  printed  report  of  the  Auditor  shows  facts  very' 
suggestive  of  a  movement  among  our  slave  population ;  and 
suggestive  further  of  some  very  powerful  cause  for  such  a 
movement.  The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from 
the  official  documents,  '  showing  the  assessment  of  the  lands 
and  negroes  in  each  county  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  the 
years  1854  and  1857,  exhibiting  the  increase  in  value  of  the 
lands  and  number  of  slaves  in  each  county' :  " 
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RECLAMATION   OF    THE    RIVER    WILDS 


Slave  StatiaHcs  of  Mississippi  for  1854  and  1867. 


mn 

m 

1  =  1 

Conntiet. 

dditlon  tha 
have  takei 
from  1854 
at  the  rate 
ral increaK 

i55 

1 

Romarkfl. 

u 

1 

£ 

Adams 

Decrease,    419 

Increase,  1;204 

Falline^  off 

1,623 

Amite.  . . . 

Increase,     896 

668 

172 

Adjoining  N.  0  &  Ot.  North.  R.R. 

Claiborne.. 

Decroa>«,      8S 

"           068 

t( 

1,050 

Oreene .... 

Decrea.'^e,        ] 

♦«            82 

u 

53 

AdioiDidg  Mobile  and  Ohio  B.  B. 

Hancock.  . 

Decrease,    2-^ 

"          411 

(* 

864 

Harrieon.  . 

Increase,      28 

"            81 

ti 

63 

Hinda.  .... 

Increase,  1,458 

"        1,408 

w 

40. 

i  Traversed  by  the  Sonthera  and 
\     the  Great  Northern  R.  R. 

Jackson. . . 

Increase,       33 

"            70 

tl 

38 

Jefferson.  . 

Increase,     450 

"           »07 

u 

451 

Madidon. ..' 

1 

Increase,     857 

"        1,316 

(t 

459 

(  Traverved  by  the  Qi.  Nortbtro 
I     and  the  Central  B.  B. 

Marion... 

Decrease,      48 

"           175 

(1 

223 

Marshall.  . 

Increase,  lOM 

"        1,244 

u 

194 

Traversed  by  the  Central  R  R. 

Monroe..  . 

Increa^ie,     423 

"        1,009 

ti 

586 

Traversed  by  the  Mob.  &  0.  B.  R. 

Jerry 

Decroasd,      89 

"             62 

** 

101 

Pike 

Increase,     234 

811 

tc 

77 

Traversed  by  the  Gt.  North.  R.  R, 

Warren.... 

Increase,     803 

*;        1,047 

t. 

654 

Traversed  by  the  Soathera  R.  R. 

Wavno 

[ncrease,     113 

"           120 

♦* 

7 

Traversed  by  the  Mob.  It  0.  R.  R. 

Wilkinson. 

Increase,     163 

«»        1,133 

«l 

970 

Total  ... 

1 

Increase,  4,761 

Increase,ll  876 

Falling  off. 

7,115 

"  In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
above  table,'*  the  pamphlet  goes  on  to  remark,  "  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that,  while  the  natural  increase  of  our  slaves 
from  1854  to  1857  was  but  28,110,  the  actual  increase  within 
that  period  was  so  high  as  41,331,  showing  a  g-ain  in  the  whole 
State,  in  those  three  years,  on  and  above  the  natural  increase, 
to  the  amount  of  13,211  by  importation.  A  fallings  off  from 
the  natural  increase  in  any  of  the  counties  of  the  State  is  seen 
thus  to  receive  more  marked  significance  in  view  of  the  fiact, 
that  in  the  whole  State  the  result  has  been,  not  a  falling  off, 
but  an  increase.  While  the  sixty  counties  of  the  State,  frora 
1854  to  1857,  sl\ow  an  actual  addition  to  their  agricultural 
laborers  of  13,000  more  than  the  natural  increase  of  those 
laborers,  it  is  a  very  suggestive  fact  that  a  decrease  of  7,000 
from  the  natural  increase  has  taken  place  within  the  same 
])eriod  in  so  many  as  eighteen  of  those  counties/' 

Slave  labor  thus  shown  to  be  on  the  move  from  eighteen 
counties  out  of  the  sixty  counties  of  the  State,  Colonel  Alcorn 
proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this 
movement.  *'  This  result,"  he  says,  "is  too  exceptional,  too 
marked,  too  wide  in  its  range,  to.  be  referable  to  a  mere  aooi- 
•dent,  to  a  mere  local  agency."  The  movement  originates, 
therefore,  he  concludes,  in  some  law  of  general  application. 
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"  The  oanse  of  this  movement  of  our  slave  labor  must,"  he  adds, 
*'be  a  powerful  cause ;  for  in  nine  out  of  the  eighteen  counties 
in  which  it  has  taken  form,  it  has  worked  out  its  results  in  the 
face  of  the  strong  retardation  of  railway  influences."  Having 
thus  fixed  two  of  its  characteristics,  the  address  has  reduced 
the  inquiry  to  this  form  :  "  What,  then,  is  the  powerful  and 
general  agency  that  forces  itself  on  our  attention  in  this  start- 
ling migration  of  our  industrial  labor  ?"  Proceeding  to  exam- 
ine this  powerful  and  general  agency,  this  acute  inquirer 
selects,  in  the  first  place,  those  situations  presenting  it  under 
the  purest  conditions. 

*'  Railway  influences,"  the  pamphlet  observes,  **  have,  no 
doubt,  retarded  the  action  of  this  cause  of  slave  migration. 
The  counties  most  completely  removed  from  the  disturbing 
restraints  of  railways  on  this  action,  are  those  which  enable  us 
to  investigate  it  in  its  simplest  form.  The  river  counties  are, 
therefore,  the  best  fields  for  the  examination  of  this  labor- 
movement.  Warren,  it  is  true,  is  a  railway  county ;  but  so 
long  under  the  influence  of  the  railway,  it  has,  doubtless,  settled 
down  by  this  time  to  its  normal  condition.  De  Soto,  however, 
is  a  river,  county,  brought  but  recently  under  the  disturbing 
action  of  railway  stimulants,  and  may  therefore  be  held  ex- 
cluded from  the  counties  that  furnish  an  evidence  of  the  move- 
ment of  our  agricultural  industry  in  undisturbed  directness." 
His  investigations  narrowed  down  thus  logically  to  the  river 
counties,  with  the  exception  of  De  Soto,  he  furnishes  the  facts 
of  his  inquiries  in  those  counties  in  the  following  tabular 
form : — 

Slave  Movement  from  1854  to  1857»  outside  of  Railroad  Influences. 
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Increase,  1,828 
Increase,  2,778 
Increase,  1,727 
Increase,  645 
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1,204 
907 
968 
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429 
804 
263 
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112 
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Decrease,  970 
Decrease,  1,623 
Decrca^,  451 
Decrease,  1,050 
Decrease,  664 
Increase,  781 
Increase,  1.024 
Inoreaso,  2,515 
Increase,!  562 
Increase,  633 
Increase,    676 


Upland. 
Upland. 
Upland. 
Upland. 
Upland. 
Bottom. 
Bottom. 
Bottom. 
Bottom. 
Bottom. 
Part  Bot.  .Part  Up. 
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<'  This  table,"  he  remarks,  ^'  is  strikingly  suggestive.  Set" 
ting  aside  De  Soto  as  a  railway  oonaty,  and  as  belonging  in 
part  to  both  of  the  classes  into  which  (^ysios  divide  the  river 
counties,  five  of  the  ten  remaining  counties  show  an  active 
increase  of  their  labor,  while  the  other  five  ^ow  an  active  eft'm- 
inution  of  their  labor.  Here,  then,"  says  this  keen  analyzer, 
'^  we  may  trace  out  the  nature  of  the  agency  that  produces 
the  migration  of  our  agricultural  industry.  What  charctcier- 
istic  common  to  the  five  counties  immediately  south  of  the 
Yazoo  River  is  sufficient  to  account  for  this  remarkable  falling 
off  in  their  slave  labor  ?  What  contradistinguishing  charac- 
teristic common  to  the  five  counties  immediately  north  of  the 
Yazoo  River  is  sufficient  to  ctocormt  for  this  remarkable  acces- 
sion to  their  plantation  labor  ?  Situated  on  the  same  great 
line  of  shipment,  participating  alike  in  the  improved  facilities 
of  railway  shipment,  the  only  way  to  account  for  the  fact, 
that  from  one  group  of  those  river  counties,  agricultural  labor 
has  been  drafted  to  the  extent  of  4,700  hands,  while  agricul- 
tural labor  has  been  concentrated  in  the  Qther  group  to  &e  ex- 
tent of  6,410  hands,  is  to  refer  it  to  the  circumstance,  that  one 
of  those  groups  presents  more  inducements  to  the  agriculturist 
than  the  other ;  that,  in  short,  one  of  thos^  groups  is  compara- 
tively poor  upland,  the  other  luxuriant  bottom  land.  This," 
says  this  skillful  investigator,  ^'  furnishes  the  key  to  the  migra- 
tory movement  that  has  set  in,  even  in  the  face  of  railway 
influences,  among  the  sources  of  our  State  wealth,  our  agri- 
cultural labor." 

For  the  purpose,  doul\tless,  of  confirming  this  conclusion 
from  ^mother  point  of  view,  Colonel  Alcorn  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  :  "  The  richest  soils  are  found,  all  the  world  over, 
in  river-bottoms.  Settlement,  however,  has  commenced  among 
us,  as  an  expediency,  on  the  uplands ;  our  richest  valleys 
remaining  to  this  hour,  to  a  large  extent,  unreclaimed  wastes. 
A  light  soil,  with  sloping  surfaces,  is  the  general  character  of 
the  cultivated  lands  of  tihe  State ;  and  under  even  the  trouble- 
some expedient  of  ^  horizoptalizing,'  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  in  a  climate  of  such  heavy  rain-storms,  that  many  of  the 
older  plantations  are  becoming  finnually  poorer  in  their  yield." 
This  explains  the  primary  considerations  that  take  forra  in 
the  slave-migration  which  has  commenced  in  MississippL 

Having  thus  established  the  fact  and  the  cause  of  a  slave- 
movement  from  certain  counties  of  Mississippi,  the  pamphlet 
proceeds  to  a  practical  application  of  those  conclusions, 
**  Agricultural  labor,"  it  says,  "  be  it  remembered,  has  ogiq- 
menced  to  move.  This  movement  originates,  it  should  be 
recollected,  in  the  immemorial  cause  of  such  movements — the 
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.obtainment  of  richer  lands.  The  migration  that  is  going  on 
among  onr  agrioalturists  with  this  purpose,  will  go  on  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  purpose,  whether  the  good  lands  it 
seeks  shall  be  found  within  the  State  or  vnthout  it.  ♦  ♦  * 
The  same  fact  in  Virginia  (the  impoverishment  of  the  lands 
under  culture)  has  for  years  past  continued  to  draft  the  slaves 
of  that  State  to  the  newer  soils  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 
The  operation  of  this  cause  seems  now  to  have  reached  our 
own  doors.  The  richness  of  the  lands  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas,  threatens  to  produce  even  here  the  same  tendency  to 
social  change^  so  much  to  be  apprehended  in  the  case  of  Vir- 
ginia,  by  drafting  our  slaves  still  farther  to  the  South  and 
West  in  retreat  before  the  North,  As  Southern  men,  true  to 
the  interests  of  the  South — as  Mississippians,  devoted  to  the 
Interests  of  the  State — we  are  bound  to  limit  the  migratory 
movement  that  is  going  on  among  our  slaves,  our  industrial 
laborers,  to  our  own  soil." 

Political  strategy  knows  no  consummation  to  be  desired 
more  devoutly ;  but  pray,  most  ingenious  Colonel,  how  are 
you  to  limit  the  movement  that  is  going  on  among  your  slaves 
to  your  own  soil?  The  Earl  of  Moreton's  interrogatory: 
"  Who'll  bell  the  cat  ?"  has  been  lately  quoted  by  yourself  in 
commenting  on  a  certain  proposal  for  tampering  with  the 
regime  of  your  hobby — ^the  Mississippi  River — and  surely  a 
gentleman  of  your  fine  practical  judgment  has  not  exposed 
himself  to  the  sarcasm  of  such  an  inquiry.  The  intellectual 
seigniorage  that  you  have  exercised  with  so  much  excellence 
of  purpose  and  result  over  the  fortunes  of  the  levee  of  your 
State,  has,  it  is  true,  assisted  largely  in  confining  the  slave- 
migrations  of  that  State  to  her  own  soil  by  outbidding  all  out* 
side  temptations  to  movement,  in  behalf  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Yazoo.  But  while  the  total  absence  of  slavery  from  one 
set  of  counties  is  a  political  misfortune,  so  also,  though  per- 
haps less  so  in  degree,  is  the  total  aggregation  of  slavery  in 
another  set  of  counties.  Take,  for  example,  the  negro  that 
delves  the  sides  of  the  exhausted  hills  of  Tishamingo ;  and  let 
me  ask  how  do  you  propose  to  retain  this  negro — to^a:  him — 
in  Tishamingo  when  his  master  will,  naturally  enough,  make 
the  choice  of  placing  him  on  the  generous  alluviums  of  Ar- 
kansas or  of  Texas  ?  Economic  laws  would  appear  to  make 
this  simply  impossible.  And  yet  it  were  highly  desirable  to  dis- 
cover some  effective  remedy  to  prevent  the  operation  of  those 
laws  from  making  Tishamingo,  by  the  total  removal  of  its 
slaves^  a  canker  in  the  political  system  of  Mississippi  and  the 
South.  To  all  this  Colonel  Alcorn  furnishes  a  conclusive 
answer.     "  This  slav^  movement,"  he  says,  in  his  pamphlet, 
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*'  muaty  if  we  be  true  to  ourselves,  be  immediately  arrested-— 
be  fixed  on  the  rich  wastes  along  our  water  courses,  along 
Goldwater,  Tallahatchee,  Yallabusha,  Big  Black,  &c."  And 
again,  he  says  :  '^  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  the  denudation  of  slave-labor  that  has  set  in  along 
Big  Black — in  Warren,  Hinds,  and  Madison — will,  instead  of 
being  borne  outside  of  the  State,  obtain  the  object  of  that  de- 
nudation in  the  bottom-lands  of  Big  BlackJ^  This  is  a  prac- 
tical policy  by  which — while  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Scylla  of  a  total  aggregation  of  slavery  in  the  Yazoo  bottom^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Charybdis  of  a  total  desertion  by 
slavery  of  the  upland  counties — lines  of  slave  interest  may  be 
extended,  strong  as  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Southern  States.  Colonel  Alcorn's 
suggestion  of  the  drainage  of  Southern  river  wilds,  thus  arrived 
at,  and  thus  presented  in  the  political  connection  in  which  he 
has  put  it,  it  shall  be  put  next,  still  keeping  company  with  its 
originator's  pamphlet,  in  the  connection  of  a  practical  policy. 

The  Southern  States  generally  are  reticulated  with  lines  of 
luxuriant  wilderness.  From  the  marine  marshes  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  fluvial  wastes  of  Arkansas,  the  choicest  soils 
of  the  South  are  but  hotbeds  of  disease.  Mississippi,  however, 
may  be  selected  from  its  sister  States  as  furnishing  a  greater 
number  and  extent  than,  perhaps,  any  other,  of  unreclaimed 
**  bottoms."  Following  the  plan  of  Colonel  Alcorn's  address, 
this  paper  will  confine  itself,  in  its  remarks  on  the  proposed 
drainage  of  our  fluvial  wastes,  to  the  facts  aflecting  that 
drainage  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

From  the  limestone  of  the  Tennessee  valley  on  the  north- 
east to  its  river-border  on  the  west,  and  to  its  ocean-border  on 
the  south,  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  a  mass  of  geological 
**  drift."  Permeated  by  an  impalpable  quicksand  as  it  is, 
this  drift  is  almost  perfectly  soluble  in  water;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, has  been  washed,  under  the  operation  of  the  rain- 
shed  of  centuries,  into  nitmerous  "  gulleys,"  ravines,  and  val- 
leys.  In  a  country  of  such  moderate  elevations,  the  number 
of  these  is  extraordinary.  In  my  explorations  for  the  location  of 
the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  in  the  counties  of  Holmes 
and  Carroll,  I  encountered  within  some  twenty  miles  a  succes- 
sion of  ridges  varying  from  150  feet  to  250  feet  in  height  at 
intervals,  from  summit  to  summit,  of  about  four  miles.  The 
number  of  breaks  in  the  surface  of  that  section  of  country 
may  be  inferred,  in  general  terms,  from  this  fact,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  those  ridges  were  "  backbones,"  each  the  base 
of  a  distinct  double  system  of  ridge-ribs.  When  acting  in 
1852,  under  a  commission  from  the  governor  of  that  State,  in 
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sn  eKaminaticm  of  CSobnel  Qtirnett^s  report  on  the  location  of 
ike  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  so  numeroos  did^  I  find 
the  meshes  of  the  network  of  valleys  on  either  side  of  a  small 
creek — Cheewalle — in  Marshall  County,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing my  possession  of  some  skill  and  expertness  in  unraveling 
topographical  entanglements,  I  was  unable  to  determine  on 
the  ground  for  my  surveys  without  the  assistance  of  an  elab* 
orate  series  of  cross  sections.  The  fact  that  I  had,  a  few 
months  previously,  established  the  location  of  the  Qtillatin 
tunnel  descent  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  in  the 
countless  chasms  and  ravines  of  the  "  Cumberland  Kidge," 
without  cross  sections^  gives,  in  connection  with  the  bewilder- 
ment that  I  experienced  at  the  crossing  of  Cheewalle  Creek,  a 
good  general  impression  of  the  breaks  in  Mississippi  topography. 
When  it  is  recollected,  in  conjunction  with  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  main  ridges  intersecting  the  route  across  the 
northern  counties  of  the  State,  and  those  intersecting  the  route 
through  its  central  counties,  obtain  an  elevation  of  from  200 
to  400  feet  above  their  respective  outfalls,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that,  with  the  off-shoots  from  each  of  those  ridges 
so  numerous,  the  valley-system  of  at  least  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Mississippi  constitutes  a  high  proportion  of  the  area  of 
those  sections  of  the  State.  From  the  same  considerations  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  uplands  of  the  State — ^the  seat«  of  its 
present  production — may,  if  all  of  them  be  situated  like  those 
of  the  sections  referred  to,  be  held  to  consist  of  high  narrow 
ridges,  with  quick  slopes  and  numerous  *'  washes." 

The  soil  of  the  Mississippi  uplands  is  light  and  friable. 
With  surfaces,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  topography,  rolling 
and  sometimes  even  steep,  these  uplands,  under  the  '*  washes" 
of  a.  quarter  of  a  century,  have  undergone  an  active  denuda- 
tion of  their  vegetable  mould.  Their  moulds  have  in  some 
oases  been  swept  away  altogether.  The  subsoil  being  a  sandy 
clay,  this  washing  process  has  continued  in  places,  within  my 
own  knowledge,  to  the  extent  of  sterility  in  not  only  the  hills 
themselves,  but  in  also  the  adjoining  valleys.  In  a  few  instan- 
ces that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  I  have  found  that 
the  hillsides  had  been  stripped  to  utter  nakedness ;  and  that  the 
storm*waters  which  had  produced  that  stripping,  carried  after 
the  mould  of  the  top  soil  the  sandy  particles  of  the  subsoil, 
until  the  '^  bottoms"  around  the  base  of  tl^e  hills  had  become  a 
bed  of  loam  covered  over  with  a  thick  coating  of  sand.  The 
middle  of  some  small  valleys  in  North  Mississippi,  shows  a 
great  deal  of  rich,  black  mould  ;  but  on  either  side  of  that  mid- 
cUe,  sand  begins  to  overlie  it  until,  as  the  base  of  the  uplands 
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is  appr oaohed,  the  sand  is  foand  to  be  so  deep  as  to  have  plaoed 
the  underlying  roonld  beyond  recovery  by  even  the  diaepest 
sub-soiling.  This  sand-devastation  has  gone  on,  in  some  of  the 
small  valleys  of  the  State,  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  "  Hori^on- 
talizing"  the  furrow-scratches  of  the  upland  culture  will  prob- 
bly  delay  the  result ;  but,  taken  in  connection  wilii  the  steep 
ness  of  its  slopes,  the  heaviness  of  its  rain-falls,  the  lightness  of 
its  moulds,  and  the  solubility  of  its  subsoils,  the  present  stage 
of  rain- washes  in  NorUiem  Mississippi  is  strongly  suggestive 
(^  the  reflection,  that  the  cultivated  uplands  of  that  State  are 
in  progress  to  the  condition  of  clay  ^  barrens,'  its  minor  bot- 
tom-lands to  the  condition  of  sandy  deserts.  The  uplands  of 
Mississippi  fast  ''  runnii^  out,"  the  reclamation  of  her  mag- 
nificent river  wilds,  in  every  part  of  the  State  rises  from  the 
rank  of  a  certainly  admirable  expedient  of  political  strategy, 
to  that  of  an  imperative  necessity  of  agricultural  industry. 
Where  in  that  State  shall  the  agriculturists  of  Mississippi  carry 
on  their  production,  when  their  hills  ^all  have  become  com- 
pletely exhausted,  unless  a  wise  foresight  enable  them  before- 
hand to  carry  it  on  in  their  valleys?  The  "  bottoms"  of  that 
State  are  destined  to  be  its  salvation. 

The  necessity  of  its  agricultural  circumstances  will,  before 
long,  make  the  fluvial  wilds  of  Mississippi  invaluable.  But 
how  may  those  lands  be  rated  in  political  summations  to-day  ? 
Col.  Alcorn's  pamphlet  furnishes  data  for  arriving  at  an  an- 
swer to  this  question :  ''  The  cotton  yield  of  the  uplands  of 
Mississippi  doe^  not  average  one  half  of  a  bale  to  the  acre  ; 
whereas  the  yield  of  the  '  bottom'  averages  at  the  very  least  a 
whole  bale  to  the  acre.  One  field -hand  is 'necessary  for  the 
cultivation  of  ten  acres  in  both  cases ;  and  therefore,  his  oost 
and  maintenance  being  the  samd  in  both  cases,  the  simple 
transfer  of  the  cotton  labor  of  the  State  from  the  *  hills^  to 
the  ^  bottoms^  would  result,  in  efiect,  in  doubling  our  labor 
capital,  actually  double  our  earnings,  and  double  the  amount  of 
gold  brought  annually  into  the  State  in  return  for  our  agricul- 
tural surpluses."  There  is  no  general  reason  why  the  depos- 
its of  the  interior  water-courses  of  Mississippi  should  be  less 
fruitful  than  the  deposits  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  Taking 
Colonel  Alcorn's  figures,  the  surplus  production  being  double 
in  the  one  case  what  it  is  in  the  other,  every  ten  acres  of  bot- 
tom-lands brought  into  cultivation  in  Mississippi  are  equiva- 
lent, in  effect,  to  an  addition  to  the  agricultural  area  of  the 
upland  of  20  acres,  and  to  the  agricultural  labor  of  the  up- 
lands of  one  field  hand.  The  food,  clothing,  &z;c.,  of  the  equiva- 
lent laborer,  so  added,  in  efiiect,  constitutes  another  item  in 
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equating  these  two  sets  of  political  values.  Capitalizing  the 
maintenance  of  this  equivalent  negro  at  $1,000,  setting  down 
tiie  cost  of  this  equivalent  negro  at  $800,  and  the  value  of  the 
30  acres  of  equated  upland  at  $700,  the  reduction  of  ten  acres 
of  bottom-lands  to  culture,  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  an 
actual  value  of  $2,500 !  The  capital  involved,  exclusive  of 
the  value  of  ^e  land,  being  a  constant  quantity  in  both  cases, 
and  the  return  on  that  capital  being  in  the  one  case  double 
what  it  is  in  the  other,  if  an  acre  of  upland  be  worth  $35,  an 
acre  of  bottom-land,  at  the  values  set  here  upon  the  capital 
involved  in  its  culture,  is  worth  $250  !  To  impress  this  truth 
more  popularly,  I  will  repeat  it  in  another  form : 

10  acres  of  upknd  at  $86  per  acre, $860 

0o8t  of  laborer  oooupied  in  the  eultiyation  of  the  same, 800 

Capitalization  of  the  annual  outlay  for  feeding  and  clothing  that 

laborer,  maintaining  him  in  siclcness  and  old  age,  <&o 1,000 

$2,160 

$2,150  of  capital,  or  equivalent  capital,  is  involved,  according 
to  these  figures,  in  the  cultivation  of  10  acres  of  upland,  to  ob- 
tain a  return  of  five  bales  of  cotton,  or  of,  say,  $200  a  year. 
The  cultivation  of  10  acres  of  bottom-lands  prockioes  10  bales ; 
and  therefore  a  return  in  money  at  the  same  prices,  of  $400  a 
year.  The  return  being  thus  double  the  capital,  assuming 
the  profit  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  case  of  the  10  acres  of 
upland,  must  also  be  taken  as  double  ;  and  hence  the  capital 
represented  in  the  culture  of  10  acres  of  bottom  consists  of  the 
following  items : 

10  acres  of  bottom  land  at  $260  per  acre .^.  .$2,600 

Cost  of  laborer  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  same » 800 

Capitalization  of  the  annual  outlay  for  feeding  and  clothing 
Uiat  laborer,  maintaining  him  in  sickness  and  old  age,  &o. ...     1,000 

$4,800 

Subject  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton,  of  negroes 
and  plantation  supplies,  these  figures  demonstrate  the  actual 
value  of  an  aore  of  bottom-land  to  be  seven-fold  greater  than 
that  of  an  acre  of  upland !  Waiving,  then,  all  considerations  pf 
political  strategy,  waiving  all  considerations  of  upland  exhaus- 
tion, waiving  all  considerations  of  sanitary  urgencies,  let  me 
ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  it  is  that  State  interest 
and  private  interest  have  allowed,  up  to  this  hour,  the  river- 
bottoms  of  Mississippi  to  remain  useless,  not  to  say  poisonous 
wastes  ? 

Is  there  anything  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  internal 
river  wilds  of  Mississippi  to  prevent  their  reclamation  ?  Tip- 
pah bottom,  Tuscumbia  bottom,  the  bottoms  of  the  forks  of 
Ha  tehee,  the  bottom  of  Big  Black,  contain  tracts,  within  my 
own  knowledge,  unsurpassed  in  vegetable  wealth  by  the  de- 
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posits  of  the  Nile.  The  wilds  traversed  by  the  fcnrks  of  Hair 
ohee,  and  those  traversed  by  the  Tuscambia  '*  branch"  of  that 
river,  are  finely  adapted  to  the  prodaotion  of  cotton ;  and  re* 
quire  but  Legislative  initialion  to  be  brought  into  cultivation 
by  the  responsive  action  of  private  interest.  So  also  of  other 
water-courses  in  the  counties  of  Tippah  and  Tishamingo.  ''  The 
Big  Black  valley,  for  example,"  says  Colonel  Alcorn  in  his 
pamphlet,  *^  is  composed  of  a  ^  second  bottom'  above  overflow, 
and  another  bottom  subject  to  periodic  inundation.  This  sec- 
ond bottom  is  cultivated  to  the  edge  of  the  flood- water,  and 
constitutes  some  of  the  richest  cotton  lands  in  the  world  ;  but 
while  the  lands  of  the  bottom-proper  are  precisely  the  same,  a 
virgin  soil  enriched  with  the  alluvial  washings  of  a  fine  upland 
country,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  settlement 
not  only  an  unproductive,  but  actually  a  pestilential  waste." 
This  description  of  Big  Black  bottom  I  am  able  to  verify  to  the 
letter.  The  unhealthiness  of  its  present  condition  is  such  that 
diseases-of  summer,  in  the  surrounding  country,  are  said  local- 
ly to  follow  the  set  of  the  vnnds  from  Big  Black.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  fertility  of  that  magnificent  wilderness,  I  am  better 
informed  thai^in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  valleys  that  I 
have  named  in  this  paper.  My  location  of  the  Mississippi 
Central  Railroad  having  been  made  along  the  northern  edge 
of  this  waste  for  some  forty  miles,  I  visited  the  encampment 
of  one  of  my  field  parties  at  several  points  of  their  progress 
through  it ;  and  therefore  speak  knowingly,  when  I  declare  it 
one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  land  I  have  ever  seen.  The  black- 
ness of  its  mould,  the  denseness  of  its  ''  brush,"  the  darkness  of 
its  timbers,  the  girt  and  loftiness  of  its  trees,  the  webby  fes- 
toonings  of  its  "  parasites,"  all  conspire  to  show  that  the  wilder- 
ness of  Big  Black  requires  but  the  hand  of  man  to  make  it  as 
extraordinarily  fruitful  of  agricultural  wealth  as  it  is,  in  its 
present  condition,  of  biliary  disease. 

Turning  from  the  quality  of  the  soil,  one  looks  in  vain  to  the 
fluvial  wildernesses  of  Mississippi  for  something  in  their  locality 
to  account  for  their  existence  as  such  in  the  present  stage  of 
progress  in  that  State.  Surrounded  in  most  cases  by  wealthy 
and  prosperous  settlements,  the  "riparian  owners,"  as  they  are 
termed  by  Colonel  Alcorn,  might,  under  legislative  inception^ 
have  brought  these  fine  domains  into  production,  without  the 
inconvenience  of  even  removing  the  cabins  of  their  slaves  from 
the  uplands. 

Financially,  too,  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the 
reclamation  of  the  bottoms  of  Mississippi  to  have  forbid- 
den its  accomplishment.  The  overflows  in  the  case  of  the 
bottoms  to  which  my  own  observations — revised  by  the  in- 
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«traraeiitatioD8  of  my  assistants — has  extended,  are  not  very 
deep.  The  floods  of  Big  Biaek  I  know  to  be  inconsiderable 
along  the  river  banks.  Colonel  Alcorn's  pamphlet  refers  to 
this  in  these  words :  '^  Averaging  some  three  miles  wide  for 
a  length  of  about  150  miles,  the  bottom-lands  of  Big  Black 
represent  an  area  of  some  600  square  miles — some  300,000 
acres — of  a  soil  of  more  than  Egyptian  richness,  recliam- 
able  by  some  300  miles  of  light  levee !  Worth  scarcely 
$2  60  an  acre  now,  Big  Black  bottom  wants  but  leveeing  to 
make  it  worth,  in  its  present  state  at  least,  $26  an  acre ;  and 
as  the  expenditure  necessary  to  accomplish  this  will  prob- 
ably not  overrun  $800,000  or  $900,000,  the  reclamation  of 
that  bottom  will  add  to  the  landed  estate  of  Mississippi, 
subject  to  a  mortgage  of  less  than  $1,000,000,  a  convertible 
value  of  some  $7,000,000." 

But  here  I  must  take  exception  to  the  learned  gentleman's 
figures.  Assuming  the  embankments  necessary  for  leveeing  Big 
Black  River,  as  equivalent  to  a  bank  averaging,  for  300  miles, 
a  height  of  7  feet,  a  crown  of  4  feet,  and  a  base  of  42  feet,  the 
earthwork  would  cost  $4,500  a  mile.  The  whole  levee  would 
thus  run  up  to  $1,350,000.  When,  however,  it  is  observed 
that  a  railroad  runs  through  the  bottom  for  forty  miles  ;  that 
another  railroad  crosses  it  forty  or  fifty  miles  lower  down ; 
and  that  a  third  railroad  from  Canton  to  Kosciusko  is  intended 
to  run  within  a  few  miles  of  it  for  60  or  80  miles,  to  value  at 
$25  an  acre  the  lands  of  the  Big  Black  waste  when  reclaimed, 
is  preposterous.  The  very  timber  on  lands  so  circumstanced 
will  yield  a  handsome  profit  on  even  their  clearing.  $50  an 
acre  would  be  a  much  more  reasonable  figure  than  $26,  to 
set  on  the  generous  soil  of  that  domain  when  effectual  ly  re- 
claimed. But  under  either  statement  of  the  case,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  drainage  of  the  Big  Black  wilds  will.be 
decidedly  profitable  to  the  State  and  to  the  individual.  That 
there  is  neither  a  physical  nor  financial  obstacle  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  river  wilds  in  Mississippi  to  culture  has  been  establish- 
ed practically,  under  circumstances  exceptionably  unfavor- 
able, in  the  case  of  Big  Black.  Encumbered  with  excessive 
labor  and  expense,  a^  is  the  reclamation  of  an  isolated  tract 
in  such  a  situation,  two  or  three  sections  of  that  bottom  were 
leveed  on  three  sides ;  and,  thus  drained  effectually,  were 
brought  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  a  few  years  ago,  by, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  Major  Vaughan,  of  the  county  of 
Yazoo. 

But  why,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  have  the  fruitful  soils  of 
the  river  wilds  of  Mississippi  been  permitted  to  remain,  within 
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a  stone's  throw  of  settlement  on  miserable  uplands,  noxknu 
wastes  ?  This  sin  is  chargeable,  as  one  of  omission,  to  the 
acoount  of  the  State  Legislatures.  Befdra  anything  can  be 
done  in  the  reclamation  of  these  extensive  traots,  the  initia- 
tive must  be  taken  by  the  makers  of  ihe  Mississippi  laws. 
The  legislation  necessary  in  the  case  is,  however,  one  with 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  practical  operation.  Ck>lonel 
Alcorn  has  sketched  in  a  few  words  a  general  scheme  for 
facilitating  the  conversion  of  tiiose  wastes.  ^'  Association  of 
the  riparian  owners  of  those  lands  is,"  he  says,  ^'  the  first  step 
necessary  for  their  reclamation  ;  and  the  lands  themselves, 
thrown  into  a  common  fund,  will  constitute,  as  onder  the  sys- 
tem of  land-laws  in  Bavaria,  an  admirable  security  for  raising 
money  to  be  invested  in  their  reclamation."  This  is  tiie  true 
principle  on  which  to  base  a  measure  for  the  drainage  of  those 
wilds ;  but  on  sitting  down  to  consider  the  details  necessary 
to  clothe  it  with  working  powers,  embarrassments  are  found 
to  arise  out  of  its  relations  with  so  many  principles  of  right 
and  fact.  Having,  however,  brought  Colonel  Alcorn's  states- 
manlike argument  step  by  step  to  his  suggestion  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  savage  solitudes  of  the  river-gods  of  Mississippi  to  the 
cultivated  fields  of  Jupiter  cotton,  I  shall  let  the  subject  for 
the  present  rest  at  this  point.  In  the  next  number  of  the  Re' 
view,  however,  I  shall  present  fully  his  scheme  of  river-drain- 
age, as  sketched  out  in  the  foregoing  extract  on  that  subject ; 
and,  in  order  to  bring  it  more  specifically  under  the  notice  of 
tiie  legislators  of  Mississippi  and  other  Southern  States,  shall 
embody  it  with  all  the  necessary  machinery  in  the  form  of  a 
draft-biU. 


•ABT.  n-AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

A  NEW  order  of  institutions  has  become  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, where  a  student  can,  in  part  at  least,  educate  himself, 
where  his  physical  faculties  are  preserved  in  their  full  vigor 
and  elasticity,  and  where  thoso  studies  which  are  most  useful 
to  a  cultivator  of  the  soil  shall  be  embraced,  while  those  which 
are  least  valuable  shall  be  discarded.  To  remedy  this  grow- 
ing deficiency,  agricultural  and  industrial  colleges  are  organ- 
ized in  several  of  the  States,  and  initiatory  steps  are  taken  in 
other  States  to  establish  them. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of  Michigan  has  been 
in  actual  operation  since  May  13th,  1857.  Its  faculty  consists 
of  a  president  and  four  professors,  and  it  has  accommodations 
at  present  for  one  hundred  students.     It  was  created  in  obe- 
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dienoe  to  a  requisition  of  the  revised  constitution  of  1850) 
and  oiganized  under  a  law  of  1855.  The  farm  consists  of  six 
hundred  and  seventy-six  acres  of  land.  Its  design  is  to  unite 
physical  with  mental  culture,  to  afford  the  student  a  chance 
to  earn  in  part  his  own  education,  etnd  a  chance  to  apply  him- 
self, free  of  tuition,  to  those  sciences  and  practical  arts,  that 
may  render  him  a  scientific  farmer  and  enlightened  citizen. 
The  effort  has  attracted  anxious  attention  throughout  the 
Union.  Applications  from  other  States  and  Canada  have  been 
made,  sufficient  to  fill  the  institution.  This  is  the  first  State 
institution,  and  the  only  exclusively  agricultural  one,  yet  in 
operation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  New- York  State  Agricultural  College  was  incorporated  ^ 
in  1863.  Its  creation  was  principally  due  to  the  energy  and  i 
public  spirit  of  the  late  Ismoented  John  Delafield,  who  was  cho- 
sen its  first  president.  After  his  death,  the  work  was  sus- 
pended. It  was  revived  in  1856.  The  farm,  embracing  six 
hundred  and  eighty-six  acres,  was  then  purchased  at  a  co^t  of 
$45,000,  principally  by  subscriptions  of  the  farmers  of  Seneca 
county.  It  is  situated  on  an  eligible  and  commanding  posi- 
tion, stretching  from  the  village  of  Ovid  to  Seneca  Lake.  A 
loan  by  the  State  of  $40,000,  for  twenty  years,  without  inte- 
rest, is  secured  on  four  hundred  acres  of  the  estate.  Instruc- 
tion in  those  sciences  and  arts,  calculated  to  enlighten  the 
farmer  and  illustrate  his  calling,  is  to  be  combined  in  its  sys- 
tem of  education.  The  trustees  have  contracted  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  main  college  building,  to  be  completed 
in  one  year,  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  Its  available  funds  for 
the  purpose  now  consist  of  $35,000,  not  so  much  as  the  ca««t 
of  a  single  school-house  in  many  towns — a  sum  in  sad  contrast 
with  the  ostentatious  exhibit  around  us  of  the  agricultural  . 
capacities  and  wealth  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  People's  College,  at  Havana,  Schuyler  County,  in  that 
State,  was  incorporated  in  1853,  and  organized  in  1857.  Its 
charter  contemplates  a  capital  of  $250,000,  which  may  be 
increased  to  $500,000,  of  which  enough  has  been  already  sub- 
scribed to  encourage,  the  belief  that  the  experiment  will  be 
fairly  tested.  The  corner  stone  of  the  main  edifice  was  laid 
on  the  2d  day  of  September  last,  and  the  trustees  announced 
their  intention  of  opening  the  institution  within  one  year  from 
that  time.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  designed  as  an  industrial 
rather  than  an  agricultural  college ;  for  it  embraces  various 
kinds  of  manual  labor  in  its  plan,  while  the  farm  consists  of 
but  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  Labor  is  to  be'  compulsory  on 
both  teacher  and  student — a  plan,  if  successful,  admirably 
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•  adapted  to  prepare  a  new  class  of  professors,  such  as  new 
institutions  of  the  age  will  demand.  It  contemplates  a  wide 
range  of  study,  no  less,  in  the  language  of  its  charter,  than 
*'  Literature,  Science,  Arts,  and  Agriculture." 

The  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania  was  incorporated 
in  1855.  It  is  located  nine  miles  southwest  of  Bellefonte,  in 
Centre  county,  very  near  the  centre  of  the  Stale,  on  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  the  munificent  gift  of  G-eneral  James  Irvin. 
The  farm,  to  which  two  hundred  acres  have  been  added  by 
purchase,  is  being  brought  rapidly  into  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Its  resources  consist  of  $10,000,  donated  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society ;  $10,000,  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of 
Centre  county ;  $5,000,  a  bequest  of  Elliot  Cresson ;  and 
$25,000,  appropriated  by  the  State.  The  further  sum  of 
$26,000  has  been  appropriated  by  the  State,  on  condition  that 
an  equal  sum  be  subscribed  by  citizens.  Its  whole  means, 
therefore,  if  the  subscription  is  completed — of  which  no  doubt 
remains — are  $100,000,  and  the  farm  donated  by  Q-en.  Irvin, 
estimated  at  $12,000.  One  wing  of  the  main  college  building 
is  nearly  erected,  and  the  present  design  of  the  trustees  is,  to 
open  the  institution  on  the  16th  of  February  next,  with  one 
hundred  students,  to  be  increased  to  four  hundred. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  was  incorporated  by  the 
State  in  1856,  and  $6,000  per  annum  appropriated  toward  its 
support,  provided  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  were 
first  secured.  That  object  having  been  effected  during  the  last 
winter,  the  institution  was  organized  and  the  college  located 
on  a  tract  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  acres  of  land,  pur- 
chased at  Bladensburgh,  near  Washington,  from  the  estate  of 
the  Hon.  C.  B.  Calvert,  the  largest  stockholder,  and  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  corner-stone  of  an  extensive 
edifice  was  laid  on  the  24th  of  August  last,  an^  the  design  is, 
to  push  the  work  to  rapid  conclusion.  Its  educational  plan 
proposes  the  development  of  the  whole  Man — moral,  physioal, 
and  intellectual. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa  was  incorporated  in 
March  last.  The  preliminary  appropriations  are  $10,000,  and 
five  sections  of  very  valuable  lands  heretofore  granted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  erection  of  capitol  buildings.  Localities  vie  with 
each  other  in  offers  of  money  or  land  to  secure  its  location, 
varying  in  value  from  $10,000  to  $25,000.  It  is  to  be  fully 
organized  and  located  in  January  next. 

The  Minnesota  Agricultural  College  was  incorporated  during 
the  present  year.  It  is  located  at  Grlencoe,  McLeod  county. 
The  farm  consists  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land. 
Its  design,  scope,  and  principal  features,  as  well  as  thoee  of 
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tlw  Iowa  college,  closely  resemble  diose  of  tiie  Agricultnral 
College  of  Michigan. 

The  agrionltural  colleges  of  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Minnesota, 
are  State  institutions.  Those  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland,  are  the  joint  works  of  public-spirited  individuals 
and  the  respective  States. 

In  anticipation  of  all  these  efforts,  the  Farmers'  College,  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  F.  G-.  Cary,  Esq.,  and 
other  public-spirited  gentlemen,  has  for  several  years  promoted 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  in  conjunction  with  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits.  It  is,  however,  a  classical  institution,  em- 
bracing other  objects,  and  prescribed  labor  in  the  culture  of 
the  soil  is  not  a  compulsory  feature  of  its  plan. 

A  bill  establishing  an  agricultural  college  is  now  pending 
before  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  and  will  probably  be  reached 
at  its  adjourned  session  the  approaching  winter.  Its  friends 
are  not  sanguine  of  its  success.  Whether  it  passes  or  not,  the 
farmers  of  Ohio  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sons 
deprived  of  all  possible  means  of  education  beyond  the  com* 
mon  school. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1S56,  incorporated  a 
school  of  agriculture,  which  must  be  dependent  entirely  on 
subscriptions  for  its  future  establishment.  In  1850,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  advance  of  other  States,  appointed  commissioners 
to  investigate  the  subject,  and  Prof.  Hitchcock  made  an  elabo- 
rate report  relative  to  agricultural  colleges  in  Europe.  A 
plan  was  reoommended  fcnr  agricultural  education,  but  no 
effective  action  was  taken  on  the  subject.  Two  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  Benjamin  Bussey,  of  Roxbury,  and  Oliver 
Smith,  of  Hatfield,  hieive  made  princely  bequests  to  be  used  in 
some  remote  future  contingencies  for  founding  agricultural 
colleges,  but  available  for  no  immediate  use. 

Efiorts  are  being  made  to  establish  agricultural  colleges, 
also,  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Wisconsin. 

Agricultural  professorships  have  been  endowed  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  by  public-spirited  individu- 
als, and  also  exist  in  several  other  of  the  classical  colleges  of 
the  country.  In  Michigan,  the  university  has  such  a  profes- 
sorship. Scientific  schools  of  an  elevated  character  have  been 
connected  with  many  of  the  older  institutions.  These  will 
all  be  merged  in  the  several  institutions  with  which  they  are 
allied.  Superior  facilities  will  be  thus  afforded  for  a  man  al- 
ready educated,  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
as  an  accomplishment,  but  very  little  is  thus  effected  toward 
filling  a  deplorable  hiatus  in  our  educational  systems. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  enterprises  in  this  country,  de- 
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signed  to  meet  die  great  neoesshy,  are  all  in  embryo.  They 
arc  the  initial  attempts  to  satisfy  an  irresistible  Graving  for  an 
addition&l  means  of  edncation.  In  Etnrope,  however,  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  ooUeges  are  no  longer  an  experiment* 
The  negleot  of  our  Grovernment  stands  in  woful  contrast  to 
the  paternal  care  exercised  by  the  governments  of  Eurc^. 
We  have  no  department  of  agriculture,  not  even  a  bureau  of 
a  department.  Our  Government  may  expend  in  ten  years,  on 
the  Yrhole  subject  of  agriculture,  as  much  as  would  cost  to 
build  a  first-class  steam-frigate  to  float  around  the.  world  on 
pleasure  excursions  or  rot  in  the  docks.  The  Senate,  during 
the  last  Congress,  abolished  its  Gimimittee  on  Agriculture, 
and  thus  before  the  world,  ignored  the  subject  In  France 
the  subject  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Public  Works ;  in  Prussia,  a  Board  of  Rural 
Economy,  subordinated  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  has 
control  of  the  subject ;  in  Russia,  it  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Domains.  The  other  nations  of  Eu* 
rope  generally  take  the  subject  under  governmental  patronage 
and  custody. 

In  Prussia,  agricultural  education  is  perhaps  best  system- 
ized.  Prussia  has  four  hundred  and  thirteen  agricultural  so- 
cieties of  difl'erent  grades,  all  of  which  are  affiliated  together, 
and  are  subordinate  to  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Rural  Econ- 
omy. In  all  Grermany,  there  are  one  thousand  more  such 
societies.  Prussia  supports  fifty-one  agricultural  periodicals. 
In  all  Grermany,  there  are  eighty-nine  such  periodicals.  Soci- 
eties and  periodicals,  as  well  as  schools,  are  devoted  to  special 
objects,  bestowing  their  whole  attention  to  perfecting  some 
single  branch  of  culture.  Prussia  has  five  agricultural  col- 
leges of  a  high  order,  twenty-eight  elementary  colleges,  and 
fifty-seven  special  schools  for  affording  instruction  in  horticul- 
ture, flax  culture,  sheep  raising,  etc.,  and  seventy-two 
model  and  experimental  farms.  But  the  supervisory  func* 
tions  of  the  government  do  not  end  here.  It  aids  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  best  seeds  and  best  machinery  for  flax  cul- 
ture. It  distributes  cuttings  and  seeds  of  the  mulberry,  and 
reeling  and  other  machinery,  to  promote  silk  culture.  It  pro- 
motes pomological  culture  in  the  same  eflicient  manner. 
So  it  encourages  the  propagation  of  the  best  breeds  of  horsee. 
Draining  engineers  are  detached  to  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom to  instruct  the  people,  indicate  the  proper  channels  for 
drainage,  and  systemize  it  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
Lessened  annual  expense  of  the  public  roads,  improved  gener- 
al health  and  increased  production  of  the  kingdom,  are  the 
ample  remuneration  to  the  government. 
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In  France  there  is  an  Agronomic  Institute,  on  a  portion  of 
the  premises  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  There  are  three  im- 
perial colleges  of  a  superior  kind.  There  are  eighty- six  lesser 
schools,  one  in  each  of  the  departments.  There  are  also  poly- 
technic and  industrial  schools  of  a  somewhat  kindred  nature. 
To  the  three  national  veterinary  colleges,  I  have  already  al- 
luded. 

Russia  appreciates  the  importance  of  stimulating  agricul- 
ture as  the  sure  foundation  of  her  prosperity  and  her  colossal 
power.  Her  efforts  are  comprehensive  and  vigorous.  The 
government  supplies  land  for  various  tests  and  experiments. 
Importation  of  implements,  free  of  duty,  has  been  allowed. 
Fairs  are  held  in  districts  of  the  empire,  and  statistics  are  pub- 
lished at  the  public  expense.  Periodicals  are  published  and  gra- 
tuitously distributed,  particularly  amongj  the  clergy,  that  they 
may  become  missionaries  of  agriculture  as  well  as  of  the  gospel. 
Special  schools  are  established  for  rearing  horses  and  sheep, 
for  culture  of  flax,  silk,  etc.,  and  for  the  study  of  epidemics 
among  cattle.  A  garden  of  a  hundred  acres  was  established 
fifty  years  ago,  near  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  accli- 
mation of  seeds,  fruits  and  plants  of  Southern  Europe,  and  sub- 
sequently ten  other  gardens  for  similar  purposes.  Agents  are 
dispatched,  not  only  over  the  empire,  but  to  foreign  countries, 
to  obtain  information  and  improvements  for  dissemination. 
There  is  one  imperial  college  at  Grory  Groretzk,  and  eight  other 
colleges  are  established  in  different  districts  of  the  empire,  all 
well  endowed,  and  each  possessing  an  extensive  model  farm, 
the  least  of  which  is  fifteen  hundred  acres.  In  addition  to 
these,  are  numerous  farm  schools.  A  Technological  Institute 
for  education  of  mechanics,  chemists,  and  engineers,  is  also 
established.  Graduates  of  the  higher  institutions  have  been 
sent  abroad  to  be  better  fitted  for  professors  at  home.  The 
students  in  the  eight  principal  colleges  are  educated  entirely  at 
the  public  expense,  and  when  they  graduate,  are  supplied 
gratuitously  with  books,  seeds,  and  tools ;  yea,  more,  the 
most  meritorious  are  supplied  with  farms  near  their  native 
villages  as  rewards  for  their  proficiency.  An  intelligent  Rus- 
sian informed  me  that  if  the  schools  of  Russia  had  done  na 
other  service  than  the  eradication  of  superstitions  and  preju- 
dices, their  cost  was  well  repaid. 

Great  Britain  has  established  a  system  of  agricultural 
schools  for  Ireland,  but  not  for  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The 
principal  agricultural  college  in  England  is  at  Cirencester.  It 
is  designed  for  the  gentry  only,  and  is  an  expensive  institu- 
tion. The  question  may  be  asked,  "  Why  has  England,  the 
foremost  country  in  agriculture,  the  fewest  schools?^"     The 
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reason  is  obvious.  The  landlord,  the  steward,  the  man  of 
science,  and  the  tenant  farmer  who  employs  the  laborers,  con- 
fer together  on.  all  proposed  improvements.  The  landlord  has 
the  authority  and  the  capital  to  execute  their  resolves.  They 
are  the  agricultural  college.'  Thus  science,  capital,  and  skill,  are 
called  into  requisition.  Hence,  the  island  pilesents  a  scene  of 
nnrivaled  rural  beauty,  and  groans  under  her  abundant  pro- 
ductions. 

Austria,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Sweden,  Wirtemberg,  Belgium, 
and  other  nations  of  Europe,  earnestly  promote  agricultural 
education. 

The  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe  was  at  Hofwyl, 
id  Switzerland,  founded  by  Fellenburg,  a  name  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  education.  The  model  school,  perhaps,  of  all 
Europe,  is  that  of  Hohenheira,  in  Wirtemberg.  The  other 
most  remarkable  colleges  are  Cirencester  in  England,  Grignon 
in  France,  Moglin  in  Prussia,  and  Gory  Goretzk  in  Russia.  In 
1850,  Prof.  Hitchcock  enumerated  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  agricultural  institutions  in  Europe,  but  he  omitted  those 
of  Sweden,  and  some  other  countries.  They  have  been  greatly 
multiplied  since  that  time.  I  think  there  are  now  five  hun- 
dred colleges,  schools,  and  model  farms,  in  Europe,  mostly  the 
creation  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Their  success  is  no  longer 
in  controversy.  Neither  prejudice  nor  ignorance  is  allowed  to 
crush  them.  They  are  regarded  as  a  great  and  beneficent 
agency,  which  governments,  in  the  exercise  of  a  benignant 
guardianship,  are  bound  to  exert,  in  increasing  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  race.  They 
appreciate  the  great  fact,  that  the  surest  way  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  state,  is  to  enlighten  the  individual  and 
multiply  his  energies.  I  can  only  make  an  approximate  esti- 
mate, but  there  are  probably  employed,  in  all  the  schools  of 
Europe  at  the  present  time,  two  thousand  professors  and  teach- 
ers, and  fifty  thousand  students  are  in  attendance  upon  them, 

I  have  said  nothing  relative  to  the  courses  of  studies,  the 
•  discipline,  or  the  plans,  on  which  the  European  schools  are 
conducted.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  design  of  them  all, 
is  a  mastery  of  the  physical  sciences  and  practical  arts  that 
bear  upon  agriculture,  and  the  harmonious  union  of  study 
with  labor.  Their  institutions,  however,  furnish  no  models 
for  us.  The  lower  order  of  schools  in  Ireland  and  Russia  are 
for  the  peasantry,  and  of  a  grade  not  elevated  enough  to  prove 
useful  in  this  country.  The  best  of  their  colleges  are  designed 
for  the  education  of  stewards,  agents,  and  teachers,  and  not.  for 
proprietors  who  labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  who  oombine» 
like  our  countrymen,  all  the  characteristics  of  landlord,  ten- 
ant, and  laborer,  in  the  same  man.  ^         j 
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AKT.  m.-RElAnON  OF  COMMERCE  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

**  For  wisdom  is  a  defence,  and  money  is  a  defence ;  bnt  the  excellency  of  knowledge 
is,  that  wisdom  giveth  life  to  them  that  have  it." — Eccles.  vii.  12. 

Tms  is  an  excellence  which  wisdom  possesses,  and  which 
money  does  not — that  true  wisdom,  the  "  beginning  of  which 
is  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

For,  however  riches  may  promote  the  propagation  and 
acceptance  of  this  wisdom  which  is  religion,  the  one  cannot 
and  must  not  be  substituted  for  the  other.  They  are  allied  in 
so  far  that  where  money  is  rightly  used,  it  resembles  true 
wisdom,  in  affording  a  defence  or  safeguard  against  some  of 
the  ills  of  life,  but  we  must  not  mistake  this  for  life  itself. 
While  religion  is  the  best  friend  of  commerce,  it  is  the  glory 
of  the  latter,  that,  in  the  hands  of  Grod,  it  has  frequently  been 
made  the  honored  instrument  for  advancing  his  cause  and 
kingdom  among  men. 

Commerce,  like  the  early  navigators,  coasts  timidly  along 

the  shore    of  this  world,  and  makes  some  discoveries,  and 

brings  home  some  treasure,  but  wisdom  launches  boldly  into 

•the  great  deep  of  the  future,  and  reveals,  as  the  bourne  of  hope 

and  the  haven  of  rest,  eternal  life. 

Commerce  may  aid  in  the  spread  of  Christianity,  but  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  Christianity  to  regulate,  to  elevate,  and  to 
sanctify  commerce.  Christianity,  without  commerce,  may  lack 
funds  for  its  enterprises,  and  may  more  slowly  find  its  way 
from  one  part  to  another  of  the  earth.  Commerce,  without 
Christianity,  will  soon  learn  to  build  its  houses  with  fraud,  and 
its  chambers  with  violence,  and  will  end  its  days  in  luxury 
and  corruption.  It  will  clothe  itself  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  until  it  shall  lift  up  its  eyes 
in  hell,  being  in  torments. 

For  while  *'  money  is  a  defence,"  the  excellency,  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  religion  is,  that  "it  giveth  life  to  him  that  hath  it." 
It  gives  indestructibleness  even  to  commerce  itself,  prolonging 
its  existence  by  making  it  worthy  to  exist  as  the  fountain  of 
rich  blessings  to  man.  And  when  the  keen  eye  has  ceased  to 
scan  its  ledger,  and  the  busy  hand  to  grasp  its  accumulations, 
and  the  sagacious  brain  to  ponder  its  outgoings  and  incom- 
ings, the  man  of  business,  who  "  with  all  his  gettings  has  got 
wisdom,"  will  have  made  friends  with  the  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness, and  bear  with  him,  through  the  redemption  of  a  mer- 
ciful Saviour,  the  eternal  life  to  everlasting  habitations.  Take 
commerce  away  from  Christianity,  and  it  will  he  like  the 
clogging  of  Pharaoh's  chariot- wheels,  so  that  it  will  "  drive 
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heavily."     Take  Christianity  away  from  commerce,  and  the 
Red  Sea  of  perdition  will  drive  over  the  merchant  and  his 


Commerce  adds  to  the  comfort  of  this  life,  but  "  Godliness 
is  profitable  both  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  for  that  which 
is  to  come." 

In  showing,  therefore,  the  mntual  relations  existing  between 
the  two,  it  will  be  proper  first  to  show  the  indebtedness  of 
Christianity  to  trade,  and  then  see  what  religion  has  done  to 
pay  the  debt,  together  with  that  superiority  of  nature  which 
entitles  her  to  the  service  of  all  human  institutions. 

The  most  obvious  aid  rendered  by  commerce  to  the  cause 
of  religion  has  been  in  providing  means  for  the  transportation 
of  missionaries,  for  the  circulation  of  Bibles,  and  for  the  gene- 
ral promotion  of  civilization.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the 
first  two  missionaries  of  whom  we  read  that  they  traveled 
by  sea,  should  have  encountered  the  most  serious  difficulties 
upon  the  voyage,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  ships  and  their 
owners. 

Jonah,  862  A.  C,  had  been  ordered  by  God  to  announce  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  fleeing  from  the  unwelcome  duty, 
he  sped  to  the  coast,  took  a  merchantman  at  Joppa  bound  with  . 
her  cargo  to  Tarshish,  paid  his  fare,  and  embarked  upon  his 
voyage. 

But  in  vain  was  the  attempt  to  flee  from  the  service  of  God  ; 
and  such  a  storm  arose  upon  the  sea,  that  the  mariners,  after 
casting  their  cargo  overboard,  and  making  the  most  desperate 
efforts  to  weather  the  gale,  were  obliged  to  take  the  guilty 
prophet's  own  counsel,  and  throw  him  forth  into  the  raging 
waters  to  save  themselves  from  a  common  doom.  "So  they 
took  up  Jonah  and  cast  him* forth  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
ceased  from  her  raging." 

But  the  mariners  gained  more  than  they  lost  by  the  sacri* 
fice  of  their  freight,  for  *^  they  feared  the  Lord  exceedingly, 
and"  (idolaters  as  they  were) ''  offered  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord, 
and  made  vows." 

The  cargo  was  lost,  but  the  men  and  the  treasure  of  Nine- 
veh were  saved. 

Pe^ul's  famous  vovage  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  resulted  still 
more  unfortunately  for  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed. 

The  centurion  Julius  embarked  with  Paul  and  other  prison- 
ers in  his  charge,  in  an  Alexandrian  ship,  loaded  with  wheat, 
and  bound  for  Italy.  In  vain  the  captive  but  missionary 
apostle  warned  the  officers  of  the  danger  of  the  voyage  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  They  persisted  in  spite  of  the  wind  and 
tempest,  until,  being  vanquished  in  the  strife  with  the  ele« 
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ments,  they  also  were  obliged  to  throw  overboard  their  cargo 
to  lighten  their  sinking  vessel,  and  at  last,  as  the  only  safety 
for  their  lives,  ran  her  upon  the  rooks,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
had  disembarked,  she  was  broken  to  pieces  by  the  waves. 
But  their  great  passenger  had  not  been  idle.  He  had  made 
the  centurion  his  friend,  and  became,  before  long,  the  most 
honored  and  useful  man  of  their  company,  and  it  were  worth 
to  commerce  alone  the  wreck  of  a  navy,  fairly  to  establish 
Paul  as  a  missionary  in  the  heart  of  imperial  and  bloody 
Rome.  The  ship,  indeed,  was  wrecked,  but  Christianity  es- 
caped the  tempest,  and  floated  with  the  Roman  eagles  to  the 
boundaries  of  Europe.  This  apostle  had,  however,  many 
times  before  this,  availed  himself  of  the  aids  of  commerce  in 
bearing  to  the  Gentiles  the  great  truths  with  which  he  was 
charged.  The  important  commercial  places.  Tyre,  and  Sidon, 
and  Ephesus,  and  Rhodes,  and  Corinth,  though  most  of  them 
had  declined  from  their  meridian  splendor,  still  afforded  him 
an  audience  for  the  story  of  the  Cross,  composed  as  well  of 
their  citizens  as  of  the  merchants  and  mariners  of  the  civilized 
world  ;  and  the  very  nation — the  Phoenicians — who  had  been 
the  first  to  bear  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civilization  to  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  ancient  longitude,  were  also  permitted  the 
distinguished  honor  of  bearing  to  all  the  distant  countries, 
where  their  trading  posts  had  been  for  centuries  established, 
the  earliest  teachers  and  missionaries  of  our  holy  religion. 

The  early  teachers  of  Christianity  followed  the  great  tracks 
of  commerce  across  the  earth  without  being  confined  to  them. 

The  deserts  and  the  mountains,  the  wilds  of  Bactria  and  of 
Thrace,  where  small  temptation  to  cupidity  existed,  still  were 
peopled  by  those  whom  the  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to 
save,  and  they  were  sought,  and  many  were  found  and  saved. 
Yet,  as  a  general  rule,  even  in  that  early  time,  where  Chris- 
tianity would  convert  a  nation,  commerce  marked  outthe  road, 
provided  the  vehicle,  and  assembled  the  audience.  Apostles 
and  Evangelists  proclaimed  a  truth,  new  to  the  world's  ear, 
upon  the  shores  of  inland  seas,  or  in  the  great  markets  of  the 
earth,  or  took  ships  for  the  distant  ports  of  the  Euxine,  the 
^gean,  or  the  Mediterranean,  to  meet  the  heathen  of  every 
name  and  every  form  of  idolatry  assembled  there,  or  joined  the 
great  caravans  of  merchants  with  their  rich  freight  of  gold, 
spices,  and  slaves,  performing  their  annual  pilgrimage  down 
through  Egypt  deep  into  the  unknown  recesses  of  the  Sahara, 
or  through  the  great  desert,  and  Araby  the  Blest,  to  where  the 
Ganges  rolls  his  consecrated  waves. 

As  long  as  the  Church  was  pure  and  missionary  in  its 
character,  it  continued  to  avail  itself  of  the  means  of  transport- 
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ation,  the  discoveries  and  the  civilization  to  which  the  love  of 
adventure  or  gain  had  prompted  mankind ;  and  when  the 
Church  became  corrupt,  and  departed  widely  from  the  integritv 
of  the  faith,  the  same  great  channels  and  resources  of  whi(m 
it  had  by  that  time  gained  the  control  were  opened  to  it  {6t 
the  propagation  of  a  mutilated  gospel,  better  still  a  thousand 
fold  than  the  heathenism  which  it  supplanted. 

Still,  however,  as  the  evening  of  the  dark  ages  drew  down 
upon  Europe,  the  visible  church  gradually  became  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  the  pope ;  yet,  rent  by  frequent  schism,  and 
very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  hoth  to  faith  and 
practice,  it  lost  to  a  great  degree  its  missionary  spirit,  and  like 
any  other  kingdom  of  this  world,  propagated  its  tenets  chiefly 
by  the  sword.  "Whether  against  the  Saracens  or  the  Wal- 
denses,  or  subsequently  the  Protestants,  implements  of  war  or 
torture  for  some  centuries  rnade  more  converts,  or  extinguished 
more  heretics,  than  the  preaching  of  the  Cross. 

Civilization  was  smothered  under  the  folios  of  stupid  monks, 
and  shrieked  from  the  crucible  of  the  alchemist  in  monaste- 
ries, or  took  refuge  in  the  splendid  kingdom  of  the  Moors,  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  while  Christianity  disported  her  garments 
of  dazzling  white  among  the  persecuted  fugitives  of  the 
Pyrenees,  or  found  a  refuge  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  papacy, 
along  the  frozen  shores  of  the  extreme  north. 

In  828,  ten  Venetian  ships  went  to  Alexandria,  which  port, 
at  that  time,  was  closed  to  most  of  Europe,  and  bore  back 
with  them  the  supposed  body  of  St.  Mark  !  In  the  year  1121, 
Greenland  sent  to  the  shores  of  North  America  a  live  mis- 
sionary bishop— a  cargo  which,  tested  by  the  weights  and 
measures  of  commerce  alone,  is  worth  a  whole  college  of  dead 
apostles. 

There  had  been  for  a  century  an  Iceland  colony  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  perhaps  upon  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland,  discovered  A.  D.  1000,  by  Biorn,  the  son  of 
Heliof.  It  was  named  Winland  or  Wineland,  because  grapes 
grew  there  spontaneously,  and  the  enterprising  Northmen 
traded  with  the  native  Esquimaux  for  fine  furs  in  exchange 
for  their  goods.  It  was  to  this  colony  that  a  missionary  bishop 
was  sent  from  Greenland,  and  though  we  have  no  record  of 
his  labors  or  his  success,  yet  we  find  in  this  most  interesting 
circumstance  another  illustration  of  the  true  missionary  spirit 
following  in  the  wake  of  commerce.  As  early  as  the  fifth 
century,  before  Rome  had  sunk  in  hopeless  ignorance  and 
apathy,  Gregory  the  Great  sent  Augustine  with  forty  monks 
to  Englaod  to  convert  the  Saxons  from  Druidism,  and  they 
found  that  the  Britons,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
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now  driven  to  the  North,  had  heen  Christianized  centuries 
before,  even  by  the  apostles  themselves  or  their  immediate 
companions,  and  they  had  all  this  time  preserved  their  litur- 
gies and  their  episcopacy.  Certain  peculiarities  in  their  ritual 
proved  that  they  could  not  have  been  converted  through  the 
agency  of  Rome,  but  that  they  had  received  their  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  from  Gaul,  or  more  probably  from  teachers 
taken  thither  directly  from  Asia  Minor  along  the  great  chan- 
nels of  Phoenician  trade. 

England,  during  the  long  and  proud  period  of  her  com- 
mercial supremacy,  has  planted  with  one  hand  the  seeds  of 
civilization  and  commerce,  and  with  the  other  has  sunk  deep 
into  the  earth  the  flag-staff  of  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  and 
floated  its  ample  folds  to  the  astonished  winds.  Her  colonies  in 
North  America  brought  with  them,  either  as  Puritans  or  Prel- 
atists,  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  their  descendants  re- 
ceive, as  their  best  birthright,  an  undefiled  Christianity.  And 
while  Spain,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  the  discovery 
of  America  by  the  great  Genoese,  continued  to  monopolize 
the  trade  of  the  southern  continent,  and  tortured  the  wretched 
natives  for  their  gold,  she  also  was  careful  to  supply  them 
with  the  priests  of  such  religion  as  she  knew  herself,  and  to 
bring  into  subjection  her  converts,  made  by  force,  or  fraud,  or 
persuasion,  to  that  church  which  claimed  and  claims  the 
world. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Francis  Xavier,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
actuated  by  a  true  missionary  spirit,  earned  for  himself  the 
title  of  the  Apostle  of  India,  by  his  labors  and  great  success  in 
bringing  the  Hindoos  and  the  Japanese  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
faith. 

But  here  again  he  pursued  the  track  of  commerce,  and 
found  that  Portuguese  traders  had  already  a  long-established 
and  lucrative  intercourse  with  our  antipodes.  As  we  draw 
near  to  our  own  times,  the  history  of  which  I  am  speaking 
becomes  a  history  of  the  civilized  world,  and  is  too  well 
known  and  too  vast  for  me  to  attempt  a  condensation  of  it. 
Ood,  in  his  providence,  so  often  opens  a  way  for  his  gospel,  by- 
first  sending  out  civilized  men  on  mercantile  errands,  that  it 
has  almost  ceased  to  attract  observation.  Two  instances,  how- 
ever, are  worthy  of  record,  in  which  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  and  most  merciful  Saviour  of  lost  men  has  overruled, 
in  an  especial  manner,  the  covetousness  of  mankind  for  the 
spread  of  his  blessed  gospel. 

The  one  occurred  but  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  history  of  this 
same  England,  in  her  persevering  and  successful  attempt  to 
introduce  opium  into  China.     Baffled  in  her  private  efforts  at 
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smuggling,  she  sent  out  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  kill  the  miser- 
able inhabitants,  as  a  great  wit  has  declared,  like  a  cruel  boy 
killing  flies  upon  a  summer's  day.  But  by  her  oppressive 
adherence  to  this  most  despicable  commercial  interest,  she 
compelled  the  opening  of  five  ports  of  that  great  empire  for  the 
missionaries  and  their  holy  religion,  which  is  destined  to  cast 
down  every  lofty  imagination,  every  temple  of  idolatry,  and 
everything  that  opposeth  or  exal^teth  itself  or  maketh  a  lie, 
throughout  the  whole  earth. 

Another  instance  occurs  in  which  the  wonderful  providence 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  overruled  the  enterprise  of  commer- 
cial nations  for  good  when  they  meant  it  not  so ;  neither  did 
their  heart  think  so,  but  they  only  meditated  enriching  them- 
selves by  a  traflfio  that  should  supply  labor  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth.  The  coasts  of  Africa  having  almost  no  great 
rivers,  no  islands,  gulfs,  or  peninsulas,  were  closed  in  great 
measure  alike  to  civilization  and  the  gospel,  and  there  seemed 
no  way  of  evangelizing  the  natives  but  by  transporting  ihemy 
if  possible,  to  better  and  lighter  lands.  This  the  slave  trade^ 
with  all  the  indifference  to  human  life  and  suffering  that 
marked  its  earlier  conduct,  has  actually  done,  and  now  it  is 
iHDmputed  that  there  are  more  negroes  in  this  country,  mem- 
bers of  churches,  than  heathen  converts  at  all  the  missionary 
stations  of  the  world  besides.  Nor  does  the  benefit  end  here. 
A  most  philanthropic  and  benevolent  society  is  sending  them 
back  to  their  native  land  again,  and  already  powerful  colonies 
are  seated  upon  the  iron-bound  coast  of  that  dark  continent, 
and  from  them  civilization  and  Christianity  are  said  to  be 
eating  their  way  gradually  into  the  interior.  This  does  not  of 
course  justify  the  horrors  of  the  *' middle  passage;"  but  when 
we  are  taunted  with  the  evils  of  slavery,  we  may  say,  with 
truth  and  with  triumph,  that  its  good  consequences  are  a  fair 
offset  to  its  evils,  and  that  it  has  been  fraught  with  inesti- 
mable benefits  to  millions  of  human  beings  who,  without 
it,  would  have  lived  and  died  under  the  shade  of  their  palm- 
tree  and  by  the  golden  sand  of  their  rivers,  worshipers  of 
the  devil,  and  bondmen,  perhaps,  to  heathen  lords. 

The  advantage  of  commerce  to  Christianity  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  confined  to  the  mere  transportation  of  the  gospel 
and  the  missionaries,  indispensable  as  that  service  is.  Com- 
merce has  printed  our  Bibles  and  built  many  of  our  churches 
for  us.  Without  it  the  very  invention  of  printing  were  of  little 
use  to  mankind.  The  first  edition,  even,  of  the  Bible,  could 
never  have  been  struck  off*  and  sold  but  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  long-established  laws  of  trade.  The  market 
which  commerce  created  could  alone  have  justified  the  ex- 
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peose.  The  men  engaged  in  those  great  societies  which  are 
scattering  at  this  day  the  Word  of  Life  among  the  nations,  are 
mostly  men  trained  in  the  walks  of  trade,  and  carrying  on  their 
bene6cent  work  upon  strictly  commercial  principles. 

They  must  count  the  cost  before  they  can  either  sell  or  give, 
and  though  agriculture  and  the  professions  contribute  &eir 
share,  yet  the  ''sinews"  of  this  "  war"  in  which  the  church 
militant  is  engaged  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  are  chiefly 
furnished  in  our  great  commercial  towns  where  money  circu- 
lates abundantly,  and  fortunes  are  easily  made.  There  agents 
most  frequently  visit ;  there  audiences  are  most  readily  as- 
sembled ;  and  there  the  influence  of  fashion,  sympathy,  and 
imitation,  most  predominates. 

The  splendid  churches,  also,  that  adorn  our  cities,  and  very 
often  those  in  the  rural  districts,  constantly  present  to  the  eye 
the  pleasing  indication  as  the  fruits  of  commerce  well  applied. 
The  building  of  a  church  is  as  much  subject  to  the  rules  of 
commerce  as  the  building  of  a  private  residence  or  a  school- 
house,  and  not  to  mention  whole  communities  of  liberal  con- 
tributors, individual  merchants  have  often  testified  their  grati- 
tude to  God  for  the  success  they  have  met  with  by  building 
or  endowing  some  house  of  prayer  consecrated  to  his  service 
and  the  glory  of  his  great  name. 

And  there,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  multitudes  of  the  ignorant 
and  such  as  are  out  of  the  way,  whom  Jesus  came  to  save, 
have  been  gathered  into  t}ie  ark  of  safety,  and  generations  have 
learned  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers,  with  blessings 
upon  the  head  of  him  but  for  whose  bounty  they  might  have 
continued  to  dwell  in  ignorance  of  God  and  eternity. 

Commerce  also  provides,  where  it  most  prevails,  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  minister  in  holy  things.  In 
short,  were  you  to  withdraw  from  the  Church  the  money  sup- 
plied by  business. men,  merchants,  and  tradesmen,  the  cause 
would  languish  everywhere,  and  the  Church  would  have  to 
cast  herself  directly  upon  the  right  arm  of  the  omnipotent  God 
for  support,  for  enlargement,  and  for  life. 

But  while  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  great  obligation 
which  Christianity  owes  to  business  men  for  her  extension  and 
upholding,  yet  commerce  owes  more  to  the  gospel  than  the 
gospel  to  commerce. 

The  case  of  Zaccheus  afibrds  a  happy  illustration  of  the 
benefit  of  conducting  business  upon  those  principles  which 
the  church  exists,  and  the  gospel  is  preached,  to  enforce.  He 
had  been  a  publican^  or  a  tax-gatherer,  appointed  by  the  Bo- 
rn an  government  over  the  Jews. 
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His  great  object  had  been  the  amassing  of  his  own  fortune? 
regardless  of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  by  participating  in 
the  exactions  of  his  detested  class  and  calling. 

But  when  the  grace  of  Q-od  entered  his  heart,  he  publicly 
avowed  his  determination  henceforth  to  conduct  his  business 
upon  the  most  rigid  rules  of  justice,  and  subject  to  the  behests 
of  the  most  comprehensive  Christian  charity.  "  Behold,  Lord, 
the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor,  and  if  I  have  wrong- 
ed any  man  I  restore  him  fourfold." 

And  that  day  salvation  came  to  his  house.  The  merchant 
or  tradesman  who  receives  liie  gospel  into  his  own  heart  at 
once  renounces  that  "  cheating  which  never  prospers,"  if  he 
have  ever  been  guilty  of  it,  makes  reparation  where  he  has 
defrauded,  bestows,  out  of  the  fullness  of  a  tender  heart,  his 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  their  bodies  and  their  souls,  and  salvo* 
Hon  comes  to  his  house.  He  lays  up  treasure  for  himself  in 
heaven. 

If  commerce  has  built  hospitals  and  churches,  it  was  Chrid- 
tianity  that  put  it  into  her  heart  and  opened  her  purse-strings. 
The  world  had  commerce  for  centuries,  while  her  only  temples 
were  erected  to  idols  and  hospitals  were  unknown.  Christianity, 
by  elevating  and  teaching  the  poor,  has  cleared  them  out  of  the 
way  of  trade,  and  made  them  producers  of  something,  and 
not  consumers  merely,  or  drones  in  the  hive,  or  mendicants 
in  the  poorhouse,  or  criminals  in  the  prisons,  or  felons  on  the 
gallows. 

If  commerce  has  often  transported  Christianity  from  shore 
to  shore,  the  latter  has  converted  the  mariners,  and  brought 
the  most  savage  nations  to  submit  themselves  to  the  just  and 
equal  laws  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  commerce  de- 
pends. If  commerce  has  oftentimes  opened  an  avenue  to  the 
heart  of  a  savage  nation  for  the  herald  of  the  truth,  so  has  she 
in  her  turn  been  obliged  to  come  as  a  suppliant  to  the  meek 
missionary  for  an  influence  almost  omnipotent  over  the  sav- 
ages, who  trusted  and  loved  him,  or  been  shamed  into  perse- 
verance by  his  inflexibility,  charged  as  he  was  with  a  high 
commission  of  eternal  life  to  immortal  souls,  or  called  upon 
him  to  be  a  mediator  and  interpreter  in  her  most  delicate 
and  difficult  negotiations.  The  noble  Dane,  Egede,  held  on 
like  the  grasp  of  death  to  his  forlorn  mission  in  Greenland, 
when  the  Danish  ships  were  ordered  home  by  the  government 
from  a  hopeless  commerce,  leaving  him  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, to  freeze  or  to  starve,  until  the  gracious  providence  of 
&od  opened  a  new  channel  of  trade,  in  which  the  Danish  king 
was  willing  to  embark,  and  which  the  tenacity  of  the  mission- 
ary had  rendered  practicable. 
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The  British,  in  their  moert  nnjast  war  upon  China,  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  mediation  of  Parker  and  Boone  to 
seonre  by  treaty  what  they  had  achieved  by  arms,  the  opening 
of  that  mighty  empire  to  the  trade  and  oivilization  of  the 
West. 

And  when  Hyder  Ali  had  desolated  Ihe  Camatic,  and  in 
the  impassioned  language  of  Burke,  had  ''  pnt  perpetual  deso- 
lation as  a  barrier  between  him  and  thoee  incorrigible  and 
predestinated  criminals,  whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature 
could  bind,"  and  he  was  willing  to  sheathe  his  sated  sword 
and  lie  down  in  his  lair  Uke  a  lion  that  has  lapped  his  fill  of 
blood,  he  asked,  "  Where  is  Schwarz  ?  Send  me  tiie  missionary. 
I  have  faith  in  his  word,  and  will  treat  with  him."  The  great 
continent  of  Africa  is  now  being  opened  to  the  commercial 
world  by  the  explorations  of  a  missionary ;  and  the  heralds  of 
the  Cross  are  the  interpreters  to  the  merchant  of  most  of  the 
languages  spoken  by  uncivilized  nations.  And  such  is  the 
happy  inflaence  of  the  virtues  enjoined  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment upon  all  sorts  and  conditions .  of  men,  that  the  most 
successful  and  prosperous  commercial  nation  will  forever  be 
the  most  Christian,  where  justice  holds  the  scales,  and  in- 
dustry acquires,  and  frugality  expends,  and  liberality  embel- 
lishes, and  charity  gives  as  God  gives  mercy  to  every  one  that 
asketh.  While  thus  Christianity,  under  her  Divine  Founder, 
has  availed  herself  of  the  energy  of  the  merchant,  in  propa- 
gating her  tenets,  she  has  complied  with  her  own  rule  to 
'<  owe  no  man  anything,"  and  has  returned  more  than  she  has 
ever  received. 

But  the  relations  of  the  two  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
settlement  of  a  question  of  profit  and  loss.  The  Christian 
religion  deigns  no  alliance  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with 
anything  human.  She  comes  to  mankind  dotted  with  the 
authority  of  Grod. 

Commerce,  and  education,  and  government,  are  not  her 
masters  nor  her  allies,  but  her  servants.  They  are  of  right 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Bible,  and  just  in  proportion  as  they 
depart  from  those  laws,  are  they  a  curse,  not  a  blessing  to 
men.  There  is  not  one  law  for  merchants  and  another  for 
Christians.  What  is  wrong  in  the  church  is  wrong  in  the 
counting-house  and  the  workshop.  Christianity  claims  equally 
the  control  of  both.  She  demands  that  her  principles  of  truth, 
of  justice,  and  of  honesty,  laid  down  in  her  statute-book,  prin- 
ciples as  pure  and  immutable  as  the  character  of  Grod,  shall 
regulate  every  commercial  transaction  between  man  and  man. 
It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  her  ministry  to  apply  the  rules  of 
her  morality  to  the  merchant,  as  to  urge  the  reading  of  the 
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Bible,  and  private  and  family  prayers,  upon  the  commani* 
cant  She  says  to  the  merchant,  "Yon  must  do  as  I  direct, 
and  you  depart  from  my  rules  at  your  peril."  She  furnishes 
him  a  law  by  which  he  must  buy  and  sell,  must  determine 
his  debts  and  credits,  must  regulate  his  hazard  and  specula- 
tions, his  advertising,  his  trans)>ortation,  and  his  contracts. 

She  claims  supremacy  as  well  over  corporations  as  private 
traderst  She  will  investigate  the  books  of  the  East  India 
Company,  review  the  entry  the  merchant  made  last  night  in 
his  ledger,  and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  huckster  that  sells 
bananas  at  the  street  corner.  She  asserts  her  right  to  adjust 
the  balance  and  the  yard-stick,  to  affix  the  value  of  coin  and 
bank-notes,  to  gauge  the  barrel  and  measure  the  cotton  bale, 
according  to  standards  kept  in  heaven,  forever  under  the 
sleepless  and  unbribed  eye  of  G-od.  "  A  false  balance  is  abom- 
ination to  the  Lord,  but  a  just  weight  is  his  delight."  She 
will  inspect  every  account  that  is  settled,  and  re-open  every 
contract  that  has  been  adjudicated.  She  will  find  all  the  lost 
papers,  and  recall  all  the  forgotten  promises,  and  subpoena  all 
the  dead  witnesses.  Her  inflexible  morality  will  borrow 
nothing  from  the  maxims  of  trade,  and  will  yield  nothing  to 
them.  If  the  merchant  have  before  him  the  alternative  of 
failure  or  dishonesty,  she  says  to  him,  "  Fail,  then !  Better  fail 
here  than  hereafter.  Pay  your  debts  to  the  last  farthing  like 
an  honest  man,  and  begin  life  again  with  my  blessing  upon 
you — *  a  blessing  that  maketh  rich  and  addeth  no  sorrow.' " 
The  great  Author  of  Christianity  receives  no  benefit  from  com- 
merce as  an  independent  party. 

Rather  he  exacts  from  the  merchant  the  building  of  churches, 
the  forwarding  of  missionaries,  and  the  printing  of  Bibles,  as 
the  cost  of  his  license  to  enrich  himself  by  trade,  and  as  a 
tribute  for  protecting  and  prospering  his  enterprises. 

All  that  commerce  contributes  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  but  the  payment  of  rent  to  the  Creator  for  the 
use  of  his  mines  and  forests,  his  winds,  and  rivers,  and  oceans. 
It  is  the  premium  for  the  insurance  of  goods,  against  light- 
ning and  tempest,  '^hurricanes  and  oak-cleaving  thunder- 
bolts." 

Let  not  commerce  plume  herself  upon  what  she  hsts  done 
for  the  gospel.  Let  her  rather  be  humble  and  penitent  that  she 
has  done  so  little — that  she  has  shown  so  little  gratitude  to  the 
Providence  that  has  permitted  and  prospered  her — that  she  has 
lost  sight  of  her  own  interest  by  ministering  to  selfishness  and 
luxury,  while  she  ought  to  have  been  civilizing  and  Christian- 
izing the  nations,  for  the  multiplication  of  her  harvests  and 
the  repletion  of  her  treasuries — that  she  has  sought  the  tem- 
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poral,  rather  than  the  eternal  good  of  man.  These  are  her 
sins  of  omission;  but  if  in  any  case  commercial  power  has 
been  prostituted  to  destroy  that  it  should  construct,  we  would 
fain  hope  that  such  an  instance  would  be  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule — ^that  the  true  merchant  is  recognized  as  the  true 
man — faithful  to  his  promise,  conscientious  in  his  representa- 
tions, honest  in  his  dealings,  "  not  slothful  in  business,  fervent 
in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord ;"  and  it  is  indeed  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  the  very  existence  of  commerce  implies  a  certain 
degree  of  confident  reliance  upon  mercantile  integrity. 

Bad  men  have  perverted  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  itself, 
and  the  knave  behind  the  counter  would  be  a  knave  at  the 
bar,  or  in  the  pulpit.  Let  it  be  the  aim  of  every. honorable 
merchant  to  maintain  the  very  highest  standard  of  public 
opinion  in  his  profession,  and  thus  in  time  will  the  blots  and 
stains  that  have  disfigured  commercial  annals  be  removed,  and 
the  legitimate  tendencies  of  commerce  to  promote  truth  and 
honesty  will  have  scope  to  become  effect. 


ART.  IV -THE  VALLEYS  OF  V1EGINIA~THE  EAPPAHANNOCK. 

A  DESCRIPTION  and  history  of  this  valley,  however  concise  ^nd 
imperfect,  should  possess  interest,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
great  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  valley,  as  on  account  of  its 
historical  associations.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  in 
the  old  United  States;  and  its  population  advanced  upward 
from  the  Chesapeake,  pari  passu  with  that  on  James  River — 
for  we  find  a  fort  established,  by  act  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
on  the  land  of  Captain  Boyd,  at  the  falls  of  James  River,  in  1669, 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Indians ;  and  a  similar  one,  under 
Lawrence  Smith,  of  Grloucester,  by  the  same  act,  at  or  near 
the  falls  of  Rappahannock. 

This  is  the  most  fertile  and  productive  tide- water  valley  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Union — and  the  most  beautiful,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Hudson.  Captain  Smith  sailed  up  this  river, 
to  its  falls,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Jamestown.  "We  find 
no  mention  of  it  again  until  the  county  of  Lancaster  sent 
members  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  in  1652.  Four  years 
afterward,  the  old  county  of  Rappahannock  was  out  off  from 
it.  We  may  fairly  conclude,  from  this  fact,  and  from  the  slow 
progress  of  population  in  the  colony,  for  the  first  hundred  years 
after  its  settlement,  that,  at  least  as  far  back  as  1630,  the 
colonists  must  have  begun  to  occupy  the  lands  on  either  side 
of  this  river,  near  its  mouth. 

Lancaster  county  included  a  narrow  strip  of  country,  on 
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eiUier  side  the  river,  of  nndefined,  if  not  indefinite  extent, 
toward  tiie  mountains.  Middlesex  county,  originally  a  part  of 
Lancaster,  was  erected  into  a  separate  county,  between  1650 
and  1660.  Rappahannock  county,  like  Lancaster,  from  which 
it  was  taken  on,  originally  included  a  very  narrow  territory, 
on  either  side  the  river,  extending  upward  to  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  old  colonists ;  for  it  was  not  until 
Governor  Sputswood's  day,  that  the  daring  attempt  was  made 
to  reach  and  ascend,  what  was  thought,  till  then,  an  impassa-i 
ble  barrier.  A  half-century  thereafter,  our  settlements  were 
attempted  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

From  Rappahannock  county,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
tiie  njurrow  county  of  Essex  was  taken  off  in  1692.  From 
Essex  Spotsylvania  was  formed,  in  1721 ;  and  Caroline  firom 
parts  of  Essex,  King  and  Queen,  and  King  William,  in  1727. 

Richmond  county  was  formed  from  that  part  of  Rappahan- 
nock county  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  in  1692. 
The  county  of  Rappahannock  ceased  to  exist  after  Essex  and 
Richmond  were  formed.  It  was  the  parent  of  many  counties, 
and  one  of  its  posterity,  the  present  county  of  that  name,  has 
done  well  to  revive  the  memory  of  her"  deceased  ancestor, 
within  the  confines  of  her  once  wild  and  spacious  domains. 

From  the  county  of  Richmcaid,  the  then  extremely  narrow 
county  of  King  Greorge  was  taken  off",  in  1720.  It  included 
Leedstown,  now  in  Westmoreland,  and  Falmouth,  now  in  Staf- 
ford. As  Westmorelqjid  and  Stafford  extended  next  to  and 
opposite  it,  on  the  Potomac,  at  two  points  near  Mattox  and 
Lamb's  Creek,  King  Greorge  county  could  not  have  been  more 
than  four  miles  wide.  This  clinging  to  the  rivers,  and  slow 
progress  toward  the  interior,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  English, 
who,  like  the  Dutch,  are  an  aquatic  and  amphibious  people. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  had  occupied  all  of  South 
America,  and  a  great  part  of  North  America ;  and  the  French 
built  forts,  or  settled,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  English  had  crept  up  a  hundred  milee 
along  a  few  Atlantic  rivers. 

But  for  this  peculiarity  of  the  English,  the  counties  of  the 
Northern  Neck  would  have  originally  extended  from  river  to 
river,  which  were  the  natural  and  most  convenient  boundaries. 

King  George  and  Stafford,  and  a  small  part  of  West- 
moreland, have  been,  since,  or  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, so  extended.  Richmond  county,  lying  in  a  long,  narrow 
strip,  along  the  Rappahaimock,  is  still  more  convenient  to  West- 
moreland Courthouse,  than  a  large  portion  of  that  county, 
most  of  which  lies,  in  a  still  longer  strip,  along  the  Potomac. 
No  other  two  large  rivers  in  the  world  run  parallel,  and  so  near 
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to  eaoh  other,  for  a  long  distance,  as  these  twa  Their  dis- 
tance apart,  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  on  Rappahannock, 
some  hundred  and  twenty  miles  firom  their  mouths,  is  about 
twelve  miles;  and  thence  to  the  Chesapeake,  it  averages 
about  twenty  miles.  In  some  places,  the  distance  from  one 
river  to  the  other  is  not  more  than  eight  miles.  This  propin- 
quity of  these  great  rivers  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  they  ^re  not  rivers  at  all,  but  rather,  arms,  creeks, 
or  inlets  of  the  ocean,  like  the  Chesapeake  Kay  itself.  No 
back  country  could  supply  waters  to  two  great  rivers,  in  such 
immediate  vicinity.  They  are  fed  from  the  ocean ;  and  if  all 
the  streams  running  into  them,  from  above  and  below  their 
falls,  were  diverted,  it  would  not  at  all  diminish  the  volumes  of 
their  waters. 

The  other  rivers  falling  into  the  Chesapeake  (or,  rather, 
flowing  out  from  it)  are  of  a  similar  character.  The  Fatapsoo, 
ihe  Fatuxent,  the  York,  the  James,  and  the  Elizabeth  River, 
are  creeks  or  bays,  not  rivers.  Navigable  to  their  falls,  they 
are  part  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  Federal  G-overnment  might  re- 
move impediments  to  safe  navigation,  without  violating  the 
rules  of  the  strictest  construction.  The  Coast  Survey  has  been 
very  properly  extended  up  them,  and  light-boats  anchored  in 
them.  It  would  cost  less  to  remove  obstructions,  than  to  keep 
up  these  light-boats,  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  these 
obstructions.  The  most  hair-splitting  abstractionist  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  constitutionality  of  the  two  measures. 
We  feel  confident  that  the  age  of  abstractions  has  passed  away, 
and  that  of  practical  meeisures  commenced.  The  South  is 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  developing  all  her  physical  re- 
sources; of  increasing  her  wealth,  her  population,  and  her 
strength;  and  will  omit  no  legitimate  means  of  attaining  her 
ends,  by  invoking  individual.  State,  or  Federal  aid,  as  circujj^- 
stances  may  require  and  justify. 

The  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  extending  from  the  Chesa- 
peake to  the  sources  of  the  Fotomac,  and  including  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  intermontane  valley,  is  the  finest  part  of 
Virginia.  By  means  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  the  Fotomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  the  whole  of  this 
rich  and  productive  region  has  become  tributary  to  Baltimore. 
Richmond,  since  the  invention  of  railroads,  should  be  the  mar-^ 
ket  town  for  the  whole  of  the  Rappahannock  valley,  for  Balti- 
more is  inaccessible  in  winter,  and  tedious  of  access  at  all 
times ;  while  Richmond,  with  short  branch  roads  connecting 
the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  Railroad  with  the  Rappahan- 
nock, would  be  within  three  hours'  ride  of  this  whole  region. 
Probably,  these  branch  roads  will  not  be  constructed  until  the 
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Great  "West  pours  her  mighty  products  into  the  Richmond 
through  the  Central  and  Covington  roads.  Ultimately,  they 
are  inevitable.  Whether  they  will  benefit  the  people  of  this 
valley  is  very  doubtful.  They  are  already  the  richest  agricul- 
tural population  in  America,  averaging,  we  should  think,  a 
property  to  each  man,  whose  lands  adjoin  the  river,  of  near  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  large  size  of  the  river  farms 
is  a  great  obstruction  to  neighborhood  social  intercourse.  Rail- 
roads would  break  up  this  neighborhood  intercourse  altogether, 
and  supply  its  place  with  city  intercourse,  which  is  not  desir- 
able for  country  people,  for  it  is  apt  to  destroy  their  love  of 
country  life  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  beget  extrava- 
gant ostentatious  habits.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
that  railroads  will  everywhere  occasion  absenteeism,  the  great- 
est curse  that  can  afflict  a  people.  When  farmers  can  live  in 
town,  and  supervise  their  distant  estates  by  means  of  railroads, 
our  country  will  become,  like  Ireland  and  the  West  Indies,  a 
new  series  of  plantations,  inhabited  by  negro  slaves  or  white 
hirelings — with  a  few  hermit-like  overseers  scattered  here  and 
there. 

Railroads,  when  they  do  not  occasion  the  rise  of  towns  and 
cities,  impoverish  the  country  which  they  pervade — for  by 
furnishing  cheap  access  t^i  large  towns,  they  break  up  the  vil- 
lages, stores,  schools,  mechanio-shops,  hotels,  etc.,  along  their 
routes,  which  they  have  rendered  unnecessary.  They  always 
occasion  the  rise  of  towns,  cities,  or  villages,  at  their  termini, 
even  although  they  should  not  terminate  on  navigable  streams. 
When  their  termini  are  on  such  waters,  the  rise  and  growth 
of  villages  and  towns  are  rapid. 

Fredericksburg,  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  is  the  only 
point  on  the  Rappahannock  where  a  considerable  city  is 
liljfBly  to  arise.  It  possesses  fine  water-power,  is  very  healthy, 
beautifully  situated,  contains  a  population  of  five  or  six  thou- 
sand, and  is  the  nearest  point  of  navigable  water  to  the  Great 
West.  Population  advanced  very  slowly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  up  to  this  point.  There  was  none  there  in  1671,  for 
we  find  an  act  passed  in  that  year,  to  establish  a  frontier  fort 
and  garrison  *'  at  or  near  the  falls  of  Rappahannock,"  of  which 
Major  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Gloucester,  was  appointed  com- 
mander. Again,  in  1679,  we  find  "  An  Act  enabling  Major 
Lawrence  Smith,  and  Captain  William  Bird,  to  scite  certaine 
lands  at  the  head  of  Rappahannock  and  James  rivers."  This 
last  scheme,  we  presume,  proved  abortive,  for  we  hear  nothing 
of  Lawrence  Smith  and  his  proposed  colony  afterward, 
Spotsylvania  was  formed  into  a  county  in  1720,  and  Freder- 
icksburg established,  by  act  of  House  of  Burgesses,  as  a  town 
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in  1727,  There  could  have  been  but  little  population  about 
and  above  it  at  that  time  ;  for  Col.  Byrd,  in  his  visit  to  it  in 
1732,  says  of  it :  "  Besides  Col.  Willis,  who  is  the  top  man 
of  the  place,  there  are  only  one  merchant,  a  tailor,  a  smith, 
an  ordinary  keeper,  and  a  lady,  who  acts  both  as  doctress  and 
coffee- woman."  The  act  for  establishing  the  town,  recites — 
"  Whereas,  great  numbers  of  people  have  of  late  seated  them- 
selves and  families  upon  and  near  the  river  Rappahannock, 
and  the  branches  thereof,  above  the  falls,"  etc.  Fifty  acres 
of  land  belonging  to  John  Royston,  and  Robert  Buckner,  of 
Gloucester  county,  are  directed  to  be  laid  off  as  a  town.  The 
trustees  appointed  for  this  purpose  are,  John  Robinson,  Henry 
Willis,  Augustine  Smith,  John  Taliaferro,  Harry  Beverly,  John 
Waller,  and  Jeremiah  Clowden  :  All  of  these,  except  the  last, 
are  familiar  names,  though  few  are  now  to  be  found,  at  or  near 
Fredericksburg. 

Falmouth,  at  the  falls,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was 
erected  into  a  town  by  the  same  act.  It  was  then  in  King 
George  county,  now  in  Stafford.  The  trustees  were,  "  Robert 
Carter  and  Mann  Page,  Esquires,  Nicholas  Smith,  William 
Thornton,  John  Fitzhugh,  Charles  Carter,  and  Henry  Fitz- 
hugh,  the  younger,  gentlemen."  Falmouth  has  never  been 
more  than  a  small  village,  but  always  a  busy  and  wealthy 
one.  Coming  down  the  river,  we  find  its  banks  studded  with 
fine  dwellings,  rich  and  highly  improved  farms,  and  an  intel- 
ligent and  refined  population.  Twenty-two  miles  below  Fred- 
ericksburg, we  arrive  at  the  villages  of  Port  Royal,  and  Port 
Conway ;  the  former  in  Caroline  county,  the  latter  in  King 
George. 

We  have  a  patent  before  us  from  Sir  William  Berkley, 
Knight,  Governor  of  Virginia,  &o.,  to  Thomas  Chetwood,  and 
John  Prosser,  for  "  five  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  north 
side  of  Rappahannock,  in  the  freshes,"  granted  "  in  consider- 
ation of  the  transportation  of  one  hundred  and  six  persons,** 
This  patent  includes  the  site  of  Port  Conway,  Walsingham, 
the  estate  of  George  Turner,  Esq.,  a  part  of  Richard  Turner's 
farm,  and  all  the  river  farms  up  to  that  of  John  Dickison, 
which  was  afterward  patented  by  a  Mr.  Berry,  and  remained 
in  the  Berry  family  until  some  fifteen  years  since.  From  this 
patent,  and  others  in  my  possession,  I  ascertain,  that  white 
settlements  had  not  advanced  up  the  north  side  of  the  river 
as  far  as  Port  Conway,  until  1667.  We  shall  show,  that  it 
advanced  more  rapidly  on  the  south  side.  Besides  the  farms 
of  the  Messrs.  Turner  just  mentioned,  this  patent  includes  BeU 
grove,  the  residence  of  Cardinus  Turner,  which  formerly  be* 
belonged  to  the  Conways,  and  where  President  Madison,  a 
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desoendant  of  the  Conways,  was  born.  His  lurthplaoe  was 
near  the  river,  and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  present 
village  of  Port  Conway.  Near  where  the  old  hoase  stood, 
the  present  manorial  establishment  of  Mr.  Turner  stands. 
Millbank,  a  fine  old  residence,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Augustine  Fitz- 
hugh,  adjoins  Belgrove.  This  belonged  for  many  generations 
to  the  Skinkers,  a  highly  respectable  and  wealthy  fiimily  who 
emigrated  to  this  section  from  Bristol,  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  It  has  gone  out  of  the  name,  but  not  out  of  the  blood, 
for  Mrs.  Fitzhugh  was  a  Miss  Skinker.  Canning,  until  lately 
the  property  of  the  Carters,  now  belonging  to  Lieut.  William 
T.  Smith  and  Henry  Bird  Lewis,  adjoins  Millbank,  and  is 
included  in  the  Chetwood  and  Pressor  patent.  This  is  also  a 
fine  establishment. 

The  term  ^^  fireshes,"  in  this  and  other  old  patents  and  deeds^ 
is  worthy  of  notice.  It  shows  that  the  flats  on  the  river 
were  subject  to  water.  They  certainly  were  never  inundated  by 
the  tide,  for  they  are  all  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
highest  tides.  These  lands  are  now  too  dry,  but  contain  many 
natural  sinks  or  basins,  which,  before  the  forests  were  cleared 
away,  were  probably  filled  with  rain  water. 

The  "  one  hundred  and  six  persons"  transported,  were  serv- 
ants, consigned  to  merchants  in  the  colony,  for  sale  for  a  term 
of  years.  They  were  imported  in  very  great  numbers  ;  many 
of  them  were  worthless,  but  some  well  educated,  and  served 
for  clerks  6tnd  teachers  to  the  farmers.  Sir  William  Berkley,  in 
1770,  in  answer  to  interrogatories  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  they  inquire, 
"  What  number  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  have  for  theee 
seven  years  last  past  come  yearly,  to  plant  and  inhabit  within 
your  government ;  and  also  what  blacks  or  slaves  have  been 
brought  in  within  the  same  time  ?  "  Answer :  "  Yearly  there 
comes  in  of  servants  about  fifteen  hundred;  most  are  English, 
few  Scotch,  and  fewer  Irish,  and  not  above  two  or  three  ships 
of  negroes  in  seven  years." 

He  says  nothing  of  the  free  emigrants,  though  included  in 
the  interrogatory.  Their  number  was  too  inconsiderable  for 
notice.  In  the  same  examination,  Sir  William  says :  '^  But 
I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  or  prinling  ;  for  learn- 
ing has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects,  into  the 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against  the 
best  government.     God  keep  us  from  both !" 

The  advance  of  infidel  and  anarchical  doctrines,  and  the 
necessity  for  shackling  the.  press  in  France,  show  that  Sir 
William  was  not  alt(^ether  wrong.  There  are  no  unmixed 
^oods ;  and  learning  and  a  firee  press  are  no  panaceas  for  moral 
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evil.  We  can  only  say,  that  in  some  oountries  their  good 
effects  have,  so  far,  overbalanced  their  bad  effects.  A  very 
small  portion  of  the  population  is  descended  from  trans- 
ported convicts,  for  few  were  sent  over ;  a  very  large  portion 
from  indentured  servants,  who  were  transported  in  great  num- 
bers. Their  descendants  cannot  now  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  population.  No  one's  genealogy  can  be  traced 
back  to  those  servants.  The  morality  and  intelligence  of  the 
rich  and  poor  do  not  differ  widely.  Good  moral  deportment, 
education,  and  refinement  of  manners,  generally  secure  admis- 
sion into  the  best  society.  This  homogeneous  population  was 
originally  composed  of  various  elements,  which  have  gradually 
blended  and  harnwnized.  First  came  the  English  cavaliers, 
with  their  servants  and  dependants ;  next,  the  Scotch  mer- 
chants— an  intellectual,  moral,  industrious,  and  honest  race — 
who  settled  along  the  rivers  and  in  the  towns  and  villages, 
soon  grew  rich,  and  intermarried  with  the  cavalier  families. 
Next  came  the  French  Huguenots,  a  race  of  men  unsarpassed 
by  any  other  whatever.  About  1716  and  1745,  after  the  un- 
successful rebellions  of  the  elder  and  younger  Pretender,  large 
numbers  of  Scotch  Jacobites  migrated  to  the  State.  They 
were  not  merchants,  and  generally  studied  and  practised 
learned  professions. 

Virginia  once  contained  a  small  exclusive,  cavalier  aristoc- 
racy, possessed  of  much  land  and  more  pride.  Her  institu- 
tions are  still  aristocratic ;  but  since  the  right  of  suffrage  has 
been  extended,  all  her  white  citizens  have  become  aristocrats. 
They  have  an  inferior  race  beneath  them,  and  feel  the  pride  of 
place  and  citizenship,  like  the  Romans  and  Athenians. 
Athens,  commonly  called  a  pure  democracy,  was  eminently 
aristocratic.  There  were  in  the  city  nineteen  slaves  to  each 
freeman ;.  and  when  we  take  off  the  women  and  children,  and 
recollect  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  was  deferred 
to  a  raaturer  age  than  with  us,  we  shall  find  that  about  one 
inhabitant  in  a  hundred  had  a  voice  in  public  affairs.  Pure 
democracy  is  purely  or  impurely  a  Yankee  invention  and  ex- 
periment. We  fear  it  will  result  in  pure  anarchy  and  agrari- 
anism. 

The  conservative  feeling  pervades  all  classes  in  tiie  South, 
and  no  doubt  results  from  the  institution  of  slavery  ;  while  it  is 
the  absence  of  that,  or  the  destitution  among  the  whites, 
i^hioh  prompts  to  desperation,  destructiveness,  and  love  of 
change.  Nowhere  is  this  conservative  feeling  stronger  than  in 
the  Riappahannock  valley,  for  nowhere  are  people  more  easily 
situated  and  contented. 

The  whole  South  presents  a  bulwark  against  innovation  andj 
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revolution,  that  forms  the  sheet-anohor  of  our  institutionay 
which  the  dissatisfied  and  restless  North  would  soon  overturn, 
if  left  to  govern  alone. 

Long  before  Port  Conway  was  established,  there  was  a 
tobacco  inspection  there,  called  Gibson's  warehouse,  or  rolling 
house.  The  places  for  deposit  and  inspection  of  tobacco  along 
the  rivers  were  at  first  called  rolling  houses,  because  there  be- 
ing few  wagons  in  the  colony,  farmers  were  compelled  to  roll 
their  hogsheads  to  market.  We  have  heard  old  citizens  of 
Port  Royal  say,  they  recollected  when  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance was  still  practised.  In  colonial  times,  tobacco  was  the 
staple  product  of  Virginia.  It  was  the  only  article  of  export^ 
and  tobacco-notes  almost  the  only  currency.  Then  the  prod- 
uct of  tobacco  sometimes  outstripped  the  demand  for  it,  and 
many  and  stringent  laws  were  enacted  to  arrest  and  prevent 
its  cultivation.  Now  the  demand  for  tobacco  far  exceeds  the 
supply,  and  farmers  are  beginning  to  cultivate  it  again  on  the 
Rappahannock.  It  may  again  become  our  staple,  for  its  use  and 
consumption  are  so  rapidly  extending,  that  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  an  over-supply.  The  quality  of  our  tobacco  will  not  be 
good,  but  we  shall  probably  make  up  in  the  quantity  produced 
per  acre,  for  the  deficiency  in  quality. 

Our  ancestors  must  have  enjoyed  much  rude  luxury,  from 
the  time  of  their  first  settlement.  The  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  its  tributaries  swarmed  with  innumerable  varieties 
of  wild  fowl,  and  abounded  with  delicious  fish,  oysters,  soft 
crabs,  and  turtle ;  while  the  surrounding  woods  were  full  of 
game  and  wild  fruits.  With  plenty  of  corn,  wheat,  and  vege- 
tables, they  had  at  their  doors  the  materials  to  furnish  tables 
that  might  have  tempted  Lucullus.  Nature  provided  so  much 
for  them,  that  they  became  slow  and  careless  in  supplying  the 
wants  and  conveniences,  which  bountiful  Nature  had  left  un- 
provided. Sixty  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists 
(1666),  we  find  the  following  act  passed  by  the  House  of 
Burgesses : 

"an  act  for  weavers  and  loomes. 

"  Whereas,  the  present  obstruction  of  trade,  and  the  naked- 
ness of  the  country,  doe  sufliciently  evidence  the  necessity  of 
provideing  supply  of  our  wants  by  improveing  all  meanes  of 
raysing  and  promoteing  manufactures  amonge  ourselves,  and 
the  Governour's  honour  haveing,  by  apparent  demonstrations, 
manifested  that  our  poverty  and  necessity  proceed  more  from 
want  of  industry,  than  defect  of  ability,  since  that  fine  women 
or  children,  of  twelve  or  thirteen  yeares  of  age,  may,  with 
much  ease,  provide  sufficient  cloathing  for  thirty  persons,  if 
they  would  betake  themselves  to  spinning,  which  cannot  be 
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objected  against,  if  weavers  and  loomes  were  once  provided  ; 
for  the  better  effecting  whereof,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  this  Q-RAND  Assembly,  that,  within  two  years,  at  furthest, 
after  the  date  of  this  act,  the  commissioners  of  each  county 
ooart  shall  provide  and  sett  up  a  loome  and  weaver,  in  each 
of  the  respective  counties  of  this  country,  at  the  charge  of  the 
county ;  and  that  no  private  person  setting  up  a  loome,  at  his 
own  charge,  shall  excuse  the  county  from  setting  up  a  pub- 
lique  one.  But  that  every  court  neglecting  to  perform  the  tenour 
of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  to 
the  use  of  the  publique  and  informer.  Providing  that  the  ex- 
ecuting hereof  in  the  counties  of  Rappahannock,  Stafford, 
"Westmoreland,  and  Northumberland,  who,  by  the  newnesse  of 
their  ground,  pretend  themselves  incapable  of  making  pro- 
vision for  the  so  soone  employment  of  a  weaver,. be  respited 
for  foure  yeares  after  the  date  hereof." 

Tide- water  old  fogyism  retains  its  dogged,  do-nothing  spirit. 
It  hates  and  opposes  railroads,  canals,  daily  mails,  and  other 
modern  innovations,  quite  as'  cordially  as  its  ancestry  hated 
and  opposed  the  looms.  Governor  Wise  seems  to  have  in- 
herited the  innovating  spirit  of  Governor  Berkley.  Although 
bom  and  reared  in  the  midst  of  tide-water,  he  is  the  fast 
friend  and  most  efficient  advocate  of  modern  improvements. 
No  wonder  the  old  fogies  on  tide-wat«r  should  think  him 
ecceutric;  for  he  belongs  to  the  go-ahead,  modern  world, 
while  they  are  dreaming  of  times  long  past  in  sleepy  hollows, 
on  our  eastern  shores,  or  conning  over  the  Resolutions  of  '98, 
'99,  and  the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  secession,  as  pana- 
ceas for  all  the  ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Governor  Wise's  new  school,  and  their  old  school,  are  admi- 
rably contrasted  by  W.  M.  Burwell,  Esq.,  of  Va.,  in  the  lead- 
ing article  of  this  Revieto,  for  January,  1859.  He  says : — 
"  The  physical  has  dethroned  the  metaphysical  system  in 
the  South.  The  remedies  of  material  progress  have  super- 
seded the  mere  assertion  of  abstract  rights.  Those  rights 
will,  hereafter,  be  asserted  through  the  medium  of  the  con- 
stitutional ability  to  enforce  them." 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have  no  doubt  what- 
eyeras^o  the  right  of  nullification.  But  what  is  the  mere 
aBs{racrrighT\^cnrrti,  without  the  physical  strength  and  ability 
to  enforce  it  ? 

Port  Conway  was  established  as  a  town,  under  a  devise  for 
that  purpose,  by  Francis  Conway,  and  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of 
Legislature,  passed  between  the  years  1785  and  1790.  It  has 
never  had  a  population  of  more  than  fifty  persons.    The  river, 
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at  this  point,  is  twenty  feat  deep,  within  a  few  yards  of  tiie 
shore.  At  every  few  miles  on  the  Bappahannook,  on  either 
side,  there  are  admirable  landings.  Before,  and  even  ainoe  the 
Revolution,  there  were  stores  at  most  of  these  landings,  that 
carried  on  a  direct  trade  with  Europe,  and  purchased  the  ocum, 
wheat,  and  tobacco,  from  the  farmers.  Before  banks  were 
established,  the  Scotch  merchants,  who  generally  owned  these 
stores,  acted  as  bankers,  as  well  as  merchants,  for  the  farmers. 
They  carried  on  a  heavy  business,  and  amassed  fortunes 
rapidly. 

The  fine  landings  on  this  river  now  enable  the  farmers  to 
dispense  with  neighborhood  stores  and  villages  altogether. 
The  steamboats  for  Baltimore  and  Fredericksburg  pass  them 
four  times  a  week,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  procure 
merchandise  from  those  towns,  than  from  stores  a  few  miles 
off.  Some  of  them  have  granaries  on  the  river  bank,  with 
short  troughs,  or  spouts,  running  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  in 
the  river  below.  They  generally  send  their  crops  to  New 
York,  Portland,  and  Boston,  especially  their  Indian  corn. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  rivef,  immediately  opposite  to  Port 
Conway,  stands  the  ancient  and  beautiful  village  of  Port  Royal. 
The  river,  at  this  point,  is  about  six  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
presents  as  lovely  a  sheet  of  water  as  human  eye  ever  rested 
on.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  with  its  banks,  and  the 
hills  in  the  distance,  studded  with  gentlemen's  spacious  villas 
and  ornamented  grounds.  The  late  John  H.  Bernard,  a  gen- 
tleman of  taste  and  elegant  classical  learning,  and  who  had 
twice  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  used  to  say,  Aat  it  reminded 
him  of  Lake  Geneva,  and  its  surrounding  villas.  He  thought 
the  landscape  about  Port  Royal,  viewed  either  from  the  hills 
or  the  river  bank,  as  beautiful  as  any  he  had  ever  seen.  We 
have  heard  many  traveled  strangers  express  the  same  opinion. 
Port  Royal  has  been  called  the  village  of  flowers.  In  no  other 
village  are  so  many  cultivated ;  and  nowhere  do  they  flourish 
better.  The  houses  are  of  the  old-fashioned  cottage  style, 
built  a  century  ago,  but  surrounded  with  trees,  flowers,  ivy, 
and  other  evergreens ;  they  harmonize  admirably  with  the  soft 
and  luxurious  repose,  that  everywhere  surrounds  them.  The 
width  of  the  river-flats  is  here  about  three  miles  (including 
both  sides  of  the  river).  The  cultivated  fields,  of  from  two  to 
three  hundred  acres,  are  in  separate  enclosures.  Not  an  acre  of 
barren  or  unproductive  land  is  anywhere  in  sight,  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  The  hills,  back  of  the  villfiige,  present  a 
waving,  yet  bold  contour.  They  are  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  and  much  resemble  the  Southwest  Moun- 
tains, when  viewed  from  Barboursville,  in  Orange  county,  Va. 
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From  the  hiUs,  the  prospeot  extends  thirty  miles  down  the 
river ;  the  view  from  the  village,  though  more  cirouroscribed, 
is  not  less  lovely.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  river,  here,  is 
thirty-fbnr  feet— deep  «tioagh  to  float  the  flireat  Leviathan, 
with  cargo  in.  There  sire  mud-bars,  however,  below  us,  with 
a  depth  of  only  fonrteeafeet.  Officers  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
who  lately  surveyed  the  river,  inform  ns  that  a  steam-tug 
would  readily  bring  up  vessels  of  sixteen  feet  draft,  so  30ft  is 
the  mud  on  the  bars.  Many  ships  formerly  traded  to  this 
point.  A  British  ship  was  here,  sinoe  the  war  of  1812. 
Changes  in  naval  architecture,  not  the  filling  up  of  the  river, 
prevent  ships  from  reaching  us  now.  Yesseb  of  equal  tonnage 
draw  more  water  than  formerly. 

Fredericksburg  is  twenty-two  miles  above  us  by  land ;  by 
water,  twenty-six.  The  river  becomes  narrow  and  tortuous  as 
soon  as  it  passes  Port  Royal.  The  town  is  laid  out  rectangu- 
larly, like  Philadelphia.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands,  and 
the  surrounding  fields  for  miles,  are  level  and  dry,  and  per- 
fectly adapted  &r  the  ^te  of  a  large  city.  The  nearest  point 
of  the  Richmond  and  Potomac  Railroad  is  about  fourteen  miles 
distant,  and  the  route  an  excellent  one,  both  as  to  grade  and 
soil.  The  distance  by  river  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  not  more 
than  eighty  or  ninety  miles.  The  population  is  between  four 
and  five  hundred ;  and  has  been  neither  more  nor  less  for  a 
century — although  the  village  was  formerly  much  more 
wealthy  than  now,  for  it  then  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
European  iniport  and  export  trade.  More  than  half  the  in- 
habitants are  free  negroes  or  slaves.  In  the  valley  generally 
the  negroes,  we  think,  outnumber  the  whites,  as  four  or  five 
to  one. 

Port  Royal  was  established  as  a  town  by  act  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  in  1744,  on  sixty  acres  of  land,  belonging  to  the 
devisees  and  children  of  Charles  Smith,  deceased,  of  Essex 
county.  The  trustees  appointed  to  carry  the  act  into  effect 
were,  "  Charles  Carter,  William  Beverly,  Lunsford  Lomax, 
Thomas  Turner,  John  Baylor,  Richard  Taliaferro,  and  Oliver 
Towles,  gentlemen."  They  were  all  wealthy  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood,  neither  of  whom  ever  lived  in  the  village.  Some 
years  after,  ^the  act  W6is  amended,  and  some  of  the  original 
trustees  having  died,  Robert  Gilchrist,  Edward  Dixon,  and 
James  Bowie,  rich  merchants  of  the  village,  were  appointed 
to  supply  the  vacancies. 

The  original  settlers  were  generally  Scotchmen.  Their 
names,  as  we  gather  from  tradition,  were  Roy,  Miller,  Bank- 
head,  Lyban,  Parker,  Bowie,  Grilchrist,  Lucas,  Dixon,  Brandts, 
Dunlop,  and  Fox.     Not  one  of  the  names  except  Parker  re. 
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main  in  the  village,  although  we  have  many  of  their  desoend- 
ants  on  the  female  side.  A  highly  respectable  connection,  the 
Catletts,  are  the  most  nnmerous  name  in  the  village.  Their 
ancestor  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  neighborhood, 
and  he  and  his  posterity  owned  lands  extending  from  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Port  Royal  several  miles,  into  the  forest.  They 
were  much  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Madisons  and 
Conways.  Fredericksburg,  like  Port  Royal,  was  settled  in 
great  part  by  Scotchmen.  Their  descendants  are  good  citizens, 
and  many  of  them  distinguished  men. 

We  have  now  two  churches,  one  Methodist,  the  other  Epis* 
copal.  The  Baptists,  who  are  the  most  numerous  sect  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  often  preach  in  the  Methodist  church.  After 
the  Revolution  there  was  no  church  here  for  thirty  or  forty 
years.  The  Methodists,  the  religious  pioneers  of  the  Soutii, 
used  to  preach  in  the  open  air  or  in  private  houses.  They 
erected  the  first  church.  They  stirred  other  sects  into  action. 
Now,  our  community,  like  the  South  generally,  is  a  religions 
one.  We  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  mentioning  the 
Methodist  Sunday  school,  which  has  been  silently,  but  con- 
stantly at  work  in  the  village  for  forty  years.  All  the  children, 
rich  and  poor,  attend  it,  and  early  become  imbued  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  emulous  of  improvement,  fond  of 
reading,  acquire  much  general  information,  and  are  trained 
into  decent,  orderly,  respectful  and  graceful  deportment  The 
father  of  a  family  ourselves,  we  have  carefully  observed,  and 
now  gratefully  acknowledge  its  benign  influence. 

The  spread  of  religion  in  the  South  has  universally  been 
succeeded  by  orderly,  industrious  and  economical  habits,  and 
has  been  the  first  stimulant  to  improvement,  and  the  first 
source  of  worldly  prosperity.     The  general  skepticism  and  in- 
fidelity that  preceded  it  left  men  without  guide,  aim,  or  object, 
in  life.     To  **  kill  time"  was  the  study  and  business  of  all ; 
and  in  killing  limej  they  neglected  the  management  of  their 
affairs,  and  squandered  their  estates.     The  South  is  now  the 
most  prosperous  and  least  skeptical  country  in  the  world. 
I      Our  daUy  mail  (rather  unpopular  a  few  years  ago,  when  it 
'  was  first  established)  has  now  become  both  popular  and  useful, 
for  it  furnishes  the  only  means  of  getting  out  in  the  winter. 
Our  neighbors  in  the  lower  Northern  Neck  stick  to  the  Chin^ 
i  and  Japanese  policy,  and  in  a  long  freeze  don't  see  a  news- 
>  paper  or  get  a  letter  for  three  or  four  weeks.     They  hate  and 
oppose  modem  innovations ;  yet  seem  none  the  worse  for  it,  for 
•we  know  not  a  better,  more  prosperous,  or  intelligent  people. 
1     There  were,  formerly,  a  great  many  ferries  over  the  Rappa- 
hannock ;  now  but  two  firom  Fredericksburg  to  the  Bay :   one 
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"between  Port  Royal  and  Port  Conway,  and  one  between  Rappa- 
hannock and  Richmond  oonnty.  Population  and  wealth  have 
quadrupled  since  ferries  were  numerous,  and  the  amount  of 
travel  is  twenty  times  as  great  as  then.  Men  find  it  easier 
now  to  go  by  steamboats  and  railroads  to  Washington,  Balti- 
more, and  New- York,  than  to  cross  our  ferries,  with  a  cold, 
head  wind.  In  olden  times  the  Indians  above  prevented  all 
intercourse  and  travel,  except  that  across  the  rivers,  which  be- 
came great  and  frequent. 

The  many  rivers  of  Eastern  Virginia  are,  in  some  respects, 
absolute  nuisances  to  the  people  living  along  and  between  them, 
and  will  so  continue  to  be  until  this  region  is  intersected  by 
various  branch  railroads  connecting  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
State.  Nothing  less  can  Virginianize  us.  We  shall  continue 
to  be  the  "  outside  row,"  and  the  tributary  province  of  Mary- 
land, until  this  is  done. 

Port  Royal  is  surrounded  with  beautiful  and  spacious 
country-seats,  or  gentlemen's  villas.  Opposite  to  it,  just  across 
the  river,  are  Belgrove,  the  residence  of  Carolinus  Turner, 
Walsingham,  of  G-eorge  Tumqr,  Woodlawn,  of  Richard  Tur- 
ner, and  Millbank,  of  Augustine  Fitzhugh.  In  sight,  on  a 
lofty  hill,  stands  Canning,  the  fine  new  seat  of  Lieutenant 
Wm.  T.  Smith.  Below  us,  on  this  side  the  river,  in  full  view, 
are  the  spacious  and  improved  grounds  and  elegant  Italian 
cottage  of  Wm.  Pratt,  called  Camden.  Behind  the  town,  on 
a  beautiful  and  commanding  hill,  is  Gaymont,  belonging  to 
Wm.  R.  Bernard. 

Hazelwood,  once  the  residence  of  Col.  Jno.  Taylor,  deceased, 
who  was  distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  statesman,  author,  and 
farmer,  is  situated  above  us  on  the  river.  This  fine  old  .house, 
with  its  many  surrounding  improvements,  is  some  miles  from 
us,  but  the  farm  extends  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village. 
It  now  belongs  to  Q-eorge  Taylor,  son  of  Col.  Jno.  Taylor, 
deceased. 

This  distinguished  man  did  quite  as  much  to  improve  our 
system  of  farming,  by  his  example,  as  by  his  writings.  Es- 
pecially was  this  the  case,  in  the  treatment  of  his  slaves.  He 
built  commodious  brick  dwellings  for  them,  and  accustomed 
them  to  plank  floors,  glass  windows,  and  decent  civilized  habits 
of  living.  He,  besides,  furnished  them  more  regularly  and 
abundantly  with  food  and  clothing  than  was  then  usual.  His 
negroes  multiplied  rapidly,  became  more  honest  and  industri- 
ous, and  his  crops  increased.  His  example  has  been  followed 
throughout  this  valley.  Brick  and  framed  houses  have  super- 
seded the  log  cabin.  Negroes  generally  have  larger  allowance, 
and  are  much  more  honest  than  formerly.    The  crops  of  our 
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&niieiB  have  greatly  inoreased  under  tfak  new  system  of 
management.  The  negroes  on  Rappahannock  are  well  treated 
and  very  lightly  worked.  Most  of  the  farms  might  be  culti- 
vated with  half  or  a  third  less  force  than  that  now  empfoyed. 

Several  jGarmers  whose  lands  adjoin,  or  lie  very  near  the 
village,  have  residences  in  town.  Among  them  Mr.  Philip 
Lightfoot,  one  of  the  ddest  citizens,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  **  Gentlemen  of  the  Old  School."  His  father  came  to  live 
here  many  years  ago  from  Sandy  Point,  the  very  ancient  seat 
of  the  family  on  James  River.  The  Lightft)ots  were  among 
the  earliest  and  wealthiest  settlers  of  the  Colony.  They  are 
connected  and  related  to  most  of  the  old  and  wealthy  fiamiiies 
in  the  James  River  section. 

The  names  of  &miUes  in  town  now,  as  they  occur  to  us  while 
writing,  are  Lightfoot,  Carrick,  Thornton,  G-ray,  Catlett,  Far- 
inholt,  Baudin,  Peyton,  French,  Urquhart,  Pearson,  Pendleton, 
Atwell,  Fitzhugh,  Garrett,  Gravatt,  &c.,  &c.  We  have  six 
or  seven  stores,  four  of  which  keep  large  assortments  of  goods. 
Merchandise  for  sale  here  is  purohas^  chiefly  in  Baltimore ; 
a  small  part  of  it  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  formerly  imparted 
direct  from  Europe,  and  tobacco  exported  to  pay  for  it.  The 
merchants  then  did  a  heavy  business,  and  madid  large  fortunes. 
Merchants  still  do  well  here,  but  fashion  requires  of  them 
heavy  expenditures,  so  that  it  requires  a  long  time  to  amass 
even  an  independence. 

Our  slaves  and  free  negroes  are  honest,  orderly,  well  dressed, 
well  fed,  and  extremely  lazy.  Most  families  keep  around 
them  three  times  as  many  house  servants  as  are  necessary. 
But  the  washerwoman  will  not  cook,  the  cook  will  not  dean 
the  floors,  the  chambermaid  will  not  wait  the  table,  the  din- 
ing servants  will  not  work  the  garden,  so  ihat  we  are  obliged  to 
keep  a  great  many  servants  about  us. 

The  negroes  have  their  African  church,  in  which  the  servi- 
ces are  occasionally  conducted  by  a  sort  of  irregular,  volunteer, 
amateur,  colored  preeusher,  when  the  service  has  been  known 
to  end  in  a  row ;  but  their  deportment  in  church  is  usually 
quiet  and  respectful. 

The  country  about  Port  Royal  was  probably  settled  fifteen 
or  more  years  before  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
That,  we  find,  was  first  patented  in  1667,  by  Chetwood  and 
Pressor.  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  ancestor  of  the  Hon.  John 
Tayloe  Lomax,  patented  Fort  Tobago,  five  miles  below  Port 
Royal,  in  1650.  Our  friend,  R.  G.  R.  Oatlett,  Esq.  of  Port 
Royal,  has  shown  us  a  deed,  dated  23d  January,  1666,  from 
John  Lampart  to  John  Catlett,  for  three  hundred  acares  of  land 
on  Golden  Yale  Creek,  which  falls  into  the  Rappahannock  a  half 
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mile  above  Port  Eoyal  The  land  is  described  as  adjoining 
the  land  formerly  John  Spearman's,  now  in  the  use  and  tenure 
of  John  Gatlett.  The  other  adjoining  landholders  are  John 
Yroeses  and  Roger  Biohardson.  (None  of  these  names  exoept 
Gatlett,  are  about  here  now,  or  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant) From  this  deed,  it  appears  the  country  just  above  Port 
Royal  was  densely  settled  before  1666.  Bishop  Meade,  in  his 
work,  informs  us  that  there  was  a  fort  at  Port  Royal,  and  that 
a  member  of  the  Gatlett  family  was  killed  here  by  the  Indians. 
These  forts  were  erected  to  defend  the  population  below  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who  had  been  gradually  driven 
upward  toward  the  mountains.  So  soon  as  a  fort  was  erected, 
population  would  cluster  about  and  below  it.  Hence  the 
early  settlement  of  this  immediate  vicinity.  There  was  no  fort 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

The  first  mention  of  this  section  which  we  have  found  in  the 
acts  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  c<mcems  Roy's  warehouse, 
which  was  situated  on  tiie  river,  about  three  hundred  yards 
above  Pork  Royal.  This  had  been  long  in  existence  before 
Port  Royal  was  established.  The  vestiges  of  the  wharf  that 
stood  there  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  warrfiouse  itself  was  in 
existence  forty  years  ago,  with  several  other  old  houses  around 
it.  The  materials  of  the  last  of  them  were  removed  about  five 
years  ago. 

This  article  is  probably  already  extended  to  a  tedious  length. 
We  shall  continue  the  subject  at  least  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  We  may  then,  if  we  find  it  inierests  the  readers  of  tiiis 
Review,  trace  the  history  of  the  settlement  on  the  Potomac, 
and  throughout  the  Nortiiern  Neck  to  the  head  of  that  river, 
including  a  part  of  the  great  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Before  concluding,  we  will  cite  a  clause  from  an  act  passed 
in  1680,  to  show  what  terrible  levelers  our  ancestors  were. 
White  emigrants  were  considered  as  mere  ^'  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise,"  to  be  sold  publicly  at  places  appointed  by  law. 
'<  And  all  goods,  wares,  English  servants,  negroes  and  other 
slaves,  and  merchandises  whatsoever,  that  shall  be  imported  into 
this  colony  from  after  the  29th  day  of  September,  which  shall 
be  in  the  year  1681,  shall  be  landed  and  layd  on  shore,  bought 
and  soldo  at  such  appointed  places  aforesaid,  and  at  noe  other 
place  whatsoever,  under  like  penalty  and  forfeiture  thereof." 

If,  Mr.  Editor,  you  suspect  the  truthfulness  of  our  descrip- 
tion of  this  happy  valley ;  if  you  think  we  have  drawn  our 
picture  too  much  in  "  coleur  de  rose,"  come  and  see  Port  Royal, 
come  late  in  April,  or  in  May  or  June,  when  the  crops  are 
growing,  the  flowers  blooming,  the  birds  singing,  and  the  placid 
lake-like  river  just  rippling  into  smiles.     You  shall  dream 
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yourself  in  Geneva,  with  her  lake  and  her  villas  before  you, 
but  with  no  snow-capped  Mont  Blano  in  the  background  to 
chill  you  with  its  blasts ;— or  in  Naples,  with  no  mendicant 
lazzaroni  to  vex  you  by  day,  and  no  Vesuvius  "  eructanscum 
gcmitus"  to  disturb  your  slumbers  at  night ;— or  in  the  vale  of 
Cashmere,  with  all  her  beauty,  all  her  flowers,  and  all  her  song, 
but  with  none  of  her  superstitions. 


ART.  Y.-THE  COLORADO  OF  THE  WEST. 

Among  the  most  importemt  explorations  conducted  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  few  years,  is 
that  of  the  river  and  valley  of  the  Colorado,  which  open  our 
possessions  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  seem  to  promise  an 
extension  of  commerce  between  the  Pacific  and  portions  of 
our  country  which  are  otherwise  practically  inaccessible. 

The  command  of  the  exploration  was  intrusted  to  Lieut.  J. 
C.  Ives  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  prosecuted  must  tend  to  elevate  the  already 
high  reputation  of  that  young  and  enterprising  officer. 

Lieut.  Ives  reached  the  Colorado  in  a  government  schooner 
from  San  Francisco,  his  party  having  reached  the  same  point 
by  the  way  of  San  Diego,  and  thence  overland  to  Fort  Yuma, 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado. 

A  steamer  being  constructed  of  very  light  draught,  Lieut.  Ives 
ascended  the  Colorado  five  hundred  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Virgen,  where,  finding  navigation  impracticable,  he  proceeded 
by  land  to  examine  the  country  through  which  the  upper  river 
and  its  tributaries  flowed.  This  exploration  terminated  at 
Albuquerque,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  after  about  nine  hundred 
miles  of  travel. 

The  Colorado  was  explored  at  a  season  of  unprecedented 
low  water.  Its  mouth  is  in  a  flat  expanse  of  mud  and  shoals, 
and  islands  are  in  course  of  constant  formation  or  removal. 
For  thirty  miles  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous,  periodically, 
by  the  strength  and  magnitude  of  the  spring  tides,  which 
have  a  fall  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet.  The  sand  bars 
interpose  the  principal  obstruction  to  navigation,  as  high  as 
Fort  Yuma.  The  channel  is  circuitous  and  continually  chang- 
ing, and  the  average  depth  is  eight  feet,  but  with  shoals  of 
only  two  feet  depth.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately 
the  channel,  which  changes  often  in  a  single  night,  and  boats 
at  low  water  seldom  reach  Yuma  without  grounding  very 
frequently.     The  bars  are,  however,  soft  and  loose,  there  are  no 
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roeks,  and  the  snags,  though  numerous,  are  seldom  dangerous. 
The  navigation  is  easiest  in  April,  May  and  June.  An  enter- 
prising company  has  during  the  last' four  years  been  enabled 
to  carry  the  government  stores  with  much  regularity  between 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  Fort. 

For  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  above  Fort  Yuma  the 
navigation  remains  much  the  same,  the  river  passing  between 
chains  of  hills  and  mountains,  but  in  the  next  hundred  miles 
gravelly  bars  abound,  and  the  stream  presents  at  times  the 
appearance  of  a  rapid.  Fifty  miles  beyond  this  the  Black 
Canon  is  reached,  after  passing  many  swift  rapids,  having  at 
times  only  two  feet  of  water.     Says  Lieut.  Ives : 

**  Above  the  canon  the  river  is  wide  and  shallow,  and  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  a  rapid  for  so  long  a  distance  as  to  render  any  attempts  to  carry 
boats  to  a  higher  point  almost  valueless ;  and  considering  the  difficulty, 
hazard,  and  expense  that  would  be  incuired,  at  the  low  stage  of  water,  m 
taking  steamboats  through  the  canon,  I  am  of  opinion  that  its  mouth  should 
be  considered  the  practical  head  of  navigation.  Up  to  this  point  the  Col- 
orado, notwithstanding  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  may  be  pronounced 
navigable.  The  experiment  was  attempted,  as  has  been  stated,  at  a  time 
when  the  river  had  experienced  an  unprecedented  faU.  At  most  seasons 
of  the  year  the  navigation  would  be  much  easier  and  better,  and  a  boat  of 
suitable  model  and  dimensions,  and  drawing,  when  loaded,  but  two  feet, 
would  be  able  to  ascend  the  Colorado  to  the  mouth  of  the  '  Black  Canon' 
with  as  much  regularity  and  certainty  as  the  steamboats  now  upon  the 
river  ply  between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  and  Fort  Yuma." 

The  cotton- wood,  mezquitte,  and  willow- wood,  are  found  in 
sufficient  quantities,  as  far  as  the  Black  Canon,  and  it  is 
thought  that  a  wagon  road  could  readily  be  opened  between 
this  point,  of  forty  miles  in  length,  to  connect  with  the  emi- 
grant road  to  Utah.  The  following  description  of  the  physical 
features  of  this  new  and  almost  unexplored  region,  is  given 
by  Mr.  Ives : 

"  The  navigable  portion  of  the  Colorado  runs  nearly  norih  and  south. 
Near  the  Gulf,  the  surface  on  either  side  is  perfectly  unbroken ;  the  view 
being  limited  toward  the  west  by  distant  spurs  from  the  mountains  of 
Lower  California,  and  toward  the  east  by  the  great  Sonora  desert. 
Farther  north,  broad  valleys  alternate  with  wild  and  rugged  ranges  of 
mountains  of  volcanic  origin,  that  cross  the  river  in  almost  parallel  north- 
west and  southeast  lines.  The  canons  formed  by  the  passage  of  the  river 
through  some  of  these  mountain  chains,  are  probably  uneqnaled  in  beauty 
and  grandeur  by  any  similar  formations.  In  the  Black  Canon,  the  deep 
and  narrow  current  flows  between  massive  walls  of  rock  that  rise  sheer 
from  the  water  for  over  a  thousand  feet,  seeming  almost  to  meet  the  dizzy 
height  above.  The  tortuous  course  of  the  river,  as  it  winds  through  these 
sombre  depths,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  rarely  penetrate,  gives  infinite 
variety  to  the  majestic  outlines  of  the  overhanging  masses,  forming  com- 
binations whose  colossal  proportions  and  fantastic  sublimity  it  would  be 
impossible  to  figure  or  describe. 

<*  Above  the  canon,  io  the  vicinitv  of  the  mouth  of  the  Virgeo,  is  the 
most  ragged  and  sterile  region  that  I  have  ever  beheld.    Barren  piles  of 
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rook,  heaped  together  in  chaotic  disorder,  and  esfhiblting  on  their  broad 
surfaces  no  trace  of  yegetation,  extend  for  miles  in  almost  every  direotioo. 
The  Tolcanic  npheavals,  which  have  here  their  northern  limit,  appear  to 
have  experienced  also  their  most  violent  action.  Beyond,  toward  the 
north  and  east,  the  country  is  undisturbed,  and  a  region  is  entered  upon 
that  presents  totally  new  features  and  pecnliarities. 

^'This  is  a  vast  table-land,  hundreds  of  miles  in  breadth,  extending  east- 
ward to  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  stretching  far  north  into 
Utah.  To  the  extreme  limit  of  vision,  immense  plateaus  rise,  one  above 
the  other,  in  successive  steps ;  the  floors  of  the  most  elevated  being  fVom 
seven  to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Colorado 
and  its  tributaries,  seeking  the  level  of  the  low  region  to  the  southward, 
have,  by  ages  of  wear  and  abrasion,  cut  their  way  through  this  huge  forma- 
tion, making  canons  that  are  in  some  places  more  than  a  mile  in  depth. 
The  mighty  avenues  of  the  main  water*  courses  are  the  thoroughfares  into 
which  smaller  but  still  giant  chasms  debouch,  and  these,  in  turn,  have  their 
own  subordinate  tributaries,  forming  a  maze  of  yawning  abysses,  generally 
inaccessible,  and  whose  intricacies  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to 
unravel.  Twice  only,  after  long  and  difficult  clambering  down  the  sides  of 
the  precipices,  and  through  walled  approaches,  that  seemed  to  be  leading 
into  the  bowels  of  the  parth,  were  the  banks  of  the  streams  below  finally 
attained.  One  place  was  on  the  Colorado  itself,  and  the  other  near  the 
mouth  of  one  of  its  larger  tributaries.  Except  at  the  place  of  descent, 
the  canon  of  the  river,  as  far  as  it  could  be  seen,  showed  no  place  of  prac- 
ticable ingress  or  outlet,  and  the  appearance  of  the  torrent,  foaming  and 
surging  along  its  confined  bed,  lefl  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  would 
be  the  result  of  any  attempt,  such  as  has  been  sometimes  suggested,  to  ex- 
plore the  river  in  boats  from  its  sources  above. 

"  So  numerous  and  so  closely  interlaced  are  the  canons  in  some  portions 
of  this  singular  region,  that  they  have  displaced  all  but  scattered  remnants 
of  the  original  plateau,  leaving  narrow  walls,  isolated  ridges,  and  spires  so 
slender  that  they  seem  to  totter  upon  their  bases,  shooting  up  to  an  enor- 
mous height  from  the  vaults  below." 

While  to  the  westward  of  the  Little  Colorado,  belt?  of 
cedar  and  pine  are  sometimes  found,  toward  the  eastward 
stretches  an  almost  unbroken  desert. 

The  Indians  on  the  lower  portions  of  the  river  are  not  very 
numerous,  but  are  idle  and  inquisitive. 

The  region  east  of  the  Colorado,  on  the  35th  and  36th  par- 
allel of  latitude,  is  almost  uninhabited,  except  by  scattering 
bands  of  Indians,  who  are  in  a  miserable  condition,  and 
struggle  for  the  merest  necessities  of  exbtenoe.  The  first  large 
and  influential  tribe  seen  after  leaving  the  Colorado,  is  the 
Moquis  Indians,  a  description  of  whom  will  be  found  most 
interesting  by  our  readers : 

^'  The  tribe  is  much  smaller  than  has  been  sometimes  stated.  The  num- 
ber of  the  population  has  been  supposed  to  be  about  seven  thousand,  but  I 
consider  one  half  of  this  an  extravagant  estimate.  The  towns  are  situated 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  and  on  the  tops  of  isolated  and  precipitous 
hills.  They  are  inclosed  by  walb  of  stone,  and  tolerably  well  constructed. 
The  houses  are  built  around  an  open  court,  and  the  only  mode  of  entrance 
is  by  ladders  that  conduct  to  a  small  platform  on  the  top  of  the  exterior 
wall,  apon  which  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  habitations  open.    Springs, 
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aear  the  sommitB  of  the  hills,  fbraifth  a  supply  of  water;  and  to  proTid« 
against  seasons  of  drought,  there  are  large  stone  reserroirs,  exoeedinglj 
well  made,  plaoed  in  the  hollows  along  the  faces  of  the  bluffs.  Sorae  of 
the  towns  are  ^preached  by  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  the  steep  ascent  is 
laid  out  in  neatly-arranged  terraced  gardens,  the  masonry  of  the  reyetments 
is  kept  in  excellent  order  and  preservation.  Orchards  of  peach-trees^ 
bearing  an  indifierent  quality  of  fruit,  grow  on  the  hill-sides,  in  the  broad 
▼alleys  below  are  fields  of  cotton,  corn,  pumpkins,  and  melons,  whose  oul- 
tivation,  under  great  disadvantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  agricultural  outfit, 
exhibits  a  degree  of  industry  that,  in  an  Indian,  is  truly  remarkable.  Both 
men  and  women  labor  in  the  field.  They  possess  a  oonsiderable  number  of 
sheep — nearly  all  of  a  jet-black  color — and  some  poultry.  The  women 
wear  a  long  Waok  gown,  of  their  own  weaving,  and  the  men  variegated 
blankets,  also  of  home  manufacture.  They  are  a  shambling,  ill-made  raee^ 
with  pleasant,  though  homely  faces,  and  are  perfectly  peaceable  and  in- 
offensive. They  seem  to  simer  but  little  molestation  from  warlike  tribes, 
which  is  due,  less  to  their  own  prowess,  than  to  the  natural  defences  of  their 
towns,  whose  commanding  position  and  difiicult  approach  afford  security 
against  both  surpri<se  and  assault  The  progress  they  have  made  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures  helps  to  maintain  their  peaceful  relations ; 
Indians  from  all  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  from  Utah  having  recourse  to 
them  for  blankets,  and  in  times  of  scarcity,  for  provisions." 

In  regard  to  the  agricultural  features  of  the  whole  region 
explored  as  far  as  the  Rio  G-rande,  Lieut.  Ives  does  not  speak 
in  a  very  hopeful  manner.  The  valley  of  the  Mojave  Indians, 
in  latitude  35^,  he  regards  the  most  promising  in  the  whole 
of  New  Mexico,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  atmosphere  in 
spring  is  balmy  and  delicious,  and  beautiful  groves  of  trees  were 
found,  with  fields  of  wheat,  com,  beans,  pumpkins,  &c.  The 
health,  numbers  and  good  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  speak 
well  for  the  whole  region.  The  great  drawback,  however,  to 
white  settlers  would  be  its  liability  to  inundation  from  the  fresh* 
ets  which  frequently  occur.  During  several  months  of  the  year, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  insupportable,  and  the  varieties  of  tern* 
perature  during  the  day  are  often  extreme.  The  growing  sea- 
son is  thus  rendered  exceedingly  short,  and  a  single  accident 
to  a  crop  would  for  that  year  be  without  remedy.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed,  generally,  that  on  ike  river  the  Indian  races 
do  not  multiply ;  but  the  records  show  decline,  notwithstand- 
ing they  have  remained  at  peace,  and  not  in  contact  with  the 
whites. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  great  area  of  territory  examined,  presents  also  its 
discoaraffing  features.  The  northern  portion  is  much  the  worst.  Besides  the 
deserts  Uiat  have  been  alluded  to,  in  the  timbered  region  itself,  are  found 
broad  tracts,  where  the  vegetation  has  become  extinct,  and  the  white  and  with- 
ered trunks  are  scattered,  like  monuments,  over  a  vast  cemetery  of  departed 
life.  No  indication  of  fire  exists.  The  destruction  has  been  gradual,  and  an 
impression  is  conveved  of  some  deadly  rot  slowly  creeping  over  the  surface 
of  the  country.  Want  of  rain  is  undoubtedly  the  great  cause  of  the  evil. 
Near  the  abandoned  ruins  of  several  of  the  Moqois  towns,  no  water  can  be 
fonod.    This  people,  though  exposed  to  no  contact  wich  the  whites,  have 
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partially  dwindled  away,  and  their  ultimate  fate,  if  the  asune  meteoroiogieal 
condition  continues,  can  be  a  question  of  little  doubt. 

"  Along  the  35th  parallel,  within  the  liaiit  of  the  volcanic  disturbances, 
much  of  the  country  is  better,  and,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  very  attract- 
ive. After  the  melting  snows  of  spring,  and  during  the  autunmal  rains,  a 
more  smiling  picture  of  green  forest  glades,  sparkling  streams,  verdant  hills, 
and  wild  flowers,  the  eye  could  not  desire  to  dwell  upon;  and  excepting 
that  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  in  most  places  closely  packed  with  lava  rocks, 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  promising  field  for  the  agriculturist.  Evidence, 
however  has  been  collected  of  seasons  of  drought  so  excessive  as  to  render 
it  doubtful  whether  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  country  could  ever  be 
inhabited. 

**  Over  the  whole  of  this  region  and  that  first  alluded  to,  remains  of  build- 
ings and  fragments  of  pottery  are  found,  and  the  fact  has  been  adduced  as 
an  argument  to  establish  the  present  capability  of  the  country  to  sustain  a 
population ;  but  there  is  an  analogy  between  these  mouldering  ruins  and  the 
dead  forests  near  by,  suggestive  of  a  different  conclusion,  giving  rise  to  a 
doubt  whether  the  decay  of  one  race  of  inhabitants  might  not  have  been 
induced  by  influences  that  would  be  efiectual  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
another.'' 

The  mineral  value  of  the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries  is  alto- 
gether a  different  matter.  Traces  of  gold  and  mercury  are 
small,  but  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  in  great  quantities, 
were  found  everywhere ;  and  the  geologist,  Dr.  Norbery,  brought 
home  many  specimens,  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  show  us 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

It  is  believed  that  by  adopting  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado, 
a  land  carriage  of  from  seven  hundred  to  eleven  hundred  miles 
might  be  saved  in  supplying  our  forts  and  military  stations, 
and  that  eventually  this  river  will  be  used  as  a  medium  of 
communication  with  the  greater  portion  of  New-Mexico,  East- 
em  California,  and  Utah. 

The  reader,  by  consulting  the  reports  of  Maj.  Emory  and 
those  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Survey,  will  find  much  additional 
matter  upon  New-Mexico,  Arizona,  &c. ;  but  it  remained  for 
Lieut.  Ives  to  fill  up  an  important  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  all 
these  regions,  which  he  has  admirably  done  in  his  report,  and 
for  which  we  offer  him  our  thanks. 


ART.  VI.-PICTUllES  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Explorationshas  created 
an  appetite  for  material  of  this  kind,  which  is  sought  to  be 
gratified  by  Bayard  Taylor,  who  has  journeyed  into  the  regions 
of  Lapland  and  Finland,  and  issued  a  volume  descriptive  of 
the  country  and  the  people,  which  is  now  before  us. 

This  gentleman  has  earned  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the 
most  assiduous  and  adventurous  travelers  of  this  travel-mad 
age,  and  has  pushed  himself,  with  true  Yankee  curiosity  and 
daring,  alike  to  the  borders  of  the  arctic  circle,  amid  the  deserts 
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of  Arabia,  to  the  shores  of  China,  Tartary  and  Japan,  and 
wherever  else  society  and  civilization  might  be  found,  present- 
ing other  and  contrasting  aspects  to  those  of  his  own  counlry 
and  of  middle  Europe.  His  descriptive  powers  are  of  the 
highest  order,  and  barring  a  prolixity  of  detail  and  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  same  ideas,  what  he  has  written  is,  in 
general,  interesting  and  instructive. 

We  have  before  us  his  volume  of  *' Northern  Travel." 
Having  made  the  passage  of  the  Baltic  in  safety,  Mr.  Taylor 
essays  the  regions  of  the  Lapps  and  the  Finns.  Not  fancying 
ihejinkel  or  common  brandy  of  Sweden,  a  mixture  resembling 
turpentine,  train  oil,  and  bad  molasses,  he  finds  a  supporter  of 
animal  heat  in  liberal  potations  of  milk.  A  temperature  of 
88®  bc^ow  zero  realizes  at  once  ideas  of  arctic  travel,  as  we  find 
from  the  book : 

"  By  Odin,  it  was  glorious !  The  smooth,  firm  road,  crisp  and  pare  aa 
alabaster,  over  which  our  sleigh-runners  talked  with  the  rippling,  musical 
murmur  of  summer  brooks ;  the  sparkling,  breathless  firmament ;  the  gor- 
geous rosy  flush  of  morning,  slowly  deepening  until  the  orange  disk  of  the 
suD  cut  the  horizon ;  the  golden  blaze  of  the  tops  of  the  bronze  firs  ;  the 
glittering  of  the  glassy  birches :  the  long,  dreary  sweep  of  the  landscape ; 
the  icy  nectar  of  the  perfect  air ;  the  tingling  of  the  roused  blood  in  every 
▼ein,  all  alert  to  guard  the  outposts  of  life  against  the  besieging  cold — it 
was  superb  !  The  natives  themselves  spoke  of  the  cold  as  being  unusually 
severe,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves  all  the  raOre  on  our  easy  endurance 
of  it. 

One  might  hope  to  be  spared  the  infliction  of  '<  bleeding 
Kansas"  when  following  the  sledge  of  a  Lapland  traveler;  but 
in  vain,  for  Mr.  Taylor  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  say,  **  I 
would  like  to  take  all  the  young  men  north  of  Sundsvall,  put 
them  into  Kansas,  tell  them  her  history,  and  then  let  them  act 
for  themselves." — ^Waugh  ! 

The  following  picture  of  icy  scenery  will  afford  relief  to 
some  traveler  at  the  tropics  parched  with  summer  heats,  though 
for  our  part  we  had  rather  burn  than  freeze : 

**  We  now  had  uninterrupted  forest  scenery  between  the  stations — and  such 
scenery !  It  is  almost  impossible  to  paint  the  glory  of  those  winter  forests. 
£very  tree,  laden  with  the  purest  snow,  resembles  a  Gothic  fountain  of 
bronze,  covered  with  frozen  spray,  through  which  only  suggestive  glimpses 
of  its  delicate  tracery  can  be  obtained.  From  every  rise  we  looked  over 
thousands  of  such  mimic  fountains,  shooting,  low  or  high,  from  their  pave> 
ments  of  ivory  and  alabaster.  It  was  an  enchanted  wilderness — white^ 
silent,  gleaming,  and  filled  with  inexhaustible  forms  of  beauty.  To  what 
shall  I  liken  those  glimpses  under  the  boughs,  into  the  depths  of  the  for* 
est,  where  the  snow  destroyed  all  perspective,  and  brought  the  remotest 
fkiry  nooks  and  coverts,  too  lovely  and  fragile  to  seem  cold,  into  the  glit> 
tering  foreground?  'Wonderful!'  *  glorious  !'  I  could  only  exclaim,  in 
breathless  admiration.  Once,  by  the  roadside,  we  saw  an  Arctic  ptarmi- 
gan, as  white  as  the  snow,  with  ruby  eyes  that  sparkled  like  jewels  as  he 
moved  slowly  and  silently  along,  not  frightened  m  the  least."  ^r^r^n]o 
VOL.  I. — ^No.  in.  4  ^       '  o 
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Mr.  Taylor  says  and  thinks  a  great  deal  about  free  labor  and 
the  free  North,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  much  admires 
the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  simplicity  of  the  women  whom 
he  found,  some  of  whom  made  the  fires  in  his  room  and  served 
him  with  coffee  while  in  bed,  or  conducted  his  bathing  opera- 
tions. We  confess,  however,  a  preference  for  the  greater  diffi- 
dence and  the  modest  restraints  of  the  South,  and  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Taylor  that  the  fashions  he  adverts  to  are  "  modesty 
in  its  healthy  and  natural  development."  ^The  following, 
which  is  given  with  minute  detail,  is  what  he  regards  to  be 
modesty  both  in  the  male  and  the  female  actors,  we  suppose : 

*•  The  servant-girl  came  in  after  us,  and  Mr.  W.  quietly  proceeded  to  un- 
dress, informing  us  that  the  girl  was  bathing-master,  and  would  do  the 
usual  scrubbing  and  shampooing.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  general  practice 
in  Finland,  and  is  but  another  example  of  the  unembarrassed  habits  of  the 
people  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  poorer  families  go  into  their  bath- 
ing-rooms together — father,  mother,  and  children — and  take  turns  in  pol- 
ishing each  other's  backs.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  have  shown 
any  hesitation  under  the  circumstances — ^in  fact,  an  indignity  to  the  honest 
simple-hearted,  virtuous  girl — and  so  we  deliberately  undressed  also. 
When  at  last  we  stood,  like  our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  *  naked  and  not 
ashamed,'  she  handed  us  bunches  of  birch-twigs  with  the  leaves  on,  the 
iiise  of  which  was  suggested  by  the  leaf  of  sculpture.  We  mounted  to  the 
platform  and  lay  down  upon  our  backs,  whereupon  she  increased  the  tem- 
perature by  throwing  water  upon  the  hot  stones,  until  the  heat  was  rather 
oppressive,  and  we  began*  to  sweat  profusely.  She  then  took  up  a  bunch 
of  birch  twigs  which  had  been  dipped  in  hot  water,  and  switched  us  smartly 
from  head  to  foot.  When  we  had  become  thoroughly  parboiled  and  lax, 
we  descended  to  the  floor,  seated  ourselves  upon  the  stools,  and  were 
scrubbed  with  soap  as  thoroughly  as  propriety  permitted.  She  fin- 
ished by  pouring  hot  water  over  us,  and  then  drying  us  with  warm  towels." 

Kaulokeino  is  an  important  town  of  the  Lapps.  This  people 
have  an  ethnological  relationship  to  the  Finns,  and  resemble  the 
Esquimaux  only  in  their  rude,  filthy  manner  of  life.  They 
are  a  race  of  northern  gipsies,  and  although  converted  to 
Christianity  and  tolerably  educated,  are  nevertheless  very  su- 
perstitious. Recently,  temperance  has  prevailed  among  them, 
and,  with  their  paganism,  much  of  the  romance  of  their  coun- 
try has  departed.  Mr.  Taylor  speaks  of  a  spiritual-epidemic 
which  broke  out  among  them,  manifesting  itself  in  the  form 
of  visions,  trances  and  angelic  possessions.  Having  determined 
*npon  retracing  his  steps,  he  remarks  : 

"  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  relief  when  we  turned  our  faces  southward,  and 
commenced  our  return  to  daylight.  We  had  at  last  seen  the  Polar  night, 
the  day  without  a  sunrise  ;  we  had  driven  our  reindeer  under  the  arches  of 
the  aurora  borealis ;  we  had  learned  enough  of  the  Lapps  to  convince  us 
that  further  acquaintance  would  be  of  little  profit ;  and  it  now  seemed  time 
to  attempt  an  escape  from  the  limbo  of  Death  into  which  we  had  ventured. 
,  Our  faces  had  already  begun  to  look  pale  and  faded  from  three  weeks  of 
alternate   darkness  and  twilight,  but  the  novelty  of  our  life  preserved  us 
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from  any  feeling  of  depression,  and  prevented  any  perceptible  effect  upon 
oar  bodily  healthy  such  as  would  assuredly  have  followed  a  protracted  ex- 
perience of  the  Arctic  Winter.  Every  d^  now  would  bring  us  further 
over  the  steep  northern  shoulder  of  the  Earth,  and  nearer  to  that  great 
heart  of  life  in  the  south,  where  her  blood  pulsates  with  eternal  warmth. 
Already  there  was  a  perceptible  increase  of  the  sun's  altitude,  and  at  noon- 
day a  thin  upper  slice  of  his  disk  was  visible  for  about  half  an  hour." 

The  Finns  are  in  most  respects  an  extraordinary  people. 
They  are  more  ardent  than  the  Swedes,  and  very  clannish,  re- 
taining traces  of  their  Asiatic  origin.  Drunkenness  is  now 
very  rare  among  them.  They  are  honest  and  moral,  and  even 
chaste,  nothwithstanding  the  custom  which  exists  of  both 
sexes  mingling  in  the  bath  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  women 
performing  the  duty  of  rubbing  and  drying  in  an  accommodating 
spirit,  for  their  male  friends.  There  is  an  absence  of  legen- 
dary lore  in  Finland  quite  notable.  In  these  icy  latitudes  the 
intellect  is  paralyzed,  as  it  is  under  the  equator,  and  the  per- 
fectibility of  man  is  inconsistent  with  either.  For  the  first' 
time  in  more  than  a  month  our  traveler  is  refreshed  with  a 
view  of  daylight : 

''It  was  no  longer  the  setting  light  of  the  level  Arctic  sun  ;  not  the  twi- 
light gleams  of  shifting  color,  beautiful,  but  dim ;  not  the  faded,  mock 
daylight  which  sometimes  glimmered  for  a  half-hour  at  noon  ;  but  the  true 
white,  full,  golden  day,  which  we  liad  almost  forgotten.  Its  effect 
upon  the  trees  was  superb.  The  twigs  of  the  birch  and  the  nee- 
dles of  the  fir  were  coated  with  crystal,  and  sparkled  like  jets  of  jew- 
els spouted  up  from  the  immaculate  snow.  The  clumps  of  birches 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  frozen  fountains — frozen  in  fall  action, 
with  their  showery  sheaves  of  spray  arrested  before  they  fell.  It  was  a 
wonderful,  a  fairy  world  we  beheld — too  beautiful  to  be  lifeless,  but  every 
face  we  met  reminded  us  the  more  that  this  was  the  chill  beauty  of  Death 
—of  dead  Nature. 

The  following  scale  of  the  physical  effects  of  cold  in  the  lati- 
tudes of  65  to  70  degrees  north,  is  prepared  from  the  experi- 
ences of  Mr.  Taylor.  His  reckonings  of  extreme  cold,  however, 
may  be  regarded  in  some  degree  unreliable. 

''  15^  above  «ero— Unpleasantly  warm. 

"  Zero— Mild  and  agreeable. 

'•  10^  below  zero — Pleasantly  fresh  and  bracing. 

^'30^  below  zero — Sharp^  but  not  severely  cold.  Keep  your  fingers  and 
toes  in  motion,  and  rub  your  nose  occasionally. 

"  30^  below  zero— 'Very  cold ;  take  particular  care  of  your  nose  and*  ex- 
tremities *,  eat  the  fattest  food,  and  plenty  of  it. 

•<  40®  below — Intensely  cold  ;  keep  awake  at  all  hazards,  muffle  up  to  the 
eyes,  and  test  your  circulation  frequently,  that  it  may  not  stop  somewhere 
before  you  know  it. 

"  50^  below — ^A  struggle  for  life." 

The  position  of  Stockholm  is  picturesque.  It  occupies  three 
islands,  and  may  claim  the  most  extreme  antiquity.    Splendid 
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bridges  of  granite  connect  the  snbnrbs  with  the  city.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  badly  paved,  and  in  a  wretched  condi- 
tion, but  the  houses  are  models  of  solidity  and  stability,  and 
are  built  of  stone.  The  Swedish  language  is  the  most  melo- 
dious of  Northern  languages,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fin- 
nish, which  is  music  itself.  Their  prose  is  inferior  to  their 
poetry,  and  the  popular  songs  and  ballads  are  rich  and  nu- 
merous. 

The  Swedes  are  noted  for  their  hospitality  to  strangers,  but 
there  is  an  excess  of  formality.  They  are  called  by  Voltaire 
the  Frenchmen  of  the  North,  and  Stockholm  has  the  reputa* 
tion  of  being  the  most  licentious  city  in  Europe.  Very  nearly 
half  of  the  births  are  illegitimate,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  shop- 
girls and  servant-girls  are  unchaste.  The  praters  about  North- 
ern morality,  in  our  own  country,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
Southern,  would  do  well  to  notice  this,  and  see  if  a  rule  cannot 

^  be  as  true  in  America  as  in  Europe.     Drunkenness  is  a  com- 

vfiion  and  devastating  vice  in  Stockholm. 

We  extract  the  following  description  of  Copenhagen : 

'^  Although  Copenhagen  is  by  no  means  a  commercial  city — scarcely 
more  so  than  Stockholm — its  streets  are  gay,  brilliant  and  bustling,  and 
have  an  air  of  life  and  joyousness  which  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  grav- 
ity of  the  latter  capital.  From  without,  it  makes  very  little  impression, 
being  built  on  a  low,  level  ground,  and  surrounded  by  high  earthen  fortifi- 
cations, but  its  interior  is  full  of  quaint  and  attractive  points.  There  is  al- 
ready a  strong  admixture  of  the  German  element  in  the  population,  soAen- 
ing  by  its  warmth  and  frankness  the  Scandinavian  reserve.  In  their  fond- 
ness for  out-door  recreation,  the  Danes  quite  equal  the  Viennese,  and  their 
Summer-garden  of  Tivoli  is  one  of  the  largest  and  liveliest  in  all  Europe. 
In  costume,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  individuality ;  in  manners,  somewhat 
of  independence.  The  Danish  nature  appears  to  be  more  pliant  and  flexi- 
ble than  the  Swedish,  but  I  cannot  judge  whether  the  charge  of  incon- 
stancy and  dissimulation,  which  I  have  heard  brought  against  it,  is  just. 
With  regard  to  morals,  Copenhagen  is  said  to  be  an  improvement  upon 
Stockholm. " 

We  add  what  is  said  of  Christiana : 

'^  Christiana  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  the  progress  which  Nor- 
way has  made  since  its  union  with  Sweden  and  the  adoption  of  a  free  Con- 
stitution. In  its  signs  of  growth  and  improvement,  the  city  reminds  one  of 
an  American  town.  Its  population  has  risen  to  40,000,  and  though  infe- 
rior to  Gottenburg  in  its  commerce,  it  is  only  surpassed  by  Stockholm  in 
size.  The  old  log-houses  of  which  it  once  was  built  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared ;  the  streets  are  broad,  tolerably  paved,  and  have — what  Stock- 
holm cannot  yet  boast  of— decent  sidewalks.  From  the  little  nucleus  of 
the  old  town,  near  the  water,  branch  off  handsome  new  streets,  where  you 
often  come  suddenly  from  stately  three-story  blocks  upon  the  rough  rock 
and  meadow  land.  The  broad  Carl-Johansgade,  leading  directly  to  the 
imposing  white  front  of  th»  Royal  Palace,  upon  an  eminence  in  the  rear  of 
the  city,  is  worthy  of  any  European  capital.  On  the  old  market  square  a 
very  handsome  market  hall  of  brick,  in  semi-Bjrzantine  style,  has  recently 
been  erected,  and  the  only  apparent  point  in  which   Christiana  has  not 
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kept  Qp  with  the  times,  is  the  want  of  piers  for  her  shipping.  A  railroad, 
aboat  forty  miles  in  length,  is  already  in  operation  as  far  as  Eidsvold,  at 
the  foot  of  the  long  Miosen  Lake,  on  which  steamers  ply  to  Lillehammer, 
at  its  heady  affording  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  fertile  Guldbrandsdal 
and  the  adjacent  country.  The  Norwegian  Constitution  is  in  almost  all 
respects  as  free  as  that  of  any  American  state,  and  it  is  cheering  to  see 
what  material  well-being  and  solid  progress  have  followed  its  adoption." 

But  we  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Taylor  through  the 
many  chapters  of  his  book,  which  are  filled  with  details  that 
can  have  but  little  general  interest,  and  seem  to  be  included 
merely  to  swell  out  the  number  of  pages.  We  regret  that  he 
has  not  furnished  more  information  in  regard  to  the  institu- 
tions, policy  and  resources  of  all  these  interesting  regions  of  the 
North,  and  less  of  the  mere  incidents  of  travel,  which  are  but 
too  often  flat  and  unprofitable.  It  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  in- 
tellect for  such  an  author  thus  to  employ  himself.  The  book, 
however,  will  repay  perusal,  if  one  may  be  permitted  at  pleas- 
ure to  delve  or  skim. 


ART.  VII.-THE  SDGAR  CANE|:  ITS  DISEASES,  CHARACTERISTICS.  *c. 

A  PAPKR  read  before  the  New-York  State  Agricnltural  Society,  by  C.  E. 
Goodrich,  of  Utica,  New  York,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  ;  a  copy  of 
which  is  famished  us  by  the  author,  '*  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Grape,  and  the 
Sagar  Cane.**  As  he  desires  an  expression  of  views  upon  the  theories  and  facts 
propounded  by  him,  from  those  experimentally  qualified  to  speak,  we  haye 
eonduded  to  give  to  our  readers  the  whole  of  what  is  said  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Sugar  Cone,  in  this  and  the  next  number  of  the  Review. 

Many  years  ago,  at  the  inception  of  our  editorial  labors,  we  presented  to  the 
public  a  variety  of  able  papers  upon  the  subject  of  sugar,  from  the  pens  of 
practical  planters,  manufiEusturers,  chemists  and  merchants,  many  of  which 
were  reproduced  in  our  work,  entitled,  **  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and 
West"  It  was  said  of  these  papers,  by  those  most  qualified  to  judge,  that  they 
gmve  an  impetus  to  the  sugar  industry  of  the  South,  and  aided  its  development 
to  an  extent  which  was  truly  remarkable.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  ten  years, 
there  must  be  much  new  and  valuable  light  to  be  shed  upon  the  subject,  and  we 
cheerfully  open  our  pages  to  its  discussion ;  urging,  however,  upon  our  con- 
tributors brevity. 

In  regard  to  the  peculiar  vj^ws  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  we  shall  ourselves  express 
no  opinion.  So  far  as  he  refers  to  the  substitutes  for  sugar  cane  and  the  exten- 
■ion  of  the  sugar  product  to  the  northward,  our  views  have  been  presented 
often  and  fully.     It  is  rather  a  theme  for  amusement  than  for  grave  discussion. 

The  Natural  History  op  the  Sugar  Cane. — ^The  sugar  cane 
belongs  to  the  family  of  grasses,  one  which  includes  nearly  one  sixth 
of  all  the  species  in  the  vegetable  world.  Its  botanical  denominatioo 
is  Saccharum  Officinarum. 

Classification. — a.  In  the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus  it  is  found 
in  the  third  class  {Triandria),  and  second  order  {Dyginia).    In  the 
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class  and  order  it  ranks  with  such  useful  plants  as  redtop,  reed, 
timothy  grass,  hroom  corn,  orchard  grass,  wheat,  rye,  harley,  and 
oats. 

b.  In  the  natural  system  of  modem  writers  it  is  included  under  the 
order  Oramtnece^  or  grasses.  This,  in  the  system  of  Lindley,  is  the 
twenty-ninth  order.  It  includes,  besides  the  useful  plants  just 
named  in  the  artificial  system,  also  the  sedges,  palms,  bamboos  and 
Indian  com  of  tropical  r^ons. 

Keharks. — 1.  lliis  family  is  diffused  as  widely  as  vegetation 
itself.  Its  plants  constitute,  at  the  North,  our  pastures  and  hay 
mostly,  and  include  nearly  all  our  grain.  At  the  South  they  include 
the  tall  reed,  the  strong  bamboo,  and  the  rich  sugar  cane. 

2.  At  the  North  they  are  hardy,  while  at  the  South  they  are 
tender. 

3.  Sugar  is  a  general  product  of  this  family.  The  grasses  of  our 
paf^tures  and  hay  are  sweet  Sugar  cane,  Chinese  sugar  cane,  and 
Indian  com,  especially  abound  in  sweetness.  Reeds  of  tropical 
climates  are  often  a  rich  source  of  grateful  cooling  drinks,  drawn  from 
them  by  tapping  them  below  the  joints. 

A  GOMPARATIVB  VIEW  OP  THE  SUGAR  CaNE  AND  InDIAN  CoRN. — 

1.  Both  grow  up  jointed,  with  a  leaf  at  each  joint,  but  dropping  the 
lower  leaves'  in  the  progress  of  the  summer. 

2.  Both  head  out  with  a  flower  stalk,  when  cultivated  in  natural 
circumstances.  The  arrow  or  head  of  the  Indian  com  is  jointed 
tlu'ougb  its  whole  length — that  of  the  sugar  cane  is  without  joints, 
from  the  points  where  it  emerges  from  the  main  plant. 

3.  In  the  same  soil  and  climate  both  make,  it  is  probable,  about 
the  same  height,  when  headed  out.  This  sometimes  amounts  to 
twenty  feet  in  the  tropics,  while  further  north  it  is  much  less ;  with 
Indian  com  at  least,  which,  on  the  line  of  43^,  rarely  exceeds  eight 
feet. 

4.  The  lower  joints  of  Indian  com  exhibit  what  may  be  called 
buds,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  husk  or  sheath.  These,  at  about  the 
third  and  fourth  joints,  give  rise  to  ears  of  grain,  which  number  from 
one  to  two  in  ordinary  soil  and  culture,  while  in  more  favorable  con- 
ditions they  sometimes  amount  to  three  or  four.  The  sugar  cane  has 
a  true  bud,  in  shape  and  position  much  like  that  of  fruit  trees. 
These  remain  latent  the  first  year,  they  being  nature's  mode  of  prep- 
aration for  the  growth  of  the  cane  when  planted  as  a  prostrate 
cutting,  in  the  soil,  the  second  year. 

5.  The  sugar  cane  being  perennial,  the  roots  survive  the  winter  in 
the  soil,  and  vegetate  the  second  year, yielding  what,  at  the  South,  is 
called  ratoon  cane.  In  the  tropics  we  may  suppose  they  do  this 
spontaneously,  but  in  the  Southern  States  it  is  needful  to  cover  the 
roots  to  guard  them  from  frost.  This  ratoon  cane  is  much  less  vigor- 
ous, in  the  imperfect  climate  of  Southern  States,  than  that  grown 
annually  from  cuttings,  which  1%  called  plant  cane. 

6.  The  sugar  cane  has  perfect  flowers,  that  is,  with  the  stamens 
and  pistib  in  the  same  flower,  like  broom  corn  and  the  most  of  com- 
mon flowers.     Thb  flower  surmounts  the  plant  in  a  spiked  panicle. 
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The  Indian  com  has  a  moncBchua  flower,  that  is,  one  with  its  stami- 
Date  organs  on  the  taasei  of  the  plant,  while  its  pistillate  organs  or 
^ilk  are  in  the  husk  or  embryo  ear. 

7.  The  bark  or  cortex  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  its  pith,  are  much 
harder  than  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  Indian  com,  its  elabo- 
rations being  retained  in  the  stalk,  while  those  of  the  Indian  com 
flow  out  and  form  the  ear. 

8.  Both .  vary  in  color  of  bark,  from  a  light  green  to  a  dark 
purple.  The  color  in  both  is  mainly  determined  by  kind,  but  is 
modified  by  culture  also,  a  rich-  impukive  culture  darkening  the 
color  of  both,  irrespective  of  sort 

The  foregoing  comparative  view  is  imperfect,  but  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  nrhere  disease  and  climatic  relations  are  the  main  objects  of 
investigation. 

CAUSES   OF  DISEASE. 

1.  Soil. — a.  As  chemically  considered. — Concurrent  testimony 
shows  that  the  analogies  of  this  plant  are  very  close  with  In<]Uan 
com,  in  structure,  both  internal  and  extemal,  deposition  of  saccha- 
rine matter,  and  climatic  requirements.  The  main  difference  is, 
that  it  requires  a  higher  temperature  and  a  longer  season  for  ma- 
turity than  the  latter.  From  the  Transactions  of  the  New-York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  of  1848,  I  take  the  following  tables 
relative  to  the  mineral  elements  of  Indian  com,  page  819.  The 
fodder  and  the  grain,  after  the  former  is  dry  enough  to  stack  and 
the  latter  to  crib,  contain  not  far  from  15  per  cent,  of  water  and 
85  per  cent  of  dry  matter.  After  subtracting  the  water,  every 
100  lbs.  of  the  diy  matter  contain  about  from  4^  to  5^  lbs.  of 
ash,  and  each  ton  contains  from  90  to  110  lbs.  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter. The  following  table  represents  approximately  the  proportion  of 
the  several  bodies  in  100  lbs.  of  ash,  which  is  about  the  ordinary 
amount  removed  by  a  ton  : 

Silicic  acid, 41.269 

Phosphoric  acid, 7908 

PhoBphate  of  iron,  lime  and  xnaffnesia, 9.256 

Pota5i,... 77:. 12.709 

Soda, 12.879 

Lime,. 8  075 

Magnesia, 8.597 

Chlorine, 8.855 

Solpharic  acid, 5  950 

100.000 
The    same    experimenter    found,  in   the    analysis  of   numerous 
varieties  of  com,  page  820,  that  in  a  plat  giving    105.68  lbs.  of 
ash,  the  result  was  distributed  among  the  several  parts  of  the  plant 
as  follows  : 

Grain, 816 

Cob, 2.64 

Husks, 9.86 

Leaves  and  sheaths, 45.60 

Stalks  and  tassels, 89.58 
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Calling  an  acre  of  corn  about  six  tons,  tliere  will  be  ramoved  hf 
every  sudi  crop  about  600  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter.  In  a  compare 
ison  of  the  exhausting  influence  of  a  crop  of  sugar  cane  and  Indian 
com  respectiyely,  a  deduction  should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  sugar 
cane  of  all  that  proportion  of  the  ash  which  enters  into  the  prain 
and  cob  of  the  Indian  com,  since  the  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  bears 
no  seed.  If  the  remaining  stalk  and  leayes  of  the  com  give  an  aefa 
corresponding  very  nearlj  with  that  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  result 
would  be  that  the  latter  would  be  considerably  less  exhausting  to  the 
soil  than  the  foi*mer ;  and  such,  I  understand,  is  ciHisidered  to  be  the 
fact  by  the  cultivators  of  the  cane.  When  it  is  considered,  more- 
over, that  phosphoric  acids,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda,  enter  very 
largely  into  the  ash  of  the  grain  of  Indian  com,  the  difference  is 
still  more  in  favor  of  the  sugar  cane.  Silicic  and  phosphoric  acid 
are  probably  about  equally  found  in  each,  and  in  both  more  largely 
than  in  common  vegetables  and  hardwood  trees.  The  soil  of  Louis- 
iana being  principally  the  result  of  deposit  from  the  Mississippi,  may 
be  supposed  to  abound  largely  in  all  the  inorganic  elements  needful 
for  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane.  Silex,  being  more  readily  depos- 
ited from  water  than  other  matters,  would  be  found  most  abundant 
nearest  the  banks  of  the  river.  Those  plantations  that  are  farthest 
from  the  river  might  probably  fail  soonest,  from  a  deficiency  of  silex 
in  the  soil,  as  some  writers  have  suggested.*  But  a  more  important 
consideration  remains  to  be  stated.  Sugar  is  constituted  entirely  of 
inorganic  matter,  and  is  represented  by  carbon  and  water.  Hence, 
in  every  well-conducted  system  of  cane  culture,  the  return  of  the 
refuse  matter  of  the  cane  to  the  field  will  preclude  any  waste  of  the 
most  itnportant  elements  of  the  soil ;  I  mean  those  which  are  min- 
eral. Whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
silex  of  the  soils  in  Louisiana,  whether  by  culture  or  otherwise,  I 
should  not  look  to  that  cause  primarily  for  the  origin  of  disease 
in  the  cane.  A  diminished  supply  of  silex,  or  any  other  element, 
organic  or  inorganic,  in  a  soil  where  Indian  com  is  cultivated, 
results  not  so  much  in  the  diseased  as  in  the  dwarfed  condition 
of  the  crop ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  gramineous  crops,  as 
the  grains  and  grasses.  In  the  Northem  States  we  find,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  that  Indian  corn  and  the  cereals  generally,  when  raised  on 
soils  that  have  been  impoverished  by  long  culture,  but  that  are  not 
oth^wise  inappropriate,  are  diminished  in  quantity  rather  than  in 
health.  Indeed,  if  sugar  cane  were  liable  to  disease  from  this 
source,  we  should  look  to  see  Indian  com  diseased  also  in  the  same 
circumstances,  since  its  demand  on  the  soil  for  mineral  elements  is 
even  greater  probably  than  the  sugar  cane,  by  all  that  portion  that 
goes  to  form  the  cob  and  the  kernel  of  the  corn.  The  superior 
ripeness  of  the  com  would  also  be  a  reason  of  its  greater  exhaustion 
of  the  soil,  it  being  well  known  that  the  removal  of  an  immature 

*  Mr.  Goodrich  having  no  practical  experience  in  the  sugar  culture,  relies  here,  as  in 
many  other  parta  of  his  paper,  upon  the  Reports  of  the  Patent  Office — particularly  upon 
that  of  1848,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Fleischmann,  whom  we  aided  during  his  visit  to  Kew- 
Orleans,  in  many  particulars. 
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crop  from  the  toil  resiilts  in  leas  ezlurasiion  than  a  mftture  one.  I 
would  not  deny  that  deficient  elements  in  the  soil  may  sometimes  be 
the  occasion  of  diseiase  in  vegetation,  yet,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  and  others  yet  to  be  mentioned,  I  think  it  not  the  principal 
cause  of  disease  in  the  sugar  cane. 

b.  Soil  as  mechaniealfy  constituted. — We  are  told  that  in  Louisiana 
the  sand  diminishes  in  the  soil  as  you  recede  from  the  river,  the 
change  being  gradually  made  to  a  day  mixed  with  vegetable  deposit ; 
and  fiiat  this  soil,  when  properly  drained,  is  very^rich  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  growth  of  cane  and  most  other  crops.  We  may  hence 
infer,  that  almost  dny  interval  land,  holding  a  due  medium  between 
dry,  coarse  sand  and  gravel  on  the  one  hand .  and  wet  clay  on  the 
other,  will,  in  an  appropriate  climate,  produce  good  sugar  cane. 
These  limitations  are  much  like  those  of  Indian  corn,  except  thai 
the  latter  will  grow  well  in  the  coarsest  and  dryest  land,  provided  it 
find  there  the  needed  mineral  elements  ;  it  being  in  this  re»pect,  one 
of  the  coarsest  feeders  we  cultivate.  In  this  it  has  much  the  advan- 
ta^  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  canes  of  which,  when  planted  in  the  fur- 
row, need  fine  earth,  well  elaborated  over  their  whole  length,  to 
encourage  germination,  while  a  very  small  portion  of  fine  soil,  imme- 
diately around  the  kernel  of  the  Indian  corn,  is  sufficient  The  great 
evil  1  apprehend,  in  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  the  culture  of  cane 
is  dunpness ;  the  extreme  of  moisture,  in  a  cool  season,  chilling  the 
whole  plant,  and  in  a  hot  one  provoking  too  rapid  a  growth,  and 
thus  making  the  plant  too  vascular,  and  leaving  it,  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  immature.  The  general  fact,  however,  that  in  some  seasons 
the  disease  of  the  sugar  cane  is  found  on  most  soils,  however  chem- 
ically and  mechanically  constituted,  and  that,  in  other  seasons,  nearly 
an  soils  are  exempt,  seems  to  me,  to  exonerate  the  soil  from  at  least 
a  leading  agency  in  its  production,  and  to  lead  us  forward  to  the 
investigation  of  some  of  the  other  conditions  of  vegetable  growth  in 
which  mainly  to  find  it. 

2.  Climate,  as  afpectino  the  Health  op  the  Sugar  Cake.— 
By  a  recurrence  to  the  general  principles  (heretofore  stated  in  spe- 
cific requirements  of  plants),  the  specific  climatic  requirements  of 
tropical  plants  will  be  seen.  The  climate  of  Louisiana,  though 
doubtless  exhibiting  a  degree  of  heat  adequate  to  the  moderate  pros- 
perity of  the  sugar  cane,  fails  in  some  important  qualities.  The 
sugar  cane  is  a  thoroughly  tropical  plant,  produced  on  islands  and 
maritime  coasts,  where  it  finds  a  climate  very  different  from  that  of 
Louisiana. 

a.  The  climate  of  Louisiana  and  the  adjoining  sugar-growing 
States  is  too  cool  fur  the  highest  perfection  of  its  culture.     Hence, 

(1.)  The  cane,  at  least  those  varieties  now  cultivated,  does  not 
folly  develop  itself ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  elaboration  of  saccha- 
rine matter  is  not  perfect,  the  sugar  often  crystallizing  with  difficulty. 
The  cane  now  cultivated  in  Louisiana  was  imported  (see  TransaC' 
Hans  of  tlic  Patent  Office,  1848,  p.  281,  and  1855,  p.  273,  &c.)  from 
the  island  of  Java,  Bourbon,  Mauritius  and  Tahiti,  and  the  districts 
of  Malabar  and  Bengal  in  India.     It  is  obvious  how  different  are  all 
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these  climates  from  that  of  Loninana.  Java  lies  between  6^  and  9^ 
south  lat. ;  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  between  20^  and  21^  south 
iat,  and  Tahiti,  18^  south  hit  The  coast  of  Malabar  and  Bengal, 
in  India,  lies  between  10^  and  27^  north  lat,  but  from  what  pcnnts 
within  these  limits  the  sugar  cane  was  brought  does  not  appear. 
The  fixed  character  of  plants  (not  susceptible  of  acclimation) 
forbids  the  idea  that  one  cultivated  as  a  perennial,  as  is  the  cane,  and 
brought  from  climates  such  as  are  presented  by  these  islands  and 
maritime  coasts,  should  ever  conform  itself  to  such  a  climate  as  that 
of  Louisiana,  situated  for  the  most  part  between  29^  and  83^  north 
lat  Cane,  in  its  native  region,  is  said  to  be  filled  with  crystallixable 
matter  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  plant  That  of  Louisiana  is 
confessedly  much  less  rich,  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  being  unfit  to 
grind  fur  sugar. 

(2.)  The  sugar  cane,  in  its  native  region,  bears  seed.  I  am 
aware  that  this  point  is  practically  disputed.  What  may  be  the 
effect  of  culture  on  the  seed-produting  powers  of  the  cane,  I  will  not 
now  stop  to  ask,  further  than  to  hint,  that  as  in  the  case  of  the 
peony,  pink,  some  varieties  of  the  balsamine,  snow-ball,  fiowering 
almond,  &c.,  where  the  power  of  culture  so  distorts  the  fiower,  and 
the  habits  of  the  plant,  that  it  never  or  rarely  produces  seed,  so  it 
may  be  with  the  sugar  cane  in  its  circumstances  of  culture.  It  were 
an  anomaly,  however,  in  the  constitution  of  material  things,  to  ass^ 
that  the  sugar  cane,  at  least  in  its  truly  native  condition  of  growth, 
does  not  bear  seed — such  seed  as  is  capable  of  germination.  There 
are  many  tropical  plants,  which  are  perennial  or  not,  according  to 
the  climate  where  they  are  cultivated,  and  which  may  be  propa^^ted 
with  facility  by  seed,  cuttings,  tubers,  &c  Thus,  the  lima  b^um  is 
a  seedling  annually  here,  but  is  perennial  in  Liberia.  The  scarlet- 
running  bean  is  usually  cultivated  as  a  seedling,  yet,  even  here,  its 
roots  are  capable  of  surviving  the  winter  and  growing  the  second 
year.  Dahlias  are  raised  readily  from  seed,  cuttings,  or  tubers. 
Peppers  are  biennial,  and  perhaps  more  at  Bogota.  Nasturtiums 
are  perennial  in  Peru.  So  are  squa&hes  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  potato  is  readily  grown  from  seed  to  its  full  size  the  first  year, 
or  it  may  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  though  usually  repro- 
duced by  tubers.  In  the  cane-growing  States,  the  cane  not  only 
does  not  bear  seed,  but  does  not  even  head  or  "  tassel  out,*'  as  we 
say  of  com.  It  is  cut  for  grinding  for  sugar  at  that  stage  of  its 
growth  at  which  Indian  corn  is  often  cut  for  summer  fodder,  when 
pastures  are  short,  i  e.,  just  before  it  throws  out  its  top,  which  is 
when  it  is  about  half  grown.  Who  would  call  com  ripe  at  that 
stage,  however  vigorously  it  had  grown  t 

Accoi*diDg  to  statements,  cane  that  is  six  or  eight  feet  high  throws 
out  a  top  or  arrow  of  from  five  to  seven  feet  more  in  height  This 
corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  habits  of  Indian  corn.  At  the  North 
tha  yellow  com,  in  good  soils  and  seasons,  seldom  exceeds  eight  feet 
in  height,  and  is  often  below  it.  Of  this  the  part  above  the  ear  is 
considerably  more  than  half.  On  the  contrary,  the  Southern  gourd 
■eed  corn  I  found  in  central  Ohio,  in  1842,  stood  thirteen  feet  high. 
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bat  was  told  that  it  attained,  in  good  years,  nzteen  feet  in  the  same 
8oiL  In  this  case  the  ear  is  above  the  middle  of  the  stalk,  thus  mak- 
ing the  top  less  than  one  half  its  whole  length. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  asserted  that  the  cane  arrows  or  tops  spar- 
ingly-even in  the  West  Indies.  But  this  may  be  owing  to  some 
want  of  wise  culture,  rather  than  to  a  natural  habit  of  the  plant. 
Sugar  cane  in  Liberia  attains  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  with  a  diam- 
eter of  two  or  three  inches.  Its  growth  there  is  lar^r  than  in  Bar- 
badoes.  (See  Dr.  J.  W.  Lugenbeel's  Sketch  of  Liberia,  p.  24.) 
The  Doctor  does  not  state  whether  it  tops  out  or  not,  but  at  the 
height  of  fifteen  feet  we  hardly  need  ask  the  question.  Neither  does 
he  state  whether  it  bears  seed. 

Indian  corn,  when  planted  at  midsummer,  often  matures  its  ears 
sufficiently  for  boiling  before  frost;  but  in  the  event  of  a  cold 
autumn,  as  in  the  case  of  1856,  it  does  not  even  head  out.  Suckers 
about  the  base  of  the  plant,  even  in  good  seasons,  do  not  head  out, 
though  often  bearing  an  imperfect  ear  at  the  top  of  the  plant  where 
the  tassel  might  have  been  expected.  In  very  prosperous  years  of 
com  culture,  we  often  find  a  small  irregular  ear  of  wcdl-ripened  grain 
on  the  very  apex  of  the  tassel,  although  the  Indian  com  is  a  dioecious 
plant,  having  its  staminate  organs  at  the  top. 

These,  and  such  like  facts,  in  the  culture  of  com,  go  strongly  to 
suggest,  analogically  at  least,  that  in  its  appropriate  climate,  and  by 
proper  culture,  the  sugar  cane  ought  to  bear  seed  freely. 

The  failure  of  tropical  plants  to  mature  so  as  to  exhibit  seed, 
or  other  appropriate  secretions,  in  a  northern  climate,  is  a  matter  of 
common  experience.  In  1851,  I  planted  a  convolvulus,  imported 
from  Madeira.  It  was  forwarded  in  a  hot  bed,  and  grew  With  great 
vigor  and  health,  but  never  developed  a  single  fiower.  Humboldt 
hints  somewhere,  I  think,  that  wheat,  on  the  Mexican  Andes, 
refuses  to  head.  So  the  potato,  imported  from  Valparaiso,  never 
formed  a  tuber.  Indeed,  it  is  a  frequent  fact  in  agriculture,  that 
many  plants,  even  in  their  appropriate  climates,  fail  to  ripen  seed  or 
fruit,  when  excessively  or  otherwise  unwisely  cultivated.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  consider  the  constant  failure  of  the  sugar  cane  to  top  out 
and  bear  seed,  in  the  Southern  States,  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
a  proof  of  its  permanent  immaturity  in  the  region  where  iU  is  thus 
cultivated.  That  it  now  begins  to  fail,  after  so  long  a  period  of 
tolerably  successful  culture,  is  a  proof,  then,  not^of  its  essential  feeble- 
ness as  a  species  of  plant,  but  rather  of  naturally  great  vigor  of 
constitution. 

(8.)  The  disease  of  the  sugar  cane  is  attended  with  just  those 
marks  that  indicate  that  the  climate  is  especially  at  fault. 

First. — ^The  cane,  in  such  cases,  is  enlarged  and  discolored,  and  its 
juices  corrupted.  No  one,  who  has  cultivated  melons,  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  summer  squashes,  and  even,  occasionally,  sweet  com,  on  a 
large  scale  for  market,  during  years  of  severe  climatic  mid-summer 
changes,  as  in  1846,  or  in  permanently  cold  summers,  as  in  1848^ 
will  be  a  stranger  to  closely  corresponding  indications  of  morbid  con- 
dition. Cold,  wet  autumns  also  produce  similar  results  on  sweet 
com  that  had  been  intended  for  late  market  r^^^r^Tr> 
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In  these  cases,  melons  of  all  sorts  were  decayed  on  the  lower  side, 
or  exhibited  dark  hearts.  Cucumbers  and  summer  squashes  had 
carious  spots  on  the  outside.  Tomatoes  were  covered  with  brown 
and  black  indurations.  Sweet  com,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, grew  and  rotted  in  the  husk,  even  when  planted  widely  apart, 
with  access  of  air  and  light. 

Second. — ^The  sugar  cane  exhibited  mildew  about  the  jotnta. 
This  is  often  seen  on  Indian  com  when  having  been  cut  up,  Ae 
autumn  is  unfavorable  for  curing  it. 

Third — A  gummy  or  waxy  exudation  is  seen  about  the  jointB 
of  the  sugar  cane.  Wlien  this  is  considerable  in  quantity,  the  prod- 
uce of  sugar  is  small.  So  similarly,  in  morbid  years,  cucumbers 
and  summer  squashes,  at  mid-summer,  and  winter  squashes  when 
gathered  in  the  autumn,  often  exhibit  gummy  concretions  over  their 
surfaces.  Watermelon  and  muskmelon  vines,  when  injured  in 
early  or  mid-summer  by  a  severe  chill,  show  a  black  gummy 
matter  standing  in  drops  a  few  inches  from  the  extremities  of  such 
vines  as  had  grown  most  thriftily.  In  all  these  cases  such  excretions 
were  very  offensive  to  the  smell.  They  all,  as  also  those  of  the  cane, 
are  instances  of  juices  diverted  from  the  proper  circulation  while  the 
plant  is  in  a  morbid  state,  like  a  vegetable  erysipelas.  In  the  case 
of  the  sugar  cane  the  rationale  of  its  appearance  perhaps  is  this. 
Both  the  sugar  cane  and  Indian  corn  are  constituted  with  a  deter- 
mination of  juices  to  the  bud,  in  the  one  case  to  expand  the  bud  the 
second  year,  and  in  the  other  to  form  the  ear  of  the  present  year. 
The  sugar  cane,  perhaps,  needs  a  portion  of  this  gum  to  protect  the 
joint  and  the  bud  from  the  severities  of  the  coming  winter,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  morbid  season  the  deposition  on  the  surface  is  unduly 
large,  thus  robbing  the  plant  of  a  portion  of  that  matter  which 
should  have  been  deposited  in  the  form  of  sugar  in  the  vessels  of  the 
plant.  Its  appearance  on  the  surface  is*  a  proof  of  morbid  action, 
showing  a  want  of  vitality  in  the  plant 

Fourth. — ^The  season  of  grinding  the  sugar  cane  often  comes  at  a 
period  when  the  secretions  of  the  plant  are  too  immature  or  diseased 
to  granulate,  and  are  fit  only  for  molasses.  This  fact  is  paralld 
with  the  occasional  condition  of  some  fiiiits,  when,  in  consequence 
of  cold,  Mret  summers,  the  fruit  in  autumn  exhibits  not  secretions  of 
sugar,  but  of  starch  and  adds.  (See  Silliman*8  Chemistrtf,  edition 
of  1850,  section  No.  783.) 

Fifth. — ^AVhat  strengthens  the^e  impressions  of  the  inappropriate- 
ness  of  the  climate  of  Louisiana  for  the  most  successful  culture  of 
the  sugar  cane,  is  the  fact  that  its  sugars  are  found  much  less  fitted 
for  the  purpose  of  the  refiner  than  llie  sugars  made  in  the  tropical 
regions.  The  sugar  in  the  former  case  appears  as  though  made  of 
juices  imperfectly  matured,  at  the  very  point  of  fermentation. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  most  obvious.  Sugar  cane,  besides  the 
elements  of  sugar,  which  are  themselves  fermentable  when  in  an 
imperfect  state  of  elaboration,  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gluten.  (See  Johnstone's  Chemistry  of  Common  lA/e,  vol.  i  p. 
206,  edi^n  of  New- York,  1855.)    In  the  imperfect  health  of  the 
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plant  these  glutinous  substances  run  quickly  into  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tiye  fermentation.  Even  when  the  cane  is  healthful  they  jeopard 
the  safety  of  the  expressed  juice,  unless  speedily  boiled.  So  simi- 
larly, in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  last  drawn  sap  of  the  sugar-maple 
is  incapable  of  granulation  into  sugar,  and  is  fit  only  for  molasses. 

Sixth, — I  have  often  noticed  that  imported  tropical  plants  grow 
with  marked  vigor  the  first  year,  and  then  gradually  decline,  as  if 
thQ  period  of  their  maturity  were  inconsistent  with  the  length  of  our 
seaaons.  In  such  cases,  the  plant  runs  through  the  period  of  its 
declension  in  from  two  to  five  years.  (See  the  illustration  in  the 
oase  of  the  potato  previously  recorded.) 

The  success  with  whick  Indian  com,  a  plant  closely  related  to  the 
sugar  cane,  is  cultivated,  should  not  be  cited  against  the  position  thai 
the  sugar-growing  region  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  too 
cold  for  its  most  profitable  culture  :  for,  fii'st,  Indian  com  is  adapted  to 
a  less  degree  of  heat  than  the  sugar  cane.  Second,  even  it  is  injured 
twnporarily  by  a  cold  season.  Third,  it  is  always  cultivated  as  a 
seedling,  and  so  gradually  accommodates  itself  to  the  length  of  the 
season  where  it  is  permanently  cultivated.  Thus  grown,  moreover, 
it  retrieves  the  injuries  of  one  year  by  the  healthier  growth  of  the  next ; 
while  in  the  cases  of  such  perennials  as  the  sugar  cane,  grape,  and 
potato,  the  evil  accumulates  from  year  to  year. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  perennial  plant,  suffering  climatic 
injuries  from  year  to  year,  should  recover  from  them  perfectly,  than 
that  animals  should  perfectly  surmount  the  effects  of  repeated  attacks 
of  disease,  or  the  effects  of  constant  climatic  pressure.  The  assertion 
of  the  contrary  doctrine  would  be  that  of  a  virtual  immortality 
(accidents  apart)  of  both  plants  and  animals.  Indeed,  how  often  do 
we  see  a  plant  sink,  in  one  season,  under  repeated  attacks  of  hard 
chills,  heavy  rains,  and  light  frosts  t 

a.  The  climate  of  the  augar-^rowing  States  is  too  irregular  for  the  best 
health  of  the  sugar  cane* 

1.  Such  fitfulness  is  the  striking  characteristic  of  the  climate  of  a 
lai^e  portion  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  rationale  of  its 
influence  on  tender  plants,  was  previously  described,  in  treating  of 
the  grape.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the  grape  and 
the  sugar  cane.  The  former  suffers  almost  equally  from  hot  damps 
and  cold  chills,  while  the  latter,  in  common  with  most  tropicals, 
suffers  almost  exclusively  from  the  latter.  (See  the  illustration  of 
inconstant  weather  on  the  cucumber,  melon,  squash,  egg-plant, 
potato,  pumpkin,  pepper,  beans,  com,  tomatoes,  &c.,  in  the  Trans* 
actions  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  1847,  p. 
442-444;  and  1848,  p.  412-414). 

2.  The  theory  of  acclimation,  often  introduced  at  this  point  of  the 
discussion,  is  one  of  the  imagination  only,  and  is  never  verified  by 
facts.  Perennial  tropical  plants,  cultivated  in  an  uncongenial  clime 
(one  rendered  so  by  shortness  of  season  and  irregularity  of  impulse) , 
never  gain  a  substantial  adaptation  to  that  climate. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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ABT.  Vni-THE  HISTORY  OF  PARTY,  AND  THE  POUTICAL  STATUS 
OP  JOHN  TYLER. 

[Wi  beg  to  direct  Bpeeial  attention  to  the  article  we  pnbliah  below,  on  the 
•abject  of  the  "  History  of  Party,  and  tiie  Political  Status  of  John  Tyler  as  Presi- 
dent." It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  has  often  enriehed  the  pages  of 
this  Review  with  articles  which  have  elicited  the  highest  encomiums  from  all 
qoarters  for  their  clearness,  force,  and  masterly  ability.  The  present  article, 
which  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  series,  is,  in  onr  opinion,  eminently  worthy  of 
careful  consideration,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind.  We  deem  it  due  alike  to  ourselves,  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  author,  to  gire  this  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  its  value.  ] 

Sir:  You  have  wished  to  know  why  President  Tyler 
shaped  his  administration  more  in  aocordanoe  with  the 
avowed  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  than  with  those  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  favored  the  restoration  of  the  former  to 
power  rather  than  the  continuation  of  the  latter  in  possession 
of  the  Government.  I  proceed  to  answer  you  in  the  light  of 
party  and  political  history,  and  some  of  the  illustrative  facts 
and  incidents  of  the  hour. 

To  understand  Mr.  Tyler's  personal  and  political  status  as 
President,  we  must  look  to  his  personal  and  political  antece- 
dents, associated  with  party  ;  and  to  comprehend  these  rightly, 
we  must  glance  over  the  history  of  party. 

Under  the  Constitution  and  our  present  form  of  Q-overnment, 
parties  were  not  organized  until  the  presidential  contest 
between  the  elder  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  party,  in  any  broad  and  general  sense,  existed  prior 
to  this  contest.  True,  during  the  Revolution  and  under  the 
old  confederation,  the  royalists  or  king's  partisans  were  styled 
"  Tories^^^  and  the  rebels  or  patriots  were  called  "  Whigs?^ 
But  the  days  of  the  Revolution  and  the  old  confederation  had 
now  been  numbered ;  the  distinction  between  royalist  and  rebel 
had  ceased  to  be  known  ;  a  new  government  had  been 
ordained,  and  Whig  and  Tory  joined  voices,  for  eight  years,  in 
assigning  to  Washington  the  task  of  adjusting  its  machinery. 
The  people,  metamorphosed ^rs/,  in  their  primary  or  individual 
character,  from  subjects  to  citizens;  from  being  passive  or 
subdued  instruments  of  government,  into  active  elements  or 
generating  principles,  out  of,  through  and  by  whom,  govern- 
ment emanates  and  proceeds ;  and  next^  in  their  secondary  or 
reflected  character,  from  dependent  Colonies  to  independent 
States ;  from  being  communities  bound  to  central  authority 
into  self-sustaining  powers  to  whom  central  authority  owes 
allegiance;   all   alike  rejoicing  in  these  newly -found    and 
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dearly-bought,  liberties,  sought,  without  division  or  dissension, 
to  incarnate  them  through  the  Constitution  in  Washington. 

But  parties,  either  as  organized  methods  of  personal  ambi- 
tion or  exponents  of  public  policy,  will  arise.  As  methods 
simply  of  personal  ambition  they  subordinate  patriotism  to 
selfishness,  but  as  high  exponent  of  public  policy  they  sub- 
ordinate selfishness  to  patriotism.  By  their  operation  the 
State,  in  the  one  case,  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  men  and  of  looking  through  men  to  measures ;  in  the 
other  case  the  choice  is  as  to  measures,  and  through  measures 
men  are  alone  regarded.  In  the  first  division  of  parties,  the 
leaders,  on  both  sides,  fresh  from  the  struggle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, were  operated  upon  by  considerations  of  public  policy ; 
and  though  widely  separated  in  their  views  and  principles, 
and  furiously  antagonistic,  were,  nevertheless,  severely  con- 
scientious.  This  division  originated  in  questions  of  constitu- 
tional construction,  arising  practically  in  the  progress  of  the 
G-ovemment,  through  which  the  powers  of  the  general  agent 
or  central  authority  might  be  enlarged  or  restricted.  The  one 
side,  deeply  impressed  with  the  disastrous  civil  administration 
of  the  old  confederation,  consequent  on  the  want  of  unity  and 
strength  in  the  central  head  by  reason  of  the  limitations  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  States,  anS  fearing  similar  results  from 
similar  causes  in  the  new  government,  declared  in  favor  of  so 
construing  and  applying  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  functions  of  the  Constitution,  through  an  enlarged 
interpretation  of  its  letter,  as  to  assure  resisting  and  subduing 
power  over  State  antagonism,  and  hence  were  termed  latitu- 
dinarians,  or  "  Federalists?^  The  other  side,  remembering  the 
exactions  and  tyrannies  of  Great  Britain,  and,  therefore,  re- 
garding oppression  from  central  authority  more  seriously  than 
State  antagonism,  declared  in  favor  of  restricting  the  functions 
of  the  general  agent  to  the  plain  word  of  the  Constitution, 
reserving  to  the  States  all  powers  not  so  expressly  granted, 
and  were  termed  strict  constructionists,  or  *'  State  Rights 
Republicans^  Adams  the  elder  and  Hamilton  were  chief 
leaders  of  the  first,  as  Jefferson  and  Madison  were  of  the  last. 
The^first  general  battle,  on  the  broad  arena  of  the  confederacy, 
between  those  contending  hosts,  thus  marshaled  and  chief- 
tained,and  struggling  for  future  mastery  in  the  administration 
of  affairs,  was  fought  in  the  year  1800,  and  terminated  in 
elevating  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency.  Again  was  the 
contest  renewed,  but  with  a  similar  result,  in  1804;  and 
again  in  1803  and  1812  respectively,  elevating,  each  time,  Mr. 
Madison  to  the  Presidency ;  and  again  in  1816,  elevating  Mr. 
Monroe  to  the  Presidency.     But  by  the  year  1820,  when  Mr. 
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Monroe  was  re-elected  without  opposition,  after  five  general 
engagements  in  the  face  of  the  whole  country,  and  a  continu- 
ous partisan  warfare  on  matters  of  interpretation  and  con- 
struction daily  arising  in  the  councils  of  government, 
conducted  with  the  courage,  persistency  and  determination  of 
a  policy  which,  though  erroneous,  was  heightened  and  dignified 
by  conviction,  the  Federal  party,  as  suck,  defeated  at  all 
points,  disintegrated  for  the  want  of  mesisures  as  a  basis  of 
operation,  and  unresistingly  suffered  the  course  to  be  occupied 
by  the  State  Rights  party.  The  peace  that  now  followed  for 
nearly  four  years,  proved  as  disastrous  to  the  triumphant 
party  as  defeat  to  their  adversaries.  For  the  want  of  a  strong 
and  defiant  antagonism,  the  State  Rights  Republicans  lost 
their  political  energies,  became  enervated  like  the  Carthagin- 
ians at  Capua,  after  the  victories  of  Ticinus,  Trebia,  Thrasy- 
mene  and  Cannse,  and  passed  into  a  state  of  fatal  repose,  soon 
ending  in  disorganization  and  disintegration  also. 

The  mission  of  these  two  parties  having  thus  passed  away, 
out  of  their  integral  elements  arose  new  formations.  Between 
1820  and  1824  the  great  bulk  of  the  old  Federal  force,  with 
here  and  there  a  scattered  company  of  former  State  Rights 
men,  aniong  whom  was  Mr.  Clay,  met  under  the  banners  of 
Adams  the  younger  and  Clay,  on  the  basis  of  that  grand 
scheme  of  rich,  powerful,  centralizing  and  controlling  mo- 
nopoly, to  be  engendered  through  a  National  Bank  with  its 
affiliated  branches,  through  a  protective  tariff,  through  a  gen- 
eral system  of  internal  improvements,  through  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  through  an 
immense  funded  debt,  ordinarily  styled  the  measures  of  the 
^^  American  System,^^  which,  if  not  separately  conceived  by  the 
genius,  were  at  least  brought  together,  united,  and  formed 
into  a  bold  and  distinctive  policy,  through  the  brilliant  intellect 
of  Mr.  Clay,  and  were  propagated  by  him  with  masterly  force, 
activity,  courage,  and  eloquence ;  and  seeking  for  the  new  party, 
thus  formed  and  arrayed,  a  nomenclature  which  would  attract 
the  recent  popularity  of  the  Republican  idea,  while  indicat- 
ing to  Federalism  the  idea  of  latitudinarianism,  assumed  for 
themselves  the  namQ  and  style  of  **  National  Republicans." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  main  body  of  the  State  Rights  Repub- 
licans, with  here  and  there  an  isolated  fragment  of  Federalism, 
as,  for  instance.  Van  Buren,  Livingston,  McKinley,  and  many 
others,  living  and  dead,  whose  names  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader,  looking  to  the  policy  of  success  before  the  country 
rather  than  to  a  distinctively  traced  line  of  principle  and 
statesmanship,  such  as  had  theretofore  characterized  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Jefferson,  combined  and  formed  under  the  ban- 
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ners  of  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  and,  courting  the  masses  for 
strength  under  their  numerical  increase  and  consequent  aug- 
mentation of  political  power  wrought  through  the  practical 
tendencies  of  the  government,  as  Marius  and  Caesar  did  at 
Rome,  assumed  for  themselves  as  a  party  designation  the 
name  and  style  of  **  Democrats.^^  But  not  all  the  old  Jeffer- 
sonians  became  amalgamated  with  either  or  both  of  these 
parties  A  considerable  number  stood  aloof  for  honor  as  to 
principle,  and  for  self-respect  as  to  consistency,  and  arrayed 
themselves  under  the  standard  of  William  H.  Crawford.  The 
triangular  contest  for  supremacy,  between  these  rivals,  came 
off  before  the  country  in  the  fall  of  1824,  without  victory 
declaring  positively  for  either.  Calhoun  was  elected  Vice- 
President  by  the  people,  but  the  final  decision  as  to  President^ 
through  the  failure  of  an  election  by  the  people,  had  to  be 
rendered  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution.  In  the  House,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Olay,  the  National  Republicans  triumphed,  and  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1825,  the  new  administration  was  organized  with 
Adams  ^s  President,  and  Clay  as  Secretary  of  State.  This 
administration,  through  its  measures,  soon  lost  favor  with  the 
country,  and  proved  particularly  obnoxious  to  those  Republi- 
cans who,  in  1824,  had  stood  strictly  on  principle,  sustaining 
Crawford,  beneath  the  flag  of  Strict  Construction  and  State 
Rights.  When,  therefore,  the  contest  was  renewed  in  1828, 
between  the  Adams  and  Clay  party,  or  National  Republicans, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Jackson  and  Calhoun  party,  or  Dem- 
ocrats, on  the  other  side,  sooner  than  risk  the  failure  of  an 
election  by  the  people,  and  incur  the  chance  of  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Adams  by  the  House,  the  former  adherents  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  among  whom  was  John  Tyler — ^who  had  already 
served  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  five  sessions  sustaining  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  five  sessions  in  Congress  sus- 
taining the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  twice  as  Governor 
of  Virginia,  having  been  elected  and  unanimously  re-elected 
to  that  high  oflice  on  the  "  platform"  of  Crawford  and  State 
Rights,  was  at  the  time  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and 
whose  father,  bearing  the  same  name,  end  from  whom  his 
earlier  political  antecedents  were  derived,  had  been  the  inti- 
mately-attached personal  and  political  friend  of  Jefferson  and 
Henry,  both  as  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution  and  a  Republican 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  purest  and  noblest  stamp — all, 
to  a  man,  as  a  choice  at  least  to  be  preferred  under  the  cir- 
oomstances,  threw  themselves  in  coalition  with  the  Democrats, 
and  thus  wrought  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  through 
VOL.  I. — ^NO.  in.  5 
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the  election  of  Jackson  as  President  and  the  re-eiection  of 
Calhoun  as  Vice-President. 

The  first  four  years  of  President  Jackson's  administration 
having  satisfied  the  country,  and  that  select  band  of  State 
Rights  Republicans  which,  it  is  evident,  held  the  balance  of 
power  both  in  1824  and  1828,  they  again,  with  Mr.  Tyler 
among  them,  co-operated  with  the  Democrats  in  the  re-election 
of  Jackson  in  1832,  over  the  National  Republicans  led  on  this 
occasion  by  Mr.  Clay  in  person.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  supplanted  Mr.  Calhoun,  not  only  in  the  affec- 
tions of  President  Jackson,  but  also  in  the  Vice- Presidential 
office.  And  now  the  joint  influence  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as 
Vice-President,  and  of  Mr.  Livingston  as  Secretary  of  State, 
over  the  mind  of  President  Jackson  and  upon  his  administra- 
tion, became  as  baneful  as  that  we  are  told  was  exercised  by 
Villiers  over  James  the  First,  or  that  of  Clarendon  over  James 
the  Second  of  England,  and  was  attended  with  momentous 
consequences  to  principle,  to  policy,  and  to  party.  This  will 
not  excite  surprise,  however,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
both  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  entered  the  Democratic 
ranks  from  the  Federal  fold.  Now  became  enacted,  not  only 
the  highest  protective  tariff  bill  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
government,  a  bill  indeed  so  monstrous  in  its  provisions  as  to 
be  styled  in  the  history  of  the  day  the  "  Bill  of  Abominations,^^ 
but  the  President,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and  reasserted 
popularity,  fulminated  against  South  Carolina,  for  daring  to 
question  its  constitutionality,  his  celebrated  "  Proclamation,^^ 
threatening  that  State  with  military  violence.  Nor  was  this 
all.  In  support  of  the  Proclamation,  an  obedient  Congress, 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  passed  into  a  law  the  "  Force 
Bill,^^  as  it  was  ordinarily  designated,  constituting  the  Presi- 
dent, quo  ad  hoc,  a  military  dictator.  The  leaders  of  the 
National  Republicans,  Clay,  Webster,  and  others,  united  with 
those  of  the  Democrats,  though  in  all  other  respects  disunited, 
in  controlling  the  voices  of  their  respective  parties,  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  in  favor  of  the  Bill  of  Abominations,  the  Proc- 
lamation, and  the  Force  Bill.  Nor  does  this  fact  produce 
astonishment  when  it  is  seen  that  each  of  those  measures  was 
latitudinous  in  the  extreme,  and,  in  point  of  principle  and 
policy,  up  to  the  highest  mark  of  Federalism.  The  Force  Bill 
was  sustained  with  such  unanimity,  that,  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, the  South  Carolina  Senators  having  retired,  but  a  single 
voice  was  raised  against  it,  and  but  a  single  vote  was  recorded 
in  the  negative.  Thj^t  voice  and  that  vote  were  the  voice  and 
vote  of  John  Tyler.  He,  there — like  Camot  in  the  French 
Assembly,  upon  the  question  creating  the  Empire  with  Napo- 

uiyiu^eu  uy  ^^^jOOV?  l\^ 
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leon  as  Emperor — notwithstanding  the  terrible  array  against 
him  of  friends  and  foes  combined,  fiireatening  him  with  defeat 
in  his  approaching  re-election  as  Senator,  just  ten  days  off, 
and  with  political  death  thereafter,  stood  undaunted  and  in^ 
corrupt,  denouncing  the  measure  in  its  principles  as  equally 
tyrannical  and  subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  majesti- 
cally voted  alone  in  the  negative.  At  this  moment  President 
Jackson  was  surrounded  with  a  popularity  rarely  accorded  to 
any  man.  His  striking  personal  characteristics  of  high  cour- 
age, unquestionable  patriotism  in  sentiment,  unflinching 
bearing  in  the  cause  he  believed  right,  and  lofty  honesty  of 
purpose,  however  erroneous  he  might  be,  combined  with  his 
brilliant  military  successes  against  the  Indians  of  the  frontiers 
and  the  British  forces  at  New- Orleans,  together  with  his 
recent  desperate  yet  successful  civil  conflict  with  the  United 
States  Bank  monopolists,  had  attached  to  him  the  masses  of 
the  people,  both  native  and  naturalized,  and  his  strong  will 
had  become  the  substitute  for  just  law.  But  Mr.  Tyler,  with 
equal  firmness,  honesty,  and  patriotism,  and  with  higher, 
better-educated,  and  truer  ideas  of  government  and  statesman- 
ship, at  the  hazard  of  his  fortunes,  and  although  he  had  twice 
assisted  in  placing  that  remarkable  man  in  the  Presidential 
office,  and  without  favoring  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  braved 
his  wrath  and  his  power,  and  opposed  his  will,  sooner  than 
permit  the  virgin  breast  of  one  of  that  sisterhood  of  States 
that  originally  fashioned  the  confederacy  to  be  rudely  invaded 
and  ravaged  by  the  Executive  hand.  In  the  issue  thus  engen- 
dered between  these  two  extraordinary  personages,  both  of 
whom  have  stamped  their  impress  on  the  world,  the  one  singly 
matched  against  the  other,  like  David  with  his  sling  against 
Goliath  with  an  army  and  banners  at  his  back,  the  one  repos- 
ing with  confidence  on  principle,  while  the  other  contemptu- 
ously rested  on  power,  Virginia  viewing  from  afar  the  un- 
equal strife,  and  admiring  the  brave  and  gallant  bearing  of 
her  son,  nobly  responded  to  his  call,  generously  rushed  to  his 
side,  covered  him  with  an  impervious  mantle,  reclothed  him 
with  Senatorial  robes,  and  enrolled  his  name  imperishably  in 
history.  Foreseeing  now  the  fixed  departure  of  the  Democrats 
from  the  Jeffersonian  standard,  and  the  certainty  of  the  suc- 
cession of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  their  leader  in  1836,  and  having 
been  joined  by  that  eminent  patriot,  tried  statesman,  and  pure 
man,  Hugh  Lawson  White,  of  Tennessee,  who,  like  himself,, 
had  been  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate  one  of  the  earliest, 
warmest,  and  strongest  supporters  of  General  Jackson,  but 
who  could  not  follow  him  in  his  violent  excesses,  Mr.  Tyler 
withdrew  from  all  further  communion  with  the  administration, 
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and  rallied  back  the  State  Rights  Republicans  to  their  former 
glorious  and  independent  flag.  Thus,  without  burthening  the 
subject  with  fatiguing  details,  was  wrought  out  the  attitude 
of  parties  in  the  contest  of  1836.  The  various  conven- 
tions assembled  to  select  their  respective  chieftains.  The 
Democrats  nominated  Van  Buren  and  Johnson,  and  the  Na- 
tional Republicans  chose  Harrison  and  Granger,  and  the  State 
Rights  Republicans  arrayed  themselves  under  White  and 
Tyler ;  and  the  battle  terminated  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  as  President,  but  only  by  a  bare  plurality,  failing  alto- 
gether as  to  the  Vice-President,  who  was  finally  preferred  to 
that  office  by  the  Senate,  demonstrating  again,  as  in  1824, 
1828,  and  1832,  the  speaking  fact  that  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  country  was  still  maintained  by  the  men  of  the  Jefler- 
sonian  State  Rights  Republican  school,  whose  destiny  it  would 
seem,  and  will  presently  appear,  like  that  attaching  to  the 
blood  of  the  house  of  Jesse,  was  to  maintain  from  sacrilege 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  midst  of 
the  strifes  of  faction,  the  contentions  of  ambitions,  and  the 
violences  of  power,  and  finally  to  redeem  the  age  from  the 
corruptions  that  necessarily  follow  these  aberrations  from 
principle  and  disrupting  practices. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  most  disas- 
trous the  country  ever  witnessed,  and  gave  rise  to  the  great 
issue  of  1840,  with  its  historically-freighted  sequences.  The 
enormous  paper-money  expansion  of  the  State  Banks,  under 
the  policy  initiated  by  General  Jackson  after  the  subversion 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  based  on  the  deposits  of  the  gov- 
ernment revenues,  together  with  twenty  millions  of  surplus 
in  the  Treasury,  stimulated  speculation  and  overtrading  in  all 
local  directions,  with  immense  importations  of  foreign  goods, 
throwing  the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  leaving  an  enormous 
debt  due  to  Europe,  and  ending  in  a  collapse  despoiling  the 
Treasury  and  bankrupting  society.  The  Treasury,  robbed  of 
its  revenues,  lost  its  credit.  Industrial  pursuits,  no  longer 
sustained,  fell  prostrate.  Everywhere,  from  within  and  with- 
out the  Government,  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  from 
property-holder  and  laborer,  artisan  and  mechanic,  the  cry  of 
distress  arose.  The  gold  and  silver  currency,  so  eloquently 
portrayed  and  assured  by  a  famous  Missouri  Senator  a  few 
years  before,  was  substituted  by  torn  and  rotten  "  shinplas- 
ters^^ — the  private  and  local  notes  of  some  unrecognizable 
nomtnis  umbra.  The  administration  itself  became  headless 
and  aimless,  without  energy  in  any  of  its  departments.  Noth- 
ing marked  the  navy  save  the  idle  exploring  expedition  of  the 
idler  Wilkes.     Our  ships,  for  the  most  part,  lay  rotting  in 
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port.  Not  an  armed  fleet  was  to  be  seen.  The  navy-yards 
were  silent,  and  the  docks  lay  hollow.  In  a  like  condition 
was  the  army.  From  Maine  to  Louisiana  the  Atlantic  forts 
were  dismantled  and  untenanted.  The  pioneer  outposts  were 
unguarded.  And  in  Florida  a  thousand  or  two  of  half-starved 
Seminole  Indians  had,  year  after  year,  baffled  the  Secretary 
of  War,  his  generals,  and  his  forces.  The  affairs  of  the  mail 
and  post-office  were  equally  unsatisfactory.  Pilfering,  pecu- 
lation, and  the  most  wanton  disregard  of  contracts  attended 
them.  In  the  customs,  in  the  offices  of  receipt  on  lands  as 
well  as  on  importations,  the  doctrine  of  rotation^  as  regards 
tenure  of  title  to  office,  sought  to  be  established  by  the  dema- 
gogues of  the  hour,  seemed  to  have  unsettled  all  ideas  of  hon- 
esty in  the  incumbents,  so  that  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
ninety-nine  receivers  ninety-eight  proved  defaulters,  some  of 
them  to  the  amount  of  millions,  and  yet  the  most  obnoxious 
were  retained  for  the  assigned  reason,  ''a  more  greedy  crew 
might  follow."  Relaxation  of  discipline,  supineness,  extrava- 
gance of  expenditure  without  useful  result,  and  corruption,  as 
distinctively  characterized  the  administration,  as  suspension  of 
business,  bankruptcy,  and  general  distress,  marked  society. 
Under  this  state  of  affairs  it  would  have  been  ordinarily  an 
easy  ta^k  for  the  opposition  to  grasp  the  power  of  Grovern- 
ment  from  such  polluted,  feeble,  and  odious  hands.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  Democrats  had  applied  to  their  followers  a  sys- 
tem of  party-drill  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  one  to 
escape  from  the  ranks,  however  disaffected  he  might  be,  unless 
of  rare  and  decided  resolution.  Besides,  with  the  masses  there 
was  a  magic  in  the  appellation  Democrat  that  enchained  them 
irresistibly.  It  held  out  to  them  the  idea  of  political  and 
social  equality,  and  was  identified  with  the  name  of  Jackson, 
who  stood  prefigured  in  their  imagination  as  the  "  hero"  who 
had  conquered  the  British,  the  Indians,  and  the  "  monster" 
Bank,  and  who,  therefore,  could  never  have  held  association 
with  anything  unworthy,  nor  have  committed  an  error  in 
selecting  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  his  especial  favorite  and  successor 
in  the  Presidential  office.  The  individual  constituents  of 
Democracy,  operated  upon  by  these  sentiments,  and  thus  con- 
trolled by  a  thoroughly-matured  organization,  ramified  and 
dovetailed  throughout  the  Union,  in  the  hands  of  astute,  cun- 
ning,  and  remorseless  leaders,  still,  in  the  face  of  social  distrest 
and  malpractice  in  Grovemment,  formed  a  party  too  formida- 
ble to  be  despised.  Viewing  this  fact,  the  State  Rights  Repub- 
licans determined  not  to  hazard  the  approaching  election  of 
1840  and  the  continuation  of  the  adminisi ration  with  Mr. 
Van  Buren  at  the  head  of  the  Democrats  ;  and  remembering 
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that,  in  1824,  and  again  in  1836,  when  they  maintained  an 
independent  attitude  before  the  country,  in  the  one  case  under 
Crawford,  and  in  the  other  case  under  White  and  Tyler,  it 
led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  election  of  a  latitudinarian 
in  Mr.  Adams  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the 
last  instance  to  the  election  of  no  less  a  latitwlinarian  in  Mr. 
Van  Buren  by  a  plurality  vote,  they  resolved  that,  as  they  had 
successfully  coalesced  with  the  Democrats  to  oust  from  power 
Mr.  Adams  in  1828,  so  in  1840  they  would  coalesce  with  the 
National  Republicans  to  oust  from  power  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the 
latter  being  as  odious  as  the  former  to  principle,  and  far  more 
destructive  to  the  country.  It  was  but  a  coalition  and  not 
an  amalgamation  in  the  first  case,  and  would  be  but  a  coali^ 
tion  and  not  an  amalgamation  in  the  last.  The  National 
Republicans,  also  remembering  that,  in  1828  and  1832,  when 
the  State  Rights  Republicans  coalesced  with  the  Democrats, 
the  Democratic  party,  thus  strengthened,  gained  each  time  an 
overwhelming  triumph,  ardently  desired  and  readily  assented 
to  an  arrangement  by  which  a  similar  advantage  might 
accrue  to  them  in  1840.  The  coalition  was  soon  perfected, 
as  all  such  political  arrangements  usually  are,  without  dis- 
tinct formality,  but  tiicitly,  gradually,  and  silently,  and  no  less 
effectually  ;  and  the  name  of  "  PTAtg*,"  hallowed  as  the  desig- 
nation of  the  patriot-rebels  of  the  Revolution,  was  adopted  to 
cover  the  union.  The  joint  convention  of  the  new  party  met 
at  Harrisburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  selected  Harrison  as 
their  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  Tyler  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency — General  Harrison  having  been  the  Presidential 
candidate  of  the  National  Republicans  in  1836,  and  that 
element  of  the  new  organization  constituting  three  fourths  of 
the  whole ;  and  Mr.  Tyler  having  been  the  Vice-Presidential 
candidate  of  the  State  Rights  Republicans  in  1836,  and  being 
now,  since  the  death  of  White,  the  very  head  and  front,  as  he 
had  been  for  twenty  years  past  the  life  and  soul  of  that  ele- 
ment of  the  new  organization.  The  Democrats  formed  again 
with  order  and  discipline,  and  that  confidence  the  ancient 
prestige  of  victory  always  inspires,  under  the  banners  of  Van 
Buren  and  Johnson.  The  combatants  thus  respectively 
arrayed,  met  face  to  face  in  November,  1840,  like  those  of 
Richmond  and  Richard  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  and  when 
the  sun  of  that  day  went  down,  misrule  and  corruption  were 
rebuked  with  disaster  and  defeat,  and  the  standard  of  the  coa- 
lition waved  over  the  confederacy. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  the  administration  of  the  coa- 
lesced "  Whig  *'  party,  with  Harrison  as  President,  and  Web- 
ster as  Secretary  of  State,  and  representing  popular  majorities 
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in  the  diflferent  States  reaohing  in  t^e  aggregate  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand,  with  beat  of  drum  and  flying  colors,  and 
a  rejoicing  multitude,  never  before  nor  since  beheld  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  was  solemnly  inaugurated  ;  and  in  May 
following  the  new  Congress,  called  together  by  President 
Harrison  in  view  of  the  necessities  both  of  the  Government 
and  the  country,  met  in  extra  session,  showing  a  triumphant 
power  for  the  administration  in  both  branches,  reaching  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  alone  a  working  vote  of  more  than 
sixty  over  the  Democrats,  to  be  wielded  by  the  brilliant  ora- 
tory and  daring  mind  of  Henry  Clay.  But  in  the  meanwhile, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  the  National  Republican  element 
of  the  party  lost  their  President  through  the  death  of  Harri- 
son,  and  the  State  Rights  Republicans  gained  a  President, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Monroe,  in  the  constitu- 
tional succession  of  John  Tyler.  Of  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  admin- 
istration  I  come  now  specially  to  speak.  Tau. 

February  9,  1859. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICL^LTDEE. 


1.— THE  SORGHUM  AND  THE  CANE  SUGAR. 

Wb  have  often  given  expression  to  our  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  Sor- 
ghum, which  has  been  so  ridiculou&ly  paraded  as  something  new  and  transcen- 
dently  important  to  the  country. 

The  Editor  of  the  Cincinnalus,  published  in  Ohio,  after  a  careful  review  of  the 
subject,  coincides  in  our  general  opinions.     We  allow  him  to  speak  (p.  4) : 

We  find  it  stated  that  an  acre  of  cane  on  a  Southern  plantation  will  produce, 
on  an  average,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-nve  pounds  of  sugar  and 
seventy-five  gallons  of  molasses.  Can  the  Sorghum  be  made  to  produce  such, 
or  eqmvalent  result?  And  if  so,  can  it  be  done  at  a  less  cost  ?  Here  is  a  wide 
field  for  conjecture,  without  facts  satisfactorily  to  answer  these  questions  ;  but 
we  feel  assured  that  the  most  favorable  showing  will  be  adverse  to  such  pro- 
duction. It  will  be  found  that  the  fuel,  time,  and  labor,  in  connection  with  the 
immense  outlay  necessary  for  machinery  to  conduct  the  business  in  the  most 
economical  manner — such  as  is  employed  on  the  Southern  sugar  plantations — 
will  not  be  justified  in  the  manufacture  of  Sorghum  sirup  ;  and  as  the  Sor- 
ffham  will  grow  quite  as  well  South  as  in  a  more  northern  latitude,  the  climate 
being  better  adapted  to  the  development  of  saccharine  matter,  may  it  not  well 
be  questioned  whether  we  can  manufacture  an  article  cheaper  than  those  who 
have  all  the  fixtures  at  hand,  with  the  experience  and  scientific  knowledge  for 
its  economical  production  they  already  have  directly  in  the  line  of  their  staple 
products  ?  At  the  North  it  is  a  new  enterprise ;  this  experience  must  be  had 
and  expense  incurred  by  our  Northern  Sorghum  producers ;  and  they  must  turn 
attention  to  this  crop  at  a  time  when  the  gathermg  in  of  fall  crops  and  other 
important  farm  duties  are  pressing.  That  a  palatable  sirup  can  be  and  is  pro- 
duced, we  have  fects  to  establish.  That  farmers  may  grow  yearly  a  small 
patch  and  make  a  little  store  of  sirup  for  themselves  upon  a  small  scale,  with 
their  domestic  fixtures,  as  they  do  their  maple  molasses,  where  they  have  wood 
and  a  family  of  boys  to  attend  the  kettles,  we  think  likely,  and  perhaps  quite 
Advisable.    Money  is  often  saved  in  this  way,  and  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
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greatly  enriched  by  it,  as  in  the  mannfaclnre  of  sugar  and  molasses  from  tiie 
maple.  But  to  justify  an  extensive  expenditure  to  manufacture  for  market, 
home  or  foreign,  we  are  satisfied  it  will  not  pay  and  can  not  come  in  competi- 
tion. As  to  making  beer  and  alcohol,  we  rfave  no  doubt  of  its  adaptability. 
Independent  of  the  moral  bearings  of  this  question,  which  are  weighty,  we 
say,  for  this  we  do  not  need  it !  Our  staple  crops  are  abundant,  and  our  nulls 
and  fixtures  in  existence  are  not  adapted  to  the  new  product.  As  a  forage-crop, 
we  do  not  esteem  it  superior  to  com,  while  the  difficulty  of  curing  the  seeo- 
hcads  and  afterward  converting  them  into  a  profitable  product,  subtracts 
greatly  from  the  value  placed  upon  it. 

2.— AGRICULTURAL  PRACTICE   IN   TEXAS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers,  W.  <&  D.  Richardson,  of  Galveston,  for  a 
copy  of  their  most  useful  Almanac  of  Texas  for  1859,  which  contains  an  im- 
mense amount  of  historical,  biographical  and  statistical  information  in  compact 
form,  together  with  an  excellent  map  of  the  State. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  mode  of  practice  adopted  in  cultivation  in  some 
parts  of  Texas,  we  extract  from  the  letter  of  J.  D.  Waters,  of  Fort  Bend,  (p.  77) : 

Preparation  for  Corn. — The  usual  method  of  preparing  com  land  is,  to  lay 
off  the  rows  four  feet  wide  and  flush  the  intervenmg  ground.  This  leaves  on 
each  side  of  each  bed,  an  under  furrow,  in  which  tne  com  is  planted.  This 
preparation  should  be  made  in  January— always  by  the  first  of  Feljruary.  The 
earliest  planting,  in  favorable  seasons,  generally  commences  about  the  15th  of 
February.     Planters  in  this  vicinity  finish  commonly  by  the  first  of  March. 

Preparation  for  Cotton. — The  preparation  for  a  cotton  crop  be^ns  about 
the  Ist  of  January.  The  following  is  the  usual  method  pursued  in  this  county  : 
first  lay  off  your  ground  from  six  to  eight  feet,  and  with  a  large  two-horse 
turning-plough,  throw  up  a  bed  as  high  as  can  be  conveniently  made,  leaving 
on  each  side  of  each  bed,  as  deep  a  furrow  as  possible,  which  will  take  off  the 
water  after  heavy  rains.  Let  it  remain  in  this  condition  until  the  10th'  of  March, 
about  which  time  planting  commonly  commences. 

Preparation  for  Cane. — For  cane,  the  course  I  pursue,  is  first,  to  lay  off 
my  eround  in  rows  from  six  to  eight  feet,  and  then  with  a  large  two-horse 
turning  plough,  nm  two  furrows  together  as  deep  as  possible,  and  clean  them 
out  well  with  hoes,  in  order  to  deepen  and  widen  them.  Keep  your  planting 
up  with  the  ploughs,  which  is  done  any  time  between  the  first  of  December 
and  the  first  of  March. 

Corn. — Corn,  in  this  vicinity,  is  planted  in  drills  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
inches  apart,  and  covered  commonly  witli  a  light  turning-plough.  After  it  has 
come  to  a  stand,  allow  it  to  remain  until  four  to  six  inches  nigh ;  then  with 
light-turning  ploughs  run  round  it,  always  keeping  the  bar  of  the  plough  next 
to  the  com,  so  as  to  throw  the  dirt  from  it.  Then  follow  with  the  hoes,  and 
chop  out  the  young  grass  and  weeds.  Thin  it  to  a  stand,  adding  a  little  dirt  at 
the  same  time.  Corn  should  be  worked  once  in  fifteen  days,  lading  dirt  each 
time,  so  that  by  the  time  it  is  laid  by  there  may  be  formed  around  it  a  wide  and 
elevated  bed.  "^With  us,  corn  is  in  roasting-ear  by  the  16th  of  June,  and  is  ready 
for  harvesting  from  the  20th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  September.     Our  average 

{rield  per  acre  is  about  fifty  bushels  on  bottom-lands,  and  thirty  bushels  on  up- 
ands.  Seventy-five  bushels  per  acre  throughout  an  entire  crop  is  not  uncom- 
mon, in  fiivorable  seasons,  on  our  good  bottom-lands. 

Cotton — About  the  10th  of  March  (by  which  time  early  planting  is  com- 
menced), open  the  beds  that  have  been  prepared  in  January,  with  a  scooter,  or 
narrow  shovel-plough.  The  furrows  should  be  from  four  to  six  inches  deep. 
Then  cast  the  seed  into  them  very  thick,  and  cover  with  a  board  attached  to 
the  heel  of  the  plough,  or  with  a  narrow,  as  the  planter  may  prefer.  After- 
ward run  a  roller  over  the  beds  so  as  to  settle  the  dirt  around  the  seed  ;  and 
the  roller  also  compacts  the  earth,  causing  it  to  retain  the  moisture  better,  and 
increases  the  planter's  chances  of  securing  a  stand.  After  the  cotton  has  come 
to  a  stand,  the  bed  should  be  carefully  scraped  down  on  each  side  of  it  with 
the  hoe,  and  all  the  young  grass  and  weeds  removed.    Three  or  four  days  after 
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BorapiBg,  ran  around  it  with  ploughs,  keeping  always  the  bar  of  the  plough 
next  to  the  plant,  so  as  to  throw  the  dirt  from  it ;  leaye  six  inches  of  earth  on- 
disturbed  between  the  furrow  and  the  young  cotton. 

It  is  allowed  to  remain  after  this,  about  two  weeks,  when  the  ploughs  are 
again  put  into  it,  and  the  dirt  replaced  which  has  been  previously  thrown  from 
it ;  four  furrows  generally  answer  the  purpose  at  this  stage  ;  in  three  or  four 
days,  chop  through  the  cotton,  leaving  it  in  bunches  about  one  foot  apart,  and 
from  four  to  six  stalks  in  a  bunch  ;  there  will  be  remaining  after  chopping  it  out, 
nearly  double  the  quantity  of  cotton  required  when  it  is  thmned  finally  to  a  stand ; 
this  IS  done  to  guard  against  any  disaster  that  may  occur  to  it  from  too  much 
rain,  the  worm,  or  any  other  cause.  It  is  not  disturbed  again  for  two  weeks, 
when  the  ploughs  are  again  started ;  dirt  is  thrown  to  the  cotton,  and  the  mid- 
dles broken  thoroughly  ;  after  the  ploughs,  the  hoes  follow  immediately  and 
thin  the  cotton  to  a  stand  ;  this  is  done  by  chopping  down  alternately  one  of 
the  bunches  left ;  allow  but  one  stalk  in  a  place  to  remain.  After  the  crop  la 
thinned  to  a  stand,  the  plants  should  not  do  nearer  each  other  than  two  feet ; 
fh>m  this  time  the  cotton  should  be  worked  once  every. two  weeks,  until  the 
cultivation  is  disposed  of,  which  is  generally  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Early  cotton  is  in  blossom  about  the  20tn  of  May.  Cotton  commences  to 
open  generally  by  the  1st  of  August,  though  there  is  much  of  it  open  and  ready 
to  pick  before  that  time.  The  usual  time  of  picking  cotton  among  ^planters 
generally,  is  about  the  10th  of  August  on  bottom-lands,  and  earlier  on  uplands, 
Eight  bales  per  hand,  weighing  five  hundred  pounds  each,  is  about  the  average 
on  well-managed  plantations.  Our  bottom  lands  will  average  two  thousand 
pounds,  or  more,  to  the  acre  ;  uplands  yield  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Ten  bales  may  be  made  and  gathered  by  each  hand  ;  and 
sometimes  more  is  raised,  but  seldom  gathered,  by  a  single  hand.  The  season 
for  gathering  cotton  is  from  three  to  four  weeks  longer  m  Texas  than  in  Ala- 
bama, and  I  think  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  other  cotton  States. 

Cane. — Cane  is  planted  by  first  laying  a  single  stalk  in  the  furrow  hereto- 
fore described,  and  then  another  stalk  is  laid  so  as  to  lap  half  the  length  of  the 
first,  and  so  on  throughout  Care  should  be  used  in  laying  the  stalks  of  cane, 
so  that  all  the  butts  may  point  in  one  direction.  Hands  follow  immediately 
after  the  cane-droppers,  with  sharp  knives,  and  cut  each  stalk  into  three 
pieces  ;  this  cutting  is  necessary,  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  the  butts  of  the 
cane,  where  there  is  more  vigor  and  vitality,  from  exhausting  the  shoots  from 
the  upper  and  less  vigorous  portion  of  the  stalk.  Follow  immediately  after  the 
cane  is  cut  and  replaced,  ana  cover  it  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  with  large 
turning- ploughs  ;  four  furrows  are  necessary  to  do  this  completely  and  effect- 
ually. After  the  cane  is  planted,  let  it  remain  imtil  spring  opens,  which  will 
be  known  from  seeing  an  occasional  shoot  making  its  appearance.  As  soon  as 
you  are  convinced  that  the  crop  has  commenced  to  sprout,  scrape  a  portion  of 
the  earth  from  above  the  cane,  leaving  it  two  or  three  inches  oelow  the  sur- 
fieuje.  The  object  for  doing  this,  is  to  bring  out,  as  nearly  together  as  possible, 
all  the  shoots  at  the  same  time,  the  weakly,  as  well  as  the  strong  and  vigor- 
ous. By  aiding  it  in  this  way,  additional  time  is  gained  for  growing  and  ma- 
turing the  crop.  If  after  heavy  rains,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  surface  be- 
comes hard,  it  will  be  necessary  to  loosen  the  dirt  around  the  cane,  as  the 
young  shoots  find  great  diflSculty  in  making  their  way  through  the  crmsted  earth. 

Ab  soon  as  sufficient  youn^  cane  has  made  its  appearance  to  mark  distinctly 
the  rows,  the  process  of  cultivation  is  as  follows  :  Kun  around  the  young  cane 
as  in  young  corn,  throwing  the  dirt  from  it ;  follow  as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
hoea,  and  loosen  the  dirt  m  the  same  manner  as  when  coming  up.  In  about 
ten  days,  plough  a^ain,  and  throw  the  dirt  back  into  the  furrow  made  by  run- 
ning around  it  the  first  time  ;  but  be  careful  not  to  throw  the  dirt  among  the 
young  cane  ;  plough  the  middle  of  the  rows  this  time  thoroughly,  and  leave  in 
the  centre  of  each  a  deep,  wide,  and  straight  furrow ;  this  course  of  cultivation 
is  pursued  until  your  stand  is  perfected.  With  the  hoes,  add  each  time  you 
go  over  it,  a  very  little  dirt.  The  stand  should  be  complete  by  the  20th  of 
May  ;  and  whether  so  or  not,  it  will  be  necessary  to  commence  dirting  the  cane, 
botn  with  the  plough  and  hoe.  Shoots  coming  after  this  time  will  not  mature, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  prevented  from  coming,  as  they  encumber  the  land. 
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^  Cane  requires  a  higher  cnltivation  than  corn  or  cotton ;  in  fact,  to  do  it  jns- 
tice,  it  should  be  worked  once  in  ten  days,  and  very  thoroughly  each  time. 
Ploughing  cane  should  cease  by  the  20th  of  June,  as  it  has,  by  that  time,  gen- 
erally attained  a  sufficient  size  to  shade  the  ground  completely,  and  thus  smother 
the  ^rass,  etc.  It  should,  however,  be  gone  over  occasionally,  to  cut  out  the 
tie  vme,  which  is  troublesome  on  our  plantations.  Rolling  commences  abont 
the  15th  of  October,  and  continues  until  Christmas,  generaUy. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  sixteen  hundred  pounds  ;  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar ;  ana  eighty  gallons  of  molasses  to  each  thousand  pounds,  ii 
usually  made  to  each  hand,  with  fair  management. 

3.— NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  body  held  its  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  on  January  last,  at  Washington 
City,  and  we  regret  that  a  necessary  presence  at  the  South  forbade  us  from  being 
there.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  Society  will  continue  its  labors,  and  that 
the  union  of  the  several  State  and  County  Associations  in  it,  may  be  more  in- 
timate and  extended  every  year.  Most  of  the  active  members  are  earnest  and 
enthusiastic,  and  the  President,  Gen.  Tench  Tilghmau,  of  Maryland,  devotes  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

The  total  disbursements  during  last  year,  for  premiums  and  other  expenses, 
reached  $5,969  80. 

The  following  account  of  the  history  of  the  Society,  is  extracted  from  iht  re- 
port of  Gen.  Tilghman ; 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1851,  a  National  Agricultural  Convention  was  held  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  Washington,  under  a  call  issued  by  the  following 
Agricultural  Societies,  at  the  nistance  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  Pennsylvania  State  Agri- 
cultural Society ;  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society ;  Southern  Central  Ag- 
ricultural Society  ;  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  American  Institute,  New- 
York  ;  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  ;  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Agriculture ;  New-Hampshire  Agricultural  Society  ;  Vermont  Agri- 
cultural Society ;  and  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
American  Industry. 

The  convention  was  composed  of  153  delegates,  representing  28  States  and 
Territories.  Among  those  who  were  present  during  its  sessions,  were  the  Hon. 
Millard  Fillmore,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Daniel  Webster,  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  committee  who  drafted  its  constitn- 
tion ;  Messrs.  ifolcomb,  of  Delaware ;  Dawson,  of  Georgia ;  French,  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Steele,  of  New-Hampshire  ;  Thurston,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Hubbard, 
of  Connecticut ;  Stevens,  of  Vermont ;  Elwyn,  of  Pennsylvania;  Calvert,  of  Mnry- 
land  ;  Campbell,  of  Ohio  ;  Hancock,  of  ^ew-Jer8ey  ;  Callan  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  ;  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  of  Virginia ;  Burgwyn,  of  North  Carolina ;  Tay- 
lor, of  Alabama ;  De  Bow,  of  Louisiana  ;  Spencer,  of  Indiana  ;  Mallory,  of 
Kentucky ;  Bell,  of  Tennessee ;  Weston,  of  Wisconsin  ;  McLane,  of  California ; 
Pickharo,  of  Maine  ;  and  Seaman,  of  Michigan. 

On  the  lists  of  its  members  was  to  be  found  the  names  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  nation,  and  it  would  compare  favorably,  in  this  re- 
spect, with  any  institution  in  the  country. 

The  objects  of  the  Society,  as  declared  by  the  preamble  to  its  constitution, 
were  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  country  by  attracting  attention,  elicit- 
ing the  views,  and  confirming  the  efforts  of  the  great  class  composing  the  agri- 
cmtural  community,  and  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  better  organization,  and 
more  extended  usefulness  among  all  State,  county,  and  other  agricultural  so- 
cieties. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  2d  of  February,  1858,  since  which 
they  have  been  regularly  continued.  The  first  number  of  the  tmnsactions  was 
issued  in  August,  1853,  and  was  continued  quarterly  for  the  first  year,  8ino« 
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which  time  its  issne  has  been  annual.  The  first  Mr  was  held  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1853,  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Annual  exhibitions  had  also  been  held  in 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  at  which  there  had 
been  expended  upward  of  $100,000.  In  1857,  it  held  a  national  trial  of  reap- 
ers and  mowers  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  unequaled  by  any  similar  exhibition  that 
had  ever  been  held — the  illustrated  report  of  wmch,  together  with  the  other 
operations  of  the  Society,  had  given  it  a  high  position  among  the  national  agri- 
cultural societies  of  the  world. 

It  had  already  been  stated  that  the  first  extended  experiments  in  the  culture 
of  sugar-cane,  in  this  country,  were  made  at  the  expense,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Society,  for  which  purpose  seed  was  imported  from  France  suffi- 
cient to  plant  one  hundred  acres,  and  results  obtained  from  ninety  locations, 
extending  from  the  province  of  New-Brunswick  to  Mexico,  and  from  Florida  to 
Washington  Territory. 

It  would  thus  be  seen  that  the  Society  has  its  distinct  sphere  of  operations, 
within  which  its  proceedings  had  been  steadily  conducted,  aqd  that  it  afforded 
a  common  ground  on  which  those  of  every  shade  of  opinion  could  meet  as 
brethren  in  the  prosecution  of  a  common  interest. 

4.— AGRICULTURE  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

At  the  present  time,  when  we  have  so  many  among  us  who  are  engai^ed  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  a  few  reflections  upon  Agriculture  as  a  profession  will  not 
be  considered  inappropriate  or  out  of  place.  Poets  have  sung  of  the  beauties, 
advantages  and  pleasures  of  this  glorious  life.  Statesmen,  after  the  turmoil  and 
labor  of  political  life,  and  the  contentions  of  the  Legislative  Hall,  have  gladly 
Sought  repose  and  retirement  on  the  farm.  Merchants,  when  the  vexations  and 
toils  and  uncertainties  of  their  calling  have  worn  out  tbeir  health  and  energy, 
longingly  hope  to  spend  the  remnant  of  their  days  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil. 
Professional  men,  harassed  with  their  cares  and  responsibilities,  and  their 
rough  contests  with  their  fellow-men,  fondly  indulge  in  the  same  expectation— 
and  those  who  have  tried  it  have  found  their  fullest  expectations  realized. 

Aiiriculture,  of  course,  has  its  cares  and  annoyances.  Every  profession  has 
these  to  encounter.  It  is  fore-ordained  that  man  must  live  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow — and  industry  and  care  and  labor  are  requisite  for  success  in  every  employ- 
ment. We  speak  by  comparison  when  we  say,  that  the  culture  of  the  soil  com- 
bines more  positive  pleasures,  with  fewer  disagreeable  incidents,,  than  any  other 
calling.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  most  independent  life  which  any  man  can 
follow.  While  the  politician,  and  the  merchant,  and  the  professional  man,  and 
the  editor,  must  have  daily  intercourse  with  men,  and  must  exercise  prudence 
and  forbearance,  and  must  humor  this  one,  and  consult  the  prejudices  of  the 
other,  and  must  bear  with  ill-temper,  and  ignorance,  snd  unreasonable  require- 
ments ^f  those  with  whom  they  have  dealings,  the  farmer,  on  the  contrary,  is 
independent  of  them  all.  When  his  crop  is  ready  for  the  market,  he  has  only 
to  sell  at  the  highest  price  he  can  get,  and  here  his  necessary  intercourse  with 
all  others  ends.  He  may  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  regardless  of  the 
opinions  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  the  most  healthful  of  all  pursuits.  The  statistics  of 
mortality  prove  the  farmer  to  be  longer-lived,  in  the  general,  than  any  other 
class.  While  he  has  principally  physical  labor  to  perform,  other  professions  have 
mental  labors  in  addition,  which  harass  the  mind  and  wear  down  the  constitu- 
tion. Farming,  it  is  true,  is  a  laborious  life  ;  but  this  very  labor  strengthens  the 
frame,  conduces  to  health,  promotes  longevity,  and  gives  zest  to  the  planter's 
life. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  farming  is  about  as  remunerative  as  any  other  profession. 
Ten  merchants  fail  in  business  where  one  farmer  does.  Professional  men  rarely 
grow  rich  from  their  professions  alone,  and  politicians  notoriously  die  poor, 
unless  they  accumulate  wealth  by  stealing. 

If  the  farmer,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  has  been  able  only  to  *'  make  both  ends 
meet,*'  he  has  done  well— for  his  property  is  increasing  and  accumulating  all 
the  time.  In  fact,  it  is  a  much  more  profitable  business  than  many  of  those 
engaged  in  it  are  themselves  aware  of    True,  the  farmer  has  to  encounter  occa- 
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■ionallj  bad  leaions  and  short  cropa,  and  low  prices ;  bat,  in  the  loni^  mn,  Ae 
general  average  is  favorable  to  him.  And  what  he  falls  short  in  one  year,  he  is 
vei^  apt  U>  mike  up  in  another. 

The  farmers  and  planters  of  the  South,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  constitute 
the  great  conservative  class  of  the  country.  They  are  not  so  subject  to  violent 
excitement,  and  are  not  so  easily  carried  away  by  passion,  as  the  commercial 
and  manu^Qturing  classes  of  the  large  cities.  Where  they  are  educated  and 
intelligent,  as  most  of  them  are,  they  are  averse  to  everything  like  mob-law,  and 
insubordination.  "  0,  fortutuLtot  Agricolas,  si  sua  bona  norint,^^  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  Latin  poet  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  remark  may  be 
made  with  still  greater  truth  at  the  present  day. — Lynchburg  Virginian. 

5.— AGRICULTURE  OF  VIRGINLA  AND  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Hod.  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  of  Virginia,  in  a  recent  agricultural  address, 
gives  some  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  wheat  capaeities  and  growth  of 
his  own  State,  as  compared  with  that  of  England. 

Less  than  a  century  ago  the  entire  production  of  wheat  in  England  fell  short 
of  sixteen  millions  of  bushels.  By  the  returns  of  1863 — the  latest  authentie 
returns  which  I  have  seen — ^her  prodnotion  was  ninety  millions  of  bushels,  aver- 
aging a  yield  of  thirty  bushels  upon  every  acre  cultivated  in  wheat,  and  yield- 
ing from  three  millions  of  acres  a  product  nearly  equal  to  that  grown  in  the 
thirty-one  States  and  Territories  of  this  vast  ConfederacVi  coverintf  three  mil- 
lions of  square  miles.  If  any  fact  could  more  strongly  illustrate  the  capacity 
of  the  soil  to  remunerate  the  labor  of  man,  it  would  be  that  this  increase  in 
every  other  product  and  in  the  number  and  quality  of  their  live  stock  has  been 
in  the  same  proportion.  England  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  commercial 
and  manufacturing  power  on  the  globe ;  her  navies  ride  in  every  sea,  and  the 
evidences  of  her  mechanical  skill  are  scattered  over  every  laud,  and  yet  it 
appears  from  the  returns  of  her  income  tax  that  the  net  revenue  of  all  her 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  of  all  her  immense  personal  capital,  does  not 
exceed  two  thirds  of  the  net  income  from  the  agricultural  productions  of  that 
small  island. 

\  England,  including  Wales,  is  in  territorial  extent  less  than  Virgkiia,  and  yet 
jfche  entire  product  of  wheat  in  this  State  from  the  harvest  of  t^M^>  aa  appears 
py  the  census,  was  but  11,212,616,  exhibiting  an  average  of  seven  raishels  to  the 
Here  for  the  land  in  cultivation  in  that  grain  ;  an  average,  by-tfie4>y,  for  the 
Btttte  greater  than  can  be  justified  upon  any  principle  of  calculation  that  can 
pe  made  to  apply  from  the  materials  rurnished  oy  the  census. 

To  whot,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  this  vast  superiority  of  England  over  this 
State  and  over  this  valley  in  the  production  of  wheat  ?  Is  it  to  her  soil  and 
elimate  ?  Far  from  it.  Nearly  three  millions  of  acres  of  her  lands  remain 
entirely  unproductive,  having  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  at  cultivation,  and 
of  her  remaining  surface  two  thirds,  at  least,  are  ungrateful  and  stubborn 
lands,  which  human  industry  alone  has  subdued.  The  southern  part  of  the 
island  is  composed  of  granite  soils,  similar  to  those  of  the  New-England  States. 
In  the  north,  the  mountains  which  separate  England  from  Scotland  cover  with 
their  ramifications  the  larger  part  of  seven  counties  ;  wherever  the  ground  is 
not  hilly  it  is  in  general  naturally  marshy.  The  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Cam- 
bridge, now  reckoned  among  the  most  productive,  were  formerly  but  one  vast 
marsh,  partially  covered  by  the  sea,  like  the  polders  of  Holland  opposite  them, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cnannel.  Numerous  peat-mosses  still  show  the  primi- 
tive state  of  the  country.  In  other  portions  are  extensive  sands  abandoned  by 
the  sea,  such  as  the  county  of  Norfolk,  where  that  system  of  agriculture  arose 
which  has  made  the  fortune  of  England.  Several  of  the  counties  consist  of 
stiff  clay  land^  which  is  found  exceedingly  troublesome  to  cultivate.  Left  to 
itself,  tnis  clay  never  dries  in  England,  and  when  not  transformed  by  manure 
and  improved "oy  draining,  farmers  despair  of  making  an3rthing  of  it.  In  a  por- 
tion of  the  island  chalky  lands  of  an  indifferent  quality  prevail,  the  chalk  show- 
ing itself  almost  in  a  pure  state  on  the  surface.  Less  than  one  third  of  its  area 
is  composed  of  sandy  clay  soils,  and  the  loams  of  the  lower  valleys.  The  riven 
being  short  and  the  valleys  narrow,  alluvial  lands  are  rather  scarce. 
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A  considerable  portion  of  the  soQ  of  this  valley  is  argillAoeons — a  soft  loam 
upon  a  substratnm  of  clay.  Limestone,  with  its  associated  slaty  and  silicious 
Uuids,  varying  in  color  from  the  deepest  blue  to  a  light  gray,  and  presenting 
every  modification  of  textnre,  occupy  all  the  intervening  space  from  the  yellow 
■uidstone  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  h^hter  colored  sandstone  of  the  North  Moun- 
tain. Notwithstanding  the  general  diffusion  of  limestone  rock  in  this  valley,  it 
k  stated  by  Prof.  Rodgers,  upon  analysis,  our  soil  is  found  to  contain  little  or 
no  calcareous  matter  even  where  taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lime- 
stone rock,  and  the  same  phenomenon  was  observed  by  his  brother  and  himself 
in  the  corresponding  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  If  this  be  so, 
still  nature  has  bountifully  diffused  throughout  this  section  of  the  State  lime- 
stone rock  yielding  80,  90»  and  even  96  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
may  readily  be  applied  to  the  soil  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  found 
beneficial.  Without  going  further  into  a  detail  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  two  regions,  it  may  be  very  safely  asserted  that  the  soil  of  this  valley, 
and  especiallj^  in  the  counties  of  Clarke,  Jefferson,  and  Berkley,  are,  in  all  their 
natural  constituents,  superior  to  the  lands  in  England. 

6.— INTRODUCTION  OF  COTTON  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

In  our  last  issue,  Judge  Clayton,  speaking  of  the  agricultural  advancement  of 
the  South,  makes  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  cotton  which  calls 
forth  the  following  in  the  Southern  Rural  Gentleman : 

That  General  Clark  was  the  first  to  introduce  cotton  seed  into  some  portion  of 
the  South,  Judge  Clayton's  assertion  is  sufficient  evidence,  hut  that  he  intro- 
duced the  first  cotton  seed  into  the  Southern  country,  as  the  Judge^s  unremitting 
language  certainlv  leads  Uft  to  understand,  and  which  is  probably  attributable  to 
the  haste  to  which  he  alludes  in  which  his  address  was  prepared,  is  not,  I  think, 
borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  plant. 

If  my  recollection  of  what  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  be  correct  Judffe  Clay- 
ton must  be  in  error  as  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  cotton.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  establish  the  certainty  of  the  date  of  the  shipment  of 
eotton  in  order  to  show  the  Judge  to  have  been  led  into  error  on  tbis  subject. 
History  speaks  plainly  on  this  point :  **  The  first  culture  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  deserves  commemoration.  This  year  (1621)  the  seeds  were  planted  ss  an 
experiment ;  and  their  plentiful  coming  up  was,  at  that  early  day,  a  subject  of 
interest  in  America  and  England.** — (Bancroft's  United  States,  1st  vol.,  p.  179, 
twelfth  edition.)  By  reference  to  the  author  just  quoted,  it  may  be  seen  that 
a  rather  remarkable  series  of  events  occurred  about  the  same  time.  The  events 
are  these :  In  August,  1620,  negroes  as  slaves,  were  first  introduced  into  Vir- 
ginia ;  in  1621  the  first  crop  of  cotton,  of  which  we  have  record,  was  grown  in 
Virginia;  in  Jul^,  1621,  the  first  written  constitution  was  ordainefl  and  estab- 
Ibhed  in  Virginia,  for  **  the  greatest  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the 
prevention  of  injustice,  grievances,  and  oppression.** 

Although  I  have,  apparently,  taken  issue  with  the  Judge  as  to  a  matter  of  fact, 
permit  me  to  express  my  sympathy  in  his  feelings  and  coincidence  in  his  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

7.— THE  TOBACCO  INTEREST. 

The  following  joint  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  tobacco  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  nations,  were    introduced,  by  unanimous  consent,  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Bowie,  of  Maryland. 
The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  : 
Joint  Ricsolutioks  in  relation  to  the  Tobacco  trade  of  the  United  States  with 

foreign  nations. 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  dmgress  assembled^  That  the  trade  in  tobacco  witli  Great  Britain,  France, 
S(>ain,  Portugal,  Austria,  Brazil,  and  all  other  foreign  nations,  is  clogged  with 
restrictions  and  limitations  wholly  inconsistent  with  a  fair  reciprocal  condition 
of  commerce  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  United  States  and  those  natioai 
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respectively,  and  is,  therefore,  tmsatiBfaotory  to  the  States  of  Yiigmia,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut,  in  which 
the  article  of  tobacco  is  an  important  if  not  the  chief  staple  of  agricnltoral 
product. 

Skc.  2.  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  use  its  utmost  power  by  negotiation  or  other  constitutional  means  to  obtain 
a  modification  or  reduction  on  the  part  of  said  foreign  nations  of  the  duties  and 
restrictions  imposed  by  them  on  the  importation  of  American  tobacco,  and  to 
this  end  to  employ  all  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  powers  which  the  Con- 
stitution haa  confided  in  it,  in  producing  a  more  just  and  equal  reciprocity  in  a 
trade  so  deeply  involving  the  value  of  that  portion  of  the  Agricultural  laoor  of 
the  country  in  which  at  least  one  fourth  of  tne  confederacy  is  concerned. 

Sec.  Z.  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  with 
China  and  Japan  present  a  fair  and  fitting  occasion  for  the  enlargement  and  ex- 
tension of  the  tooacco  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  tie  duty  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  use  all  their  exertions  within  the  limits  of 
constitutional  power,  to  foster  and  encouragb  the  introduction  of  Amerioao 
tobacco  as  an  article  of  use  among  the  people  of  those  nations. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  diplomatic  negotiations  with  England, 
Franco,  Spain,  and  Austria,  as  well  as  with  China  and  Japan,  ought  to  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  practicable  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  modification  of  the  existing  systems  of  revenue  and 
taxation  of  those  nations,  in  respect  to  American  tobacco ;  and  for  this  purpose 
instructions  ought  to  be  ffiven  to  our  foreign  ministers,  consuls,  and  commercial 
agents,  in  those  nations,  oy  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  to  use  all  their 
constitutional  and  legitimate  functions  in  producing  so  desirable  a  result. 


DEPABTMENT  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


1— GOLD  REGIONS  OF  GEORGIA. 

In  the  South  Countryman,  a  new  agricultural  magazine,  published  at  Man* 
etta,  Georgia,  we  find  an  able  paper,  by  M.  S.  Stephens,  on  the  gold  mines  of 
Georgia. 

The  area  covered  by  them  is  about  150  miles  in  length,  and  extends  from 
Columbia  county  to  the  State  line  on  the  north.  The  aggregate  yield  has  been 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.    We  extract  as  follows  : 

Its  whole  'extent  is  over  700  miles  in  lene^th,  and  200  in  breadth.  In  Geor^a, 
it  extends  from  Columbia  countj,  on  the  S.  E.,  to  the  State  line  on  the  north. 
The  predominating  rocks  are  mica  slate,  granite,  gneiss,  talcose  elate,  and  hom- 
blcnoe.  The  quantity  of  gold  obtained  since  1829,  when  first  discovered,  can 
never  be  ascertained  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  ;  as  it  was  carried  ofif  and 
sold  to  merchants  and  adventurers  for  eight  years  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Mint  at  this  place.  During  that  period,  there  were  twice  as  many  hands 
.employed  in  washing ;  and  most  of  the  rich  branch  and  river  deposits  were  ex- 
hausted before  any  correct  data  were  furnished  for  determining  the  amount 
made ;  but  taking  the  six  millions  coined  at  the  Mint  since,  and  comparing  the 
number  of  hands  engaged  with  the  former  period,  we  cannot  be  fiir  firom  the 
truth  in  estimating  the  yield  at  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Since  the  discovexy 
of  gold  in  California,  the  most  of  our  miners  have  left  for  that  country,  under 
the  impression  that  thev  would  suddenly  make  fortunes  ;  which,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretteo,  has  proved  to  t)e  fallacious.  After  enduring  unheard-of  hardships  and 
privations,  thousands  of  them  have  perished  from  the  effects  of  climate,  or  still 
remain  there,  believing  that  somethmg  may  turn  up,  and  they  may  yet  realise 
their  fond  hopes.  "Vvhile  some  few  have  succeeded,  the  majority  are  doomed 
to  live  and  die  without  success.  In  the  last  few  months  a  new  spirit  of  enters 
prise  has  been  infused  into  the  people  here,  partly  by  the  accidental  diseoveiy 
of  very  rich  vein  mines,  and  partly  by  the  mtroduction  of  the  new  California 
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b^dranlie  process  of  washing — by  caDalling  the  riTer.from  the  mounUins,  tweWe 
miles  off,  to  the  gold  belt,  'which  will  give  a  water  power  acting  from  an  altitude 
of  200  to  800  feet  above  the  ravine  and  river  bede — enabling  the  miner  to  use 
the  water  several  times.  The  company  engaged  in  this  great  enterprise  are 
f^m  North  Carolina,  and  the  works  are  superintended  by  Vv.  Van  Dyke,  who 
has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  California  and  North  Carolina  with 
success ;  and  must,  by  his  extensive  practical  knowledge,  realize  his  most 
sanguine  ejrpectations,  and  produce  a  complete  revolution  in  the  mining  busi- 
ness throughout  the  country.  ^ 

He  says  that,  with  a  heaa  of  water  of  80  to  100  feet,  acting  from  a  hose-pipe 
1^  inches  in  diameter  on  a  silicious  clay  and  decomposed  slate,  one  hand  can 
remove  more  in  a  day  than  twenty  in  the  ordinary  way.  Professor  Blake,  in 
his  report  to  the  company  upon  a  careful  survey  of  this  region,  says  :  **  That 
grouna  which  will  yield  one  fifth  of  a  cent  per  bushel,  will  pay  good  profits, 
and  such  as  yields  60  cents  per  hand  each  day,  will  pay  $10  oy  tils  process." 
If  these  estimates  are  sustained  by  practical  apphcation,  Lumpkin  county 
alone  will  yield  several  millions  a  year. 

The  extent  of  auriferous  ground  which  will  pay  heavy  profits  is  very  consid- 
erable— embracing  a  belt  50  miles  long,  and  frum  a  half  to  three  miles  wide — 
averaging  a  mile  in  width.  As  Prol  Blake,  in  his  report,  estimates  the  field 
from  the  Chcstatee  river  to  the  Yahoola  creek,  to  contain  1000  acres  of  such 
paying  land  in  a  distance  of  8  miles,  which  will  pay  six  millions  of  dollars :  on  the 
same  basis  of  calculation,  the  20  miles  from  the  Yahoola  creek  to  the  big  Savan- 
nah on  the  Etowah  river,  two  miles  wide,  will  yield  more  than  $160,000,000. 
This  is  exclusive  of  what  may  be  obtained  from  the  numerous  veins  which 
will  be  discovered  by  denuding  the  hills,  and  thus  enabling  the  miner  to  reach 
his  ores  and  select  them  without  the  expense  and  tedious  working  by  the  usual 
mode. 

2— THE  SOUTHERN  OIL  COMPANY. 

The  NctD-Orleans  BvlUtin  uses  the  following  language  in  noticing  the  new 
Southern  Oil  Company  : 

The  company  have  pursued  a  most  judicious  policy  in  introducing  the  oil. 
Knowing  that  the  oil  heretofore  manufactured  from  rosin  was  impure  and  unfit 
for  lubricating  purposes,  and  that  almost  everj  engineer  had  tried  and  con- 
demned it,  they  have  refused,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  dispose  of  their  machin- 
ery oil  except  to  planters,  preferring  to  nave  experiments  and  tests  mode  by  par- 
ties of  acknowledged  ability,  whose  evidence  would  forever  put  to  rest  the 
opinions  of  those  who  were  disposed  to  condemn  without  giving  it  a  lair  trial. 
Tne  result  proves  that  they  areued  correctly  in  moving  slowly  but  surely,  and 
thus  in  the  end  saving  much  delay.  The  evidence  now  presented  is  overwhelm- 
ing and  incontrovertible.  It  has  been  forced  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  oil, 
and  that  after  being  put  to  the  severest  tests,  such  an  ordeal,  in  truth,  as  was 
never  thought  of  applying^  to  sperm  or  lard  oil. 

We  take  a  peculiar  pnde  in  calling  attention  to  this  grand  Southern  move- 
ment, and  to  note  Ob  progress  aad  tinal  success.  Wo  were  among  its  earliest 
advocates,  yet,  from  the  peculiar  position  we  held  in  the  company,  we  could 
not  consistently  take  up  our  pen  against  public  opinion,  for  no  matter  how 
firmly  we  believed  in  the  ultimate  results,  we  were  not  fortified  with  facts. 

Now,  we  can  with  safety  congratulate  the  entire  South  on  the  acquisition  of  an- 
other powerful  weapon  oi  defence  against  the  aggression  of  the  North.  The  South- 
em  Oil  Company  is  a  fixed  and  permanent  institution  of  the  South  ;  and  it  will  not 
be  many  years  before  it  will  oe  as  important  as  a  revenue  as  is  our  sugar  or 
cotton.  This  is  no  random  assertion.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the 
amount  of  oil  consumed  on  machinery  in  the  United  States,  which  is  computed 
by  competent  practical  machinists  at  not  less  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions 
of  gallons  per  annum  !  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  consumption  is  increas- 
ing with  almost  incalculable  rapidity,  and  to  estimate  what  will  be  required 
for  lubricating  purposes  alone  at  the  expiration  of  even  five  years  from  the 
present  time,  would  bo  an  (almost)  herculean  task. 

Independent  of  the  natural  increase  in  exery  description  of  machinery  for 
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manafAOtaring  purposes,  the  rapid  increase  in  steam  navigation,  the  eompletion 
of  railways  now  under  contract,  and  the  thotlsand  and  one  channels  of  consump- 
tion in  the  varioos  branches  of  agricultural  pursuits — all  these  we  will  set 
aside,  and  take  for  example,  to  illustrate  our  position,  the  single  item  of 
increased  demand  on  the  railroads  already  in  operation. 

We  hazard  little  in  predicting  that  it  will  require  the  erection  of  at  least 
three  factories  per  annum,  each  of  the  capacity  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Southern  Oil  Company,  to  meet  the  wants  growing  out  of  the  increase  in  trans- 
portation of  freight  and  passengers  on  the  roads  now  completed. 

The  falling  on  in  the  whale  fisheries  has  been  the  source  of  serious  alarm 
among  those  interested  in  mechanical  pursuits  for  several  years  past. 

A  substitute  has  become  an  actual  necessity,  and  it  is  now  furnished  by  the 
South  in  inexhaustible  profusion.  It  is  a  monopoly  under  the  control  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  South ;  and  one  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  be  turned  toprofitr 
able  account.  Want  of  space  precludes  our  pursuing  this  subject  further  to-day ; 
but  we  cannot  bring  this  article  to  a  close,  without  calling  on  our  merchants 
and  capitalists  to  foster  and  encourage  home  industry  and  Southern  enterprise. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  incumbent  .upon  the  South  to  protect  her  own 
interest ;  and  nothing  so  largely  contributes  to  wealth  and  inaependence  as  to 
make  all  the  resources  which  nature  has  given  us  available  and  productive. 

3.— MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  THE  WORLD. 
The  value  of  precious  metals  produced  per  annum  ^in  the  United  States,  as 
compared  with  Europe,  is  estimated  in  the  Encyclopadia  BrUamdca  thus : 

PnuwiA £4,100,000 


United  Stat«9 £16,630,625 

Great  Britain. 20,035,375 

AuatralU 8,214,167 

Mexico 6,350,000 

Russian  Empire 5,258,333 

Franc©  8,177,604 

Chili 2,738,313 

Rest  of  South  America 3,370.000 

Austrian  Bmpire  355,958 

An  approximate  attempt  at  exhibiting  a  complete  view  of  the  metallic  prod- 
uce of  the  world  for  lo54,  has  been  made  in  the  subjoined  table  by  Mr 
Whitney : 

Table  of  Mrtallig  Produce  for  1854. 


Belgium 1,953.123 

Spam .  1,670.087 

Sweden  and  Nonraj 1,187,687 

Saxonjr 303,125 

HartiDiatrict 239.081 

Italy 173,437 

Switiorland 78,125 


COONTRIBS. 


SILTBR. 


COPPKE.      SIXO. 


Rttitsia 

Bireden, 

Norway, 

Great  Britain, . . . 

Belgium, 

Pruitsia, 

Harti, 

Saxony, 

R«it  of  Germany, 

Au-ttria, 

Switzerland,... 

France, 

Spain, 

Italy, 

Africa, 

£ast    Iudie.<}    and 

So.  A-ia 

Australia,  Occaui- 


lbs.  troy. 

60,000 

2 


100 


lbs.  troy. 
68,000 
3,500 
17,000 
70,000 


lbs.  avoir. 


7,000 


ChUo 

Bolivia, 

Peru, ........ 

Ecuador  and  New 
Granada, 

Braiil,  

Mexico, 

Cuba, 

United  Ststos.  in- 
cluding Califor- 
nil 


6,700 

'4J666 

25,000 

150,000 
1.000 
1.200 
1,900 

15.000 

ejooo 
10,000 


30,000 
80,000 
60,000 
3,(.00 
90.000 


5,000 
125,000 


500,000 


2,500,000 


100 
60 


10 


5,000 


8.000 

250,000 

130,000 

30,000 

130,000 

700 

1,750,000 


tons. 
8,500 
1,500 
500 

14,500 

ijsoo 

150 
50 

3,300 


500 
250 
800 

3,000 

3,500 
14,000 


tons. 
4,000 

40 

*  i'oot) 

18,000 

33,000 

10 


1,500 


tons 
900 
200 

61,666 
1,000 
8,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1,000 
7,000 

1,566 

30.000 

500 


tons. 
200,000 
150,000 
5,000 
3,000,000 
300,000 
150,000 

'  7,000 
100,000 
^5,000 

15,000 
600,000 

40,000 


200,000       4,500 


!^,000 


22,000 


•1,000,000 


1,600 


2.000 


3,500 


6,000 


15,000 


1,000,000 


Total... 


479,950|   2,812,200    4,200.000 


13.660 


66,850 


60,550|  133,000  5,792,000 
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4.— SOUTHERN  SHOE  FACTORIES. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  .New-Orleans  Crescent.  What  the  merits 
of  the  writer's  proposals  are,  we  haTe  no  means,  at  present,  of  knowing.  Un- 
doubtedly the  matter  is  of  great  importance.  The  disastrous  failure,  however) 
which  attended  the  Shoe  Factory  in  Charleston,  some  years  ago,  has  disheart- 
ened many  who  we^  once  yeiy  hopeful. 

The  importance  of  the  shoe  trade  to  both  sections  of  the  country  need  only 
be  suggested  to  cause  the  subject  herein  referred  to,  to  acquire  additional  im- 
portance. When  the  vast  amount  of  capital  (amounting  to  many  millions)  is 
observed,  the  most  careless  man  will  consider  with  attention  any  system  by 
which  the  profits  from  those  millions  can  be  controlled.  We  find  from  the 
census  of  1^0  that  there  were  in  the  Southern  States  at  that  time  3,204,813 
slaves,  and  it  is  certain  that  at  ^his  time  there  is  at  least  that  number,  for  whom 
their  masters  buy  at  least  two  pairs  of  shoes  yearly — making  a  total  of  6,408,- 
626  pairs.  These  shoes  will  cost  this  year  the  Southern  planters  at  least  $7,- 
209,794. 

In  the  State  of  Louisiana  alone,  following  the  same  calculations  and  author- 
ity, there  will  be  paid  for  this  article  the  sum  of  $660,820.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, in  the  compass  of  this  article,  to  show  what  a  large  business  is  done 
with  the  whites  of  tne  South.  Most  of  this  large  sum  goes  to  enrich  Northern 
manufacturers,  the  larger  part'  to  Massachusetts.  This  view  shows  it  to  be  a 
subject  of  great  magmtude  to*the  South.  The  writer  has  at  his  control  a  sys- 
tem by  which  the  Southern  man  can  not  only  make  all  these  articles  as  well 
and  as  cheaply  as  they  are  now  made,  but  actually  far  cheaper,  and  at  least  as 
good — some  say  better.  It  can  be  done  by  our  negroes,  with  but  a  very  small 
number  of  men  skilled  in  the  art.  It  can  be  done  without  any  loss  of  mtcrest 
in  the  purchase  of  leather,  but  actually  with  a  saving  therein.  It  can  be  done 
with  a  speed  and  accuracy  astonishing,  and  the  amount  of  capital  required  is  so. 
small  that  it  seems  ridiculously  so  when  compared  with  the  results. 

In  the  present  state  of  internal  at&irs,  every  dollar  saved  to  the  South  from 
the  sales  of  its  products,  is  one  strong  tower  of  defence  to  our  peculiar  system. 
It  is  said  the  South  cannot  manufacture  for  itself ;  but  that  is  merely  a  weak 
belief  in  an  assumed  axiom.  The  writer  knows,  from  personal  observation, 
that  he  can,  with  any  negroes  who  are  capable  of  running  a  sewing  machine, 
manufacture  all  kinds  of  shoes  and  boots,  <bc.,  <&c.  ;  and  that,  too,  with  a  yield 
of  at  least  five,  and  probably  ten  pairs  each  day,  to  every  hand  employed  in  his 
fiujtory ;  and  out  of^l20  hands  employed,  he  will  only  need  20  who  are  brought 
up  to  the  trade. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE, 


1.— RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

Tbi  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  Richmond,  is  estimated  at 
over  $6,000,000,  and  the  product  in  the  last  yeor  reached  about  $20,000,000. 
The  population  now  reaches  in  the  vicinity  of  46,000,  of  which  about  one  third 
are  blacks.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  the  city,  is  $18,423,343,  of  per- 
sonal estate,  $9,876,371. 

By  the  census  of  1860,  the  population  of  Richmond  showed  as  follows  : 

Male.  Vemftlo.  Total. 

White 7,788 7,491 16,274 

Free  Colored. 1,076 1,294 2,369 

SUve, 6,807 4,620 9,927 


Total, 14,165 18,406 27,670 
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The  City  was  settled  in  1742,  slnee  which  the  popnlatioii  has  shown : 

1790 8,761 

1800 6,787 

1810 9,786 

1820.; 12,067 

1880 16,060 

1840 20,1§8 

1850 .• 27.670 

'  Of  the  total  firee  population  in  1850,  2,102  were  foreigners,  14,188  were  Xit- 

finians,  268  were  from  Maryland,  161  from  Maseachnsetts,  254  from  New-Yortc, 
02  from  North  Carolina,  206  from  Pennsylvania  ;  of  the  foreigners,  686  were 
Irish  and  740  Germans.  From  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  the  public  works 
of  Virginia  are  being  pressed,  a  great  fntnre  may  be  anticipated  for  her  delight- 
fol  and  attractive  capital. 


2.— THE  SUGAR  CROP  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

The  New-Ybrk  Commercial  List  adverts  to  the  large  and  gratifying  increase 
in  the  Sugar  business  of  the  country,  and  estimates  Uie  crop  now  coming  into 
market  at  from  800.000  hogsheads  to  325,000  hogsheads.  Certainly  at  this 
moment  the  high  prices  which  are  ruling  under  the  probabilities  of  a  larse  crop, 
must  be  most  satisfactory  to  our  planters.  Perhaps  expected  difficulties  wiUi 
Spain  about  Cuba  may  have  something  to  do  with  it  The  average  prices  for 
last  year  were : 

1866.  1869. 

Cuba, 6  60 8  69 

New-Orleans, 6  72 9  04 

Porto  Rico, '. 7  06 9  41 

Havana  White, 9  08 11  87 

Brown, 7  86 9  69 

Manilla, 6  86 8  68 

Brazil  White, 8  87 — 

"  •    Brown, 6  79 9  74 

Receipts  of  Foreign  in  the  United  States 


From  1st  J»na»ry  to  81at  December,  1858. 

Hhds. 

and 

tierces. 

Barrels. 

Boxea. 

Bags. 

Total 

tons. 

At  New-York 

216.039 
28,316 
»3,404 
26,83S 
1,818 
20,716 

12,758 
727 
2,880 
4,069 
83 
2,936 

183,138 
51,575 
16,457 
14,829 

21..^87 
6,650 

65,757 
58,709 
18.60 
22,818 

810 

163,134 
29,475- 
23,791 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimoi^ 

New-Orleana 

Other  Ports 

2022T 
4,861 

13,614 

Total  Receipts  

328,031 
23,410 

23,458 

294,03^ 
13139 

166,744 
20,312 

956.100 

Add  Stock  at  all  the  Porti,  January  1, 1858 

15,52» 

Total  Supply 

Deduct  Exports  and  Shipments  Inland  to  \ 

Cmada  from  all  the  Porta  in  1858. .  ) 

351.441 
16,612 

23,453 
280 

307,175 
13,682 

187.0.^f 
19,293 

270,629 
12,535 

Deduct  Stock  at  all  the  Ports,  January  1, 1859... 

334,029 

14,200 

23,173 

293,493 
25,781 

167,763 
5,031 

258,104 
13^6 

Total  Gonsumntion  of  Foreitm 

320,729 

23,173 

267,712 

162,732 

M4J58 

Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1858,  as  above 
.Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1857 


344,758  Tom. 

,  .241,766       " 


Increase  in  1858. 


2,9W 
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€muMBiptl(m  of  Voreign  in  1858 244,768  Toaa. 

Add  crop  of  1857"'68  of  Loudana,  Tex&s,  Florida,  &c.,  the  bulk  of  which  eame  ) 

to  market  in  1858,  and  aaaamUig  the  Stock  1st  Janaaiy,  each  year,  to  S  148,784  ^ 

be  equal ) 

Wonld  make  the  total  eoaimmption  in  the  United  States  ot  Cane  Sugar  in  1858.  .888,492  ** 

Total  coDsompaon  oTDoaiestie  And  Foreign  in  1857 280,765  ** 

Increase  in  1868 107,727  " 


8.— COMMERCE  OF  OHAKLESTON. 

In  otir  last  we  «poke  of  the  improvement  going  on  at  the  bar  of  Charleston 
in  deepening  the  channel.  Since  then  we  have  seen  a  statement  in  the  Charlet' 
Urn  Mercury,  that  although  the  direct  importations  from  abroad  last  year  wer* 
lower  than  usual,  the  stocks  on  hand  of  every  kind  are  very  heavy,  and  every 
inducement  is  opened  to  the  Country  Merchants  to  purchase  there. 


T<ett. 

No.  of  Tessels 
engaged  in 
the  trade. 

Datlablo 
valne  of 
Imports. 

Duties. 

Yalae 

of 

Exports. 

1860 J 

^           256 
807 
248 
272 
324 
296 
812 
284 
826 

$2,104,091 
2,320,387 
1,802,995 
1,706,636 
1,495,266 
1,873,701 
1,984,205 
2.118,947 
912,828 

$525,744  03 
628,240  88 
440,620  45 
422.859  10 
884,876  00 
606,244  00 
467,825  55 
527,330  33 
800,693  11 

$13,398,736 

1861 

11,977,283 
13,887,i>e8 
12,697,961 
12,245,716 
14,494,853 
16,777,948 
15,790,782 
19,321,585 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

Total 

2,620 

$16,313,996 

$4,204,240  95 

$130,592,427 

Average  amount  of  exports  for  last  eight  years,  $15,324,058. 


KXPOBTS  TO 

Rusia $296,186 

Sweden  and  Nonraj 148,53.3 

Denmark 43,655 

Hamburg 141,952 

Bremeu 631,091 

Holland 253,028 

England 12,507,584 

ScotUnd 177,553 

Ireland 11,645 

British  West  Indiee 44,271 

France  oo  the  Atlantic 2,870,922 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 1,059,665 

Belgium 48,500 


XZPOBTS  TO 


Cuba $431,281 


Sardinia . 

Brasil 

Uruguay 

Mexico 

Porto  Rico 

Canary  Islands. 

Spain 

Africa 

Austria 


49,641 

88,478 

11,368 

1,500 

38,032 

550 

602,877 

4,254 

114,024 


Total $19,321,585 


4.— ST.  LOUIS  IN  1858. 

We  have  just  received,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  St.  Louis,  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
that  city,  in  pamphlet  form,  for  1858. 

By  the  census  of  this  year,  the  total  population  is  ascertained  to  be  136,3S9, 
being  a  duplication  since  the  census  of  1850,  there  being  a  decline  in  the  actual 
number  of  negroes  in  that  time.  Of  this  total  population,  59,G67  only  are  Amer- 
icans, the  Irish  number  22,014,  and  the  Germans  43,874,  the  Negroes  are  1,681 
free^  and  1,484  slaves. 

The  receipt  of  some  articles  of  produce  were  as  follows : 

Tobaooo, hhds.    6.174 

Hemp, bales 81,000 

Flour, bbls 687,453 

.      Wheat, bushels 3,765,759 

Sugar, hhds 50,700 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  tables  are  made  out,  it  is  impossible  without 
great  labor  to  get  at  the  results.    We  trust  that  this  will  be  avoided  hereafter. 

uiyiu^eu  uy  -'k^j  ^.^  ^^^^  jx  t \_ 
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6.— IMPORTS  OF  IRON. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  atumtity  and  value  of  Iron  and  Sted^  and  fnanufaetwrea 
thereof  imported  into  the  United  Statee  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80^ 
1866,  1857  and  1858. 


1856. 


1857. 


1868. 


B«rIron 

Rod  Iron 

Hoop  Iron 

Sheet  Iron 

Pig  Iron 

Old  and  Senp  Iron 

Railroad  Iron ».. 

Wire,  cap  and  bonnet 

Naila,  Spikea  and  Tacks 

Ohain  Gables 

Anchors  and  Parts , 

Aarils  and  Parts , 

Ifannfactares  of  Iron  and  SteeL 
Bteel  


$5,352,785 

478,528 

846,0M 

814,342 

1,171,085 

185,118 

6,179,280 

4.802 

127, 87d 

485,668 

80,866 

.     46,828 

6,810,685 

2,538,323 


$24,580,262 


$4,423,035 

809,001 

824^75 

1,082.388 

1,001,742 

111,660 

7,465,506 

6,168 

188,756 

203,124 

32,980 

67,926 

7,521,625 

2,633,614 


$3,818,013 

426^80 

273,396 

945,073 

739.949 

87,118 

2,987,576 

6,909 

100.481 

156,40$ 

8.072 

45J275 

5,360,348 

1,873,111 


$25,954,1U 


$16,828,089 


6.— TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BftUmce  of  tonnage  June  80,  1857 4,940,848 

Bnilty  registered,  enrolled  and  licensed  daring  the  year. . . .       271,900 

Total  supply 5,212,748 

Sold  to  foreigners 26,304 

Condemned 16,037 

Lost  at  sea 68,462 

Corrections 57,182—   162,935 


Total  tonnage  July  1st,  1858 5,049,808 

Increase  during  the  year 108,965 

The  following  will  show  the  description  of  vessels  built  dnrine  the  year : 

Ships  and  barques,  No Iz2 

Brigs 46 

Schooners ; 481 

Sloops  and  smaller  craft 400 

Steamers 226 


Total  number  built, 1,226 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  15 
years. 

Number  of  Tons  and 

TOAsels.  95ths. 


Year  ending 
June  30. 


1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 


.    766 103^37  29 

.1,038 146,018  02 

.1,420 188,208  98 

.1,598 243,732  67 

.1,861 318,076  54 

.1,547 256,677  47 

.1,360 272,218  64 

.1,367 298,208  60 

.1,444 , 361,498  41 

.1,710 425,572  49 

.1,774 536,616  01 

.2,034 583,450  04 

.1,703 469,898  78 

.1,434 878,804  70 

.1,225 242,286  69 
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7.— TRADE  OP  BALTIMORE. 

The  Baltimore  American  published  in  a  supplemental  sheet,  at  the  eom- 
neneement  of  the  year,  a  oomplete  statement  of  the  trade  and  eommeree  of  that 
city  during  the  year  1868.  Tnis  statement  shows  that  within  the  time  named 
the  trade  of  the  city  eonsiderably  exceeded  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  We 
cite  the  principal  items : 

Dollars.  DoUmv. 


Boots  and  shoes. . 
Books  and  paper., 
Coal. 


l.Ml.KlOO 

H^vijoo 
.1.1.1  oo 


Clothing iK^oiiOO 

Copper '2.<»^!/<iO 

Cotton 'J  sr.rjOO 

Coffee Ii  >ii  MiOO 

Draf*,  paints,  Ac ]  JiuOiOO 

Dry  goods 9i>,lnhi,i<M) 

Earthenware  l^^HmrfOO 

Fiah i'ii.uOO 

Vloar .^ '2-^11  i4X) 

Grain n;v'niiiOO 

Gvano 1  |)^HMlOO 

Hardware ,.  .'' '»»'  lOO 

Iron S.iifi^JAOO 


Leather 1,800,000 

LiTestoek 4,174y000 

Lumber 1,600,000 

MolaawM 900,000 

Naval  stores 258,000 

Ojsters 4.000,000 

ProviAiens 6,000.000 

Piano  trade 326,000 

Salt 86,000 

Sugar 6,000  000 

Tobacco  and  cigars 4.080,000 

Vessels  bailt 865,000 

Whiskey LOTO.OOO 

Wool 875,000 

Total 108,000,000 


8.— THE  FISHERIES. 

Hie  whale  fisheries  of  the  North  still  continue  to  show  evidence  of  decline 
The  whole  number  of  yessels  now  employed  is,  560  ships,  19  brigs,  45  schooners. 
We  learn  from  the  Whaleman^*  Skipping  Liat  the  following  : 


New-Bedford 816 107.081 

Fairharen 46 16,144 

Weetport 18 4,233 

Dartmoath. 10 2,807 

Mattapoisett IS 3,654 

fflpplcan — 608 

Ware; 


vareham. 


873 


Dia.  of  New-Bedford  .408 135,811 


New-London. 43. 

Nantucket 30. 

flag  Harbor 16.. 

Bdgartown 16.. 

Warren 16., 

Provincetown 6 . . 

Mystic 6. 

Greenport  4.. 

Cold  Spring 4 

fltoniogton 4., 

Falmouth 8.. 

Newport 8.. 


16,755 

11,037 

5,056 

6,606 

4,851 

8,009 

2,040 

1,667 

1.606 

1,301 

1,106 

086 

*The  aggregate  tonnage  includes  19  Brigs  and 


Orleans 1  688 

Beverly 2 69ft 

New-Haven 1 567 

Fall  River 2 400 

Holmes'Hole 1 420 

Salem    1 216 

Sandwich 1 16f 

Total,  Jan- 1, 1850..  .661» 105,116 

Showing  a  diminution  of  26  ships  and  bark* 
and  4  schooners ;  an  addition  of  one  brig,  and 
a  diminution  of  8,083  tons.  Of  tbe  above  is 
owned  in  the  States  of— 

SUpssadBaita.    BiifL     Sehn.    Toanag* 

Massachusetts  .  465 14 32. . .  .159,308 

Connecticut....  64 8 11....  20,766 

New-York 24 2 2....    9.219 

Ehode  Island...  IS — — ....     6,837 

ToUL 661 19 45 . . .  .195,116 

46  Schooners,  distributed  between  the  ports. 


9.— IMPORTS  OF  DRY  GOODS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  table  from  the  New- York  Economist  will  show  the  decline  in 


importations 


'mg  tat 
of  Dry 


Goods  during  last  year : 


ColtonA, 


Sills. 


FtjLX, 


MIs<^ellaoe- 
Qua. 


Tdtil. 


1S53.  .., 


f]L9S3.1T& 
1*5,17^091 

ai_BHi,M4fl 

M,«38^^ 
3Umj03 


iiAi5«,a9.^ 

11,027  .ti:3  8 
H,S0!§.a53 
11,^4  Kl 

i3JKt7tt49 


|l5s1JS>5,753 
*j.a«l,ni;;4 
a'Lv4S6,4dtt 

M.l$8,51tt 
27,fifl*,3Jia 
5:1.47  ft,4fia 
50,730  X.l^ 

afti3ftij3a 


f4,7.*in.firtl 
6,743 .8  H 

7,0011  Aid 


4.ll0je3 
4,«44,017 

4.91  U23 


$45,5UJTi 
60,<12a.400 

ri,4«e.0M 

TS,L57,S7t 

8$,92T.4&3 
a3,e79>3» 

flB,i»ajai 
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10— IMPORTS  INTO  NCW-TOBK— D0HJB8TIC  AND  FOREI6K. 

Jjlk.-Dec.,  1868. 


Snadj bf.  pIpM 4;M7 

'•     qr.  oaakB  and  bbU ^t^S^ 

Cotl tons 258,648 

€ochiiM*l Mroons «.lil72 

Cocoa  bugs 16^2 

CoffM packaffes 101,302 

Cotton bUM 421^638 

Bvihtaware packaget 28^276 

figt 

Oin V^V^  '     ••  '^•fi^ 

Eomp bAies 100^10 

"      toM 252 

HidM bftl«s ft,90» 

*      No 1,909,634 

Iron— Bax ...tons 9*^821 

"      Pig ton» 26,408 

^     8he«t,&o bandlea 463,929 

Indigo eMM 1^563 

^      ceroona 662 

iMd piga 343,548 

Unaeed  OU canka 2,422 

Molaaaea hogaheada 68,673 

"      tt«t«e« 4,669 

" .burrels 77,276 

OlfTe  OU cadu 1,861 

''       ...boxeaand  baokato 62,280 


Pimento ,baga... 

Bass Wloa... 

Rateina  .  ^ k^ga  . . 

"«      braeaandfrmUa... 

**      ..I*. .•.••.. •■•.drama... 

Kiee tiarcea  .. 

Bom panckeona... 

0aH bnahttla... 

Saltpfttra  and  Nit  Soda ...  baga. .  . 

Sngara. hogsbeada... 

^      tiarcaa  .. 

" bartUa... 

"      boxaa... 

"      bags... 

Spalter plataa... 

Tin— Banea,  4c piga... 

^*     Plataa bozea... 

Tobaeoo bogtbaada. . . 

^       ...  .balea  and  eeroons . . . 

Winaa butts  and  pipea... 

""     .bogibaadaAhaUppea  .. 

**     qnattar  catka... 

"      barreU. 


^» 


2,280 
.      71^ 

.2,iar,«0ii 

.    201,9B» 
•       \^ 


188,888 

7M» 


Wool 


46,1 
S88lM8 

904 

4^18 
14,468 

8,006 

.baxea T4,0U 

.  balea 89,864 


U.-  OUR  C?OMMERCE  WITH  BRAZIL. 

It  is  well  known  thai  wfailrt  we  import  an  arenee  of  $15,600,000  prodpee 
^m  Brazil,  «he  tmkee  in  turn  from  ns  bnt  aboot  $4,000^000  merehandise,  owing 
4o  the  reBtrictiTe  system  whioh  is  in  Togne  these.  In  a  kite  number  of  the  Re- 
liew,  (1867)  we  showed  this  Tery  clearly. 


Importa  from  Bnudl 
Teara.  to  U.  S. 

1831-1846 $47,274,000 

1841-1866 69,516,006 

1861-1867 108,628,000 


Jbcporta  from  U.  8. 
toBrwlL 


$24,710,000 
.  29,326,000 
.  29,909,000 


ToUl $225,416,000 $83,946,000 

The  main  item  of  importation  is  Coffee,  whioh  has  risen  in  Talne  fnm 
$5,802,000  in  1844  to  $10,a29,000  in  1854,  and  in  1858,  xis: 

Tear.  Ponnda.  Talae.  At.  Priea. 

1844 ..  96JI91,000 $6,802,000 $6  26 

1846 78,658,000 4,401,000 6  60 

1846 97,535.000 6,964,000 6  11 

1847 W.916;000 6,673,000 6  76 

1848 110,927,000 6,969^000 6  26 

1849 122,581,000 6,776,000 6  60 

1850 90,319,000 7,422,000 8  20 

1831 107,578,000 8,881,000 8  25 

1862 188,156,000 10,064,000 T  26 

1863 153,338.000 11,844,000 7  76 

1854 116,794,000 10,380,000 8  T6 

1857 197,224,000 17,981,000 8  10 


12.— FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTRT. 

The  mercantile  agency  of  J.  D.  Pratt  dc  Co.,  Baltimore,  have  iasued  a  repoK 
which  oontains  the  following  statistioe,  and  whieh  they  preCaee  with  these  re- 
marks : 

The  result  of  this  oarefQlly  prepared  analysis  will,  we  think,  Jostiiy  na  in  aa- 
snminff,  that  there  is  gronnd  for  congratulation  in  the  present  aspect  of  eom- 
mercial  afibirs.  It  is  somewhat  checkered,  it  is  true,  bnt  enoonraffement  is  the 
preTailing  feature  ;  indeed  were  it  less  so,  we  should  haTC  aboniSmt  oanae  for 
thankfulness,  when  we  oonsider  the  severe  trials  we  have  passed  through.  The 
conclusion  is  justifiable  that  we  shall  hare  a  safe,  if  not  aa  extenaiYO  trade,  thii 
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Sar ;  and  tbat  the  oonntrv  at  large  needa  bat  one  or  tiro  good  erops  more  from 
e  handB  of  a  bountiful  rrovi^ence,  to  place  us  in  a  sood  position,  pecuniarily, 
as  the  paaie  found  us  occupying,  wiUi  the  additional  advl^ltage  of  a  yaluable 
kaaon  from  ita  iniliction. 


No.  of 

failures  in 
1857. 


No.  of 

fkilures  in 
1868. 


Total  amount  < 

liabilities  in 

1867. 


of  Total 


amount  of 
UabUitiofl  la 
1858. 


Naw- York— New-York  city  (in- 
eluding  Brooklyn  and  Wil- 
liamsborgh) 

Albany 

Buffalo 

Oswego 

Bochester 

3yraaua*., 

Troy 

Utic*. 

Balance  of  the  State 

FemMylvania— Philadelphia  . . . . 

Pittaburg 

Balance  of  the  State 

Olxio — Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Balance  of  the  State 

iBdIaaa 

Michigan— Detroit..     

Balance  of  the  State 

BUneis— Chicago 

Balance  of  the  State 

Iowa    Dnbnqne 

Balance  of  the  State 

Wiaconain— Milwankie 

Balance  of  the  State 

Minnesota  and  Territories 

Delaware  and  Dis.  Columbia.  — 
Masaschnsetta— Boston 

Balance  of  the  State 

Hhode  Island — Providence 

Balanet  of  the  State 

Oonnecticnt 

Maine' 

New-Hampshire 

Tennont 

New-Jeraey 

Lonsiana — New-Orleans 

Balance  of  the  State 

Miaaouri—St.  Louis 

Balance  of  the  State 

KaryUnA— Baltimore 

Balance  of  the  SUte 

K«ntncky— Louisville 

Balance  of  the  State 

Yiiglnla — Richmond 

Balance  of  the  SUte 

OMrgIa 

Arlranim 

Alabama 

SBmifltippi 

Tmnasaae 

Texaa , 

North  Carolina 

8o«kth  Carolina— Charleston 

Balance  of  the  State 

Florida 

Total.— United  States 

Canada  West — Toronto 

Balance  of  Canada  West. . . . . 

Oaaada  East— Montreal 

Balance  of  Canada  East 

Nova  Scotia  and  New- Brunswick 


915 
35 

7a 

13 

81 

99 

24 

20 
447 
280 

38 
226. 

96 

30 
S20 
139 

84 

98 
117 
199 

86 
108 

19 
101 

63 

20 
258 
280 

85 
4 

61 

81 

70 

57 

86 

68 
5 

49 

29 

58 

41 

19 

31 

30 

90 

83 
7 

16 

11 

40 

15 

62 

81 

24 
7 


406 


36 
8 
15 
19 
10 
10 

840 

109 
23 

282 
51 
17 

214 

127 
27 

120 
87 

806 
36 
94 
21 

137 
90 
46 

128 

128 
17 
18 
89 
61 
87 
40 
60 
45 
18 
23 
29 
76 
93 
18 
63 
35 

344 
71 
17 
48 
86 

108 
38 
90 
30 
31 
6 


$185,129,000 

838,000 

4^324,000 

161,000 

850,000 

486,000 

1,607.000 

585,000 

6,789,000 

32,954,000 

1,183,000 

2,283.000 

3,898,000 

613,000 

2,857.000 

1,030,000 

1,514,000 

1,004,000 

6,572,000 

2,766,000 

735,000 

1,333.000 

380,000 

1,244,000 

1,705,000 

261,000 

41,010,000 

2,611,000 

4,564,000 

105X)00 

1,129,000 

1,060,000 

928,000 

473,000 

tl42.000 

6,285,000 

246  000 

5,r»22.000 

433.000 

8,296,000 

725,000 

757,000 

1,007,000 

781,000 

982,000 

925,000 

309,000 

295,000 

445.000 

712,000 

303,000 

1,171,000 

922,000 

305,000 

250,000, 


$17,778,463 

845,708 

599,940 

03,600 

845,000 

408,500 

278,570 

212,220 

4,315,620 

10,002,385 

610,742 

4,647,656 

1,345,538 

255,000 

1,672,838 

1,154.684 

1,047,924 

1,731.480 

8.500;664 

4,978,210 

82->,068 

2,106.123 

314.475 

3,435,728 

1,365.840 

277;i60 

4,178,935 

1,937,792 

874,000 

873,923 

2,213,430 

646,051 

403,152 

278,720 

775,806 

8,465,000 

341,900 

782,986 

609,000 

3,442,640 

520,996 

5.S5.463 

682.000 

499,135 

3,183.806 

1,415,248 

7S9,500 

3,038,753 

1,053,000 

1,597,015 

467,483 

1,499,400 

578,180 

340,900 

142,440 


4,933 
25 
109 
15 
15 
22 


4,225 

16 

211 

40 


291,750,000 
2,714.000 
2,172,000 
533.000 
1^267,000 
1,375,000 


95.749,663 

383,376 

1,305,879 

1,110.040 

616,770 

1,031.844 


Total  U.  8.  and  Brit.  Prov 


5,118 


4,587 


$299,801,000 


$100,187,571 
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THE  BANKING  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


18.-^0MMERCB  OF  HAVANA,  1868. 

The  Sayannah  Republican  ihoB  translates  from  the  Diario  de  la  Marina : 

There  arriyed  in  the  port  of  Hayana  for  the  year  1868»  182  American  mep- 
chant  steamers,  affainst  lo7  in  1857.  Sailed  in  same  time  130,  Sj^ainst  165  in  1857. 

The  number  of  passengers  arriyed  from  the  United  States  m  1858  was  4,887. 
The  total  number  of  passengers  from  all  points  was  81,555. 
.  The  number  of  yessels  touching  at  the  port  of  Havana  in  1858  was  958,  of 
892,572  tons,  against  909  yessels,  of  406,878  tons,  in  1857.  Vessels  fr>om  all 
points  during  the  year,  1949,  of  679,815  tons,  against  1,958,  of  696,866  tons,  m 
1857. 

The  total  exports  of  Sugar  from  Hayana  and  Mantanzas,  for  the  year  1858, 
was  1,268,150  boxes,  against  1,116,696  boxes  in  1857  ;  of  which  to  the  United 
States  849,185  boxes,  aeainst  802,112  boxes  in  1857. 

Total  exports  of  Coffee  from  Hayana  in  1858,  20,488  arrobas,  (25  lbs.,)  against 
19,609  arrobas  in  1857 ;  of  which  to  the  United  States  7,784  arrobas,  .against  8190 
arrobas  in  1857.. 

Total  exports  of  Molasses  from  Hayana  in  1858,  21,545  hhds.,  against  80,161 
hhds.  in  1857  ;  of  which  18,765  to  the  United  States,  against  28,804  in  1857. 

Total  exports  of  Rum  for  the  year,  18,415  pip^  against  14,058  in  1857 ;  of 
which  to  the  United  States  919  pipes,  against  250  pipes  in  1857. 

Total  exports  of  Cigars  106,281,000,  against  146,720,000  in  1857.  Of  unman- 
ufactured Tobacco  .\&6,896  lbs.,  against  8,590,185  lbs.  1857. 

Total  exports  of  Honey  1,679  tierces,  against  1,640  in  1857  ;  of  which  to  th« 
United  States  234  tierces,  against  264  tierces  in  1857. 

Total  exports  of  Wax  87,016  arrobas,  against  49,782  arrobas  in  1857  ;  of  which 
to  the  United  States  878  arrobas,  against  80  arrobas  in  1857. 

Total  imports  of  Rice  for  the  year — ^from  the  United  States  76,877  quintals, 
(100  lbs) ;  from  Spain  72,486  qmntals,  and  from  India  115,278  quintals. 

14.— COMMERCE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Reyenues  collected  in  Great  Britain  in  1857,  on  imports,  reached 
$115,000,000,  of  which  Tobacco  furnished  $25,000,000. 

The  yalue  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1857,  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
$939,222,208 ;  and  the  exports  amounted  to  $788,871,505.  Of  the  imports, 
$708,306,225  came  from  foreign  countries,  and  $280,915,980  from  the  colonies. 
Of  the  exports,  $610,880,535  was  of  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$120,540,970,  the  yalue  of  the  foreign  and  oolonial  goods  exported  frt>m  the 
country. 

These  exports  were  distributed  as  follows  : 


Unit«lStat«s $92,764,286 

lastlDdies ,'  58,.333,670 

AufltnOift /.<48,8W,976 

Hanse  Towns 47,979,810 

rr»nee 31,921,970 

Holland 81,066,790 

Braill 27,708,650 

Auatria 16,667,000 

Bnnia 16.000,000 

Canada '. -712,389,000 

Wertlndlei. .**  11,600,000 

Spain 10,062,040 


Gape  of  Good  Hope  colonj ."^  10,000,609 

Turkey 9,496,946 

Pnistia 8,706,980 

China 8,646,626 

BMgimn 8,686,006 

Hanover 8,188,706 

Portugal 7,291,608 

Cuba , 6,761,000 

Chili : 6,486,000 

Peru 6,868,42l> 

Sicily 6,662.796 

Sardinia , 6,444;91» 


16.— THE  BANKING  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Again  we'  are  in  the  midst  of  a  general  inflation,  and  are  experiencing  the 
benefit  of  what  may  be  belieyed  to  ^  at  present  a  healthful  reaction  against  the 
panic  of  1857-8.  The  country^  is  undoubtedly  prosperous  in  all  its  departments 
of  industry.  The  Southwest  in  particular  was  never  more  so,  and  with  high 
prices  of  staples,  lands  and  negroes  are  daily  on  the  rise.  The  Bank  statements 
are  also  fayorable.  The  following  is  from  the  "  New- York  Courier  and  Enqui- 
rer." 

We  giye  the  following  exhibit,  showing  the  condition  of  the  Banks  of  the 
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,    United  States,  for  a  series  of  years.    These  are  all  made  up  from  official  sources, 
'  ^^flth  the  exception  of  the  Loans  and  Deposits  in  Jan.,  1869. 


Yaan. 

Banks. 

OapitaL 

DiMOunta. 

Juraarr,  1834 

"  '    1880 

606 

718 

788 

691 

761 

879 

1,208 

1,307 

1,398 

1,416 

i;422 

1,670 

$200,606,944 
261,875,292 
270,772,091 
228,861,948 
204,833,176 
227,807,568 
801,376,071 
332,177,288 
343,874,272 
870,834,686 
394.622,799 
398,968,700 

$324,119,499 
467,606,080 
626.116,708 
264,644,987 
844,476,682 
413,756,799 
667,397,779 
676,144,768 

"        1837 

♦*        1848 

"        1848 

»»        1861 

»»        1864 

»'        1855 

»t        1856 

634,183,280 
684,456,887 
683,622,799 
610.000,000 

**        1857 

«'        1858 

"        1859 

tf 

Tears. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Depoaita. 

Jairaarr.  1884 

$26,641,753 
.      40,019,594 
37,915,340 
88,516,806 
46,369,766 
48,671,048 
69,410,253 
63,944,545 
59,314,068 
68,360,838 
74,412,832 

$94,839,670 
149,185,890 
149.198,896 
68,563,608 
128,506,091 
155,165,261 
204,689,309 
186.952,223 
195,747,950 
214,778,822 
166,208,344 

$75,660,986 
127,397,185 
726,397,187 
56,168,628 
103,226,177 
128,957,748 
188,188,744 
190,400,342 
212,705,666 
230,361,862 
185,982.049 

^^'  mi:::: ::..;::;::;;;;.. 

"        1837 

*♦        1843 

»»        1848 

"        1861 

»*        1854 

•«        1855  

*«        1856 

«        1867 

"        1868 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Banks,  Capital,  Specie,  and  Cnrren- 
ey,  in  each  State,  made  up  to  January  Ist,  1859 : 


SUte. 


Banka. 


Capital. 


Specie. 


Circulation. 


Maine 

New-Hampshire 

Yermont 

MaasachuMtts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New-York 

New-Jerae  J 

Penufljlrania 

Delaware 

Ifarjland 

District  of  Columbia 

Yirginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

niinoia.... 

•  Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanaaa 

Kentuckj 

Louisiana 

Michigan  

Minnesota 

Mis8i«iippi 

Misflouri 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Tenneaaee 

Wiscoudn    

Total 


69 
52 
41 
176 
92 
71 
298 
48 
80 
12 
80 
6 
66 
29 
20 
67 
7 

68 

40 

8 

1 

48 

18 

6 

1 

4 

30 

6 

53 

60 

100 


$7,430^ 

6,041,000 

3,860,000 
62,553,000 
20,302,700 
20,881,700 
105.800,000 

7,345,100 
25,627,000 

1,740,000 
12,150,000 

1^280.000 
14,940.000 

6,591,000 
14,888,000 
10,430,000 

8,750,000 

7,000,000 

3,852,000 

413.000 

52,000 

13,030,000 

16,557,000 

1,200,000 
25,000 
836,000 

7,050,000 
400,000 

5,414,000 
10,476,000 

8,060,000 


$660,000 

800,000 

200,000 
11,500.000 

660;000 

1,000,000 

29,800.000 

900,000 
9,500,000 

250,000 
8,900,000 

800,000 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
8,500,000 
1^500,000 
2,000,000 

630,000 
1,270,000 

200,000 

10,000 

1,000,000 

16,500,000 

350,000 

5,000 

50,000 

L600,000 

100,000 
1,270,000 
2,000,000 

568,000 


$5,000,000 
3,100,000 
8,700,000 

21000,000 
8,400,000 
9,640,000 

26,600,000 
8,700,000 

18,000,000 

1,000,000 

4,700,000 

860,000 

12,000,000 
4,500,000 
7,600,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
6,200,000 
8.343,000 
200,000 
20,000 

18,600,000 
9,600,000 
1,000,000 
25,000 
1.000,000 
1,200.000 
600,000 
6,400,000 
8,500,000 
4,200,000 


1,670 


$398,963,700 


$99,905,000 


$180,676,000 


:Te 
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1«.— TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  RICHMOND,  VA.         ^ 

The  total  receipts  of  tobacco  at  Richmond  during  the  last  commercial  year, 
M  reported  for  the  Whig,  were  51,868  hhds. 

In  1857 88,748 

In  1866 40,160 

Of  which  the  conelunve  sports  were  6,517  hhdv.,  fix. : 

To  New- York 2,222 

To  Philadelphia 151 

To  Baltimore. 4,144 

Foreign  Exports.  . 

The  foHowing  is  a  ear^Ily  prepared  comparatiTe  statement  of  thfi  exports 
of  tobacco,  from  Richmond,  direct  to  foreign  ports,  during  the  montn  of  Sep- 
tember last,  and  for  the  four  years  ending  80th  September : 

The  amount  of  the  tobacco  and  stems  exported  from  Richmond,  for  the  past 
fbur  years,  is  recorded  at  the  custom-house,  in  that  city,  as  follows : 


Sept.  1858. 


To  Antwerp.... 
to  Bordeaux... 
9o  Bremen.    . . 

To  Bristol 

To  Dublin 

To  Oeno& 

To  Glasgow 

To  H&TTO    

ToLeith 

To  Liverpool. . . 

To  London 

To  Ifarsetttes. . . 
To  Porto  Bico.. 
ToBotterdan.. 
To  Venice 


Total  hhdf 


521 
240 

IJTM 

1,749 


667 


5^88 


1857-'58. 


1856-'67. 


1,847 

1,145 

4,685 

997 

621 


2,775 

ft',832 

1,901 

098 

*58i 
5,902 


1,558 

8,360 

538 

700 

2^iQ2 

4,958 

1,722 

550 

0 

5^206 


27,129 


20,143 


1855^*66. 


511 

4,218 

488 

'486 

1,852 
384 

8,968 

2,117 

760 

2 

802 

3,266 


18,768 


1864-'M. 


1,457 

2,857 

421 


307 
a,021 

8^972 
1.649 
1,149 

478 


18,556 


The  value  of  the  tobacco  and  stems  exported  from  Richmond,  for  th* 
past  four  years,  is  recorded  at  Uie  custom-house,  in  that  city,  as  follows : 

Quarters  ending 

1854-'55. 

1856-'56. 

1856-*57. 

1857-»68. 

December  Slat. . 
HarehSlat.... 
JujiaSO 

$579,048 

48,571 

411,947 

1,895,832 

$221,478 

25,010 

861,612 

2,256,413 

$808,858 
279,587 
764,68« 

2,649,805 

$568,964 
68,182 
812  948 

8epi«mber30th. 

2,913,611 

Totals 

$2,931,408 

$2,865,508 

$4,496,882 

$4,348,600 

17.— COAST  SURVEYS. 

There  having  been  some  complaint  about  the  cost  of  our  Coast  Survey,  we 
present  the  foliowtng  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Surrej  with 
foreign  coast  surveys;  and  comparison  of  the  cost  and  progress  during  twelva 
years  ptevious  to  1844,  with  cost  and  progress  during  the  last  twelve  years  under 
thepresent  organisation,  taken  from  tiie  Boston  Po$t : 

The  trigonometric  and  hydrographic  surveys  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
have  been  in  progress  since  1791.  The  trigonometric  survey  had  cost,  up  ta 
1860,  $12,000,000,  and  $8,000,000  more  are  required  to  complete  it  The  hydro- 
graphic  survey,  which  is  an  independent  survey,  has  cost  in  the  last  twenty  years 
$10,000,000.    Totel  cost  of  land  work  and  hydrography,  $22,000,000.    'ihU  is 
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•zclniWe  of  $17,000,000  cxpeDded  since  1887  for  pwisli  mapa,  and  ezclufiye 
•kKtof  the  BriiUh  foreign  hydrography. 

France  has  been  engaged  nearly  one  hundred  years  on  her  trigonometricat 
survey;  besides  which  she  has  expended  in  her  hydrography  alone,  since  1884, 
$4,800,000. 

The  surveys  of  England,  France.  Germany,  and  Russia,  cost,  per  square  acre, 
from  nine  to  twelve  cents.  The  cost  of  the  land  woric  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  is  only  one  fifth  of  this  amount  per  square  acre. 

While  England  has  expended  $10,000,000  since  1886  on  her  hydrography 
alone,  and  France  $4,800,000,  the  United  Sutes  Coast  Survey  land  work  and 
phy  has  only  cost,  up  to  the  present  time,  $4,500,000.     The  English 


land  work  and  hvdrography  have  cost  $22,000,000  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  length  of  the  whole  English  coast  is  4,400  miles;  that  of  the  French 
coast  600  miles ;  and  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  nearly  three  times  the 
lenffth  of  the  English  and  FreAch  coasts  together. 

The  English  employ  over  three  thousand  persons  on  their  land  work  alnna, 
while  the  land  work  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  does  not  employ  a* 
many  hundreds  of  persons.  There  have  been  engaged  on  the  new  map  of 
France  2,500  persons,  men  of  education,  since  its  commencement,  besides  the 
laborers.  The  advantage  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  is  its  very  efficient 
organization  which  has  be«n  recently  spoken  of  in  Europe  as  the  most  perfect 
of  modem  times. 

The  work  of  the  last  twelve  years  may  be  compared  with  the  previous  twelve 
years  as  follows : 

The  expenditures  for  the  twelve  years  previous  to  1844  amounted  to  $766,000, 
and  Mr.  Hassler  operated  from  only  one  base.  Since  that  time  the  length  of 
coast  has  been  more  than  doubled  by  the  admission  of  Texas  and  the  acquisition 
of  CaKfomia,  and  the  operations  are  carried  on  now  from  eleven  bases.  The 
expenditures  during  the  last  twelve  years  have  been  four  times  the  expenditures 
for  the  previou*  twelve  years,  but  while  the  expenditures  have  been  increased  by 
about  88  per  cent,  y^ftrly,  the  amount  of  work  done  has  been  increased  by  about 
56  per  cent,  yearly.  The  following  examples  of  statistics  will  illustrate  this 
point : 

12  jn.  pr6T.  to     13  yra.  after 
1844.  1844. 

Land  surveyed  by  triangulation,  square  miles 9,000  30,000 

Soundings 808.000       3,674,000 

Miles  of  shore  surveyed  by  the  plain  table 7,500  27,500 

Astronomical  stations  occupied 0  109 

Base  lines  measured « . . .     3-19  mis.     69-153  nJlfu 

Magnetic  stations 0  183 

Tidal  sUtions 127  900 

Total  number  volumes  of  original  observations  previ- 
ous to  1844  and  since 666  9,051 

Complete  maps  engraved  previous  to  1844  and  since.  6  *     61 

Preliminary  charts  previous  to  1844  and  since 0  276 

Printed  copies  of  maps  distributed  since  1844 66,576 

The  amount  of  office  work  done  in  the  last  twelve  years  is  estimated  from  this 
statistics  to  be  eighteen  times  the  amount  executed  the  previous  twelve  years. 

Taking  all  this  work  into  account,  while  the  increase  in  expenditures,  suppos- 
ing it  to  have  been  gradual,  has  been  88  per  cent.,  and  the  extent  of  the  coast 
doubled,  the  gain  in  economy  has  been  ahout  56  per  cent. 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  making  tnis  calculation,  the  cost  of  labor 
and  material  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  last  twelve  years  has  been  much  higher 
than  the  preceding  twelve  years. 

By  the  report  of  the  New- York  Underwriters,  it  would  appear  that  the  losset 
from  shipwrecks,  dec,  on  our  coast  amounted  to, 

In  1 854 $25,000,000 

1855 , 15,860.000 

1856 22,100,000 

1867 20,000.000 

In  1844  the  value  of  our  foreign  imporU  was $108,000,000 

1864 ^A 804,000,000      p 
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The  object  of  the  Coast  Sorvey  is  the  protection  of  thii  commerce.  *D«ftit 
its  efficiency  to  be  imperiled  by  attacks  which  have  originated  in  personal  di£l- 
cnlties  with  the  superintendent  ? 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCAnON. 


1.— UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Southern  progress  everywhere,  to 
learn  that  the  movement  for  establishing  a  great  central  University  among  ns, 
is  likely  to  be  eminently  eacoessfal,  Already  snbscriptions,  ranging  in  amonnt 
from  $600  to  $20,000,  are  made  by  liberal  and  pnblic-spirited  citizens  in  the 
several  States,  and  if  the  appeal  is.  brought  to  every  Southern  home  and 
hearth,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  will 
be  obtained  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  Let  the  ladies,  who  are  ever 
potential,  take  up  this  cause.  Is  there  no  "  Southern  Matron'*  to  arise  here  in 
response  to  the  call  ?  We  believe  there  will  be  such  in  every  neighborhood. 
The  work  is  a  noble  one. 

Though  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  there  will 
be  nothing  sectarian,  or  limited,  in  the  character  of  the  University,  as  its  char- 
ter and  the  declarations  of  its  friends  will  show. 

There  are  in  the  Southern  States  about  100.000  cotton  planters  alone,  and  if 
only  one  in  one  hundred  of  them  would  contribute  one  thousand  dollars,  enough 
would  be  obtained  to  put  the  Institution  at  once  upon  the  most  substantial 
basis. 

It  is  only  the  interest  of  the  amonnt  subscribed  that  can  ever  be  used  far  the 
purposes  of  the  University,  the  principal  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  each  State,  to  be  invested  as  a  permanent  and  inalienable  fund. 

Let  all,  however,  read  the  address,  which  we  give  entire,  with  our  own  di- 
visions, and  then  decide  for  themselves  how  much  they  will  contribute.  It 
will  ever  a£Ebrd  us  the  greatest*pleasure  to  aid  this  movement. 

LOCATION   OF   THS  UNIVERSITY. 

The  selection  of  Sewanee  as  the  site  of  oQr  projected  Institution,  was  not 
made,  in  the  first  instance,  without  the  maturest  deliberation.  At  the  meeting 
held  in  July,  1857,  at  the  Lookout  Mountain,  a  Committee  of  Location  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  one  Truslee  from  each  Diocese,  whose  business  it  was 
made  td  examine  all  the  suggested  localities  and  to  report  to  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Montgomery  in  November,  1857,  with  the  full  understanding  that  the 
Board  would  then  and  there  decide  this  important  question  of  location.  Hav- 
ing examined,  personally,  such  proposed  sites  as  their  other  duties  would  per- 
mit, the  Committee  of  llocation  requested  Col.  Walter  Gwynn,  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Railroad,  to  organize  a  corps  of  civil  engineers,  with  instructions  to  examine 
minutely  every  locality  whicn  might  desire  to  present  its  claims,  and  called  at- 
tention, through  a  series  of  questions  prepared  with  great  judgment  by  its 
Chairman,  to  the  points  deemed  most  important  in  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. To  the  meeting  held  in  Montgomery,  in  November,  1857,  this  Corps  of 
Engineers  reported  in  full,  laying  before  the  Board  accurate,  because  scientific, 
information  upon  all  the  points  material  to  a  final  judgment  in  the  premises. 
Gentlemen  sent  up  as  delegates  from  these  respective  localities  were  examined 
minutely  as  to  their  healthfulness,  their  accessibility,  climate,  water,  building 
materials,  and  centrality.  Advocates  from  each  locality  were  heard  in  detail, 
and  were  permitted  to  enter  as  fully  as  they  pleased  into  the  merits  of  their  fii- 
Yorite  sites.     When  these  examinations  were  ended,  such  of  the  Trustees  as 
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deeired  to  speak,  were  heard  before  the  Board.  It  was  then  resolved  that  no 
locality  shonld  be  Bc*lected  which  did  not  receive  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each 
order,  the  order  of  Bishops  and  the  order  of  clerical  and  lay  Tmstees.  After 
a  long  balloting,  not  unaccompanied  by  prayer  for  the  Divine  guidance,  Sewa- 
ne^  was  selected  as  combining  more  advantages  than  any  Jocality  which  had 
been  examined.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  neither  a  has^  nor  impul- 
sive decision  to  which  the  Board  came  at  Montgomery,  and  subsequent  invcf-ti- 
gation  and  persona]  examination  have  confirmed  those  who  votea  for  it  in  the 
hrst  instance,  and  have  removed  the  objections  of  some  who  then  voted  against 
it  We  feel  confident  that  Sewanee  only  needs  a  personal  inspection  to  satisfy 
most  minds  that  it  has  been  well  and  judiciously  chosen  for  its  purpose. 

rrS  OKNTRAL  SOUTHERN   POSITION  AND  HXALTHFULNESS. 

The  selection  of  the  site  for  the  proposed  University  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  objects  which  tne  Southern  Dioceses  had  in  view  in  its  es- 
tablishment. Apart  from  these,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  prove  fhat  it  was  the 
fittest  locality,  but  in  conjunction  wim  them,  it  will  be  found  to  unite  more 
completely  than  any  other,  all  the  requirements  of  such  a  scheme.  For  this  is  * 
not  the  feeble  effort  of  a  single  Diocese,  but  the  concentration  of  the  patronage 
of  ten  Dioceses,  extending  from  the  southern  line  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  to 
the  western  limits  of  Texas  and  Arkansas.  Any  locality,  therefore,  whieh 
would  give  anything  like  general  satisfaction,  must  occupy  a  central  position, 
inclining  as  much  as  possible  toward  the  West,  since  that  is  the  only  oirection 
in  which  this  confederation  of  Dioceses  can  ever  extend  itself.  This  limited 
the  Trustees,  of  course,  to  a  certain  range  of  country,  outside  of  which  it  would 
have  been  a  waste  of  time  to  have  examined  and  considered  any  locality.  But 
it  was  likewise  essential  that  the  selection  should  be  made  from  that  portion  of 
the  centre  of  these  Dioceses  which  should  offer  undoubted  healthfulness,  upon  a 
soil  furnishing  abundant  supplies  of  freestone,  water,  which  should  afford  easy 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  confederation,  and  which  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  farming  country  providing  the  necessaries  of  life  in  any  quantity, 
and  at  a  moderate  expense.  These  requirements  still  further  limited  the  choice 
of  th^  Trustees,  and  confined  them  within  an  area  extending  from  Atlanta,  > 
Georgia,  to  McMinville,  Tennessee,  as  its  eastern  and  western  limits,  and  from 
Knoxville  to  Huntsville,  Alabama,  as  its  northern  and  southern  limits.  With- 
in these  boundaries  the  choice  must  be  made,  or  else  there  would  be  dissatis- 
fiustion  and  unsuitableness. 

▲  NEW   AND   DESIRABLE  7EATURE. 

There  was  yet  another  point  to  be  considered,  connected  with  the  social  life 
of  the  South,  which  demanded  attention  in  the  settlement  of  this  question.  Our 
citizens  have,  for  the  most  part,  made  the  summer  months  their  period  of 
traveling,  either  lor  pleasure  or  business.  During  these  hot  months  tneir  plan- 
tations, and  even  their  city  homes,  are  deserted,  and  they  are  scattered  all  the 
world  over,  from  our  own  local  Springs  to  Saratoga,  Newport,  Paris,  Rome, 
and  Naples.  At  this  season  it  is  inconvenient  for  them  to  have  their  sons  re- 
turned upon  their  hands.  They  do  not  wish  to  introduce  them,  at  that  imma- 
ture period  of  life,  to  the  dissipated  society  of  watering  places,  and  when  they 
return,  durine  vacations  from  college,  they  desire  to  have  them  at  home.  For 
the  South,  the  proper  vacation  of  a  U  niversity  is  the  winter ;  that  season 
when  our  planters,  and  merchants,  and  professional  men,  are  surrounded  by 
their  families  upon  their  homesteieuls  ;  when  the  cheerful  Christmas  fire  is 
buminjg  on  the  hearth,  and  mothers,  and  sisters,  and  servants,  can  receive  the 
returning  student  to  his  home,  and  revive  within  him  that  holy  domestic  feeling 
which  may  have  decayed  amid  the  scholastic  isolation  of  a  college ;  when  he 
can  engage  in  the  snorts  which  make  him  a  true  Southern  man,  hunting,  shoot- 
ing, riding  ;  whop  ne  can  mingle  freely  with  the  slaves  who  are  in  the  future 
to  be  pli^ed  tmder  his  management  and  control.  That  a  literary  institution 
may  give  the  student  these  precious  months,  it  must  be  placed  where  the  cli- 
mate will  permit  him  to  apply  himself  during  the  hot  months  of  summer, 
where  intellectual  labor  will  not  be  a  burden,  where  cool  nights  and  mornings 
will  restore  the  energies  which  have  flagged  under  close  application.  This 
condition  of  things  could  only  be  secored  upon  some  lof^  table-land,  which 
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abould  protrnde  itself  into  the  centre  of  tiie  ootton-^rowiBg  i«gi<m,  and  be  htp* 
(>Uy  sarroanded  by  all  the  other  requirements  of  a  large  institation.  This  eon- 
aideration,  therefore,  forced  the  choice  of  the  Board  within  still  narrower 
limits 

Bat  there  was  likewise  another  point  to  be  weighed,  the  question  of  social 
interoonrse  for  the  Professors  and  Students  likely  to  be  assembled  at  sueh  a 

eoint.  Could  we  hare  found  within  these  limits  a  city  of  from  fifby  to  ose 
undred  thousand  inhabitants,  combining  with  Uie  refinement  of  large  towns 
the  facilities  which  cities  afford  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  offering  the  UniTer- 
sity  undoubted  healthfulness,  the  Board  would  probably  not  hare  hesitated  in 
selecting  that  as  the  best  location  for  the  UniTersity.  But  no  such  city  ofifered 
itself,  and  the  question  was  left  to  be  decided  between  the  neighborhood  of  a 
small  town,  or  the  creation  j>f  a  social  atmosphere  of  its  own  around  the  Uni- 
Tersity. When  it  was  reduced.to  this  alternative  there  was  but  little  hesita- 
tion about  thcjdecision,  and  the  Board  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  it  would 
be  preferable  *to  create  a  society  around  the  University  which  should  receive 
its  tone  from  the  University,  ana  be,  in  a  measure,  dependent  upon  the  Univer- 
sity. To  make  tbis  a  matter  of  easy  performance,  some  locality  must  be  se- 
lected which  should  combine  attractive  scenery  and  picturesque  varietj^,  with 
a  temperate  summer  climate.  If  tfaestf  could  be  found,  in  conjunction  with  ae- 
cessibiltty,  with  an  abundance  of  water,  with  ^ood  building  materials,  and  Sur- 
rounded by  a  farming  coantry,  affording  in  plenty  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
Board  concluded  that  it  should  have  met  witn  the  locality  which  its  circum- 
stances demanded. 

POSITION.  NATURAL    ADVANTAGES,  SCENERY,  ETC. 

All  these  things  are  combined  in  the  location  which  the  Board  hat  chosen 
at  Sewanee.  It  lies  within  the  limits  in  which  the  Board  was  circumsoribed 
by  the  primary  action  of  the  Bishops  at  Philadelphia,  being  neither  so  hi 
west  as  McMinnville,  nor  so  far  south  as  Huntsville.  It  stamis  upon  the  ele- 
vated plateau  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain,  about  1,900  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  possessing  a  climate  equivalent  to  that  of  Flat  Rock,  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  above  the  level  of  all  intermittent  disease,  and  is  abu^tantfy 
blessed  with  the  purest  water,  flowing  from  under  the  sandstone  capping 
of  the  Cumberland  Ridge.  It  is  covered  thickly  with  excellent  timber,  oak, 
chestnut,  and  walnut.  It  has  all  over  it  the  very  best  building  stone,  and  can 
command,  by  easy  approach,  the  limestones  and  marbles  in  which  Tennessee 
abounds.  It  has  coal  mines  at  its  very  door,  opened  at  ffreat  cost  by  a  wealthy 
company  of  New-York,  providing  fuel  at  very  reasonable  rates.  1  here  lies  at 
its  foot,  connected  with  it  by  railroful,  one  of  the  richest  farming  countries 
of  the  West.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  render  it  every  way  suitable  to  our  pur- 
pose, and  there  can  be  no  objections  to  it,  except  they  arise  from  its  being  a 
mountain  location,  or  from  inaccessibility,  or  from  disease. 

When  a  lowlander  hears  of  a  mounta'in  location,  he  at  once  conceives  of  a 
lofty  peak,  covered  over  with  rugged  rocks,  whose  summit  is  to  be  reached  by 
severe  and  toilsome  labor.  Was  this  conception  of  his  correct,  he  would  m 
right  in  arguing  that  it  was  unwise  to  place  a  University  in  such  a  position. 
But  the  Cumberland  plateau  does  not  answer,  in  any  particular,  to  this  con- 
ception. It  is  not  a  series  of  rugged  peaks,  but  a  wide  tablcrland,  having  upon 
its  summit  a  level  area  of  from  two  to  twenty  miles  in  width,  upon  which  a 
rulroad  is  now  running  for  fifteen  miles,  and  might  be  extended  for  a  hun- 
dred ;  upon  which  stage  roads  are  made,  as  smooth  and  easy  of  ffrade  as  any 
in  the  middle  counties  of  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  ;  upon  which  rarms,  county 
towns,  and  watering-places,  are  located,  and  which  is  as  well  timbered  as  any 
part  of  the  country  except  the  heavy  river  swamps.  This  plateau  is  reached 
by  an  easy  ride  of  half  an  hour  upon  a  railroad,  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  and  laid  with  a  T  rail,  which  traverses  tiie  whole  extent  of  the  Univer- 
sity lands.  In  addition  to  this  railroad,  the  citizens  of  Frankhn  county, 
which  lies  at  the  baAe  of  the  lands  upon  which  the  University  is  to  stand,  have 
guaranteed  the  building  of  a  turnpike  from  some  point  on  the  Chattanooga  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  to  Uie  site  of  the  University,  so  that  we  shall  be  connected 
with  the  lowlands  at  our  l)ase,  by  both  rail  and  turnpike,  giving  the  Univer- 
sity the  fullest  scope  for  the  easy  procurement  of  all  its  supplies.     When  this 
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inxnmit  has  been  reaohed,  there  spreadfl  out  before  the  eye  >•&  area  with  Jiia^ 
enough  undDlation  to  make  it  pietnresc^nei  ooTered  wil^  large  timber,  ynm  a 
rich  underbmsh  of  grass,  and  with  sprmga  of  freestone  water,  yielding  fovr 
hundred,  five  hundred,  and  in  one  ease  one  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  hour. 
From  this  summit  the  visitor  is  delighted  with  scenes  of  nnsarpassea  beanj^, 
with  points  of  the  mountain  running  in  fantastic  shapes  into  tne  vaUera,  like 
|>romontories  into  the  ocean,  with  wooden  slopes  stretching  down  into  the  cfol- 
tivated  lands,  and  min^lin^  the  wildness  of  nature  with  the  improTements  of 
man,  with  fat  valleys,  nch  m  the  bounties  of  Providence,  with  an  almost  bound- 
less horizon,  spreading  away  toward  the  ftr  West.  And  these  Tiews  Tary  at  a 
hundred  points  of  the  University  lands,  for  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  sandstone 
formation  to  break  into  gorges,  and  to  open  up  new  scenery  at  every  turn.  The 
soil,  too.  is  capable  of  producing  the  very  best  vegetables,  specimens  of  which 
were  submitted  to  our  inspection,  and  which  might  bear  comparison  with  any  in 
our  city  markets. 

This  Cumberland  plateau  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  Ood  for  tiie  beneit 
and  blessing  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  cotton-growinff  regions  of 
the  Southern  States.  Forming  the  eastern  limit  of  that  immense  vaUeTt  stretch*- 
ing,  with  this  peculiar  formation  of  a  sandstone  table-land,  for  one  huDOred  miles 
across  the  State  of  Tennessee,  easy  of  access  at  many  points,  it  must  become  the 
summer  resort  of  those  wealthy  planters^  who  desire  to  recruit  their  fanilies 
during  the  summer  months,  and  are  yet  unwilling  to  be  far  separated  from  their 
planting  interests.  The  time  is  net  distant  when  this  whole  platea#will  be 
covered  over  with  villas,  and  cottages,  and  watering  places,  and  will  teem  witii 
the  most  retined  socieW  of  the  South  and  West.  T^is  will  be  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  South  and  West,  and  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  will 
here  shako  hands  with  Mobile,  New-Orleans,  Nashville,  and  Memphis,  and  oe* 
ment  the  strong  bond  of  mutual  interest  with  the  yet  stronger  ones  of  fHendship 
and  love. 

ACCBSSIBILITT   or    SBWANBK — A    RAILROAD   CINTRK. 

Because,  when  Sewanee  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  University,  the  name 
was  unknown,  it  was  at  once  concluded  that  it  was  remote  and  out  of  the  way. 
This  is  the  usual  reasoning  of  the  world,  and  was  as  false  in  this  instance  as  it 
is  in  most  others.  Sewanee,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  map,  is  in 
connection  by  rail  and  electric  telegraph  with  every  portion  of  the  South  and 
West.  The  railroad  of  the  Sewanee  Mining  Company  passes  by  the  door  of  the 
University,  and  five  miles  from  it  unites  at  Chowan  with  the  Chattanooga  and 
Nashville  Railroad.  This  gives  direct  access,  on  the  one  hand,  by  rail  to  the 
capital  of  Tennessee,  and  thence  by  turnpike  to  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  rail  to  Chattanooga,  there  uniting  with  that  network  of  roads 
which  run  through  Dalton  and  Knoxville  to  Virginia,  and  through  Atalanta  to 
Montgomery,  Columbus,  Macon,  Savannah,  Augusta,  Charleston,  Columbia,  S.  C, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  Wilmington.  At  Stevenson  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
Railroad  connects  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  which  brings 
Sewanee  into  immediate  contact  with  Memphis  and  Arkansas,  and  when  the  New- 
Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad  (now  in  rapid  progress)  is  completed,  with  the 
whole  of  Mississippi,  West  AUbama  and  New-Orleans.  The  Wills  Valley  Rail- 
road also  connects  with  the  Chattanooga  and  Nashville  Railroad,  and  brings 
North  and.  Middle  Alabama  into  close  proximity  with  the  University,  so  that 
instead  of  being  out  of  the  way,  it  can  be  reached  from  any  and  every  point  of 
the  ten  dioceses,  Texas  excepted,  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  from  many  of  the 
large  cities,  thirty  hours  will  be  sufficient  for  the  journey.  When  to  this. is 
added  the  chain  of  electric  telegraph,  which  passes  the  foot  of  the  plateau, 
there  are  but  few  parents  who  might  not  hear  within  a  few  hours  of  the  welfare 
of  their  children,  and  who  mii^ht  not  reach  them  in  any  case  of  necessity,  within 
from  one  to  two  days'  travel.  So  far  then  from  bein^  remote,  it  is  almost  an 
equi-distant  centre,  not  in  miles  perhaps,  but  certainly  m  means  of  communica- 
tion, from  the  Dioceses  forming  the  confederation. 

SUMMER   AND   WINTER   CLIMATB. 

The  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  beyond  all  question.  It  is  firee  from  fevers  of 
all  kinda — it  is  above  the  region  of  cholera— the  thermometrical  range  in  summer 
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■aldoin  exceeds  80^,  and  the  winter  climate  is  not  nearly  so  severe  as  that  of  the 
Northern  colleges  to  which  our  sons  are  freely  sent.  One  remarkable  featare 
of  this  plateau  is  its  dryness,  which  is  evinced  by  the  lack  of  lichens  upon  the 
trees,  by  the  entire  absence  of  moss  or  parasites  living  upon  humidity,  and  by 
the  freedom  from  decay  of  the  ^len  timber.  After  a  tree  has  fellen  for  yean 
and  the  bark  separates  from  it,  it  separates  without  any  decay  of  either  bark  or 
wood.  Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  almost  unknown.  Strict  examination  was 
made  of  persons  having  no  interest  in  the  matter,  who  testified,  one  and  all,  that 
there  could  be  no  question  upon  the  subject  of  its  healthfulness.  But  whatever 
may  be  tbe  severity  of  the  winter  climate,  it  need  not  be  encountered  by  the 
students,  it  is  well  known  that  October  and  November  are  two  of  the  most  de- 
licious months  upon  these  plateaus,  and  our  vacation  can  be  so  arranged  as  to 
dismiss  the  University  about  the  middle  of  December,  and,  allowing  the  usual 
period  of  vacation,  work  would  not  be  resumed  until  the  middle  of  March.  This 
throws  out  the  only  three  months  which  might  be  too  severe,  and  returns  the 
young  men  to  th'eir  homes,  as  we  said  before,  during  the  season  in  which  their 

E, rents  will  be  most  glad  to  see  them,  and  when  they  will  keep  up  the  habits  of 
e  which  are  to  be  theirs  in  the  future. 

We  feel  almost  ashamed  to  say  anything  upon  the  silly  cry  of  milk  sickness 
which  has  been  so  pertinaciously  urged  against  this  locality.  Like  everything 
that  is  distant  and  mysterious,  it  seems  to  be  dreadful.  Because  nobody  knows 
what  it  is,  it  is  invested  with  additional  horrors.  It  is  magnified  until  fond 
parents^imagine  it  to  be  an  epidemic  like  yellow  fever,  or  cholera,  or  smalt-pox, 
sweeping  on  its  hundreds  and  desolating  neighborhoods  But  the  moment  you 
approach  it,  it  vanishes !  Even  when  it  did  exist,  a  generation  back,  it  was  as 
rare  as  a  rattlesnake  bite  or  a  spider  sting.  But  it  always  goes  out  with  popula- 
tion and  cultivation,  and  physicians  of  the  highest  standing  assert  that  ther 
have  not  seen  a  case  for  the  last  twenty  years,  although  their  practice  lies  aU 
through  the  coves  in  which  it  is  said  to  exist.  Since  the  Board  have  come  upon 
the  spot,  nobody  has  dared  to  mention  it.  It  did  very  well  for  a  war-cry  at 
Montgomery,  but  at  Sewanee  and  Beersheba,  not  a  word  is  said  about  it.  And 
for  the  very  best  reason,  because  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability  are  cul- 
tivating those  very  coves  and  living  in  them  with  their  families,  because  all  the 
cattle  of  the  valleys  is  sent  into  these  coves  and  upon  these  mountains  to  range 
during  the  summer  months,  and  because  nobody  hesitates  to  eat  freely  of  the  beef 
and  butter  which  is  offered  him  here,  and  to  drink  the  rich  milk  as  if  it  was  water. 
At  Beersheba  Springs,  at  Altamont,  at  Tracy  City,  at  Chowan,  at  Winchester, 
(which  places  surround  the  University  site,)  everybody  partakes,  without  scru- 
ple, of  any  food  that  is  set  before  him,  and  the  residents  would  as  soon  expect 
to  find  arsenic  in  their  water  as  poison  in  their  milk  and  beef  The  charge  is 
simply  ridiculous,  and  the  students  of  the  University  would  have  about  as  much 
to  dread  fromtnilk  sickness  as  from  the  Indians  who  once  roamed  over  these  hilla 
and  swarmed  in  these  valleys. 

▲   SOUTHSIN   LITER ARV   CINTRS. 

All  these  advantages  of  climate,  accessibility,  health liilness,  proxiooity  to  the 
cotton-growing  region,  offer  to  the  friends  of  the  students  strong  inducements  to 
settle  around  the  University,  and  form,  for  the  summer  months  at  least,  a  fine 
society  for  the  professors  and  students.  These  families  will  attract  others,  and 
very  soon,  as  much  society  will  be  gathered  about  the  University  sis  shall  be 
advantageous  to  the  young  men.  Every  facility  wiM  be  afforded  by  sale  and 
leasehold  for  the  building  of  ornamental  cottages  and  villas  around  the  Univer- 
sity, and  it  will  exhibit  the  same  aspect  as  West  Point  does  in  the  summer,  vrith 
this  superiority,  that,  besides  the  transient  visitors  who  will  take  this  place  en 
route  for  the  Southern  springs  and  the  Northern  cities,  there  will  be  a  much  larger 
settled  population  spending  the  summer  months  among  the  mountains.  The 
chances  are  that  there  will  be  too  much  rather  than  too  Iiitle  society. 

Such  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  adhere  to 
their  choice  of  Sewanee  as  the  fittest  site  for  the  University.  They  have. bad 
but  one  object  in  view,  the  best  interests  of  the  Institution  which  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  create  for  the  benefit  and  blessing  of  the  Southern  States.  Could 
they  have  been  swayed  by  any  mercenary  or  short  sighted  motives,  inducements 
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of  8  {Meniiiaij  kind  would  have  directed  their  attention  elsewhere.  Bat  they 
were  acting  ander  a  aolemn  sense  of  the  deep  responsibility  which  rested  upon 
tkem  in  this  matter.  They  felt  that  they  had  Tolunteered  to  perform  for  the 
Soath  a  work  which  was  to  bless  it  for  ages  to  come,  which  was  to  mould  its 
morals  and  its  learning,  which  was  to  raise  its  trailing  banner  from  the  dust  and 
plant  it  upon  an  equal  height  with  those  of  other  civilized  people.  If  they  failed, 
the  scheme  was  likely  to  fail  with  them.  Its  very  magnitude  would  prevent 
others  from  undettakinff  it,  and  there  would  be  no  hope  of  high  scholarship 
engendered  among  ourselves.  We  should  continue  to  be  dependants  in  this  as 
in  eveiglhing  else.  We  should  continue  to  import  teachers,  clergymen,  pro- 
fessors, and  literary  men  from  other  lands.  We  should  return  nothing  to  the 
common  stock  of  literature  and  science,  and  should  be  aliens  from  the  common- 
wealth of  letters.  We  should  leave  our  invtitutions  with  the  stigma  resting  upon 
them  of  degrading  instead  of  elevating  our  social  condition.  All  these  couse- 
qaenoes  were  before  us  when  we  made  our  choice,  and  in  full  view  of  them,  with 
a  holy  pride  fSr  the  elevation  of  our  homes,  with  a  becoming  zeal  for  the  moral 
culture  of  our  people,  with  a  love,  passing  the  love  of  woman,  for  the  land  of  the 
son  and  the  slave,  we  were  willing  to  stake  our  judgments  upon  the  selection 
and  leave  it  to  time  to  vindicate  its  soundness. 

APPEAL  TO   SODTHBIN  MSN. 

And  we  call  upon  the  men  of  the  South  to  rally  around  us ;  not  upon  church- 
men only,  but  upon  all  good  men  and  true  of  whatever  name  and  profession, 
We  have  undertaken  this  thing  as  a  Church,  because  there  was  no  other  way  of 
doing  it.     The  government  of  such  a  University  must  be  a  unit,  harmonious 
in  its  principles,  views  and  feelings.    But  it  is  in  no  sense  intended  to  be  sect- 
arian. Its  curriculum  will  extend  through  every  branch  of  learning  and  science — 
its  doors  will  be  open  to  students  of  every  name  and  sect — its  conduct  will  be 
catholic  in  the  ve^  highest  sense  of  the  word.    If  the  States  could  have  done 
this  work,  we  should  have  let  it  alone.     But  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  for 
there  can  be  no  unity  in  a  State  Institution.     In  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  a  body  whose  principles  are  settled,  whose  basis  is  immovable,  whose 
<^cer8  are  permanent,  whose  spirit,  while  determined,  is  large  and  comprehen- 
sive.  Confident  in  our  possession  of  these  things,  we  have  undertaken  this  task. 
We  have  shadowed  fortn  our  ideal — we  have  laid  the  foundations  broad  and  deep.  ^ 
It  remains  for  you  to  rally  around  us,  and  by  your  wealth,  your  counsel,  your  active  / 
co-operation,  to  enable  us  to  build  up  a  University  which  shall  offer  your  sonsS 
the  highest  literary  culture,  which  shall  surround  your  homes  with  the  refine-  / 
ment  of  scholarship  and  piety,  and  which  shall  vindicate  the  Southern  States  from 
th#  obloquy  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

Stsphbn  Elliott,  D.  D., 

Bishop  of  Georgia, 
Lbonidas  Polk,  D.  D., 

Bishop  of  Louiaiarui. 
Biv.  Albzandbr  Grboo. 

of  South  Carolina. 
Gbobob  R.  Faibbanks,  Esq., 

of  Florida. 
John  A.  Calhoun,  Esq., 

of  AbbevillCt  SmUh  Carolina. 

2.— mnVERSITY  OP  MISSISSIPPI. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  tnis  institution  ib  now  in  a  flourishing  condition- 
It  was  incorporated  in  1844,  and  opened  in  1848.  The  fund  devoted  to  its  sup- 
port from  public  lands,  independently  of  State  aid,  amounted  in  1856  to 
$874,824  49. 

A  Mr.  Keyes,  of  Carrolton,  Miss.,  in  a  letter  to  the,  NetD- Orleans  Delta,  says 
of  the  practical  workiMp  of  the  infltitution : — ^The  trustees  could  not  have  made 
A  better  selection* to  nil  the  law  chair  than  the  present  incumbent    Gifted^ 
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*geD6rona,  gemal,  Professor  Stemnw  is  admived  md  krv^d  bj  all  wbo  ' 
As  a  writer  and  lecturer  he  has  few  oquals  in  the  State.  Indeed,  I  rognd  hmi 
as  amonffthe  most  learned  iuriBts  Mississippi,  or  even  the  South,  has  ever  pro- 
duced. This  may  be  thought  by  some  an  unwarrantable  and  undeserved  pane- 
gyric, but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  knowledge  of  the  law  will  bear 
testimony  that  it  is  scarcely  his  just  meed  of  pmise.  Nor  do  I  admire  his  kga& 
learning  more  than  the  noble  virtues  whieh  dwell  within  his  boaom.  Inspired 
by  a  love  of  the  profession  in  which  he  has  long  been  a  shiaiag  light,  and  by  a 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  adopted  State,  he  left  a  praetiee  fisr  mora 
lucrative  than  the  chair  he  fills  so  well,  to  plaee  himself  in  a  wider  field  of  use- 
fulness. Affording,  as  this  school  does,  facilities  far  superiof  to  those  foiand  in  aay 
lawyer  8  office,  and  the  candidates  for  the  Mississippi  bar  fiMilitiea  superior  fco 
those  of  anj  other  law  school  in  the  Union,  students  are  repairing  tbithar  frooa 
every  portion  of  the  State. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  is  equal  in  learning  and  ability  to  that  of  whieh  amy 
college  in  the  U  nited  States  can  boast.  Its  worthy  head,  President  F.  A.  P.  Bar- 
nard, is  reputed,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe,  as  one  of  the  first  seie»- 
tifio  men  of  the  aee,  and  his  subordinates — each  aad  every  one — ^poaeees  a 
reputation  among  the  learned,  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  the  most  ambitions. 

The  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  of  the  most  important  and  costly 
kind,  are  amply  sufScient  to  illustrate  every  subject  of  these  useful  scienees ; 
while  the  colleotion  of  minerals,  sheUs  %nd  fossils  (amoundag  to  nearly  forty 
thousand  in  number),  adequate  to  the  illustration  of  the  more  recent  and  more 
important  sciences,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  college  in  the  Western  world.  In 
short,  every  facility  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  a  thorough  edueation  is  now 
to  be  found  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  isr  dis- 
tant when  this  fact  will  become  known  far  and  wide  throughout  the  South- 
western States — for  not  till  then  will  this  institution  be  property  appreciated. 

It  is,  indeed,  painful  to  know  there  are  not  a  few  narrow-minded  individuals, 
here  and  elsewnere,  who  seek  to  detract  from  the  rising  reputation  of  our 
University ;  but,  despite  their  strenuous  efforts  to  the  contrary,  it  movea 
onward  upon  its  lofty  mission.  Each  succeeding  year  brings  to  its  halls  io- 
creasing  numbers  of  students,  and  such  will  be  its  destiny — rising  higher  and 
higher  in  publia  estimation — until  the  colossal  streng^  of  ita  hold  upon  the 
afitections  of  the  Southern  people  will  silence  forever  the  piteous  howls  of  ita 
enemies. 

It  is  a  mjstery  to  me  why  the  people  of  the  South,  aad  especially  of  Missia- 
sippi,  continue  to  disregard  the  educational  advantages  and  facilities  provided 
in  their  midst,  and  patronize  the  colleges  of  the  North. 

All  will  acknowledge  the  many  temptations  an  atmosphere  polluted  by  the 
foul  breath  of  Abolitionism  throws  around  the  Southern  student — all  acknowl- 
edge the  safety  and  policy  of  educating  the  Southern  youth  at  home — all 
acknowledge  that  the  Abolition  fanatics  nave  **  laughed  and  grown  fat"  at  the 
stupidity  of  the  South — yet  they  continue  to  send  l.heir  sons  afar  off  in  these 
hotbeds  of  Abolitionism,  ••  and  still  lick  the  hand  that  smites  them."  Why  is  it 
so  ?  I  cannot  conceive  unless  it  be  they  regard  it  as  a  higher  honor  to  have  it  said 
their  sons  graduated  "  a  way  off  yonder^^^.  or  to  have  it  recorded  in  their  son's 
biography  that  "-  he  graduated  at  one  of  the  oldest  colleges,"  with  no  ad\  antage 
superior  to  the  University  of  Mississippi,  except  in  distance  from  hovfte,  in  a^, 
ana  in  numbers  of  alumni  and  under-graduat<38.  And  in  those  so  much  sohei- 
tude  is  not  felt/or  imparting'a  thorough  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  for 
inculcating  the  youth  intrusted  to  their  instruction  with  anti-slavery  sentiments. 

Text-books  most  condemnatory  of  slavery  are  used  ;  j)rofes8or8  interlard 
their  lectures  with  anti-slnvery  dogmas,  and,  through  their  unbounded  leal, 
even  the  chapels  erected  and  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  are  desecrated 
by  those  apostles  of  Higher-lawism.  Uudor  such  influences  the  Southern  youth 
would  be  liable  to  imbibe  the  political  tenets  repugnant  to  the  teachings  of  his 
father,  and  hostile  to  the  highest  interests  of  his  section,  from  whieh,  if  onee 
deep-rooted  by  the  fiery  zeal  of  a  corrupt  fanaticism,  not  even  the  strong  ties  and 
fond  associations  of  his  boyhood,  nor  the  thousand  endearing  charms  which  cluster 
around  his  childhood  home,  could  dissuade  him.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the 
memory  of  our  fathers — a  duty  we  owe  to  humanity — ^to  be  vigilant  in  our 
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tedotiran  to  protoot  the  inrtitatioii  of  Blayerr  on  ^yery  si^  agaiiMt  tibe  attooke 
of  tiie  avocw^  fimatioai  AboUlaonistB  of  tae  Nortb  and  of  the  double-&ced 
fMitop  of  the  Sooth. 

*'  EaeouraffA  home  edcoation"  should  he  the  motto  by  which  every  Sonth* 
•m  parent  should  live.  At  the  altars  of  the  UmveTsity  of  Mississippi'  may  be 
gained  a  knowledge  of  all  those  higher  branches  of  learning  whi^  give  to  the 
naind  a  beauty  and  a^mnetry,  develop  its  richest  reeoureea,  and  develop  tha^ 
onHnre  and  discipline  requisite  to  its  entering  uj^on  its  high  mission — the  disooveiy 
€f  truth.  No  bund  fiuiaticiam  finds  a  place  within  its  classic  walls,  no  dogmatic 
cal  reli^ouB  or  political  opinions  are  imposed  U{>on  its  votaries  of  education,: 
but  "  Mmerva,  Apollo,  and  the  Moses,  are  its  presiding  Genii."  Having,  in  its 
usefulness  and  prosperity,  outstripped  the  ezpeotationB  of  its  most  sangoine 
friends,  it  stands  like  a  beacon-light,  shedding  forth  its  enlightening  rays  through- 
oat  the  South  ;  and,  from  it,  **  the  summit  height  ci  knowledge  of  Mississippi, 
intelleetoal  light,  shall  radiate,"  ontU  its  influenee  shall  be  felt  &r  and  wide  Mr 
yond  the  limits  of  our  State. 


DfTEKNiL  IMPKOTEMMTS, 


l.—ALBEMARLE   AND  CHESAPEAKE  CANAL. 

Wk  are  indebted  to  the  President,  Marshall  Parka,  for  a  copy  of  the  Am 
nnal  Report  for  1656.  From  it  w«  leam  that  during  the  paat  year,  the  contract* 
ors  have  prosecuted  tha  work  with  great  energy  and  perseverance,  having  kept 
•heir  force  at  wotk,  night  and  day,  at  the  moet  diffionit  paints,  in  the  hope  of  get^ 
ting  the  whole  hne  open  by  the  present  lime.  But  the  unfereaeen  difficulties  aria* 
ing  from  sunken  logs  ana  stumps,  which  from  the  first  have  so  retarded  the 
work,  have  not  only  continued  undrminisfaed,  but  in  some  places  have  been 
more  formidable  than  ever  :  so  that  there  still  remains  a  small  cjuantity  of  exca- 
vation to  be  done  to  complete  the  connection  between  the  Albemarle  and  the 
Chesapeake.  It  is,  however,  expected  thai  this  connection  will  be  made  by  the 
lat  of  Januaiy  next. 

The  length  of  the  Company's  Kne  of  navigation  is  about  sixty^five  miles. 

Commencing  in  North  Carolina,  at  the  mouth  of  North  River,  a  wide  and  deep 
tributary  of  Albemarle  Sound,  the  Kne  extends  up  that  river  to  the  canal ;  thence 
through  the  canal  to  Currituck  Sound,  thence  northerly  through  Currituck  Sound 
and  up  the  North  Landing  River  to  the  Virginia  section  of  canal ;  and  thence 
westerly  throuffh  said  canal  to  the  southwest  branch  of  Eliiabeth  River,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Norfolk. 

Of  this  line,  the  length  of  independent  canal,  exclusive  of  improvements  of 
natural  water  courses,  is  14.10  miles,  divided  into  two  sections,  as  follows  : 

In  N.  C,  from  North  River  to  Currituck  Sound 5.66  miles. 

"  Va.,  through  Great  Bridge  Swamp 8.45     " 

All  the  residue  of  the  line  consists  of  natural  water-courses,  varying  in  widtlj 
from  200  feet  to  several  miles 

The  distance  yet  to  be  excavated  to  complete  the  connection  between  the  Al- 
bemarle and  the  Chesapeake,  is  3,600  feet,  or  less  than  two  thirds  of  a  mile  ;* 
of  which  1,600  feet  are  on  the  North  Carolina  section,  and  2,000  feet  on  the 
Virginia  section. 

The  work  on  the  lock  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  will  undoubtedly  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  February  next. 

The  location  of  this,  the  only  lock  on  the  line,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  canal 
with  the  Elizabeth  River.  It  is  the  largest  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  largest 
but  two  in  the  United  States,  being  220  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  It  is 
of  solid  cut  stone  masonry,  from  the  granite  quarries  of  Maryland,  constructed 
in  the  most  substantial  manner,  with  double  sets  of  gates,  and  all  the  improve^ 

*  This  was  tke  distaaoeon  tha  Ut  N«v.  last. 
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ments  known  to  modern  enghieeriDg.  Ita  foandation  is  placed  siiiBcieBtlj  low 
%o  give  a  draft  of  eight  feet  water  at  lowest  tides.  Its  capadtj  is  sufficient  to 
pass  steam  propellers  carrying  five  hundred  tons,  and,  being  merely  a  tide  lock, 
Its  lift  is  only  half  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  tide ;  nsually  not  exceeding  two  feet. 

On  the  completion  of  the  lock  there  will  be  a  contmuoas  channel  throogh  the 
entire  line,  and,  if  thought  advisablci  the  line  can  be  opened  for  smaller  dass 
vessels  by  the  1st  of  March  next  And  within  the  next  twelve  or  fifteen  months, 
the  canal  can  be  folly  completed,  and  all  the  necessary  improvement  of  the  riv- 
ers and  sounds  accomplished  ;  so  that  there  shall  be  a  complete  navigation  with 
a  depth  of  eight  feet  water,  from  the  Albemarle  to  the  Chesapeake. 

».— RAILROAD  FROM  CHICAGO  TO  NEW-ORLEANS. 

It  is  stated  that  in  less  than  a  year  from  this  time  there  will  be  a  railroad  con- 
nection between  Kew-Orleans  and  Chicago.  The  whole  route  consists  of  seve- 
ral lines,  which  will  make  connections  as  follow  : 

The  Illinois  Central,  from  Chicago  to  Cairo  ;  steamboat  on  the  Mississij^i  to 
Columbus,  a  little  town  in  Kentucky,  twenty  miles  from  Cairo  ;  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  from  Columbus,  Kentucky,  to  Jackson,  Madison  county,  Term. ; 
Mississippi  Central  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  from  Jackson  to  a  point  in  Ten> 
nessee,  called  Grand  Junction  ;  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  fifty- 
two  miles  east  of  Memphis  ;  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  from  this  junction 
to  Canton,  Miss. ;  and  lastly,  the  New-Cmeans  and  Jackson  Railroad,  from  Can- 
ton to  Kew-Orleans.  The  only  uncompleted  portion  of  this  route  is  a  distance 
of  seventy  miles,  on  one  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Central  Road.  This  seventy 
miles  is  already  graded,  the  ties,  trestle  work,  ana  bridges,  are  progresstnff  &vor- 
ably,  and  the  iron  for  the  track  is  purchased,  and  is  to  be  on  the  sround  before 
the  1st  of  July  next.  The  whole  will  probablv  be  completed  before  the  Ist  of 
December,  1869.  At  present  a  line  of  excellent  stage-coaches  run  over  the 
seventy  miles.    The  present  condition  of  this  great  route,  then,  is  as  follows : 

Haofl.  boors. 

Chicago  to  Cairo 365 18 

Cairo  to  Columbus,  by  boat 30     ...     2 

Columbus  to  Jackson,  Tenn 87  ... .     6 

Jackson  to  Junction 50  ....     3 

Junction  to  Coffeeville ^ 86 5 

Coffeeville  to  Durand,  by  stage 70 50 

Durand  to  Canton 38 3 

Canton  to  New-Orleans 306 11 

Total 911  67 

3.— VIRGINIA  AND  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 

Statement  showing  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Railroad  Company  from  its  organixaHon ;  and  its  Financial  Condition  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  terminating  JunedO,  1868  : 

BSOSIPTS. 

Capital  stock  subscribed  for  by  the  State $1,798,900  00 

Deduct  amount  unpaid 58,900  00 

*  $1,740,000  00 

Capital  stock  subscribed  for  by  others  than  SUte. .  $1,148,800  00 

Deduct  amount  unpaid 36,301  35 

1,123,598  76 

$2,863,598  75 

Preferred  stock  subscribed  for  by  the  Stale $500,000 

Do.  do.  by  others  than  the  State 55,000 

555,000  00 

Amount  overpaid  by  stockholders 586  65 

Do.    loaned  by  the  Stote,  $1,000,000 

Do.  advanced  by  do 90,000 

1,090,000  00 

uiyiu^tJU  uy  -n^j  ^^^  >.>'-*  i.V_ 
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Amoont  received  for  inierett,  etc $13,945  68 

Oonpon  bonds  bearioff  six  per  cent,  mtereet,  ^yable  January  and 

Jnly 1,743,000  00 

Received  at  pieinimn 7,635  00 

Do.      for  road  earnings  previous  to  Sept  30,  1866 573,989  90 

Do.      for  transportation 766,895  35 

Do.      fines  against  Affents 20  00 

liaWtities 625,786  96 


$8,240,258  24 

DISBOBSKMIlfTS. 

Mtan  Line  :  ^ 

Expended  for  graduation,  masonry,  etc $5,058,366  78 

Expended  for  rolling  stock,  including  engines  and  cars 599,366  66 

Discounted  in  sales  of  bonds 318,874  63 

Interest  and  exchanges 463,529  40 

Profit  and  loss  account 10,762  43 

Counterfeit  monev,  etc 92  00 

Ifiscellaneous  and  other  expenses 195,681  05 

Repairs  of  road,  bridges,  etc 415,131  24 

Do.       cars,  etc,  since  January  1,  1857 25,614  35 

Expended  for  fuel,  waste,  etc.,  since  Sept.  30,  1859 98,701  77 

Train  expenses  smce  Sept.  30,  1856 84,293  68 

Paid  negro  hires 88,917  17 

Paid  for  stock  killed,  etc 11,205  66 

Paid  Sute  on  account  of  loans,  etc 385,006  98 

Brwtchet : 

Salt  Works  Branch $845,552  64 

Montgomeiy  Coal  Branch 809  38 

Cumberland  Gap  Branch 8,088  78 

249,450  75 

Resources 251,582  60 

Individual  subscription  unpaid 25,201  25 

Cash  deposited  to  pay  Salt  Works  Branch  coupons,  July  1,  1857.  6,120  00 

Caahonhand 53,78120 


$8,240,258  24 
The  following  are  the  officers : 
JoRN  RoBiif  McDanibl,  PreMtnt. 

HsMBT  Davis  and  Johk  M  Pbbstoit,  Directort  an  part  of  StockkclietM, 
W.  C.  Smith,  General  SuperinHnient, 
Jab.  H.  BaroBD,  Resident  Engineer. 
M.  R.  BoHANNAN,  General  Land  Agent. 
F.  G.  MoBBisow,  Treasurer. 
Chas  W.  Chbistian,  Auditor, 
Jho.  R.  Hoohbs,  Pay  Master, 

4.— RAILROAD  ENTERPRISE  BETWEEN  NEW-ORLEANS  AND  HOUS- 
TON, TEXAS. 

Houston  is  the  railroad  centre  of  Texas,  and  Texas  is  large  enough  to  make 
forty  States  like  Massachusetts !  It  is  easy  to  take  in  the  foil  signifi^nce  of  this 
circumstance !  From  Houston  the  roads  already  commenced  and  to  be  underta> 
ken,  diverge  to  all  the  important  points  of  that  Empire  State.  At  the  present 
moment,  there  are  two  roads  leading  westward  from  Houston,  one  oi'  them 
striking  the  Colorado  and  Columbus,  and  will  be  completed,  says  the  Telegraphy 
to  that  point  within  the  coming  year ;  and  the  other  striking  the  stream  at  Whar- 
ten,  forty  miles  further  down.  The  road  to  Galveston  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, and  will  soon  be  completed. 

A  road  east,  to  the  Sabine,  is  also  under  contract,  and  the  work  months  ago 
eommracad.     The  rood  to  Columbus  is  to  be  extended  to  San  Antonio,  which  i* 
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An  a  diicct  line  to  £1  Paso.  Th«  Wharton  roaft  wiH  bMomva  Ink  i«  iiwurt 
with  the  Arkanaaa  toad,  **  wlneh  is  okart^red  to  nm  to  tke  Rio  Ofaode  on  a  liae 
to  intersect  there  with  the  Great  Central  Transit  Route,  chartered  by  the  fllexi- 
•an  Government,  to  run  from  the  Rio  Ghrande  to  Mazatlan,  at  tiM  QmU  of  Calr 
ifornia.''  Intersecting  these  lines,  mnniiiff  east  and  west,  will  be  roads  ex- 
tending down  to  the  Gulf,  and  north,  whidi,  as  the  pojpolataoM  inaeases  and 
laakes  them  necessary ,^  will  thus  reach  both  the  noitbCTB  and  soutlniB  poitiens 
•ftheStete.  .  « 

The  distance  to  Houston  is  866  miles.  The  Opelousas  Railroad  extends  80 
iailes.  The  Houston  and  Sabine  Road,  which  is  under  contract,  partially  graded, 
and  some  of  the  iron'  bought,  is  96,  leaving  a  gap  from  the  present  terminus  of 
the  Opelousas  road,  to  the  Sabine,  ifor  us  to  fill  ud,  of  only  160  miles,  in  order  to 
be  in  daily  railroad  coauBunicatien  with  the  rapidly  growing  and  giganlie  State 
to  the  weft  of  us 

The  following  figures  and  fiicto  presents  a  bird's-eye  ^tm  ef  the  w^mA*  yis# 
tlon,  and  we  subjoin  them  from  the  Houston  TeUgutph: 

mSTANOK  ntOM 

New-Orleans  to  the  SaMne 240  milea. 

Sabine  to  Houston 96    " 

Houston  to  Wharton 76    " 

Wharton  to  Arkansas 100    " 

Arkansas  to  the  Rio  Grande 160    ^ 

Rio  Grande  to  MazatUn 640    " 

Total  disUnce 1,221     ** 

of  which  951  miles  are  now  under  charter,  87  in  operation,  60  more  graded,  112 
more  under  contraets,  48  miljos  of  iron  is  purph^sed  and  new  being  leeeivi^ 
which  will  make  180  in  operation  by  the  1st  of  May,  1869. 

This  route  wiil  beoooae  the  great  channel  for  the  world's  twstness.  All  £■« 
IDpe  and  United  States  east  o^  and  including  the  Mississjnpi  Valley,  will  take 
this  routo  to  the  Pacific  coatt,  and  the  Pacmc  Islandf .  The  time  fseai  Ne«r- 
Tork  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  at  the  rate  of  600  miles  per  day,  when  tke 
loads  are  completed,  whieh  is  31  Bkiles  per  hour : 

Kew-York  to  New-Orleans w,,* todays. 

New-Orieans  to  Mazatlan 2i    *< 

Total  to  the  Pacific .«      •• 

This  scheme,  when  carried  out,  will  have  iiMDedlate  and  dkeet  eooneetfton 
with  every  port  of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantis  coast,  fvom  Portland  to  the  JUo  Onaie. 
— JV^.  O.  Bulletm 

6.— TEHUANTEPEC  RAILHOAD. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New-Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  on  Monday, 
the  loth  January,  1869,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unam- 
mously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  the  Louisiana  Tehuantepec  Company,  a  corporation  established  in 
the  city  of  New-Orleans  ibr  the  purpose  of  opening  the  transit  acioes  the  Istb* 
mus  of  that  name,  and  thus  shortening  by  one  third  the  distance  to  our  Pacific 
possessions,  has  gone  into  actire  operation,  and  demonstrated  by  several  success- 
ill  trips  the  unquestionable  superiority  and  advantages  of  their  rootd ;  and^ 

Whereas,  said  company  is  the  undisputed  possessor  of  a  valnabie  grant  iroM 
the  Mexican  Government,  comprising  the  extensive  right  of  way  across  the  Isth- 
mus, and  the  exclusive  right  to  navigate  the  Ceataaeoaleas  river,  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  privileges  they  are  guaranteed  by  trea^  between  the  UniUd 
States  and  Mexico ;  and, 

Whereas,  the  opening  of  this  inter-oceanic  transit,  and  its  speedj  devele^ 
ment  and  improvement,  must  be  of  lasting  importance,  not  only  to  the  dUfy  ^ 
New-Orleans  and  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  to  the  entire  Union ;  therefore. 

Be  it  unanimmdy  rushed  hy  the  Chamher  of  dmmeru  #/  tke  OUf^N*^' 
0rk€n9t  Thai  the  opening  of  the  Tehnantepee  route  is  an  enteifrise  yriMk  cook 


IMftds  tti0tf  In  «¥«y  iRWpMl  to  tll«  fMtoiingr  cat«  itnd  support  of  thia  com- 
MHUiity.  thki  no  other  andeitaking  is  fraught  with  tfttch  important  consequenceh 
t«  Mt'people,  aadlhait  in'rlekirofthe  ▼««!  re«nlts  that  mmt  fottow  from  the  con:- 
fiol  of  a  thoiwaghfcre  whiofa  is  inevicaMj  ^tined  to  snpertede  all  other  roatea 
•o  the  miMle  ani  northern  Pacific,  It  hecomea  a  duty  of  every  dixizen  of  New- 
Oriesns  fo  extend  anoh  K^ral  aid  to  the  emnpany  aa  will  enable  it  to  develop  in 
%  itiil  moM  UtiMog  dogrte  the  advantages  of  the  Ametiean  Isthmus. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  of  the  highest  irapoitattee  that  this  transit  should  be  eon- 
iMlfed  by  the  oapit«l,  Hke  energy  and  intelKgence  of  New-Orleans,  as  being  the 
Mouest  and  mo»t  natmral  starting  point  to  the  Isthmns 

Retohed,  Thaft  wfdle  dlseardlng  aH  selfish  and  sectional  consideraftions,  at 
unworthy  of  an  enterprise  nettooal  in  its  ahn,  and  in  the  advantages  of  which 
the  whole  civilized  world  is  invited  to  participate*  yet  that  holding  the  prixe  of 
{ire-eminence  so  far  as  geographical  position  is  concerned,  New-Orleans  should 
struggle  to  retain  within  its  srasp  the  legitimate  influence  due  to  a  prepondera- 
linff  representatton  of  the  stock  of  the  Louisiana  Tehuantepec  Company. 

Kesotfoei,  lliat  said  company,  having  opened  their  books  of  subscription,  with 
the  view  of  immediately  conmencua^  the  oonstructioB  of  a  railroad  across  the 
Iilfamus,  the  completion  of  which  UriX  redttce  the  voyage  from  here  to  Califemk 
to  ten  or  eleven  days,  thus  defying  all  competition,  tlM  people  oif  New-Orleans 
be  earnestly  recommended  in  tkeir  own  interest  to  accord  substantial  aid  to  an 
•nterprise,  which,  perhaps  more  than  anjr  other,  will  redound  to  the  credit,  the 
greatness  and  profit  of  our  community. 

Uttolvcit,  That  the  foregoing  Meamble  nnd  resolutiona  be  published  in  one  or 
More  of  our  city  papers,  as  the  rresident  of  the  Chamber  may  deem  proper. 

Saml.  H  KmnwBV,  Frendent. 

Attest — C.  J.  Mansoni,  Secretary, 

».— MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD.     . 
The  Miobile  Triimm  remarks  aa  ibUews.    We  shall  add  to  the  extract  the  fuA 
I  of  the  road  in  our  next  No. : 


Knowing  that  any  facts  connected  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  will  be 
of  interest  at  this  time,  we  have  gathered  the  following  particulars  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  road : 

In  operation  at  Southern  end 238  miles. 

"  Noithemend 88     " 

Total  in  operation , S15     " 

There  are  about  150  miles,  from  West  Point,  Miss  ,  to  Jackson,  Tennessee,  all 
graded  and  ready  for  the  rails,  which,  when  finished,  will  complete  the  read  and 
open  up  to  Mobile  an  almost  unlimited  facility  of  railroad  connection  with  the 
East,  West,  and  North. 

A  contract  for  all  the  rails  and  fastenings  required  to  complete  the  road,  say 
18,000  tons.  Was  negotiated  by  Judge  Brown,  during  his  recent  mission  to  Lon- 
don, on  terras  as  advantageous  as  those  granted  to  any  American  road,  and  the 
result  of  that  negotiation  (under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances),  and  the 
concurrent  setilement,  by  payment  in  6  per  cent,  sterling  bonds  (valued  as  high 
as  the  8  per  cent,  income  bonds  have  averaged  here),  of  the  Company*8  floating 
debt  of  about  $700,000,  shows  signal  ability  on  the  part  of  the  negotiator,  and 
entitles  the  President  to  the  gratitude  of  the  stockholders  and  all  interested  in 
the  road,  and  more  especially  the  citizens  of  Mobile.  It  has  opened  up  a  new 
era  of  confidence  and  nope  for  the  future,  by  overcoming  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  progress  which  seemed  at  the  time  he  embarked  in  it  to  be  almost  insur- 
mountable. 

^.—FLORIDA  RAILROAD. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  just  approved  a  grant  of  285,568  acres  of 
the  land  inuring  to  the  State  of  Florida  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the 
l7th  of  May,  1856,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  Florida  Rail- 
road extending  f^om  Femandma,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Cedar  Key,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.    The  Wssfaingtoa  SttUtM  says : 
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The  road  it  dcfUned  to  be  one  of  tlie  meet  impoitMit  in  the  eovmtfj.  It  if 
empowered  by  its  charter  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  at  each  of  the  ternuBi 
of  the  road,  lor  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  between  those  pomts 
and  any  desired  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  It  will  thos  eonnect  the  im- 
portant ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  Golf  by  nearly  an  air-line  across  the  nedc  of 
the  Florida  penini>iila.  For  more  than  a  year  this  road  has  been  in  soscessfol 
operation  for  nearly  eighty  miles  of  its  length,  and  we  understand  that  by  th« 
1st  of  January  it  will  be  in  full  operation. 

A  New  York  CompauT,  we  understand,  will  cany  passengers  irom  New  Toik 
to  Femandina,  whence  they  will  be  conveyed  by  rail  across  to  Cedar  Key,  goi^g 
thence  in  steamers  to  Tehnantepec,  and  from  thore  to  California. 

8.— RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  last  number  of  the  American  Railway  Times  contains  a  series  of  interest- 
ing statistics  concerning  the  different  railroads  of  the  United  States.     We  are 
satisfied  we  can  spread  nothing  before  our  readers  that  will  be  more  entertaining 
or  more  usefhl.    We  proceed  to  give,  first,  says  the  Lynchburg  Virginian 

MILSS   or   KAILBOAD  IH  BAGH    STATI. 


Alabama 581 

Mississippi 90i 

Louisiana 281 

Texas 206 

Gulf  States 1«71 

Arkansas 88 

Missouri 547 

Tennessee 876 

Kentucky 498 

South  Interior  States 1858 

Ohio 2978 

Midiigan 777 

Indiana 1937 

IlUnois 2774 

Wisconsin 837 

Iowa. 343 

Minnesota 

North  Interior  States 9748 

California 22 


Maine 486 

New  Hampshire 663 

Vermont 667 

Massachusetts 1827 

Rhode  Island 101 

Connecticut, 601 

New  England  States 3725 

New-York 2726 

New  Jersey 563 

Pennsylvania.*. 2678 

Delaware, 114 

Maryland • 463 

Middle  Atlantic  Stotes 6624 

District  of  Columbia 2 

Virginia 1642 

North  Carolina 693 

South  Carolina 872 

Georgia 1178 

Florida 198 

South  Atlantic  States  4686 

Total,  United  States 

All  the  Southern  SUtes,  together,  have  8,214  miles  of  railroad. 

The  next  table  shows  the  annual  progress  in  our  roads.  In  1828  the  first 
railroad  in  the  United  States  was  made,  only  three  miles  in  length.  Since 
then,  it  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  they  have  been  constructed  all  over  the  Uni<m. 
In  thirty  years  we  have  built  very  nearly  thirty  thousand  miles  of  railway — an 
average  of  almost  a  thousand  miles  a  year.  In  the  last  three  years  we  have 
averaged  over  two  thousand  miles  a  year — and  "  the  end  is  not  yet."  Here  is 
the  Uble  of     * 

ANNUAL   FROORB8S. 

Tear.  Mflet. 

1839 1,923 

1840 2,167 

1841 3,391 

842 8.877 

1843 4,174 

1844 4,312 

1846 4,670 

1846 4,886 

1847 6,282 

1848 6,679 

1849 6,863 


Tetr. 
1828 

HUM. 
3 

1829 

88 

1830 

41 

1831 

64 

1832 

131 

1833 

676 

1834 

872 

1836 

988 

1836..  ... 
1837 

1,102 

1,412 

a888 

1,843 

MUei. 

7.312 

9,790 

11,631 


Tear. 

1860. 

1861 

1862 

1863 13,379 

1864 19,188 

1856 19.769 

1866 21,069 

1867 23,761 

1868 25,966 

1859....^^.,.  28,238 

u,y,uzedbyL.OOgle 


RAILROAD  UJXD  GRANTS.  84S 

The  Times  next  proceeds  to  nye  the  statuities  of  the  railroads  in  each  State 
—  their  length  and  their  cost.     We  subjoin  the  table  for  the 

STATK   or    TIBGIKIA. 

Alexandria,  Loudoun  and  Hampshire 193  ....     $609,689 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  (see  Md, :  240  m.  in  Va.) 

Cloter  Hill,  coal 16  ....       299,999 

Hempfield,  (see  Pa. :  9  m.  in  Va.) 

Norfolk  and  Petersburg 80  1,463,723 

l^orthwestem  Virg:inia 103     6,928,754 

Orange  and  Alexandria 88  ) 

Warrenton  Branch 9V 3.010,399 

Lynchburg  Extension 60  ) 

Fredericksburg  and  Gordonsviile 46     ....  231,673 

""cl^'piri^r''":*::;:;:;.:;::;.;;^  w»' 

''•^^i.:s^h^r^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ll\-  ^-^'^^^ 

Pittsburg  and  SteubeuTille,  (see  Pa. :  7  m.  in  Va) 

Richmond  and  Danville 140  >  q  ao>v  koj 

Branch Hf''!  ^>^^^^^ 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac 76     ....  1,817,179 

Richmond  and  Petersburg 22  )  .  onu  ai  i 

Port  Walthill  branch *. 3r---  *»*"*>»"* 

Roanoke  Valley,  (see  N.  0  :  8  m.  in  Va.) 

Richmond  and  York  River 88     ....  393,272 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke 80     ....  1,462,800 

'^ginia  Central,  including  Blue  Ridge  Road 206     ....  7,617,768 

Virginia  and  Tennessee 204  )  .^  ~a.  ^  .* 

Branches lOr"  •«'766,166 

Winchester  and  Potomac 32     ....  676,486 

Washington  and  Alexandria 6    ....  160,000 

Sundry  coal  railroads,  not  otherwise  accounted  for 30     .   . .  300,000 

1776  $42,670,674 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  some  of  the  roads  enumerated  in  the  above  list  are  not 
yet  finished — though  they  are  all  in  process  of  construction.  Thus,  the  Lynch- 
burg extension  of  the  Orange  road,  though  not  finished  yet,  will  be  completed 
durins  the  present  year.  The  Fredericksburg  and  Gordonsville  road  has  been 
graded,  but  the  track  has  not  been  laid.  So,  also,  with  the  Richmond  and  York 
River  road. 

If  the  figures  given  by  the  TinuM  be  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  Virginia  has 
expended  upward  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  in  railway  improvements.  Prob- 
ably about  one  half  of  this  has  been  subscribed  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  one 
half  by  the  citizens  of  the  State.  Except  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  invest- 
ments have  not  been  profitable,  so  far  as  mere  dividends  upon  stock  are  con- 
cerned. But  in  the  collateral  benefits  which  have  ensued,  there  are  no  figures 
that  can  express  their  value.  And  we  believe  the  day  is  not  ver^  far  distant,  if 
the  proper  policy  be  pursued,  when  the  most  of  our  railroads  will  even  return 
a  handsome  semi-annual  dividend  upon  their  stock. 

9.— RAILROAD  LAND  GRANTS. 

Iowa.— The  grant  to  this  State  by  act  of  May  16,  1866,  is  for  four  roads, 
parallel  to  each  other,  traversing  the  State  from  east  to  west,  connectinff  impor- 
tant points  on  the  Mississippi  with  the  Missouri  river.  The  grant  has  been 
accepted  by  the  State,  and  transferred  to  companies,  the  lines  of  route  establish- 
ed, tneir  six  and  fifteen  mile  lateral  limits  laid  down  on  the  ofiicial  plats,  and  lists 
of  land  have  been  prepared. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  length  of  each  road  under  the  grant,  and  the 
areas  ascertained  for  each,  exclusive  of  suspended  interferences : 
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Dubuqae  and  FM^flc  RailvDMd 83*i  ....  1,19^448 

Iowa  Central  Air- Line  Raiboad 438     686,523 

Mississippi  aad  Missouri  Railroad * 318     ....  400,000 

Burlington  and  Missouri  Railroad 376^  ....  352,655 


1,S6S  2,476,321 

ALAB4MA.^He  grant  to  this  State  Ss  far  detoi  roads  and  one  branch,  u 
IbUows  : 

By  the  actof  17th  May,  1856,  for  one  road ;  3d  June,  1856,  for  eight ;  1 1th  Aug., 
1856,  for  one  ;  and  3d  March.  1857,  for  one  road  and  branch.  The  Land  Office  haV? 
thns  far  acted  upen  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of  the  grant  for  three  roads  and  her 
rejection  of  one,  viz. :  that  for  the  Memphis  and  Charleston.  Of  the  three  roads  re- 
ferred to,  one  is  under  the  act  of  17th  May,  1856,  and  two  under  act  of  3d  June, 
1856.  The  adjustment  of  two  of  them  has  been  nearty  completed.  The  lengths 
of  these  roads,  and  quantities  inuring  to  them  respectWely,  are  as  follows : 

WK».  AstsB. 

Alabama  and  Florida  Railroad 114     898,6M 

Mobile  and  Girard  Railroad S281  ....  500,000 

Alabama  and  Tennessee  Railroad lts\  ....  t50,6M 

Total 469  1.148,6«0 

In  addition  to  these,  a  map  of  the  Coosa  and  Chatoogee  River  Railroad  has  been 

presented,  but  no  definite  action  has  been  had  thereon. 

FLOtiDA. — The  aforesaid  actof  17th  May,  1856,  also  makes  a  grant  to  Florida. 

Tke  maps  for  all  of  the  roads  have  been  filed,  except  for  a  portion  of  the  line  of 

sold  to  Tampa  Bay ;  and  the  following  is  the  fongth  of  the  recognised  roads  and 

quantities  of  land  Inimng : 

MOm.  Aotss. 
Florida  and  Alabooia  Railrood,  approved  and 

duly  certified  to  the  Sute 45     ....  165,687 

Florida,  Alabama  and  Gulf  CMittal  Road 60     «27,778 

Pensacola  and  Georgia  Railroad 290| 1901,000 

Florida  Raihroad  Company 151i 1280,000 

Total 674i  1,374,406 

LooisiAiTA.^By  the  act  of  Sd  June,  1856,  lands  were  gramted  to  this  Stale  for 
Ihree  roads,  and  by  the  act  of  11th  August,  1856,  for  one  road. 

Two  of  the  three  first  mentioned  have  been  accepted,  all  the  official  pfirffauhwufy 
requirements  have  been  complied  with,  and  the  adjvstmeM  thereof  has  so  fiur 
proffressed  that  the  lists  are  neariy  completed  for  approval. 

The  grant  for  the  remaining  road  has  been  rejected  by  the  State,  and  the  with- 
drawn  lands  restored  to  market. 

The  length  of  recognized  roads  and  quantities  inuring  to  then  respoctivvly, 
ate  as  follows : 

HUM.  ActM. 

New-Orieans,  Opelousas,  and  Graat  Western ...     263     ....     684,000 
Yicksburg,  Shreveport,  and  Texas 166     ....     363,670 

429  1,047,670 

Wtseoir8iif.-*By  the  act  of  8d  June,  1856,  a  gnnt  was  made  to  this  State  for 
two  lines  of  road,  one  having  a  branch.  The  routes  and  lateral  limits  have  been 
laid  down  on  the  official  plats,  but  as  the  lists  have  not  yet  been  prepared  for  the 
■elections,  the  following  is  submitted  as  an  esHmate  merely  of  the  probable 
quantities. 

•  Nearly  completed.  f  Eitimated. 
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JfilM.  Aeres. 

La  CroMe  and  Milwaukee  Railroad 252     ....  725,000 

St.  Croix  and  Lake  Superior  Railroad 248     ....  900,000 

Ghicaffo,  St.  Paul,  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad,  ex- 
tending into  Miehigan,  tkat  part  being  treated 

of  under  that  head 167     600,000 


66»  •9,226,00t 

Michigan. — The  act  of  3d  June,  1806,  makes  a  grant  to  this  9tat«  for  eight 
roods  (roads  and  braoches).  The  maps  for  the  roMs  in  the  northern  peninsula 
have  been  filed ;  that  of  but  one  (the  Chicago,  St  Paul,  Fond  du  Lac)  has  been 
definitelj  acted  upon  and  accepted,  the  adjustment  of  the  grant  beins  now  in  prog- 
ress. Maps  of  all  the  lines  in  the  lower  peninsula,  excepting  the  Aim>oy,  Hilhdale, 
Lansing,  and  Traverse  Bay  Road,  have  been  filed  ana  laid  down  on  the  officid 
plats.    The  lists  not  having  yet  been  prepared,  the  following  are  only  estimates : 

Hilea.  Acrei. 

Michigan  part  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,   and 

Fond  du  Lac  Railroad     159     575,000 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad 183     ....     660,000 

Detroit  and  Milwaukee 107     ....       35,000 

Point  Huron  and  Milwaukee 89}  ....       15,000 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 17?$ 626,000 

7l2i  1,910,000 

Mississippi.— The  act  ef  11th  August,  1856,  makes  a  mni  to  the  State  of 
Mississippi  of  leads  ler  four  railroads,  only  one  ofwhick  has  been  reported, 
namely,  the  route  from  Jackson  eastward  to  the  Alabama  line,  which,  by  an  act 
of  the  State,  has  passed  to  the  Southern  Raihroad  Company.  The  map  has  been 
filed  and  accepted,  the  lateral  limits  of  the  road  laid  down  on  the  official  plats, 
aad  a  list  of  the  lands  inuring  to  the  State  oader  the  grant  is  nearly  ready  lor 
^pprofaL 

MiNNisoTA. — ^The  gnmt  by  the  act  of  9d  March,  1867,  makes  prorvision  m  land 
to  aid  in  the  consCroetioB  of  four  roads  and  twe  branches  ip  Muuieaota.  Tha 
grant  has  been  accepted.  The  route  of  one  road  and  its  branch,  and  part  of  an- 
other and  its  branch,  are  in  pregrees  of  being  laid  down,  with  their  lateral  MmHi, 
upon  the  official  township  plats.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  work  of  ad- 
justment will  go  on.    In  the  meantfane,  the  following  estimatet  are  anbniMed : 

MUm.  Aeret. 

Minnesota  and  Pacific  Railroad  (main  stem) 230     ....    850,000 

Minnesota  and  Pacific  Railroad  (branch) 116     ....     400,006 

Minneapolis  and  Cedar  Valley  Railroad  (branch)   112     ....     150,000 

458  1,400,000 

The  map  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad,  and  the  Transit  Railroad* 
being  incomplete,  and  not  finally  acted  upon,  are  excluded  from  this  estimate. 

T£9  following  summary  indicates  the  length  only,  of  such  of  the  railroaida 
as  are  in  progress  of  a^juetment  under  the  legislation  hereinbefore  cited,  with 
the  quantities  of  land,  part  estimated,  inuring  to  the  same : 

StatM.  MUM.  Aores. 

Iowa 1,268     ....     2,476,821 


Alabama 468 

Florida 547i 

Lonisiana 420 

Wisconsin 662 

Michigan.. 712i 

Mississippi 1 10 

Minnesota. 458 


1,141,297 
1,874,465 
1,047,670 
2,226,060 
1,010,600 
200,000 
1,400,000 


4649i  11.774,758 

•  The  estlinats  in  laai  report  was  upon  dina  Unei  between  the  termini.  The  present  itste- 
ment  in  thia  ease  reete  npon  the  retnma  of  actual  forrey,  giving  defleotione  to  the  rootee 
neeeeauT  in  eoneeqoenoe  of  difflooltiea  enooontered  in  the  configuration  of  the  conntry,  ana 
therein  Inereaeing  the  length  of  the  roads  and  qoantitj  inuring. 
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1— ADDRESS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  LEAGUE. 

Ko  prophet's  ken  is  needed  to  foresee  the  terrible  eventb  of  the  fntare  which 
will  follow,  as  certain  as  the  night  follows  the  day,  unless  this  Jbtal  oompro- 
mise  policy  is  abandoned  henceforth  and  forever.  First,  the  Supreme  Court 
will  be  "  recoffnized,**  so  as  to  present  no  check  to  the  unconstitutional  action 
of  a  numerical  majority — then  slavery  will  be  abolished  in  the  arsenals,  the 
dockyards,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  to  be  succeeded  by  a  prohibition  of 
the  inter-State  slave  trade.  As  we  near  the  vortex  of  ruin,  evento  will  halstcn. 
The  insatiate  cupidity  of  the  North  will  brook  no  restraint,  and  we  shall  be- 
come the  victims  of  a  grinding  taxation  ;  or,  perchance  an  edict  of  emancipa- 
tion will  thunder  from  the  central  government,  should  fimaticism  get  the  beUer 
of  avarice  and  the  lust  of  dominion  I 

Let  us  resolve,  then,  to  fling  all  suggestions  of  submission  and  compromise  to 
the  winds,  and  meet  the  issue  as  becomes  intelligent  fireemen.  The  League  pro- 
poses a  new  policy  to  the  South ;  new  in  point  of  action,  though  often  recom- 
mended, in  effect,  by  her  wisest  sons  ;  the  policy  of  firm,  uniU(L,  organized  de- 
fence ;  a  policy  which  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  the  base  behests  of  party 
expediency,  or  the  delusive  promise  of  temporary  advantsj^.  Organization  is 
indispensable.^  Men,  separate  and  single-handed,  can  achieve  but  little  -,  it  is 
only  Dy  associated  and  well-directed  effort  that  great  objects  are  accomplished. 
And  we  solemnly  believe  that  it  is  only  by  a  union  of  the  true  men  of  the  South 
in  one  shape  or  another,  that  we  can  avert  a  £ate,  the  most  ignominious  that 
ever  befell  a  people. 

As  subsidiary  to  our  main  object,  and  as  essential  at  all  times,  and  \mder  all 
circumstances  to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  we  propose,  by  discussion, 
by  the  diffusion  of  information  in  regaird  to  our  condition,  ana  by  all  other  legiti- 
mate means,  to  elevate  Southern  sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  to  a  stall 
higher  standard.  We  know  that  the  people  of  the  South,  as  a  body,  are  sound 
upon  this  question,  yet  we  need  a  sentiment  that  will  regard  the  invasion  of  oui 
oonstitutional  rights  as  the  invasion  of  our  households^-iand  will  recognize  the 
necessity  of  sustaining  slavery,  not  only  where  its  existence  is  put  directlj^  in 
issue,  but  where  it  is  remotely  concemea.  We  need  a  sentiment  that,  scorning 
all  compromises,  will  not  tolerate  a  resort  to  legerdemain  or  subterfuge  to  save 
an  administration  or  a  political  party  ;  and,  above  all,  we  need  a  sentiment  that 
will  cheer  and  sustain  our  statesmen  when  they  strike  boldly  for  our  rights. 
Had  public  opinion  in  the  South  been  thus  elevated  and  enlightened,  the  policy 
of  the  League  would  long  since  have  been  her  policy — all  her  rights  woula  have 
been  secured,  and  all  organization  in  their  defence  idle  and  superfluous. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  make  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rights  of  the  South  paramoimt  to  all  party  obligations.  To 
confide  those  rights  to  the  exclusive  keeping  of  any  national  party,  is,  in  our 
judgment,  to  betray  a  confidence  bordering  on  folly.  The  South  must  rely  on 
nerself— she  cannot  safely  build  her  casues  on  the  shifting  sands  of  party. 
Admit  that  a  party  may  advocate  principles  which,  if  carried  out  in  good  fiuth, 
would  insure  equal  ana  exact  justice  to  all  the  States  ;  yet  that  party  may  be 
defeated,  or,  if  triumphant  in  tiie  elections,  it  may  expenence  defections  fittal  to 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  its  principles.  What  then  ?  Are  we  of  the 
South,  in  view  of  the  mifhty  dangers  by  which  we  are  begirt,  to  stand  with 
folded  arms,  unprepared  for  such  emergencies  ?  Such  is  not  the  part  of  wis> 
dom.  The  League,  planting  itself  upon  the  Constitution,  and  demanding  the 
equality  of  the  South,  inteneres  with  no  party  which  concedes  and  upholds 
that  equality.  It  is  only,  when  a  party  ignores  or  fails  in  this,  that  we  are  in 
antagonism  with  it,  and  in  that  event,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  Southern  man  to  trample  all  party  obligations  in  the  dust,  when  they  are 
souffht  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  rights,  and  interests,  and  honor 
of  wese  Southern  States. 

Men  of  the  South,  if  you  would  preserve  your  institutions 
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and  tranBmit  them  unimpaired  to  your  posterity,  yon  mnst  prepare—find  pre- 
pare ncwy  to  defend  them.  Repose  not  m  false  security  till  you  are  shorn  of 
your  strength — bound  hand  ana  foot,  and  rendered  powerless  for  resistance.  A 
few  years  more  of  irresolution,  concession,  and  delay,  will,  in  our  judgment, 
prove  inevitably  &tal.  Hence,  we  appeal  to  you,  as  you  love  the  Boutn,  and 
W  memories,  as  you  prize  those  sacred  rights,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  your 
fathers,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  organize,  to  form  asso- 
ciations, to  put  those  associations  into  commanication,  to  hold  conventions  of 
delegates  appointed  by  them,  and  to  do  all 'else  in  your  power  as  a  people,  to 
meet  and  repel  the  inroads  of  an  insolent  foe,  who  already  vaunts  his  triumph, 
and  claims  your  native  South  as  a  *'  conquered  province."  A  wise  and  extended 
plan  of  defence  can  result  only  from  free  and  patriotic  counsel.  The  idea 
which  the  League  embodies,  and  which  it  has  flung  forth  on  its  banners,  must 
prevail,  or  we  perish  as  a  people. 

You  are  still  advised  to  wait  Infatuated  partisan  leaders,  whose  narrow 
asjpirations  know  no  higher  object  than  party  success — ^no  nobler  reward  than 
official  spoils,  would  lull  the  sense  of  your  wrongs  and  repress  all  e£forts  for 
resistance,  lest  they  may  be  foiled  in  their  petty  schemes  for  personal  and  party 
a^mmdizement.  Shall  we  give  ear  to  their  selfish  counsel  7  Shall  we  longer 
delay  preparation  ?  Shall  we  wait  till  a  black  republican  administration  is 
installed  at  the  Federal  Capital,  till  the  army,  the  navy,  the  treasury,  and  the 
immense  patronage  of  the  Government,  are  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  ?  It 
may,  then,  be  too  late.  The  very  revenue  paid  by  us  into  the  Federal  treasuiy 
win  be  used  to  purchase  mercenaries  to  tram  the  arms  of  the  Union  to  awe  us 
into  submission ! 

The  South,  if  true  to  herself,  is  amply  able  to  maintain  her  rights.  If  driven 
to  the  necessity,  she  has  the  physical  resources,  the  courage,  and  the  statesman- 
ship to  take  her  stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  while  the  Lea^e 
of  United  Southerners  seeks  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Umon, 
and  seriously  deprecates  the  causes  which  are  tending  to  its  dissolution, 
yet  we  believe,  and  are  free  to  declare,  that  the  election  of  a  man  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  these  United  States,  because  of  his  hostility  to  us  and  our  institutions, 
would  evince  such  a  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  would  place  us  in  such  a  condition  in  this  government,  as  would 
.  render  any  further  alliance  with  them  ruinous  and  dishonorable.  In  that  event, 
in  view  of  the  wrongs,  insults,  and  outrages  of  the  past,  we  at  least,  are  will- 
ing to  embark  our  fortunes  on  the  open  sea  of  disunion,  and  trusting  to  the 
juraioe  of  our  cause,  leave  the  issue  to  Heaven. 

2.— CUBAN  LIFE   AND  CAPABILITIES. 
(From  the  letten  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Leybum,  of  Philadelphia.) 

Plantation  Arranoemknt.— The  ubiquitous  Yankees,  of  course,  could  not 
fail  to  find  a  footing  in  a  land  where  ounces  of  ^old  are  so  easily  earned  as  in 
Cuba.  Their  services,  too,  are  invaluable,  especially  as  machimsts  and  engi- 
neers on  the  sugar  estates,  and  hence,  numbers  of  them  come  hither,  and  some 
with  whom  we  met  had  been  here  for  years.  Their  wages  are  large,  some  of 
Uiem  getting  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  their  liv- 
ing ;  biit  their  life  must  be  one  of  many  discomforts,  as  they  are  on  remote 
plantations,  with  little  society  but  that  of  the  negroes,  the  proprietors  almost 
uniformly  residing  in  Havana.  On  each  plantation  there  is  usually  an  **  ad- 
ministrator,** who  has  the  entire  superintendence  of  its  affiurs,  under  whom  is  a 
**  miral,"  or  overseer,  who  is  not  unfrequently  one  of  the  blacks.  The  state- 
ments of  the  machinists  and  engineers,  who  came  as  passengers  on  our  ship 
£rom  Havana,  differed  widely  as  to  the  treatment  the  neffroes  receive.  Some  of 
them  said  they  had  light  work,  and  were  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  others,  that 
their  condition  is  in  all  respects  as  miserable  as  it  can  be.  The  staple  article 
of  their  food  is  jerked  beef  brought  from  South  America,  in  addition  to  which 
they  have  rice,  plantains,  and  sugar  cane.  The  latter  would  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  valuable  item  in  the  bill  of  fare,  though  it  is  said  to  be  very  nutritious. 

The  slave  trade,  as  is  well  known,  is  earned  on  on  a  large  scale,  the  Captain- 
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Qeneral,  xmless  he  is  slandered,  reapisff  on  enormoas  revenae  by  winking  at  it. 
Their  mode  of  proceeding  is  for  Beveral  planters  to  nnite,  and  send  a  ship  to  the 
eoast  of  Afriea,  with  am  nnderatanding  as  to  what  part  of  the  coast  She  is  to 
make  for  on  her  return.  When  she  is  ab<mt  due  smaU  fishing  vessels  ai«  sent 
oot  to  intercept  her,  while  a  yigiknt  lookout  is  kept  and  signals  are  made 
from  the  shore  to  warn  them  in  oase  cruisers  are  known  to  be  in  the  yioinity. 
The  human  eargo  is  disembarked  with  all  dispaioh,  and  after  being  concealed 
in  the  woods,  in  oase  of  suspected  danger,  are  carried  off  on  the  first  opportunil^r, 
t»  their  respectiye  plantations. 

Coouis. — However  hopeless  the  breaking  up  of  the  slave  trade  may  be,  by 
moral  influences,  or  the  police  of  other  nations,  it  is  not  improbable  Uiat  ue 
Cooly  system  will,  in  the  end,  lead  to  its  abandonment.  The  Coolies,  indeed, 
do  not  stand  the  climate  as  well  as  the  Africans,  and  in  other  respects  are  not 
considered  as  ^ood  laborers ;  but  they  require  no  outlay  of  capital,  and  ^ 
supply  bids  fsar  to  equal  the  demaad.  Already  there  are  at  least  thijrty  thoi»» 
Sana  on  the  island,  and  accessions  are  constantly  arriving.  The  afternoon  be- 
fore we  left,  ft  ship  came  in  frx>m  China,  swarming  with  mese  half  naked,  mis- 
cflsble  looking  creatures.  In  Havana  there  are  numbers  of  them  employed  as 
boatmen,  servants,  Ac,  and  some  of  those  we  saw  in  the  streets  on  Sunday  had 
a  very  respectable,  and  even  genteel  appearance.  Their  treatment  on  the 
plantations,  according  to  the  tmiform  testimony  we  received,  is  maeh  wone 
than  that  of  the  negroes. 

The  proprietor  has  no  intereet  in  preserving  their  lives  or  health,  beyond  the 
time  for  wnich  he  has  secured  their  services,  and  it  is  no  matter  to  him  if  they 
are  turned  off  at  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship  with  constitutions  broken 
down  by  overwork  and  bad  usage.  The  Coolies,  however,  are  not  always  as 
submissive  as  could  be  desired.  They  have  sometimes  risen  up  against  the 
miral,  and  cut  him  to  pieces.  When  the  proprietor  comes  to  arrest  the  culprit, 
and  inquires  who  did  it,  **  We  all  did  it,"  is  the  reply  of  every  one  of  them ; 
and  as  he  cannot  afford  to  hang  or  garrote  all  of  them,  the  matter  usually  ends 
here. 

The  Coolies  thus  &r  brought  to  Cuba  are  exclusivdiy  Chinese.  The  phuiter 
pays  the  ship  that  brings  them  seventy-five  dollars  for  each  one  delivered  on 
the  plantation.  They  are  then  apprenticed  to  him  for  eight  years,  he  paving 
them  six  dollars  a  month  for  their  services.  As  yet,  the  time  of  but  few  of  them 
has  expired.  Those  who  have  become  free  have  mostly  remained  here,  engag- 
ing in  peddling  and  petty  traffic  of  various  kinds.  It  is  predicted  that  many  of  • 
them  will  never  get  ueir  freedom— that  the  planters  will  manage  by  some  meaas 
to  keep  possession  of  them,  the  Government  winking  at  it,  of  course,  **  for  a 
consideration."  One  of  the  American  residents  said  to  us  that  if  the  United 
States  do  not  get  possession  of  Cuba,  soon,  the  Coolies  will,  as  they  are  a  saga- 
cious people,  and  if  they  continue  to  increase  as  they  have  done,  in  a  few  yean 
they  will  have  the  majority  of  the  population. 

Ca.p ABILITIES  OF  CuBA. — I  am  no  advocate  for  filibustering,  or  of  any  sort  of 
annexation  which  implies  that  "might  makes  right;"  but  Cuba  is  worthy  of 
a  better  destiny  than  the  wretched  despotism  which  now  oppresses  her.  In 
the  hands  of  enterprising  Americans,  and  under  the  benign  and  elevating  influ- 
ence of  evangelical  religion,  this  island  would  be  not  only  "  the  Gem  of  the 
Antilles,"  but  of  the  world.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  almost  boundless,  the 
labor  required  in  raising  crops  is  comparatively  nothing,  and  the  remunera- 
tion is  well  nigh  fabulous.  I  am  told  that  some  planters,  who  have  several  es- 
tates, have  an  income  of  eight  hundred  thousand  or  a  million  of  dollars  annual- 
ly. On  new  ground,  sugar,  which  requires  in  Louisiana  to  be  planted  once  in 
three  years,  will  produce  its  annnal  crop  'for  nine  or  ten  years,  so  that  the  plant- 
er has  nothing  to  do  but  to  reap  the  harvest  every  year.  Compared  with  such 
agricultural  mines  California  placers  are  small  a^mftirs.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  tempting  proffers  to  man's  love  of  money,  by  far  the  larger  porti(m  of 
the  island  is  yet  a  wilderness.  A  published  statement  which  I  have  seen  gives 
only  one  twentieth  part  of  it  as  under  cultivation.  Some  part  of  this,  it  is 
true,  is  mountainous  and  untiUable  ;  but  a  very  considerable  portion  is  as  fertile 
as  that  which  yields  so  enormous  a  revenue.  I  understand,  too,  that  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island  there  are  two  ports  with  harbors  eqxul  to  ^ai 
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of  HaTanA^thongh  for  all  available  purposes  to  tlie  Cubaou,  they  niglktaa 
veil  be  in  Afiiea. 

in  addition  to  the  sonroes  of  agriooltaral  wealth,  tkeve  are  other  abundant  mate- 
mis  wherewith  an  enterprising  people  would  enrich  themseWes.  Copper  mmes 
are  already  partially  and  prodacttyely  worked ;  an  abundance  of  eoal  lies  buried  ia 
these  mountains,  ready  to  supply  the  fleets  of  steamers  which  rendezvous  or 
call  here,  whenever  any  one  shall  dig  it  out  and  bring  it  to  market ;  while  the 
forests  abound  with  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  such  woods  as  are  used  for 
fln^ture  and  the  most  costly  fabrics.  The  Cuban  cedar,  the  material  of  which, 
cigar  boxes  are  made,  grows  to  a  much  greater  sise  than  our  trees  of  the  saoM 
name,  the  trunk  sometimes  reaching  a  diameter  of  three  feet  or  upward.  With, 
its  varied  products  and  resources,  and  its  position,  the  wealth  of  the  island^ 
great  as  it  now  is,  might  be  multiplied  ten-fold. 


EDITOBIAL  MISCELLAHr. 


[Thk  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Iverson,  of 
Georgia,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  is  remarkable  in  many  respects. 
Neither  the  necessities  of  party,  the 
hopes  of  political  promotion,  nor  the 
advantages  of  **  sage  reflection,"  *have 
yet  been  suflScient  to  divert  him  from 
the  path  of  bold,  daring,  and  fearless 
vindication  of  the  South,  in  the  Union 
or  out  of  it  Beyond  question  there 
are  men  as  good  and  as  true  as  Mr. 
Iverson,  and  actuated  by  as  honorable 
motives,  who  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
ranks  of  the  conservatives,  and  are 
unable  to  see  very  clearly  safety  and 
security  anywhere  else  but  in  the 
Union.  Yet,  we  are  forced  to  admit  a 
greater  congeniality  of  feeling  with 
nim  than  with  any  of  these,  however 
distinguished  for  character  or  ability. 
While  the  republican  party  of  the 
North  marches  on  to  power,  day  after 
-  day  and  year  after  year,  without  one 
single  reverse,  we  must  be  excused  for 
not  admitting  the  South  to  be  in  a 
position  of  security  greater  than  at 
any  other  period.  On  the  contrary, 
we  think  the  danger  was  never  so  great 
before.] 

Says  Mr.  Iverson :  Sir,  he  knows 
but  little  of  the  workings  of  human 
nature,  who  supposes  that  the  spirit  t)f 
anti-slavery  fanaticism  which  now  per- 
vades the  Northern  heart  will  stop 
short  of  its  favorite  and  final  end  and 
aim — the  universal  emancipation  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States  by  the 
operation  and  action  of  the  Federal 
Government.  When  Mr.  Wilberforce 
began  the  agitation  of  his  scheme  of 
emancipation  in  the  British  West  India 
Islands,   there  was    not   a  corporal's 


guard  in  both  Houses  of  the  Britisli 
Parliament  who  sympathized  with  him 
or  approved  the  movement;  and  yet« 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  all 
England  became  abolitionized,  and  per- 
petrated, by  a  decree  in  Parliament, 
one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  out- 
rageous violations  of  private  rights 
which  was  ever  inflicted  by  despotic 
power  upon  peaceful  and  loyal  sub- 
lects.  And  so  it  will  be  in  this  country. 
The  same  spirit  which  brought  about 
emancipation  in  the  British  islands, 
will  produce  it  here  whenever  the 
power  is  obtained  to  pass  and  to  en- 
lorce  its  decrees.  When  the  present 
republican  party,  or  its  legitimate  suc- 
cessors in  some  other  name,  shall  get 
EossessioD  of  the  government — when  it 
as  the  President,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
fess, and  the  Judiciary — what  will  stay 
its  hand  t  It  cannot  stand  still ;  if  it 
does,  it  dies.  To  live  and  rei^n,  it 
must  go  on.  Step  by  step,  it  will  be 
driven  onward  in  its  mad  career  until 
slavery  is  abolished  or  the  Union  dis- 
solved. One  of  these  two  things  is  as 
inevitable  as  death. 

I  know  that  there  are  men,  even  in 
the  South,  who,  like  the  distinguished 
Senator  fh)m  South  Carolina,  argue 
that  slavery  is  stronger  and  safer  now 
in  the  Union  than  it  has  ever  been — 
that  the  South,  by  unity  and  concert, 
can  always  combine  with  a  parly  at 
the  North  sufficiently  strong  to  carry 
the  election  and  control  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Government.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
♦  ♦♦♦*«•♦ 
Sir,  there  is  but  one  path  of  safety 
for  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
South,    when    this    mighty  Korthent^ 
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avalanohe  of  fanAtioiBm  and  folly  shall 

Sress  upon  hb;  and  that  patn  lies 
irongh  separation  and  to  a  Southern 
oonfederacy.  This  is  the  mat  ulti- 
mate secarity  for  the  rights,  honor,  and 
prosperity  of  the  South.  Sir,  there 
are  even  now  thousands  of  her  sons 
who  believe  that  the  slave  States,  form- 
ed into  a  separate  confederacy,  and 
united  under  such  a  government  as  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  would  dictate, 
would  combine  elements  of  more  polit- 
ical power,  national  prosperity,  social 
security,  and  individual  happiness,  than 
any  nation  of  ancient  or  modem  times ; 
and,  sir,  I  am  among  the  number.  This 
is  not  the  time  or  place  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  this  proposition ;  if  it 
were,  the  demonstration  of  its  truth 
would  be  easy*and  irresistible.  But 
whether  this  be  so  or  not ;  whether  the 
Southern  States  would  be  better  o£f  in 
a  separate  oonfederacy,  or  in  the  pres- 
ent Union,  one  thing  is  certain ;  and 
that  is,  that  no  Union,  or  no  slavery, 
will  sooner  or  later  be  forced  upon  the 
choice  of  the  Southern  people.  I  do 
not  say,  sir,  how  or  when  the  South 
will  decide  the  question;  but  I  will 
say  that  there  is  a  large  and  growing 
party  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  of  the 
ooutnem  States,  in  favor  of  separation 
now  for  causes  already  existing,  as  an 
object  both  of  necessity  and  political 
expediency. 

Col.  Isaac  W.  Hayne,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, will  receive  our  thanks  for  his 
able  argument  (in  pamphlet  form), 
made  in  the  case  of  the  slaver  Echo, 
at  Columbia,  S.  C,  as  special  counsel 
for  the  United  States.  It  exhausts  the 
subject  for  the  prosecution. 

A  pamphlet,  by  James  L.  Baker, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  a  re- 
cent tariff  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
has  been  forwarded  to  us,  entitled, 
ExvortM  and  Imports.  It  is  ingenious 
ana  specious,  but  it  will  require  abili- 
ties far  beyond  those  of  Mr.  Baker,  to 
revive  ana  establish  the  fallacies  of  the 
protective  system,  and  satisfy  intelligent 
men,  in  the  language  of  the  caption  of 
one  of  his  chapters,  that  "  protection 
to  one  branch  of  industry  is  protection 
toalL" 

True  Hydraulic  Engineering  Skilly  is, 
for  Louisiana,  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance, and  when  so  many  emergen- 


cies may  arise  from  the  river  or  from 
the  sea,  we  should  have  it  always  at 
hand.  It  is  as  necessary  for  protection 
against  tides  and  overflows,  for  the  best 
development  of  our  numberless  water- 
courses, for  draining  our  swamp-lands, 
and  making  them  healthy  and  produc- 
tive, as  for  miproving  the  dry  neld,  the 
subsoil  of  which  is  too  often  filled 
with  stagnant  water  and  putrid  humid- 
ity, injurious  to  vegetation  and  to 
human  life. 

Mons.  B.  Thomassy,  whose  name  has 
often  appeared  in  our  pages,  has  be- 
come a  permanent  resident  of  Louis- 
iana, and  is  giving  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  our  rivers  and  their 
overflows,  our  levees,  embankments, 
and  drainage,  and  writes  often  and 
well  upon  me  subject.  He  advocates, 
with  ability,  the  opinion  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi itself  may  DC  used,  through  its 
copious  sedimentary  deposits,  as  an 
ample  and  abundant  means  of  reclaim- 
ing and  protecting  our  lowlands,  and 
furnishes  us  a  letter  to  the  same  effect, 
from  one  of  the  most  scientific  and 
experienced  engineers  of  Holland,  a 
country  in  mftny  respects  similar  to 
Louisiana.    We  give  the  letter : 


MoH$.  R.  Thomatfifj  at  M.  Thomassy's,  i 
ber  of  the  Imperial  Conrty  Paris: 

Sir  :  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  year 
letters  concerning  the  draining  of  marshea  in 
Lottiitiana,  and  I  agree  with  yon  on  the  Re- 
posed system  of  cofmatt. 

The  other  system  (system  of  embank- 
ments) has  great  diflcolties,  becaiue  it  is  an 
unfit  system— a  terrible  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature. 

Before  the  construction  of  embankments, 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  spread  themselves 
over  a  large  surface,  and  did  not  rise  (far  from 
it)  to  the  height  tney  reach  now.  But  soon 
each  one  built  up,  separately,  embankments 
around  his  possesions,  or  some  neighbors 
gathered  together  to  surround  their  fields 
with  a  common  embankment;  bo  that  sepa- 
rated little  Polders  were  formed.  It  was  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
that  commissions  for  embankments  were 
organized,  and  that  the  embankments  wet* 
placed  under  a  common  government,  and  fmt 
by  the  Oomtes  or  Dues  of  Oualdre  under  their 
own  Jurisdiction  or  ban  (whence  tk.«  name  of 
Bandyk  is  derived) . 

Firstly,  the  embankments  wore  low:  but, 
from  time  to  time,  they  were  elevated  and 
enlarged.  During  recent  years,  the  embank- 
ments of  the  Betuwe,  the  Wahal,  and  the 
Rhine,  have  been  raised  considerably.  Works 
of  Csscines  and  creches  in  the  rivers  are  from 
time  to  time  augmented.  From  all  this  the 
situation  of  the  river  has,  wiihout  doubt,  be- 
come more  injurious  to  Uie  Polders.  It  has 
added  to  the  elevation  of  tiie  water,  and  has 
contributed  to  the  great  number  of  noiiswis 
and  overflows  which  makes  one  look  with 
anxiety  to  the  future,  however  strong  nuy  be 
the  measures  adopted. 
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from  thli  short  historical  reram*.  one 
Buj  BM  clearly  that  the  system  of  embank- 
ment  wan,  from  the  first,  a  terrible  error 
affainst  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  nerer 
Tiolated  -with  impunity,  either  by  ignorance 
or  egotism.  As  to  the  soil  of  Poldern,  it  is 
still  what  it  was  of  old,  and  has  become  fVom 
time  to  time,  by  the  solid  and  slimr  elements 
which  the  riyers  carry  there  by  their  yearly 
Inundations.  In  stopping  the^e  inundations, 
the  country  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  which 
the  rireri  were  granting  anew  every  year. 
This  lots  was  instantly  accompanied  with 
many  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  were  in- 
creasing as  the  people  persevered  under  that 
had  syrtem. 

Our  anoe&tors  have  shut  np  their  country 
and  districts  in  kinds  of  caves,  as  if  that  j«tate 
of  things  could  remain  so  forever  without 
changing !  In  not  perceiving  that  tbe^e  coun- 
tries were  overflowed  and  enriched  in  advance 
by  the  mud  during  the  winter,  as  well  as  aug- 
mented and  raised  up  from  time  to  time,  they 
have  caused  the  loss  of  this  precious  mud  into 
the  rivers,  into  the  sea,  and  elsewhere,  whilst 
their  lands  were  sinking  4own  each  day  more 
and  more.  Yes,  it  is  already  so  much  m  that 
they  must  now  turn  the  water  several  leagues 
distent,  by  a  double  play  of  windmills,  to 
carry  it  up  to  the  river  as  to  a  garret,  wh^n  in 
former  times  the  country  was  drying  itself 
with  water  gates. 

Although  the  system  of  embankments  is 
still  maintained,  and  though  there  are  differ- 
ent reasons  which  may  still  compel  their 
existence,  it  is,  and  it  remains  still,  a  danger- 
ous system,  and  I  prefer  much  more  your  sys- 
tem of  colmates.  But  what  to  do  now?  It 
Is  too  late. 

I  send  yon  herewith  a  part  of  what  I  prom- 
ised you,  and  in  return,  1  recommend  myself, 
and  hope  to  receive,  from  time  to  time,  such 
good  advices  like  those  you  have  given  me. 

Accept,  sir,  my  sincere  regturds. 

W.  A.  Sholtbn. 

Out  friend,  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith, 
of  Louisville,  Ken  tacky,  has  made  a  re- 
port upon  the  subject  of  Artesian  WelUt 
with  direct  reference  to  a  new  and  very 
extraordinary  one  recently  opened  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  by  the  Messrs. 
Dupont,  which  reaches  to  the  depth  of 
2,086  feet,  discharges  a  jet  of  water  to 
the  height  of  170  feet,  and  has  a  flow 
of  830.000  gallons  every  day.  The 
water  is  ascertained  to  have  the  most 
valuable  mineral  properties,  and  may  be 
used  as  a  remedial  a^ent  in  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  in  scrofu- 
lous affections,  etc.  Dr.  Smith  gives  a 
brief  account  of  several  other  wells,  to 
wit,  the  one  at  Paris,  and  those  in  Bavlt- 
ria,  Artois,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  St. 
Louis,  and  Lafayette,  Indiana.  In  ana- 
lytical chemistry^  Dr.  S.  has  few  equals. 

Ths  address  of  J.  P.  Holcombe  before 
the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society, 
of  which  he  sends  us  a  copy,  discusses, 
with  many  new  lights,  the  right  of  the 
8iaU  to  insHtule  slavery.    He  coonders 
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the  question  as  one  of  natural  law,  and 
exhibits  erudition  and  rhetoric.  •  What 
he  says  in  relation  to  the  South  and  the 
Union  is  very  beauliful : 

**  Mutual  self-respect  is  the  only  term 
of  association  upon  which  either  indi- 
viduals or  societies  can  or  ought  to  live 
together.  How  long  could  our  Union 
endure,  if  it  was  to  be  preserved  by  sub- 
mission to  a  fixed  policy  of  injustice, 
and  acquiescence  under  an  accumulating 
burthen  of  reproach  1  We  are  willing 
to  give  much  for  union.  We  will  give 
territory  for  it ;  the  broad  acres  we  have 
already  surrendered  would  make  an  em- 
pire. We  will  sive  blood  for  it ;  we 
have  shed  it  freely  upon  every  field  of 
our  country's  danger  and  renown.  We 
will  give  love  for  it ;  the  confiding,  the 
forgiving,  the  overflowing  love  of 
brothers  and  freemen.  But  much  as 
we  value  it,  we  will  not  purchase  it  at 
the  price  of  liberty  or  character.'* 

'*  A  union  of  suspicion,  aversion,  in- 
justice, in  which  we  would  be  banned 
not  blessed,  outlawed  not  protected, 
whether  by  faction  under  the  forms  of 
law  or  revolution  over  them  I  care  not, 
has  no  charms  for  me.  The  Union  I 
love,  is  that  which  our  fathers  formed ; 
a  Union  which,  when  it  took  its  place 
upon  the  majestic  theatre  of  history, 
consecrated  by  the  benedictions  of  pa- 
triots and  freemen,  and  covered  all  over 
with  images  of  fame,  was  a  fellowship 
of  equal  and  fraternal  States ;  a  Union 
which  was  established  not  only  as  a 
bond  of  strength,  but  as  a  pledge  of 
justice  and  a  sacrament  of  affection  ;  a 
Union  which  was  intended,  like  the 
arch  of  the  heavens^  to  embrace,  wifhin 
the  span  of  its  beneficent  influence,  all 
interests  and  sections,  and  to  rest  op- 
pressively or  unequally  upon  none." 

Some  kind  friend  at  St.  Louis  calls 
our  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  article 
which  appeared  in  our  January  number, 
entitled  **  Slavery — The  Bible  and  the 
Three  Thousand  Parsons,"  reflecting 
upon  some  of  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  Roman  Church.  We  need  scarce- 
ly say  to  our  friend  that  an  editor  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  the  views  of 
bis  contributors  without  trammeling  that 
freedom  of  discussion,  which  is  the  very 
touchstone  of  all  truth.  In  an  impar- 
tial and  neutral  position,  it  is  our  part 
as  frequently  to  receive  the  complaints 
of  Protestants  as  of  Catholics.  We 
said  in  the  February  number,  pave  173, 
It  is  our  delight  to  set  forth  the  vir- 
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taes  of  thof«  of  every  feith,  who  illas- 
trate,*  in  their  daily  walks  and  avoca- 
lions,  Ghrisiian  life,  whether  viewed 
from  a  Catholic  or  Protestant  stand- 
point,*' and  we  repeat  it  here. 

We  acknowledged  once  before  the 
receipt  of  Dr.  Gibbers  report  on  the 
•*  Births^  Marriages^  and  Deaths  of 
Sooth  Carolina"  in  1857.  The  Ubies 
are  carcfolly  arranged,  and  the  facts  are 
being  better  collected  every  year.  The 
whole  number  of  births  recorded  in  1857 
was  18.920;  of  deaths,  11,687;  of  mar- 
riages, 1,589.  The  average  fruitfulness 
of  the  slave  population  of  the  State  is 
about  double  that  of  the  white,  and  is 
16  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  blacks  of 
^.Kentucky,  and  18  per  cent .  above  those 
Y)f  Connecticut : 

\  "  It  appears,"  sajs  the  Registrar, 
**'ihat  in  spite  of  the  removal  from  our 
State,  in  the  last  few  years,  of  a  large 
number  of  slaves,  the  black  population 
most  have  increased  in  a  much  higher 
ratio  than  the  white,  in  our  own  State, 
or  the  black  in  Kentucky,  on  account 
of  their  greater  adaptation  to  our  climate, 
dec.  Such  being  the  case,  of  course  the 
returns  of  slaves  would  be  larger,  and 
would  indicate  both  a  higher  mortality 
and  greater  fruitfulness,  the  calculations 
being  made  by  the  enumeration  of  the 
population  wnich  was  made  seven  years 
since." 

Wb  are  happy  to  find  »o  many  evi- 
dences of  prosperity  in  the  "  Southern 
CiHzen,^*  edited  by  John  Hitchel,  and 
now  transferred  from  Knoxvilte,  Ten., 
to  the  national  capital.  The  terms  are 
but  $2  per  annum.  The  Citizen  is  a 
bold,  fearless,  and  determined  advocate 
of  everything  Southern — institutions, 
policy,  society,  law,  politics,  and  politi- 
cal Tights  I 

AtfOTHiR  Worlds  .Exhibition  of  Art 
and  Industry  is  proposed  for  London  in 
1861.  Wo  offer  a  hearty  God  speed  to 
the  movement.  The  incalculable  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  the  world  by  this 
and  similar  exhibitions  in  Europe  and 
in  oar  own  country,  should  recommend 
them  to  the  heart  of  every  philanthro- 
pist, I«et  iw  of  the  United  States  enter 
with  more  zest  into  the  plans  of  this 
exhibition  than  we  did  in  1851.  We 
are  yet  too  constrained  by  our  swad- 
dling clothes  to  vie  with  the  Old  World  in 
the  influence  and  power  and  success  of 
soeh  exhibitions.  The  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Art,  Manufactures, 


and  Commerce,  in  London,  have  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : 

1.  That  the  institution  of  decennial 
exhibitions  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  progress  made  in  indna- 
try  and  art,  during  each  period  of  ten 
years,  would  tend  greatly  to  the  "  en- 
couragement of  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce." 

2.  That  the  first  of  these  exhibitions 
ought  not  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  1851,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered an  exceptional  event,  but  should 
be  an  exhibition  of  works  selected  for 
excellence,  illustrating  especially  th« 
progress  of  industry  and  art,  and  ar- 
ranged according  to  classes,  and  not 
countries,  and  that  it  should  compre- 
hend music  and  also  painting,  whidi 
was  excluded  in  1851. 

3.  That  foreigners  should  be  invited 
to  exhibit  on  the  same  conditions  as 
British  exhibitors. 

Tbauks  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of  New-Orleans. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
at  present  is  8,485.  The  number  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  .taken  is, 
foreign  35,  domestic  50 — total,  85.  Thia 
Association,  which  is  of  recent  date 
among  us,  and  appeals  most  loudly  for 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  the 
mercantile  community  of  New-Orleans, 
gives  evidence  of  great  vitality.  Shall 
New-Orleans  be  the  only  large  city  in 
America  which  does  not  libendly  sop- 
port  an  association  of  this  kind,  and 
will  the  appeal  be  made  in  vain  to  her 
citizens?  In  New-York,  in  Boston, 
Cincinnati,,St.  Louis  and^harleston,  the 
mercantile  associations  have  long  ex- 
isted and  prospered.  It  will  be  so 
among  us,  too,  when  we  perform  onr 
whole  duty.  During  the  last  year  lec- 
tures were  delivered  before  the  Associa- 
tion by  Dr.  Brownlow,  John  Mitohel, 
Dr.  Mackay,  the  Rev.  Dr.  BoUes,  and 
Dr.  Palmer. 

Thb  death  of  the  great  historian, 
Prkscott,  is  an  event  to  be  deplored 
by  the  literary  worid.  His  historical 
labors  have  placed  him  in  the  same 
rank  with  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  Gib- 
bon and  Hume.  In  1838  appeared  his 
great  work  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isabel- 
la, which  was  followed,  in  1848,  by  ths 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexioo,  in 
1847  by  the  Cononest  of  Peru,  in  1856 
by  the  Historjr  of  Philip  the  Seeoad  of 
Spain,  which  is  still  unfinishedt  tbree 
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TolomeB  cmtj  harinff  appeared.  In  or- 
der to  show  the  difficultiee  through 
whiek  this  great  man  straggled  in 
climbing  the  pathway  of  £&me,  and  as  an 
iaeentiYe  to  the  rism^  generation,  we 
give  this  letter,  which  was  written 
•everal  years  sinoe  by  him  to  a  friend  : 

I  suppose  yoa  are  »ware  that,  when  in  col- 
lege, 1  received  an  injury  in  one  eye  which 
deprired  me  of  the  use  of  it  for  reading  and 
writing.  An  injudicious  use  of  the  other  eye, 
on  which  the  burden  of  my  studiea  wait  now 
wholly  thrown,  brought  on  a  rheumatic  in- 
llaramation  which  deprived  me  entirely  of 
Bight  for  Rome  weelw.  When  thia  was  restored, 
the  eye  remained  in  too  irritable  a  state  to  be 
employed  in  reading  for  several  years.  I  con- 
sequently abandoned  the  study  of  the  law. 
opon  which  I  had  entered;  and,  as  a  man 
must  find  something  to  do,  I  determined  to 
devote  myself  to  letters,  in  which  independent 
career  I  could  regulate  mv  own  hours  with 
reference  to  what  my  sight  might  enable  me 
to  accomplish. 

1  had  early  conceived  a  strong  passion  for 
historical  writing,  to  which,  perhaps,  the 
reading  of  Gibbson's  autobiography  oontribu- 
ted  not  a  little.  I  proposed  to  make^ myself  an 
historian  in  the  best  sense  of  the  "term,  and 
hoped  to  produce  somethiog  which  posterity 
would  not  willingly  let  die  In  a  mumoran- 
<lam  book,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1819, 1  find 
the  desire  intimated ;  and  I  proposed  to  devote 
ten  years  of  my  life  to  the  study  of  ancient 
and  modem  literature — chiefly  the  latter — 
and  to  give  ten  yearn  more  to  some  historical 
work.    I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  accom- 

f>liah  this  design  pretty  nearly  within  the 
Imits  assigned.  In  the  Christmas  of  1837  my 
flriit  work,  the  '* History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isal>ella,"  was  given  to  the  public. 

During  my  preliminary  studies  in  the  field 
of  general  literature,  my  eyes  graduallr  ac- 
quired so  much  strength  that  I  was  enabled  to 
ase  them  many  hours  of  the  day .  The  result 
of  my  studies  at  thin  time  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  in  the  form  of  essays  in  public  Jour- 
nals, cluefly  in  the  North  American,  from 
which  a  number— quite  large  enough— hare 
been  transferred  to  a  separate  rolume  of  Mis- 
cellanies. Having  settled  on  a  subject  for  a 
partic^ar history,  I  lost  no  time  in  collecting 
the  materials^  for  which  I  had  peculiar  advan- 
tages. But,  just  before  these  materials  arrived 
my  eye  had  experienced  so  severe  a  strain  that 
I  enjoyed  no  use  of  it  again  for  rcaJing  for 
sereral  years.  It  has,  indeed,  never  since  fully 
recovered  its  strength,  nor  hav*  I  ever  ven- 
tured to  use  it  again  by  candlelight.  I  well  * 
remember  the  blank  despair  which  I  felt  when 
my  literary  treasures  arrived  from  Spain,  and 
I  saw  the  mine  of  wealth  lying  around  me 
which  I  was  forbidden  to  explore  I  deter- 
mined to  see  what  could  be  done  with  the  eyes 
of  another.  I  remembered  that  Johnson  had 
said,  in  reference  to  Milton^  that  the  great 
poet  had  abandoned  his  projected  history  of 
fngland,  finding  i  t  scarcefr  possible  for  a  man 
without  eyes  to  purine  an  historical  work,  re- 
quiring reference  to  various  authorities.  The 
remark  piqued  me  to  make  an  attempt. 

I  obtained  the  services  of  a  reader  who  knew 
DO  language  but  his  own.  I  taught  him  to 
pronounce  the  Castilian  in  a  manner  suited,  I 
•uspeet,  much  more  to  my  ear  than  to  that  of  a 
Spaniard ;  mmI  we  began  our  wearisome  jour- 
ney through  Mariana's  noble  history.    I  can- 


not even  now  call  to  mind  wlthont  a  smtle 
the  tedious  hours  in  which,  seated  under  some 
old  trees  in  my  country  residence,  we  pursued 
our  slow  and  melancholy  way  over  pages 
which  afforded  no  glimmering  of  light  to  him, 
and  f^m  which  the  light  came  dimly  struct 
gling  to  me  throueh  a  half  intelligible  vocab- 
ulary. Bui,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  light  became 
stronger,  and  I  was  cheered  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  my  own  improvement;  and  when  we 
had  toiled  our  way  through  seven  quartos,  I 
found  I  could  understand  the  book  when  read 
about  two  thirds  as  Cast  as  ordinary  Englirii. 
My  reader's  office  required  the  more  patience ; 
he  had  not  even  this  result  to  cheer  him  in 
his  labor. 

I  now  felt  that  the  great  difficulty  could  be 
overcome ;  and  I  obtained  the  services  of  a 
reader  whose  acquaintance  with  modem  and 
ancient  tongues  supplied,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
supplied,  the  deficiency  of  eyesight  on  my  part. 
But,  though  in  this  way  I  could  examine  vari- 
ous authorities,  it  was  not  easy  to  arrange  in 
my  mind  the  results  of  my  reading ,  drawn 
from  different  and  often  contradictory  ac 
counts.  To  do  this  I  dictated  copious  notes 
as  I  went  along :  and  when  I  had  read  enough 
for  a  chapter — ^rrom  thirty  to  forty  and  some- 
times fifty  pages  in  length — I  had  a  mass  of 
memoranda  in  my  own  language,  which  would 
easily  bring  before  me  at  one  view  the  fruits  of 
my  researcnes.  These  notes  were  carefully 
read  to  me;  and  while  my  recent  studies  were 
fresh  in  my  recollection,  I  ran  over  the  whole 
of  my  intended  chapter  in  my  mind.  This 
process  I  repeated  at  least  half  a  dosen  times, 
so  that  when  I  finally  put  my  pen  to  paper  it 
ran  off  pretty  glibly,  for  it  was  an  effort  of 
memory  rather  than  creation.  This  method 
had  the  advantage  of  saving  me  fh>m  the  per- 
plexity of  frequently  referring  to  the  scattered 
passages  in  the  originals,  and  it  enabled  me  to 
make  the  correction*  in  my  own  mind  which 
are  usually  made  in  the  manuAcripi,  and  which 
with  my  mode  of  writing— as  I  shall  explain — 
would  have  much  embarrassed  me.  Tet  I 
most  admit  that  this  method  of  composition, 
when  the  chapter  was  very  long,  was  somewhat 
too  heavy  a  smin  on  the  memory  to  be  alto- 
gether recommended. 

Writing  presented  me  a  difficulty  eren 
greater  man  reading.  Thierry,  the  famous 
blind  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  ad- 
rii^ed'me  to  cultivate  dictation;  but  I  have 
usually  prefsrred  a  substitute  that  I  found  in 
a  writing  case  made  for  the  blind,  which  I  pro- 
cured in  London  forty  years  since.  It  is  a 
simple  apparatus,  often  described  by  me  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  whose  vision  is  imp<>rfect.  It 
consists  of  a  frame  of  the  sise  of  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per, traversed  by  brass  wires  as  many  as  lines 
are  wanted  on  the  page,  and  with  a  sheet  of 
carbonated  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  getting 
duplicates,  pasted  on  the  rererxe  side.  With 
an  ivory  or  agate  stylus  the  writer  traces  his 
characters  between  the  wires  on  the  carbona- 
ted sheet,  making  indelibl  e  marks,  which  he 
cannot  see,  on  the  white  page  below.  This 
treadmill  operation  has  its  defects ;  and  I  have 
repeatedly  supposed  I  had  accomplished  a  good 
page,  and  wan  proceeding  in  all  the  glow  of 
composition  to  go  ahead,  when  I  found  I  had 
forgotten  to  insert  a  sheet  of  my  writing  paper 
below,  that  my  labor  had  been  all  thrown 
away,  and  that  the  leaf  looked  as  blank  an 
mjself.  Notwitiistanding  these  and  other 
whimsical  distresses  of  the  kind,  I  have  found 
my  writing  case  my  best  friend  in  my  lonely 
hoars,  and  with  it  hare  written  nMrly  all  that 
I  have  venfc  into  the  world  the  last  forty  yeara 
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Th«  raanmcript  thtu  written  and  deelpbered 
—for  it  waa  in  the  nature  of  hieroglyphics— 
bj  my  secretary,  was  then  read  to  me  for  cor- 
rection, and  copied  off  in  a  fair  hand  for  the 
printer.  All  this,  it  may  be  thought,  wan 
rather  a  alow  procesi,  requiring  the  virtue  of 
patience  in  all  the  parties  concerned.  But  in 
time  my  eyes  improred  again.  Before  I  had 
finished  "  Verdinand  and  Isabella,"  I  could  Ui^e 
them  some  hours  every  day.  And  thus  they 
have  continued  till  within  a  few  years,  though 
subject  to  occasional  interruptions,  sometimes 
of  weeks  and  sometimes  of  months,  when  I 
could  not  look  at  a  book.  And  this  oireum> 
stance  as  well  a«  habit,  second  nature,  ha.s  led 
me  to  adhere  still  to  my  early  method  of  com- 
position. Of  late  years  I  have  suffered  not  so 
much  from  inability  of  the  eye  as  dimnem  of 
the  vision,  and  the  wamtog  comt*s  that  the 
time  is  nut  far  distant  when  I  must  rely  exclu- 
sively on  the  eyei  of  another  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  mj  studies.  Perhaps  it  should  be  re- 
ceived as  a  warning  that  it  is  time  to  dose 
them  altogether. 

By  the  Message  of  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  Hon.  K.  C  Wickliff,  we  learn 
that  the  estimated  expenditures  of  this 
State  for  the  next  year,  for  the  General 
Fund,  are  for 

Salaries  of  State  officers $158,000 

Deductions  and  commisfiions  to  Col- 
lectors o  f  Taxes.  1 858-'59 100,000 

Expenses  of  the  General  Assembly..  90,000 

Intereiit  on  the  various  State  bonds. .  0^,000 

Printing 38,000 

Charity  Hoj^pital,  Infane,   and  Deaf 

and  Dumb  Axylums. 60.000 

Charitable  Institutions 21,000 

Assessors 35,000 

Publishing  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 

Court 5,000 

Refunded  to  owners  of  slaves  con- 
victed of  criminal  offences 10,000 


$61«000 
Outstanding  warrants i:34,000 


$746,000 
The  State  has  been  very  hberal  in  her 
aid  to  railroads,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following : 

OpelouKas  Road $621,000 

JaclthOnRoad 884,000 

Ti  ksburg  Road 174,000 

Baton  Rouge  Road 56.000 


ToUl 41,735,000 

Estimate  filed  in  the  Auditor' $  Office  qf  Bonds 
required  for  the  year  18.)0. 

By  the  New-Orleans,  Opelonsas  and 
Great  Western  Railroad  Compa- 
ny,&0bondB $60,000 

By  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson,  and 
Great  Northern  ^tailroad  Com- 
pany, 175  bonds 175,000 

By  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport,  and 
Texa^  Railroad  Company,  128 
bonds 123,000 

By  the  Baton  Rouge,  Grosse  Tete, 
and  Opelonsas  Railroad  Com- 
pany, 40  bonds 40.000 


Total  estimates,  388  bonds  ...  $388,000 
By  the  report  of  the  State  Engineer 


of  Louisiana,  it  leems  that  the  Stale 
owns  and  employs,  in  ite  Internal  Inh 
provetnent  department,  three  snag-boats, 
two  dredge-boats,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred slaves.      The  expenditures  of  ibe 
Department  last  year,  were  : 
Salary  of  State  Engineer,  and    In- 
cidental ISxpense.i  of  his  office,  $13/)10  M 
Expen.<)es    of    Internal   Improve- 
ment Service 17,TW  51 

Vacherie  Road 1,250  00 

Dredge-boat,  D.  A.  Randall 4,716  68 

Improvement  of  Calcasieu 3,000  00 

Locks  on  the  Teche.  (Act  of  1858).      2,147  16 
Improvement  of  Atchafalaya  and 

its  tributaries 800  M 

Road  from*  Gros»c  Tete  to  Atchafa- 
laya          80000 

Dredge-boat  for  Lafourche,  (.\ctof 

1857) 12,516  15 

Total $54,960  46 

The  engineer,  Mr.  Herbert,  recom- 
mends a  thorough  survey  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  northern  line  of  the  State, 
to  the  Gulf,  and  that  a  full  record  be 
made,  from  year  to  year,  of  all  of  the 
facts  and  phenomena.  In  regard  to 
Red  River,  he  says  : 

**  The  Red  River  would  require  a  large 
force  of  hands  and  boats  to  remove  its 
daily  recurring  obstructions.  It  is  the 
most  changeable  stream  known  in  the 
United  States ;  and  with  every  change 
brouf^ht  on,  either  naturally  or  artm- 
cially,  there  occurs  new  and  increased 
labors  of  improvement.  If  a  history  of 
the  river  could  be  obtained,  for  one  hnn- 
dred  years  back,  it  would  be  seen  that 
I  am  correct  in  calling  it  a  changeable 
stream.  The  eroat  rail  has  been  known 
to  exist  at  Natchitoches.  By  natural 
and  artificial  causes  its  lower  end  has 
gradually  been  broken  away,  while  its 
upper  end  has  accumulated  up  stream. 
In  this  way  the  raft  has,  as  it  were, 
traveled  up  to  it  s  present  position .  Dur- 
ing this  time,  lands  once  over6owed 
have  become  dry,  and  lands  once  dry 
have  become  lakes.  For  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  the  nfi  has  been  constantly 
acting  as  a  dam  to  the  waters  at  its 
different  points.  The  present  Com- 
missioner of  the  Third  Swamp  Land 
District,  is  correct  in  his  opinion,  that 
some  of  our  present  Northern  lakes  were 
not  lakes  at  all,  at  one  time  ;  and  that 
they  will  cease  to  be  so  when  the  raft 
is  removed,  or  works  its  way  up  the 
stream  into  Texas.  The  great  object  is 
to  remove  (he  raft.  I  again  insist  that 
this  work  legitimately  claims  assistance 
from  the  General  Government ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
there  is  a  probability  that  fomethiDg 
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•ball  bo  done  under  the  auspices  of  a 
company,  chartered  by  the  States  inter- 
ested." 


Mr.  Hamiltoic,  Superintendent  of 
Public  EducaiioUf  of  Louisiana,  states 
the  amount  expended  for  Schools  in  the 
past  >ear.  at  $303,324  34.  The  num- 
ber of  educabie  children  in  the  State  is 
underrated  at  76,508.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  $100,000,  per  annum,  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  Normal 
Schools.  In  the  four  districts  consti- 
tuting New-Orleans,  the  number  of 
schools  is  forty-one,  of  pupils  16,392  ; 
amount  received  for  Public  School 
Funds,  S231,473. 

Tte  reports  of  the  Parish  Treasurers  (^ays 
the  BtUlettn)  ^appended  to  the  Superintendent's 
report,  confirm  everrthing  that  we  have  ever 
aaid  as  to  the  worthlejia  character  of  our  pres- 
ent Public  School  Bystem.  In  some  parishes 
no  election  for  school  directors,  it  appearii,  has 
taken  place.  In  almost  all  others,  the  com- 
plaiaii  of  neglect,  inefficiency,  and  apathy, 
abound.  We  quote  a  fuw  sentences  as  ex- 
amples: 

Pctrish  of  Calcasieu.— ^^  The  Directors  of 
erery  District  have  failed  to  malce  any  report 
to  me." 

Dt  Soto. — '•  Strictly  f*peaking,  there  are  very 
few  Public  Schools  in  this  parish.  The  Direc- 
tors of  only  four  Districts  reported." 

Frankluu — ^''No  election  for  Directors  has 
been  held.  Our  Public  School  i«ystem  does  not 
work  welU" 

Rapides. — ''  The  condition  of  the  Schools  is 
not  encouragiog.  They  are  not  well  organi- 
s€m1,  nor  can  they  ever  be  under  the  present 
aystem." 

Natehitocfus. — "I  find  much  to  disapprove 
of  in  the  sheer  indifference  and  negligence 
manifebted  by  the  immediate  gupervisurs  of 
this  important  trust,  the  Directors  of  the  sev- 
eral School  Districts.  The  fund  is  amply  suf- 
ficient, if  properly  applied." 

Union.—'*!  have  not  received  a  single  re- 
port from  the  different  School  Directors.  Our 
schools  are  not  in  a  flattering  condition.  Di- 
rectors take  little  or  no  interest  in  them." 

Ascension. — *'The  character  and  condition 
«f  the  free  Public  Schools  have  not  improved 
dnce  the  last  report." 

Winn. — ^"  I  have  not  been  famished  with  a 
dngle  report  from  any  district  in  the  parish. 
The  School  Law,  as  carried  out  here,  is  all  a 
hiunbug." 

Avoyelles. — ^"The  Directors  havd  made  no 
fltatement." 

St.  Martin. — "No  favorable  change  hap- 
pened since  last  report." 

TenMis. — "Ucan  only  reiterate  the  defects 
4>f  the  present  School  system,  mentioned  in 
mr  last  report.  Not  one  really  Public 
fiehool." 

Terrebonne^ — ^**The  system  of  District  Di- 
rectors is  a  clumsy,  impracticable,  and  uscles.^ 
arrangement.  The  Directors  are  frequently 
fncompetent  and  illiterate;  they  are  altoays 
^•cted  withont  regard  t«  their  qualifications 
— and  when  a  proper  person  in  chosen  it  is 
porely  the  result  of  a  lucky  accident  I" 
•  ^nd  m  on  to  tha  snd  of  the  ehspter.     Is  it 


not  a  beautiftd,  creditable,  Uheful  state  of 
things  ?  Said  we  not  well  that  the  system 
requires,  urgently  requires,  a  thorough  re- 
modeling ? 

The  assessment  rolls  of  Louisiana 
have  been  increased  very  greatly,  and 
now  show  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$378,911,904.  The  taxation  on  this 
amount,  at  16f  per  cent.,  would  be 
$1,898,849,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
the  mill  tax  for  schools  and  the  railroad 
tax.  The  taxable  property  of  New- 
Orleans  is  fixed  at  $98,266,720.  Total 
debt  of  the  State,  $10,701,641,  of  which 
the  amount  of  $6,822,551  is  for  the 
property  banks  which  pay  the  interest, 
and  the  principal  is  also  secured. 
There  are  6,014,064  acres  of  uncultiva- 
ted land  in  the  State.  The  improved 
land  is : 

Product. 
In  cotton.  750,266  ac*«.       407,418  bal. 
In  corn. ..  627,044  . .    12,094,069  bus. 

In  cane...  215,805  ..      ^  ^^'I^?  ^«"fi^• 
'  <  95,421b.  mo. 

In  rice. . .      4,905  . .         21,147 b.rice. 

1,597,520  .. 

The  CoUon  Crop  of  the  State  was  as 
follows  : 

1857.  1856. 

Paaisbss.  Bales.  Bales. 

Assumption 159  225 

Ascension 808  222 

Avoyelles 9,220  12,699 

Bienville 6,421  5,379 

Bossier. 19,175  1,6882 

Caddo 17,695  14,268 

Calcasieu 108  96 

CaldweU 3,048  8,402 

Carroll 84,009  52,995 

Catahoula 15,731'  25,180 

Claiborne 10,170  5,940 

Concordia 89,112  52,068 

De  Soto 11,299  11,768 

East  Baton  Rouge 5,019  4,328 

East  Feliciana. 14,461  14.900 

Franklin 7,620  6,065 

Iberville 532  1,185 

Jackson 8,431  5,546 

Lafayette 8,796 

Livingston 669  609 

Madison 40,807  48,423 

Morehouse 11,771  8,468 

Natchitoches 21,447  18,277 

Ouachita 11,147  8,696 

Pointe  Coupee 10,914  14,056 

Rapides 21,858  26,846 

Sabine 2,128  2,364 

St.  Helena 2,327  2,350 
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1857.  1856. 

PAmsjOB.                           Bale*.  Bale*. 

St.  Martin 543  2,750 

St.  Tammany 187  86 

Tensas 49,980  65,200 

Terrebonne 120  163 

Union 8,629  6,828 

VermiUon    91  298 

Washington 1,426  794 

West  Baton  Rouge ....     1,199  1,019 

WestFeUciana 18,167  17,986 

Winn 1,019  940 

Total 407,018    461,422 

Quantity  of  Cotton  raised  in  Louisiana  : 

In  1855 bales  368,077 

In  1856 **      461,422 

Inl857 "      407,018 

In  1858,  not  all  ginned  and  baled  this 
27th  January. 

Much  discussion  hae  been  elicited  in 
regard  to  the  true  population  of  New- 
Orleans,  growing  out  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  recent  enumerations.  At  the 
time  of  preparing  this  note,  the  final 
report  has  not  been  made.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  other  parishes  of  the  State 
is  thus  given  from  the  returns  for 
1857-8.  We  shall  give  New-Orleans 
hereafter : 

gl»ye.  Free  col'd. 
46(1 
129 
320 
119 
386 
82 
135 
146 


4,376. 
,  3,769. 
.  4,296 

7,958. 

7,046. 

7,368. 

6,144. 

6,768. 


glare,  frwc^^ 

..  7,196 II 

..  6,.W8 • 

..  3,967 S 

..  8,803 1 

.    4,154 fr 

..  6/468 14 

..  4S»8 « 


WWte. 

A-fr^rsoa 9,013. 

8t.01i»rle«  8a3. 

gt.  J.  Baptist....  2,777. 

8t.Jamoii 8,426. 

Ascension 3,639. 

AMuropiion 6,869. 

Lafourche 7,372. 

Terrebonne 4,499  

St.  Mary 4,021 12,009 613 

at.  Martin 6.399 8.221 815 

AToyellea 6,495 6,452 127 

Catahoula 4,851 5,468 47 

Carroll 8,031  11,080 6 

Madison 1,293  9,863 — 

Teivas 1255 13,285 7 

OoncoidJa. 1,384 11.908 11 

Pt.  Coupee 3,659  n,003 742 

W.  Feliciana....  1,985 10,456 68 

K  Felioiaoa.....  3.913 9,668 46 

St.  Helena 3,208 3,108 8 

Wahlngton 2,910 1,551 10 

St.  Tammany....    —    —    — - 

LiTingston 3,998 1,297 7 

B.  Baton  Rouge.  6,831 8,060 429 

W.  Baton  Bouge.  1,900 4,932 148^ 

Iborvllle 6.W8 10,607 205 

Termilion 3.310 1,378 19 

liafayette 4,143 4,133 249 

Calcasieu 3,457 1,069 353 

St.  Landry 11,969 12,236 1,596 

Rapides. 7,242 11,768 234 

Sabine 3,585 1,409 - 

Nachitochos....  6J85 7,939 775 

Winn 4^14 1,007 37 

DeSoto 4,459 7.301 29 

GwMo 4,618 1,00^ 6« 


White. 

Boaster. 8,646.. 

Claiborne 9,261. 

BienviUe 6,208. 

Jack«)n 6,229. 

Union 7,191. 

Biorebouse 3,620. 

Ouachita 3,215. 

Caldwell 2,607 1,8 

Franklin 2,464 2,492 — 

In  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital 
11,337  patients  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  ol  whom  a,290  died.  Disburse- 
ments for  the  year,  «70,846.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tax  on  passengers,  theatres, 
balls,  and  concerts,  now  subjected  t4> 
the  uses  of  the  Hospital,  an  appropria- 
tion of  940,000  from  the  State  wiU  be 
required  the  cominff  year. 

The  increasing  development  and  re- 
sulu  of  the  New-Orleans  Water  Worits, 
as  shown  by  the  receipts  of  this  Com- 
pany, are  seen  in  the  following  statis- 
tics of  revenues : 

1837 $8,8W 

1838 17,027 

1839 ^,938 

1840 34,622 

1841 44,927 

1842 -49,944 

1843 49,796 

1844 66,687 

1845 ^8,263 

1846 62,866 

1847 70,685 

$481^571 

tl,622,4U 

Thk  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New-Orieans,  prepared  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  A.  Taxson,  is  a  very  able  and 
lucid  document. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the 
city  of  New-Orleans  for  the  year  endinir 
Dec.  ai,  1858,  was  11,710,  distributed 
thus:  January,  448;  February,  362; 
March,  618;  April,  482  ;  May,  576; 
June,  531;  July,  813;  August,  1826; 
September,  8,069 ;  October,  1,776;  No- 
vember, 834;  December,  476. 

The  most  remarkable  mortality  for  this 
year  was  among  children  ;  under  five 
years  of  ajfe,  the  number  of  deaths  was 
nearly  3.000.  The  number  of  young- 
men  between  20  and  30  who  dicMi  also 
reached  about  3,000.  The  season  wa» 
one,  however,  of  great  fotaBty.  By 
yellow  fever; 

Jon© 2   fitepteiabep 2204 

JbIt 182    October 1131 

Auguat 1148    Norember 2i* 

Of  the  deceased,  5,624  were  natirea 
of  the  United  States,  1JB91  of  Ixebad, 
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1,4H  of  Gennany,  677  of  France,  214 
of  England,  1 14  of  Prussia,  66  of  Spain, 
76  of  Switzerland,  50  of  Scotland,  and 
less  than  50  of  any  other  country.  The 
nativity  of  1,278  is  not  stated. 

Of  the  deceased^  766  were  negroes 
and  352  muUttoes.  The  slaves  num- 
bered 645,  and  the  free  negroes  475. 
I'  In  sex,  7,675  were  males,  and  4,035 
females.  The  adults  numbered  17,133 ; 
the  children  4,557. 

Thb  vast  amounts  which  have  been 
expended  in  deepening  the  outUis  of  the 
Mitsiss^fpiy  have  been  so  much  thrown 
into  the  sea,  without  any  practical  ben- 
efit, and  at  present  things  are  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition,  demanding, 
loudly,  immediate  amelioration.  Ships 
are  now  lying  on  the  bar,  which  have 
been  there  for  nearly  three  months. — 
Several  years  since,  we  published  the 
memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New-Orleans  upon  this  subject,  so 
vital  to  her  interests,  accompanied  with 
a  chart  of  the  mouth  of  the  nver,  sbow- 
inpf,  also,  the  number  of  vessels  then  de- 
tained, and  the  vast  loss  incurred  by 
their  owners  and  shippers.  (See  this 
paper,  in  our  industrial  Resources,  vol. 
li.)  The  Crescent f  of  a  recent  date, 
gives  the  names,  freight,  and  tonnage 
of  a  fleet  of  vessels  on  the  bar,  and  re- 
mariw: 

"  Here  are  twentj-nlne  of  some  of  the  finest 
vetselfl  afloat,  sticking  in  the  mad.  with  car- 

Eses  amonntinor  to  02,000  bales  of  cotton,  1,772 
ogsheads  of  tobacco,  2,199  hogsheads  of  su- 
gar, 2^8  barrels  of  molasses,  and  articles  not 
•oamerated,  and  casting  up  in  ralae  exceed- 
ing »ix  millions  of  dollars.  For  thirty  thoa- 
sand  dollars  per  year  jadiclally  expended,  this 
channel  can  be  opened  one  year  with  another. 
There  is  also  detained  outside  of  the  bar, 
twenty  vessels  inward  bound,  many  with  val- 
uable careoes — in  (kct,  there  are  over  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  property  now  jeoparded. — 
Our  citlsens  thought  that  the  large  appropria- 
tion of  $300,000  would,  at  least,  prove  of  some 
little  advantage  to  our  neglected  city.  Fifty 
sail  of  vessels  will  now  be  detained  at  our  le- 
▼ee  awaiting  a  change  in  the  channel,  as  it  is 
folly  for  a  ship  to  proceed,  or  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea  under  present  circumstances.  The 
ship  Franic  Pierce  cleared  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, and  ought  to  have  been  In  Liverpool 
before  this  time.  The  ship  Malabar,  for  Bos- 
ton, cleared  on  the  Slst  of  December.  There 
are  other  great  and  important  oonsiderations 
involved.  Exchange  has  been  drawn  against 
the  cargoes,  which,  with  ships'  disbursements, 
drafts  are  on  the  way  hither  for  payment,  and 
we  might  bring  forward  a  column  of  annoy- 
ances and  injuries  to  the  trade  of  our  city  and 
commerce.  Northern  and  Eastern  shipowners 
will  suffer  with  us.  and  it  behooves  them  to 
apply  through  their  immediate  Beprosenta- 
tlves,  with  our  own  delegation  in  Gongreis, 
Itorrellet" 


The  following  works  were  received  at 
the  Washington  City  office  of  the  Re- 
view, since  our  last  issue,  and  when 
they  have  reached  us,  will  be  noted 
fully.  Will  not  publishers  tend  through 
the  New-  Orleans  booksellers  such  works 
as  are  intended  for  us  t 

Our  hook  notices,  next  month,  will 
include  all  that  have  been  received 
since  the  removal  of  the  main  office  to 
New-Orleans : 

1.  What  Wm  He  Do  WUh  It  1  by  Pisis- 

TRATCS  CaXTON. 

2.  Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter :  by  Holmi 
Lee. 

8.  Self-Made  Men:  by  Charles  C.  B. 
Seymour. 

4.  Frederick  the  Great,  2d  vol:  by 
Thomas  Carltle. 

The  Ministry  of  Life:  by  Maria 
Louisa  Charlesworth. 

6.  The  Land  and  The  Book:  or  Ths 
Holy  Land:  by  W.  M.  Thompsom, 
D.  D. 

Terence  and  Phadrus,  literally  trans- 
lated: by  Henry  Thomas  Riley, 
B.  A 


^*  Wb  remind  our  subscribers  very 
gently,  that  in  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  South  and  West,  we  hope  to  share 
during  the  season  which  is  now  upon 
as,  in  the  way  of  a  very  large  increase 
in  our  subscnption  list,  and  in  the  way 
of  payments  for  past  and  current  in- 
debtedness, which  we  hope  will  be 
prompt  and  liberal.  Payments  may  be 
made  through  agents  or  by  mail  to  Mr. 
Steuckrath,  or  at  the  office  in  New-Or- 
leans in  person,  or  through  commission 
merchants. 

In  the  last  year  our  subscription  list 
has  increased  to  the  extent  of  one  third. 
With  the  active  aid  of  friends,  we  hope, 
by  the  first  of  January  next,  it  will  have 
doubled. 

We  can  supply  numbers  and  volumes, 
and  also  require  certain  numbers,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  February  No ,  page 
238. 

^p*  Several  tjrpographical  errors  es» 
caped  attention  in  the  article  by  the 
Editor,  for  the  February  No  ,  entitled 
*' Bishop  Capers  and  the  Methodist 
Church." 


(HT*  In  our  advertising  pages  appears  the 
card  of  W.  T.  Walters  ic  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
one  of  the  largest  importing  houaea  at  the 
South  of  foreign  winei,  brandies,  etc. 
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PERUVIAN  SYRUP, 

(0t,  ^tttttUA  Mution  «i  ^vttvxiit  at  ^tm, 

Harlng  racceaslVilly  pasj^ed  the  ordeal  to  which  new  discorerlei  in  the  Materia  Medlea  aM 
cnbjected,  mutt  now  be  receired  as  an  establiched  medieiae. 

ITS  EFFICACY  IN 

CUEING   DYSPEPSIA, 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LIVER,  DROPSY,  NEURALGIA,  BRONCHITIS,  AND 

CONSUMPTIVE     TENDENCIES,     DISORDERED     STATE     OF     THE 

BLOOD,   BOILS,  SCURVY,  THE   PROSTRATING  EFFECTS  OF 

LEAD  OR  MERCURY,  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  AND  ALL 

DISEASES    WHICH     REQUIRE    A    TONIC    AND 

ALTERATIVE     MEDICINE,     IS     BEYOND 

QUESTION. 


The  proob  of  itaefflcacy  are  eo  namerotu^ao  well  aathentleated,  and 
of  Rucb  p4>cQlIttr  character,  that  lufferers  cannot  reaaonablj  hesitate  to 
r«ceiYe  the  proffered  aid. 

The  Peravian  S/rup  doe«  not  preface  to  be  a  cure-all,  but  its  range  la 
extensive,  berauiie  manj  disease^  apparently  mnlike,are  intimatelji«- 
lated,  and  proceeding  from  one  cauae,  may  be  cored  by  one  remedy. 

The  clasa  of  diKea.<«e8  for  which  the  Syrup  provide.^  a  cure,  ia  preeiMly 
that  which  haa  ao  often  bailled  the  highest  order  of  medical  i«kil].  The 
fiicta  are  tangible,  the  witneasea  accemible,  and  the  aafbty  and  efllcacy  of 

the  Syrup  incontrovertible. 

i;.u  1  .ij*ian  Syrup,  by  ita  wouderftil  effects  on  the  I.tr<r,  either  wholly  remoTCe,  or 
radically  curea  CniLLS  AND  F£V£R. 

Those  who  may  wlah  for  an  opinion  from  diainterreated  peraona  re«pecting  the  character  of 
the  Symp,  cannot  fkil  to  be  aati!*fied  with  the  following,  among  nnmeroua  teatimoniaU,  in  the 
handa  of  the  Agent  a.  The  aignaturea  are  thoae  of  gentlemen  well  iLnown  In  the  oominanity, 
and  of  the  higheat  reap^ctability. 

CARD. 
The  undersigned  having  experienced  the  beneflcial  effecta  of  the  "  Peruvian  Syrup,"  do  not 
healtate  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

From  our  own  experience,  aa  well  aa  from  the  testimony  of  others  whoae  intelligence  aa^ 
integrity  are  altogether  unqueationable,  we  have  no  doubt  of  ita  efllcacy  in  ca^ea  of  Incipient 
DiMftven  of  the  Lungs  and  Bronchial  PasKage/*,  Dyapepsia,  Liver  Complaint,  Dropay,  Neor&lgia 
tee.  Indeed  ita  effects  would  be  incredible,  but  from  the  high  character  of  those  who  hav* 
witneaaed  them,  and  have  volunteered  their  testimony,  aa  we  do  oura,  to  ita  restoratire  power. 
Rbv.  JOHN  PIERPONT,  THOMAS  C.  AMORY, 

THOMAS  A.  DEXTKB,  PETER  HARVEY, 

8.  n.  KENDALL,  M.  D,,  JAMBS  C.  DUNN. 

SAMUEL  MAY,  Rbv.  THOS.  WHITTEMORB. 

CERTIFICATE    OF    DR.    HAYES. 

It  ia  well  known  that  the  medicinal  effect  of  Protoxide  of  Iron  ia  loet  by  even  a  rery  brief 
exposure  to  air,  and  that  to  maintain  a  solution  of  Protoxide  of  Iron,  without  further  oxida- 
tion, haa  been  deemed  impoaaible. 

In  the  Peruvian  Syrup  this  desirable  point  ia  attained  by  coMBliriTios  in  ▲  vat  bbfoeb 
UMKROWH  ;  and  thia  solution  may  replace  all  the  proto-carbonates  citrates,  and  tartrates  of  the 
Materia  Mediea. 

A.  A.  HAYES,  M.  D., 

16  Boylaton-Street,  Boston.  AMayer  to  the  State  of  MasNichosetto. 


N.  L.  CLARK   &   CO.,  FROFSIETORS, 

NO.    5   WATER-STREET,   BOSTON. 

ALSO, 

BEDWELL  ft  LAWSENCE,  Wailiington, 
W.  H.  BROWN  ft  CO.,  Baltimore 
HAVUAND,  STEVENSON  ft  CO.,  Charlertop, 
WABD  ft  JONES,  MempUfl, 
J.  WEIGHT  ft  CO.,  New-OrlMiu. 

RETAILED     BY     ALL     DRUQaiST^.  t 
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THE   NEW-ORLEANS  DELTA, 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  KEW-ORLEANS  DELTA  NEWSPAPER  COMPANY. 


TERMS-PEK    ANNUM. 

9 

DAIL7  DELTA,  Invariably  in  Advance $10 

WEEKLT  DBLTA,      do.  do.  .....         3 

SITNDAT  DBXiTA       da  do.  2 

For  any  time  lest  than  one  year  the  DAILY  DELTA  will  be  delivered  to  Sub- 
scribers in  the  City,  at  TWENTY  CENTS  PER  WEEK. 

NET77  ROUT^  TO  TEXAS. 

U.  8.  MAIL  LINE. 

TWENTY-FOUR      HOURS      TIME      SAVED, 

And  the  liski  and  diicomforts  of  a  Ma  roj9g9  greatly  diminished. 

BT  TRK 

NEW-ORLEANS.  OPELOUSAS  AND  G.  W.  RAtLf  ROAD  TO  BERWICK'S  BAY. 

TlMM^e^y  StoanuhiM  thr««  tlRi«a  •  week  I— Mosdar.  Swaaaec,  to  Boblne  Pa**  and  €ial. 

VMtoa.    U  cdncMaj,  Hrlsn^*,  to  Cialrefttoa  an4  la^lonolA.    Botnrd* j,  Malacorda, 

to  CalTcatoB  ud  Ib<.1m<»U.    Carrylvff  the  17.  S.  MiOliu 


The  ferry  rannlDg  to  the  lUilroftd  lesTcs  the  landing,  fbot  of  Tonloue  Street,  nearly  oppoeite  Jncknn  Square,  at 
T  l>9.«'elock  In  the  moroins.  Ticketf  xulj  be  obtainei  and  itaterooDi  tecured  at  the  Railroad  OQtce,  comer  of  81. 
Peier  and  Levee  Streets,  ^oppoeiu  Jaoluon  Square)  jlaily,  and  at  the  depot  before  the  departure  of  the  Texas  traiu. 

BENJ.  F.  FLANDERS,  Seeretarf. 

I  hare,  in  different  rized  tracts,  aboni  eight  thooAand  acrea  for  sale,  of  an  good  Land  for  the 
growth  of  Cotton  aji  can  be  found  in  the  United  States,  bitnated  in  one  of  the  best  Cotton  growing 
districts,  beii%  all  Arkansas  River  Lands :  the  yeaiij  average  production  of  which,  is  one  bale  of 
Cotton,  or  flft;  bushels  of  Corn  to  the  acre.  A 11  oC  the  Land  is  below  Little  Rock,  and  on,  or  near 
the  Arkansas  lUver.  I  will  sell  it  on  verj  accontmodating  terms,  and  In  such  sised  ttacts  as  will 
suit  purchasers — the  price  yarjing,  on  account  of  qualitj  and  location,  from  fire  to  twenty- fire 
dollars  i>er  acre.  The  purchaser  bj  paying  interest  can  fix  the  payments  to  suit  himself;  or,  I 
will  take  an  interest  with  the  purchaser  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  if  he  will  furnish  the 
hands  to  cultivate  them,  and  aTfer  deducting  all  expenses  attending  their  cultivation,  wait  un- 
til the  profits  of  their  productions  will  paj  the  purchase  roonej. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  can  ascertain  further  particulars,  bj  addressing 

march-Smos.  GBOR6B  BRODIB,  Little  Rock^  Arkaniafc 

PURE    BONE    DUST. 


WILLIAM    QR^lsraE    &    CO., 
3  ExchaBge  Place,  Baltimore,  Marrlanile 

iCT*  THE   LARGEST   SUPPLY  IN    THE    MARKET   OF  THE   GENUINE 
AND   UNADULTERATED 

rviLxi  o&oirxrD  soxrss 

Jan.-dnK>s.        ALWAYS  ON   HAND,   AT  $25  PER  TON,  NETT  CASB. 
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"VVe  wo  lid  intociuce  to  ycnr  notice  the 


lfllilSliS,\  CVIISDBR  CIS,  F08  SB06T  STIPIB  COHOS. 

in  the  Roller  tangentially  to  its  ..xis,  so  that  tlicv  »l^»y»  P"-Tf  r  f.'^n  ?°'  l« 
■^itl.  brond  backs,  aud  arc  so  close  toscthcr  tliat  nothing  but  Cotton  ean  be 
secreted  between  then,  leaving  the  Seeds  and  Tm«h  "Pw  .hXlfthera  1^ 
Sand  and  Dirt,  instead  of  dulling  the  teeth  in  the  R^^l''';']'.*;^"' ^.^bich 
connection  with  this  Koller  is  a  " Stationary  Serrated  S^r"S'''-*fe',7J"^ 
acts  in  concert  with  it  (in  effect),  the  same  as  tie  Kevolving  Rollers  do  upon 
?h^'S^I!]nnd  Cotton,"  combing  it  under  the  straight-edge,  and  thereby 
STRAIGHTENING  THE  FIBRE,  preventing  '^"''«""''«  "^^^t^PP'^f^^^f^'^ 
Cotton,  and  in  so  maknkr  shortening  the  Staple  Jl^  Cotton  «  taUn  from 
the  Roller  with  the  Brush,  and  thrown  into  the  Lint  ^oom  '" 'he  "s"?! '«>, ; 
The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  having  but  two  "^°"»"?' ^^/°^'^^ 
and  the  "  brush,"  and  is  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  nor  to  talvC  fire,  as  the 
Saw  Wn.  and  occupies  much  less  space,  and  ."=<i"'-f ''"  P^of  ^t  ^tt' 
Gin  of  the  same  capacity.  A  Gin  of  the  capacity  of  50<>  P~  °™  ?.^° 
hours,  occupies  a  spncc'of  five  and  a  half  by  three  ^-^f.  '"f  ,!f  °.,,^if  X^ 
with  three-mnle  power,  casiiv.    Another  pccabantY  of  this  Gm  is.  that  «  »«?» 

rhfcoLfrmtrrr'/w^if  the  Roii,f.d  p'-^^«;t«^i»*^'«j*rf^i;'''*^^ 

sheet,  as  it  passes  beyond  the  f'traight-edge.  embRng  the  Br^^^^^^^^^ 
Cotton  in  a  superior  manner,  whilst  the  Roll  '"/l?"'"^  *«  nnr^.U^^l 
carried  upon  the  top  of  it,  dividing  the  two  at  that  point,  »n«->»Uowiog  « 
C™  Mx.  or  Shellfis  returned  again  to  the  Cvlinder,  Arming  a  «»"  "^  »^t 
eight  inches  diameter;  the  Seeds.  Bolls,  and  T/asl.,  being  rctawed  '"»«  «'«^» 
bv  an  adiustVo'e  front  board,  and  discharged  at  the  will  of  U.e  operator  tbe 
sL"  as  the  Saw  Gin.    The  Curved  Iron  or  Shell  »  '^P,';"«„°^J',7L1J,7^ 
so  a.s  to  press  the  Roll  as  hard  upon  the  Ginning  »»"%"?  .^"I^^^^gX 
Anything  can  be  placed  in  the  Breast  of  this  Gm  such  as  SticV8,Tmh,  RoHs^ 
ic,  as  the  Roller  receives  and  takes  forward  noJ/un^  HY*  rt„   ,„d^^i^ 
ALi,  extraneous   matter.     This  is  a  nove    feature  '"  *^«  2,'"' 'Staler  thS 
adapU  it  to  the  wants  of  large  planter  who  are  "^"^W'^'i'T  ^"^t^^ 
Cotton  trashy,  as  it  increases  the  value  of  the  Cotton  from  1  to  1*  cents  pa- 
pound  more  than  that  gipned  upon  any  other  machine. 
For  further  information,  apply  to 

ALmiSD  JEZffSS  &  SON, 

BRIDE8BURG,  PA., 

MANUrACTOBERS  OF  ALL   KISD3  OT 

S®W®5!1  A53©  \K?©©lk!lS3  SBMHlllBSS* 
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VOL.  XXVI.,  O.  S.]  ENLARGED  SERIES.        [VOL.  I.,  No.  4,  N.  S. 

ABT.  L-HENar  W.  LONGFELLOW  AND  HIS  WRITINGS. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  opposing 
elements  in  this  country  are  assuming,  from  day  to  day,  a 
more  resolute  form.  Their  champions  are  no  longer  confined 
to  politics  or  theology ;  to  a  hostile  array  of  parties,  or  a 
division  of  churches  by  sectional  and  geographical  lines.  The 
spirit  of  exclusion  and  of  aggression,  with  a  steady  and  stealthy 
tread,  has  at  last  invaded  the  republic  of  letters.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  North,  descending  from  its  high  vocation,  has 
become  the  ally  of  huckstering  partisans  and  of  scheming 
divines.  Slavery  is  the  theme  alike  of  preachers  and  of  poets, 
of  politicians  and  of  novelists.  Even  the  grave  purposes  of 
History,  and  the  still  graver  ends  of  Constitutional  Law,  are 
wantonly  perverted,  that  the  institutions  of  the  South  may  le 
weakened  at  home,  and  be  deprived  of  sympathy  abroad. 

Thus  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  Christendom,  by  our  brethren ; 
by  orators  whom  we  have  honored  ;  by  divines  whom  we  have 
revered  ;  by  authors  whom  we  have  admired  ;  by  a  people  to 
whose  prosperity  and  greatness  we  have  in  the  main  con- 
tributed— surely  it  is  time  for  us  to  throw  aside  our  dreamy 
idleness.  We  have  not  made  due  note  of  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  'during  the  last  decade.  Secure  in  our 
strength,  in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause,  and  in  the  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution,  we  have  not  marked  the  coalitions  that 
have  been  formed,  the  influences  that  have  been  at  work, 
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and  the  engines  of  evil  that  have  been  employed,  to  close  the 
doors  of  every  fonira  against  us.  The  legislation  of  Congresa 
we  can  defy  ;  the  ravings  of  the  pulpit  we  can  laugh  to  scorn  ; 
even  the  shameless  dismissal  of  Lord  Napier  from  -his  embassy 
at  Washington,  because  of  his  supposed  sympathy  witJi  the 
South,  we  can  despise  for  its  littleness,  and  disregard  for  its 
barrenness  of  harmful  results ;  but  since  literature  has 
entered  the  field,  and  bowed  down  before  the  spirit  of  fanati- 
cism, we  have  an  enemy  both  too  insidious  and  too  danger- 
ous to  be  treated  with  simple  contempt.  It  is  in  view 
of  these  facts,  and  of  the  consequences  which  are  likely 
to  flow  from  them,  that  we  have  undertaken  the  task  of  dis- 
cussing, freely  and  without  reserve,  the  merits  of  Mr.  Longfellow 
— a  writer,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  favorite  of  New 
England,  and  who  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  national 
fame.  He  has,  indeed,  been  more  caressed  and  flattered  than 
any  writer  of  poetry  that  this  country  has  produced.  That  he  has 
grown  somewhat  inflated  by  these  adulations  is  not  surprising. 
Forming  our  opinion  of  him  solely  from  his  writings,  and  the 
glimpses  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  his  history,  we  judge  that 
he  is  not  composed  of  that  "  sterner  stuff*"  which  bears,  with  be- 
coming meekness,  the  smiles  of  prosperity,  nor,  with  patient 
fortitude,  the  blasts  of  adversity.  There  is  evidently  very  little 
of  the  stoic  or  of  the  martyr  about  him.  There  is  very  little 
of  that  soul-inspiring  enthusiasm  which  renders  a  man  glori- 
ously great.  There  is  very  little  warmth,  and  less  imagination, 
in  his  nature.  There  is  very  little  love  of  his  fellow,  either  in 
the  abstract  or  in  the  concrete.  There  is  very  little  of  that 
independence  of  thought  which  enables  a  great  mind  to 
combat  errors  against  every  obstacle  and  in  despite  of  every 
prejudice.  In  lieu  of  these  exalted  qualities,  he  is  blest  with 
a  commendable  desire  for  the  good  things  of  life  ;  with  capa- 
cious faculties  for  imitation  ;  with  a  respectable  ambition  to  let 
the  world  know  that  he  has  lived;  with  a  cool  judgment,  a 
facile  fancy,  an  acute  kno\^ledge  of  man,  and  a  huge  self- 
love. 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  imagine  with  what  complacency  one 
thus  constituted  lolls  in  his  easy  chair,  watching  the  shadows 
that  flit  across  the  portrait  of  his  friend,  the  notorious  Charles 
Sumner,  which  graces  his  "  study."  It  is  also  easier  to  im- 
agine, with  what  satisfaction  he  peeps  out  of  his  window, 
among  the  snow-drifts,  to  catch  a  glance,  by  the  pale  light  of 
the  stars,  of  the  erect  figure  of  Washington,  as  it  moves  in 
spectre-like  majesty  in  front  of  his  mansion,  than  it  is  to  be* 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  such  an  apparition.  This  silly  story, 
which  has  obtained  an  extensive  currency  through  the  wri- 
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tings  of  Miss  Mltibrd,  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Longfellow,  who  is  stated  to  have  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes. 
Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  mental  calibre  of  the  man — 
his  excessive  vanity,  and  the  profound  faith  he  entertains  of 
the  gullibility  of  mankind — ^than  the  importance  he  has  at- 
tempted to  attach  to  this  marvellous  incident.  To  sensible 
and  reflecting  people,  it  must  ever  appear  absurd,  ridiculous, 
and  untrue ;  but  among  those  whose  grandmothers,  not  two 
centuries  ago,  were  drowned,  burned,  and  pressed  to  death, 
for  witchcraft,  perhaps  no  tale  is  too  monstrous  to  be  credited. 
With  the  bigotry  of  their  ancestors,  they  may  have  inherited 
their  ignorance,  credulity,  and  superstition. 

Now,  we  opine,  if  there  is  a  ghost  in  the  case,  it  is  the  un- 
quiet spirit  of  old  Thomas  Tracy,  who,  for  many  years,  and  long 
before  Washington  made  his  headquarters  there,  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  same  i*  Cragie  House."  We  are  told  that,  in  his 
time,  he  was  an  opulent  trader,  celebrated  for  his  good  dinners 
and  good  wines ;  whose  ships  traversed  all  the  seas  that  sepa- 
rate the  East  and  the  West  Indies.  His  favorite  pastime,  it 
is  said,  was  to  plunder  rich  Spanish  galleons,  returning  home- 
ward, laden  with  the  precious  products  of  eastern  climes. 
Doubtless,  in  default  of  these  or  some  other  equally  pleasura- 
ble employment,  this  freebooter  of  the  seas  often  delighted 
his  friends,  in  and  about  Boston,  with  the  sight  of  an  assorted 
cargo  of  Africans ;  for  which  he  found,  among  his  puritan 
neighbors,  a  readier  sale  than  he  could  command  for^his  spices 
or  his  silks.  If  we  are  correct  in  this  surmise,  his  reappear- 
ance, "  in  the  vestments  of  the  tomb,"  is,  indeed,  quite  signifi- 
cant. It  is  the  mode  by  which  he  intends  to  rebuke  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  his  old  haunts,  upon  the 
subject  of  ''  human  merchandise,"  and  to  remind  his  imme- 
diate descendants,  like 

"  Willie  Gris, 
Of  what  he  was  and  what  they  w." 

Mr.  Longfellow's  lot  has,  assuredly,  **  fallen  on  pleasant 
places."  Excellent  salaries,  and  a  ready  sale  of  his  ideas,  have 
attended  his  footsteps  like  friendly  genii.  His  prose,  his 
rhymes,  and  those  bastard  productions,  of  which  he  appears  so 
fond  of  late,  which  have  neither  sex  nor  gender,  name  nor  na- 
tion, have  all  been  greedily  devoured.  He  is  no  longer  the 
poor  poet ;  he  is  the  veritable  owner  of  "  Cragie  House,"  with 
broad  acres  around — with  beautiful  prospects  and  pleasant 
scenes  about  it.  With  such  a  home  to  shelter  him  from  the 
winter's  storm  ;  with  such  associations  linked  with  every  foot 
of  its  old  timbers  ;  with  such  a  visitor  to  enliven  his  midnight 
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yigils;  and  with  gaping  mnltitudes,  eager  to  believe  his  phao- 
tasies  and  purchase  his  writings,  he  must  feel  decidedly  com- 
fortable. No  doubt,  he  regards  the  occasional  notes  of  dis- 
praise which  fall  upon  his  ear,  pretty  much  as  a  lordly  lion  in 
his  native  jungles  listens  to  the  buzzing  of  distant  gnats. 

But  he  has  other  sources  of  satisfaction.  The  productions 
of  his  pen,  after  having  received  the  plaudits  of  his  country- 
men, have  been  favorably  noticed  in  England,  and,  through 
the  medium  of  translations,  have  reached  some  of  the  conti- 
nental nations.  Few  poets,  of  this  age,  have  been  thus  honor- 
ed ;  few  Americans,  of  any  age,  will  be  again.  This  trans- 
atlantic popularity  is  readily  accounted  for.  Mr.  Longfellow, 
who  has  spent  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  time  abroad,  is 
essentially  foreign  in  his  habits,  manners,  tastes,  and  modes  of 
thought.  His  prose,  his  translations,  bis  compilations,  and 
his  poetry,  are  all  of  a  kind.  "Whoever  reads  them  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  illustrations  of  the  institutions,  the  pre- 
vailing ideas,  or  the  aims,  grand  and  holy/  of  this  country,  or 
of  the  sentiments,  intelligences,  moralities,  or  idiocracies  of 
the  people,  will  certainly  be  disappointed.  For  the  knowledge 
they  impart  in  these  respects,  they  may  as  well  have  been 
written  by  an  utter  stranger,  residing  in  the  **  castle  of  Nurem- 
berg," or  *'  by  the  winding  Po,"  or  on  Threadneedle-street, 
London.  Instead  of  speaking  to  distant  nations  in  terms  of 
praise  of  his  native  land,  and  of  trying  to  teach  them  what 
was  admirable  and  worthy  of  imitation  in  our  people  and 
government,  he  has  pictured  to  us  their  scenes,  and  has  drawn 
his  most  important  events,  his  chief  characters,  and  his  best 
thoughts,  from  them.  His  intention  seems  to  have  been,  to 
indoctrinate  his  countrymen  with  habits  and  ideas  alien  to  our 
soil,  and  to  make  for  himself  a  European  reputation,  by 
turning  his  back  upon  his  country,  and  by  truckling  to  the 
prejudices  of  foreigners.  With  Goethe  for  his  model,  and 
from  whom  his  chief  inspiration  is  derived,  it  is  not  strange 
the  northern  continental  nations  admired  the  mysticism  of 
their  old  favorit'e,  when  it  came  back  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  so  disguised  in  the  gloss  of  words,  as  to  appear  fresh  and 
new.  With  Tennyson  as  the  head  of  a  school  of  poetry, 
which  he  has  successfully,  in  some  respects,  imitated,  the 
praises  of  the  English  were  to  have  been  expected ;  for  to 
abuse  the  writings  of  Longfellow,  would  be  to  flout  what 
they  had  gone  into  ecstacies  over,  in  admiration  of  their  poet 
laureate.  An  American,  with  no  American  ideas ;  a  scholar, 
whose  learning  is  of  the  German  schools ;  a  traveller,  who 
joves  the  Rhine  better  than  the  Mississippi,  and  knows  more 
^f  the  Danube  than  of  the  Alabama  ;  a  patriot,  who  has  none 
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of  ihe  prejadioes  of  country ;  a  free-bora  citizen,  who  is  no 
propagandist  of  freedom ;  a  lover  of  liberty,  who  has  never 
raised  a  voice  nor  written  a  word  in  its  defence  ;  a  partisan, 
who  wants  none  of  the  spoils  of  party,  and  yet  levels  his 
deadly  aim  at  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  fifteen  States, 
who  live  under  the  same  constitution  with  himself — is  a  very 
proper  personage  to  be  applauded  and  admired  by  a  large  class 
of  readers  in  every  nation  in  Europe. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  Mr.  Longfellow  has  made  a  de- 
cided hit — ^achieved  a  success.  But  success,  while  it  may  be 
an  evidence  of  merit,  is  not  the  true  standard  by  which  it  is 
to  be  judged.  That  it  is  not,  may  be  proved  by  innumerable 
instances  in  the  history  of  every  art,  avocation,  and  profession, 
and  nowhere  more  conclusively  than  in  literary  pursuits. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  a  poet  merely,  had  more  readers,  and  ex- 
cited more  enthusiasm,  than  any  writer  of  poetry  of  his  time ; 
yet  no  one  thinks  now  of  comparing  him,  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes greatness,  with  either  Burns  or  Shelley.  His  beauties 
were  real  gems,  fresh  and  pure  as  the  dews  of  his  own  vernal 
meadows ;  and  there  was,  in  the  manner  of  his  thought,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  language,  and  in  the  subjects  which  he 
treated,  something  so  attractive,  so  stirring,  so  loving,  so  true 
to  the  characters  and  scenes  which  he  portrayed,  that  mankind 
did  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  his  were  the  songs  of  genius, 
or  the  sweet  echoes  of  a  genial,  trustful,  and  honest  heart. 
On  the  other  hand.  Burns,  who  may  not  inaptly  be  termed  the 
child  of  sorrow  and  of  song,  was  hated,  scorned,  persecuted ; 
lived  in  obscurity  and  died  in  poverty.  He  cast  the  rich 
jewels  of  his  divine  spirit  at  the  feet  of  his  countrymen,  with 
about  as  much  effect  as  did  Murat,  when  he  threw  the  jeweb 
of  his  crown  before  his  panic-stricken  army,  as  they  jSed  in 
the  streets  of  Moscow,  with  a  deluge  of  fire  hissing  at  their 
heels.  It  was  not  until  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  had  gather- 
ed over  his  ashes,  that  the  light  of  his  glory,  bright  eis  a  comet, 
shone  along  the  paths  of  fame.  Then  it  was  that  the  en- 
lightening, elevating,  and  refining  influence  of  his  poetry  was 
understood  and  felt.  A  more  striking  parallel  still  might  be 
drawn  between  John  Cleaveland  and  John  Milton.  They  wero 
ootemporaries  ;  they  addressed  as  it  were  the  same  audience, 
and  lived  in  the  same  country.  For  twenty  years  the  first 
was  not  only  the  popular  favorite,  but  was  esteemed  Eng- 
land's greatest  living  poet.  Now,  he  is  scarcely  known  ;  his 
works  and  his  fame  have  perished  together.  Of  the  other, 
though  neglected  by  his  country,  and  jeered  and  derided  by 
his  compeers,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  volume  of  his 
fame  grows  more  majestic,  as  it  grows  more  remote  from  ih% 
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era  in  which  he  wrote.  His  great  heart  must  hare  been  swel- 
ling almost  to  bursting,  when  he  exclaimed,  ^'  I  have  lived  an 
age  too  late."  It  was  a  feeling  kindred  to  this,  and,-  if  pos- 
sible, more  poignant,  that  produced,  in  the  last  will  of  Bacon, 
that  undying  wail :  "  Fcwr  my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it 
to  men's  charitable  speeches,  and  to  foreign  nations,  and  to 
the  next  age." 

These  citations  are  abundant  to  show,  that  neither  success 
nor  failure  is  the  criterion  by  which  a  correct  judgment  is  to 
be  formed  of  the  productions  of  a  writer ;  for  there  are  so  many 
adventitious  influences,  which  elevate  or  depress,  make  or  un- 
make, the  fortunes  of  men  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture, that  no  author's  reputation  is  secure,  until  he  is  brought 
before  the  unbiased  tribunal  of  pcsterity.  To  what  extent 
Mr.  Longfellow  is  indebted  to  the  "  tricks  of  trade,"  and  ex- 
ternal appliances,  for  his  present  position,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine. This  much,  however,  is  beyond  cavil :  that  he  has 
had  every  advantage,  which  friends,  publishers,  newspapers, 
critics,  and  respectability  in  his  social  and  business  connec- 
tions, could  give  him.  Early  in  his  career,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  attract  the  favorable  notice  of  some  intelligent 
thinkers,  who  lead  and  direct  public  opinion  in  the  free  States. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Horace  Greeley,  who,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Tribune,  speaks  daily  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  people.  That  restless  and  wily  demagogue 
rarely  fails,  when  petting  is  needed,  to  pat  Mr.  Longfellow  on 
the  head,  as  he  would  a  spoiled  child.  That  these  extrin&io 
circumstances,  and  a  fortunate  adaptation  of  his  subjects  and 
style  to  the  popular  taste,  have  led,  in  a  large  measure,  to  his 
somewhat  remarkable  success,  we  are  justified  in  assuming, 
since  he  has  failed  to  produce  either  a  great  poem  or  a  very  hi^ 
order  of  poetry.  Some  of  his  lyrics  are  couched  in  chaste  and 
beautiful  language.  The  subject  is  often  natural,  the  diction 
flowing,  and  the  rhythm  harmonious.  They  have  a  simplicity, 
a  perspicuity,  and  fitness  of  expression,  which  old  Samuel 
Rogers  might  have  envied.  They  display,  now  and  then,  some 
happy  images  and  delicate  conceits.  There  Is  a  tendency  to 
hover  around  Dreamland,  that  heightens  their  interest  and  adds 
to  their  effect.  They  are  perfectly  free  from  vulgarity  and 
from  words  of  dubious  import.  They  are  concise,  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  generally  terminate  in  the  right  place.  They  are 
far  the  best  of  all  his  writings.  Yet,  in  force  and  beauty,  they 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Burns ;  in  melody  and  depth  of  thought, 
to  those  of  Tennyson ;  in  directness  and  purity,  to  those  of 
Wordsworth.  Even  in  the  regions  of  his  boasted  mysticism, 
his   "  ineffectual  fires"  pale  heioie  ihe  genius  of  Coleridge. 
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'  The  truth  must  be  told  :  there  is  nothing  original  or  striking, 
nothing  that  elevates  the  imagination  or  stirs  the  heart,  from 
the  least  to  the  longest  of  his  produotions.  His  ideas  are 
oommonplace,  his  versification  affected,  his  delineations  over^ 
strained,  and  his  self-suificiency  disgusting.  He  handles  his 
subjects  in  silk  gloves,  and  touches  them  daintily  with  the  tips 
of  his  fingers.  He  evidently  thinks  more  of  the  author  than 
of  the  thesis,  and  places  more  value  on  lavender  and  cologne 
than  on  the  toil  that  weareth  the  brain.  In  short,  he  is  too 
cold  to  be  genial,  too  selfish  to  have  feeling,  and  too  confined 
in  his  standard  of  excellence  to  rise  to  a  level  with  great  minds. 
He  has  never  written  a  line  that  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
remembrance.  But  there  are  graver  objections  than  these, 
which  have  been  urged  against  his  writings.  He  has  been 
charged  with  the  grossest  imitations  and  with  shameless  plagia- 
risms. The  "  Psalm  of  Life^^  which  has  been  more  com- 
mended than  any  other  offspring  of  his  muse,  is  the  prose  of 
Jean  Paul  turned  into  numbers,  with  a  happy  dovetailing  of 
a  word,  an  idea,  or  a  line  purloined  from  Dr.  King  or  Lord 
Byron.  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe,  with  several  other  instances  of 
plagiarism  which  he  brought  home  to  Mr.  Longfellow,  cited 
one,  which  has  been  confiurmed  in  a  manner  so  remarkable  as 
to  deserve  special  notice.  We  allude  to  the  "  Good  George 
Campbell,"  which  was  published  in  the  February  number  for 
1S43,  of  *'  Graham? s  Magazine ^^^  as  a  translation  from  the 
German  of  Wolff.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  poem  published  by 
Motherwell,  sixteen  years  previously,  and  disguised  by  an  oc- 
casional alteration  of  a  word,  and  a  change  from  the  Scottish 
to  the  English  dialect.  Mr.  Longfellow  may  have  translated 
it  from  Wolff,  and  he  may  have  translated  it  from  Motherwell. 
These  are  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  certainty  is,  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  it,  in  any  edition  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's works,  which  has  fallen  under  our  observation,  pub- 
lished since  Mr.  Poe's  scorching  exposure.  Is  not  this  a  tacit 
admission  of  the  charge  ?  Even  "  Hiawatha^^  which  has  been 
esteemed  for  its  originality,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed — ^in 
the  structure  of  its  versification— in  the  style  of  its  peculiar 
metre — in  its  blending  and  use  of  proper  names,  and  in  its 
wild  and  varied  fancies — and  these  are  its  chief  beauties— 
from  a  Finnish  poem,  the  **  Epic  Song  of  Kalalana?\ 

But  we  have  a  still  more  serious  charge  to  bring  against  Mr. 
Longfellow.  In  1844,  he  published,  for  the  first  time,  his 
**  Poems  on  Slavery?^  It  will  be  recollected,  that  one  of  the 
earliest  agitators  in  this  country,  on  the  delicate  and  import- 
ant subject  of  slavery,  was  William  Ellery  Channing.  He 
wrote,  ani  he  talked,  and  he  preached,  with  an  industry,  an 
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earnestness,  and  an  ability,  worthy  of  a  better  canae.  His 
fanaticism — his  fervid  denunciation — his  burning  indignation, 
met  the  warmest  approval  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  He  even  ad- 
dresses him  in  stale  and  vapid  verse,  bidding  him  fight  on,  and 
fight  ever,  against  his  countrymen  at  the  South. 

Others  of  these  "  Poems"  are  filled  with  the  foulest  exag- 
gerations, and  breathe  the  most  incendiary  spirit.     The  icicles 
which  usually  encircled  his  heart,  even  slightly  melted — not 
with  a  noble  humanity — not  with  a  far-reaching  and  deep- 
searching  love  for  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed — but  with 
the  hope  of  receiving  the  adulations  and  of  deserving  the  ca- 
resses of  a  wild  and  reckless  faction  in  this  country,  and  of  the 
double-distilled  venom  of  a  clique  in  England.     He  had  no 
personal  wrongs  to  avenge  on  the  South.     Her  people  had 
ministered  to  his  purse,  had  even  taken  some  pride  in  his  grow- 
ing fame.     The  political  arena  had  not  been  soiled  by  the 
touch,  nor  disturbed  by  the  cry,  of  abolition  agitation.     The 
country  was  at  peace ;  discord  was  at  rest.     Mr.  Longfellow's 
friend  Sumner  had  not  then    received  that  memorable  and 
deserved  castigation  for  his  libels,  which  has  branded  his  name 
with  infamy  ;  nor  had  his  compatriot  Burlingame  been  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  the  Canadian  shores  to  display  his  martial 
prowess.      No  state  necessity,  no  suffering  morality,  no  bleed- 
ing humanity,  inspired  his  soul  or  roused  his  dormant  patriot- 
ism.     There  was  neither  excuse  nor  apology  to  justify  his 
wanton  and  shameless  attack  upon  a  people  who  had  never  of- 
fended him — upon  an  institution  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol, and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  he  was  only  so  far  re- 
sponsible as  he  might  revere  and  uphold  the  constitution  and 
government  to  which  he  owed  allegiance.      Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  man  of  a  truly 
elevated  nature — with  high  and  generous  sentiments  warming 
his  bosom — with  the  instincts  of  natural  justice  and  charity 
guiding  his  impulses — would  stoop  to  prostitute  thus  his  pen. 
But  there  was  one  meaner  step  to  take,  and  he  took  it.     It 
was  this.     In  1845,  his  poetical  works  were  for  the  first  time 
collected  into  a  volume  and  published  with  embellishments. 
These  ^^ Poems  on  Slavery*^  were   omitted  in  that  edition. 
They  have  been  omitted  in  the  ten  succeeding  editions  which 
followed,  down  to  1855.      Why  was  this?     He  did  not  have 
the  moral  courage  to  face  the  indignation  of  a  people  whom  he 
had  so  insultingly  wronged.     He  was  afraid  thai  the  sale  of 
his  books  would  be  injured  at  the  South,  well  knowing  that 
the  Northern  and  foreign  demand  for  the  suppressed  portions, 
could  be  supplied  from  sources  always  at  command.     Now, 
however,  that  prosperity  has  made  him  insolent,  and  the  bold, 
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bad  movement  which  he  gave  an  impulse  to,  has  spread  over 
the  whole  North,  he  drags  from  their  hiding-places  these 
**  Poems  on  Slaverp^^^  and  boldly  inserts  them  in  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  from  the  Boston  press.  The  history  of  lit- 
erature affords  many  instances  of  imposture ;  but  none  can  be 
found,  not  even  that  of  Dr.  Ireland,  more  impudent,  unblush- 
ing, or  despicable,  than  this. 

The  civilization  of  every  country  is  closely  blended  with  its 
social  existence.  Like  liberty,  it  is  dear  to  every  man  who 
has  the  soul  to  appreciate  its  value.  The  people  of  these  Uni- 
ted States  have  many  reasons  to  be  proud  of  and  attached  to 
theirs.  It  is  different,  in  many  respects,  from  that  of  other 
nations,  just  as  our  systems  of  laws,  our  free  institutions,  our 
complex  form  of  government,  our  modes  of  thought,  and  the 
habitudes  of  our  people,  are  different  from  all  others.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  much  our  duty  to  maintain  and  advance  this  pe- 
culiar civilization,  as  it  is  to  preserve  the  political  and  other 
blessings  which  we  enjoy.  This  can  be  done  efficiently,  by  a 
literature  which  shall  be  commensurate  to  our  intellectual 
wants,  and  which  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  capable  of  illus- 
trating and  expounding  the  march  of  progress,  however  rapid 
or  expansive  may  be  its  destiny.  But  this  civilization  cannot 
be  rendered  permanent,  nor  this  literature  respectable,  unless 
the  language  in  which  thought  is  conveyed  to  mankind,  is 
kept  pure  and  idiomatic.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  social 
advantages  which  belong  to  our  people,  are  theirs  by  right  of 
conquest  over  rugged  nature,  opposing  elements,  and  hostile 
man  ;  but  the  language,  which  above  every  other  circumstance 
renders  the  nation  homogeneous,  comes  by  inheritance.  It 
descended  from  the  same  Providence,  and  the  same  ancestry 
who  gave  to  us  a  refuge  and  a  home  in  the  western  wilds, 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  a  national  existence.  The  au- 
thors who  have  made  that  language  glorious  by  their  writings, 
^and  the  great  truths  they  have  taught,  are  precious  heritages 
to  this  generation,  no  matter  what  sky  smiled  over  their  birth- 
place. Their  works  and  their  fame  belong  to  portions  of  two 
hemispheres,  and  as  much  to  America  as  to  England.  Wher- 
ever the  drum  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  axe  of  the  Anglo- 
American  is  heard,  there  is  a  common  bond,  which  must  ever 
unite  them  so  long  as  they  speak  a  common  language.  A  re- 
sponsibility, therefore,  rests  upon  each,  and  upon  both,  to  honor 
the  old  fathers  who,  through  centuries  of  darkness  and  toil,  con- 
structed that  language ;  and  to  cherish  the  words  in  which 
they  wrote,  the  styles  which  they  adopted,  and  the  idioms 
which  they  established.  Let  posterity  collate  new  ideas  if  they 
can,  let  them  express  those  ideas  with  fullness  and  with  free- 
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dom ;  but  let  them  allow  no  transition  of  the  bold,  pointed, 
vigorous,  and  energetic  old  English,  into  the  limping,  deformed, 
and  emasculated  jargon  of  modern  empirics.  Surely,  no  bet- 
ter medium  of  thought,  and  no  better  methods  of  expressing 
thought,  are  required,  than  those  m  use  when  Milton  wrote,  when 
the  Bible  was  translated,  when  Jefferson  penned  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  when  V/ebster  spoke. 

Now,  it  is  our  deliberate  judgment,  that  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
made  a  flagrant  attempt  to  destroy  the  very  basis  of  this  lan- 
guage, and  to  undermine  the  civilization  whidi  belongs  to  it, 
and  which  has  grown  up  with  it  and  out  of  it.  Like  most 
timid  innovators,  or  second-hand  thinkers,  he  commenced  his 
attacks  with  great  caution.  The  approbation  of  some  and 
the  indifference  of  others,  and  the  silence  of  a  third  class,  who 
saw,  but  spoke  not,  operated  on  his  weak  nerves  most  charm- 
ingly. He  now  produces  the  most  studied  productions  of  his 
brain,  in  what  can  be  termed  neither  the  poetry  of  prose  nor 
the  poetry  of  verse.  In  the  "  Courtship  of  Miles  Standishj^  his 
readers  are  treated  to  the  same  stiff,  alTected,  and  mongrel  hex- 
arneters,  which  were  so  offensive  to  good  taste  in  "  Evangeline^^ 
and  some  other  poems.     Instead  of  accent^  in  which  the  real 

e>wer  of  the  English  language  consists,  quantity  is  substituted, 
actyls  and  spondees,  the  thesis,  the  arsis,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  caesura,  are  thus  made  to  usurp  and  overthrow  all 
the  laws  of  verse  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  and 
which  time  and  usage  have  sanctified. 

This  effort  to  foist  hostile  principles  upon  the  language,  and 
thus  finally  lead  to  its  destruction,  as  at  present  used,  has  not 
even  the  poor  merit  of  originality.  Greater  minds  and  bolder 
hearts  than  Mr.  Longfellow  or  his  abettors  can  boast  of,  tried 
the  same  experiment  long  ago.  Nearly  three  hundred  years 
back  Thomas  Drant  and  Grabriel  Harvey  became  enamored 
with  the  beauties  of  the  hexameter,  and  wasted  much  valua- 
ble time  and  learning  in  a  futile  attempt  to  introduce  it  into^ 
English  verso.  Harvey  was  a  man  of  talent,  erudition,  and  en- 
thusiasm. He  was  probably  sincere  when  he  said,  "  If  I  never 
deserve  any  better  remembrance,  let  me  be  epitaphod  the  inven- 
tor of  the  English  hexameter."  He  was  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  inspired  that  gallant  courtier  with  an  ambition  to 
fight  in  this  new  intellectual  armor.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the 
"  Arcadia^^  occasional  verses  in  hexameter,  which,  despite  the 
respect  we  bear  the  attainments  and  memory  of  the  author,  ap- 
pear to  us  almost  as  ridiculous  as  those  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  Mr. 
Richard  Stanyhurst,  another  cotemporary,  translated  the  first 
four  books  of  the  .^aiad  into  the  same  verse.     Even  Spenser 
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at  <me  time  was  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  thus  transmitting 
to  coming  generations  his  immortal  thoughts ;  but  mature  re- 
flection, a  diligent  study  of  its  principles,  and  some  experience 
of  the  dangers  of  so  great  an  innovation,  convinced  him 
of  the  propriety  of  giving  it  up.  "What  he  remarked,  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  written  in  1850  to  Harvey,  who  was  a  bosom  crony, 
has  lost  none  of  its  truth  by  the  lapse  of  time.  He  says, 
in  allusion  to  the  English  hexameter,  "  The  only  or  chiefest 
hardness  is  in  the  accent,  which  sometimes  gapeth,  as  it  were 
yawneth,ill.favoredly,  coming  short  of  that  it  should,  and  some- 
time exceeding  the  measure  of  the  number  ;  as  in  carpenter, 
the  middle  syllable  being  used  short  in  speech  when  it  should 
be  read  long  in  verse,  seemeth  like  a  lame  gosling,  that  draw- 
eth  one  leg  after  her ;  and  heaven,  being  used  short,  as  one 
syllable,  when  it  is  verse  stretched  with  a  diastole,  is  like  a 
dog,  that  holdeth  up  one  leg."  Nash,  a  witty  and  brilliant 
writer  of  that  day,  characterizes  it  as  "  that  drunken,  stag- 
gering kind  of  verse,  which  is  all  up  hill  and  down  hill ;"  and 
"  like  a  horse  plunging  through  the  mire  in  deep  winter  ;  now 
soused  up  to  the  saddle,  and  straight  aloft  on  his  tiptoes.'* 
Subsequently,  an  obscure  author,  by  the  name  of  Webbe,  took 
the  same  crotchet  into  his  head  that  had  haunted  Harvey,  and 
undertook  to  render  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  into  English  hex- 
ameter. The  following  couplet  from  that  work,  found  in  Mr. 
Hallam's  "  History  of  the  Literature  of  Europe, ^^  bls  a  speci- 
men of  sense,  if  not  of  smoothness,  is  fully  equal  to  some  of  the 
flights  in  the  ^^  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  ;•' 

'*  Bnt  by  the  scorched  bank  sides,  i*  thj  footsteps  I  go  plodding  ; 
Hedgerows  hot  do  resoond,  with  grasshops  moarmolij  squeaking.' 

All  these  efforts,  with  some  others,  which  were  made  in  the 
succeeding  half  century,  met  with  signal  failures,  although 
commenced  under  every  advantage  of  time,  talent,  and  cir- 
cumstance. English  literature  was  then  in  its  infancy; 
ardent  minds  engaged  in  the  task  of  introducing  the  change  ; 
the  idioms  of  the  language  were  unsettled  ;  usage,  precedent, 
and  association,  had  not  given  a  decided  preference  for  one 
kind  of  verse  over  another ;  a  venerable  antiquity  had  not 
crowned^  with  its  mellow  glories,  the  works  of  the  old  authors  ; 
and  the  ancient  classics  were  studied  and  loved  as  never 
before  nor  since.  It  remained  for  the  restless  and  innovating 
spirit  of  the  present  age  to  revive  the  attempt  to  destroy  the 
entire  prosody  of  the  language.  The  apparent  success  which 
attended  the  introduction  of  the  hexameter  into  German 
poetry,  under  the  auspices  of  Goethe  and  Schlcgel,  incited  a 
busy  coterie  in  England,  with  Mr.  Southey  at  its  head,  to 
similar  undertakings.     With  such  examples  before  him,  it  is 
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not  surprising  that  Mr.  Longfellow,  whose  eye  is  ever  strained 
toward  foreign  lands — whose  ambition  is  all  concentrated  in 
transatlantic  celebrity,  now  that  he  has  conquered  a  place  at 
home — whose  chief  vanity  is  gratified  with  being  able  to 
astound  his  countrymen  with  novelties — whose  love  for  Amer- 
ican literature  is  measured  by  the  dollars.and  dimes  it  brings 
to  his  pockets — hould  readily  lend  the  little  prestige  which 
belongs  to  his  name  to  further  the  same  end.  The  landmarks 
which  guided  the  good  and  great  of  past  times,  in  the  pur- 
suits of  truth  and  excellence,  of  course,  could  be  of  small 
value  to  such  a  mind  as  his.  The  civilization  which  has 
fought  its  way  through  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
finally  overcome  the  iron  oppression  of  feudalism,  is  not  worth 
preserving,  in  the  estimation  of  a  man,  whose  patriotism  is 
bounded  by  his  own  domain,  and  whose  love  for  mankind  is 
confined  to  himself  He  may  yet,  however,  be  made  to  feel 
with  old  Samuel  Darriel : 

"  — '■ but  years  have  done  me  this  wrong, 

To  make  me  write  too  much  and  live  too  long." 
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We  concluded  our  last  number  with  a  description  and  his- 
tory of  the  village  of  Port  Royal. 

We  have  since  examined  several  patents  granted  in  the 
years  1661-'66,  and  find  the  transportation  of  persons  (ser- 
vants), in  all  cases  the  specified  consideration.  Prosser,  whom 
we  found  joint  patentee  with  Chitwood  for  a  large  tract 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  patented  also  much  land 
on  this  side.  Neither  he,  nor  any  of  the  early  patentees  of 
land  in  this  vicinity,  soem  ever  to  have  occupied  their  lands. 
It  is  probable  they  were  shipowners  and  merchants,  who  made 
a  business  of  the  white  apprentice  trade,  just  as  the  French 
and  English  now  do  of  the  African  and  Coolie  apprentice 
trades.  Their  servants  were  required  to  serve  only  four  years 
if  over  sixteen  when  imported,  if  English ;  if  Irish,  six  years. 
After  a  time  the  Irish  were  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
English  servants.  The  Yankees  have  returned  to  ttie  system 
of  white  slave  immigration.  They  send  "  capital "  (as  Mr. 
Sumner  tells  us)  **  in  advance  of  labor,"  buy  up  the  lands, 
build  houses,  erect  mills,  &c.,  &c.,  so  that  when  the  laborer 
comes  he  finds  himself  comfortably  enslaved,  until  popula- 
tion becomes  dense  or  wages  low.  Then  he  can,  under  this 
new  system  of  *'  organized  emigration,"  join  another  Kansas 
company,  and  move  further  west ;  still  as  a  slave,  but  a  slave 
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with  good  wages.  Poor  emigrant  pioneers,  settling  in  single 
families,  are  worse  off  than  slaves,  and  nearly  as  ignorant  and 
savage  as  the  Indians.  Such  is  the  description  which  Horace 
Greeley  gives  of  them  at  the  North,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
is  a  faithful  one.  The  Virginia  white  servants  could  not  be 
punished  corporeally  without  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace ;  but  the  masters  were  authorized,  with- 
out euoh  sentence,  to  shave  off  the  hair  or  bore  the  ears, 
and  brand  the  cheeks  with  the  letter  R,  of  habitual  runaways. 
These  runaways  were  sometimes  insurrectionary,  and  incited 
the  Indians  to  make  war  on  the  whites  ;  hence  the  shaving 
and  branding  them  were  necessary  police  regulations.  They 
were  subjected  to  capital  punishment  if  they  left  either 
powder,  or  shot,  or  a  gun,  with  the  Indians.  Far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  white  servants  must  have  been  worthy  poor 
persons  who  had  no  other  means  of  emigrating;  for  they 
soon  blended  and  harmonized  with  the  richer  classes,  and 
formed,  by  the  intermingling,  a  society  so  remarkable  for 
moral  elevation  as  to  be  likened  to  the  Romans,  even  before 
the  Revolution.  By-the-by,  the  account  of  the  Romans  is 
that  they  were  originally  a  very  mixed  breed. 

The  Sabine  women  never  made  better  wives  than  the  girls 
imported  from  London  for  the  colonial  planters,  nor  did  the 
Roman  men  make  kinder,  more  indulgent  husbands  than 
those  planters.  The  Virginia  Company  in  London  were  care- 
ful and  choice  in  the  selection  of  the  intended  brides,  and  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  in  Virginia,  very  stern  in  their  require- 
ments ;  for  we  find  them  shipping  back  two  of  the  girls  for  mis- 
behavior in  their  voyage  to  Virginia.  The  early  Virginia  bur- 
gesses lived  in  a  protracted  crisis,  in  the  midst  of  danger  and 
Indian  incursions  and  war.  They  were  large  landholders, 
had  numerous  white  servants  and  dependants,  and  owned 
many  negro  slaves.  They  were  well-informed,  chivalrous, 
iron- willed,  rigid  men  ;  a  new  and  much  improved  edition  of 
the  "  Grim  barons  of  mediaeval  England."  Growing  up  in  the 
colony,  they  understood  its  wants  and  its  interests,  and  were 
alone  formed  and  fitted  to  rule  it.  They  chafed  and  fretted 
under  all  English  interference  in  their  affairs;  always 
succeeded  in  thwarting  and  defeating  such  interference,  and, 
under  Cromwell,  whom  they  cordially  despised  and  hated, 
were  wholly  independent  of  English  rule.  They  had  neither 
sympathy  with  the  English  revolution,  nor  admiration  for  its 
regicide  actors,  who  were  equally  ready  to  cast  away  their 
principles  and  become  the  sycophants  of  the  vulgar  usurper 
and  despot,  Cromwell,  or  to  cringe  like  fawning  spaniels  be- 
fore the  throne  of  the  dissolute  Charles  II.     Not  a  name  in 
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Eastern  Virginia,  of  town,  river,  county,  or  individaal,  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  the  English  revolution;  Virginians  ihen 
treated  it  with  silent  contempt.  Their  posterity  have  "  nurs- 
ed their  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,"  and  continue  the  quarrel 
with  the  crop-eared  puritan.  The  names  of  the  counties  in 
Eastern  Virginia  were  taken  generally  from  the  nobility  and 
royal  families  of  England,  because  the  burgesses  considered 
the  nobility  and  royal  family  their  peers  and  equals,  not  fixnn 
a  feeling  of  servility.  Edmund  Burke  well  understood  the 
proud  indomitable  spirit  of  these  Virginia  barons,  and  warned 
England  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  subdue  them. 

The  government  of  the  colony  was  very  like  that  of  Sparta : 
thoroughly  republican,  thoroughly  aristocratic,  strict,  rigid, 
minute,  and  all-pervading.  Like  the  Spartans,  surrounded  by 
enemies  far  more  numerous  than  themselves,  and  with  scores 
of  turbulent  servants  within,  they  found  it  necessary  at  first 
to  lead  a  camp  life  under  military  discipline,  and  to  hold  lands 
in  common.  They  had,  too,  public  granaries  for  the  supply 
of  all  in  case  of  dearth  or  accident. 

They  displayed  great  sagacity  and  wisdom  in  their  early 
agrarian  and  military  social  organization,  and  equal  good 
sense  in  permitting  separate  ownership  of  lands,  and  conse- 
quent social  segregation,  so  soon  as  their  numbers  rendered 
separate  living  safe.  It  is  true  they  were  well  nigh  extermi- 
nated soon  after  trying  the  experiment,  but  this  was  owing  to 
a  degree  of  Indian  cunning,  concert,  and  treachery,  that  the 
most  cautious  could  hardly  have  apprehended. 

The  colony  was  a  garrison  and  a  camp,  and  strict  subor- 
dination, and  concert  of  thought  and  action,  were  essential  to 
security.  Freedom  of  religion,  and  liberty  of  speech  and  the 
press,  were  rigidly  and  properly  inhibited.  Persons  who 
spoke  in  disrespect  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  religion,  the 
Bible,  or  of  public  officials,  were  censured,  punished,  and 
compelled  publicly  to  acknowledge  their  offences,  and  beg  par- 
don for  them  on  their  knees.  Quakers  were  expelled  the 
colony,  and  if  they  returned  the  third  time,  were  to  be  hung. 
This  intolerance  of  dissent,  when  it  affects  the  safety,  the 
morals,  or  the  peace  and  quiet  of  society,  still  distinguishes 
Virginians.  A  stern  and  rigid  public  opinion  now  suffices  to 
restrain  offenders, whom  our  ancestors  very  prudently  and  wisely 
subjected  to  the  stocks,  the  pillory,  and  the  gallows.  The  purl- 
tans  of  New 'England  were  at  first  more  moral,  religious,  wise, 
prudent,  and  intolerant,  than  we,  but  now  negroes  go  to  school 
with  and  marry  white  girls.  Bloomers  walk  the  streets,  strong- 
minded  women  lecture  against  marriage  and  the  Bible,  and 
weak-minded  men  against  everything  orderly  or  respectable— 
in  consequence  of  which  **  Waltham  faotory^J^oyj^y^iJfatiek 
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cobblers "  have  usurped  the  highest  places  in  society ;  and 
New-England  institutions  are  tottering  to  their  base.  If 
their  friend,  his  ebony  ex-majesty,  Faustin  of  Hayti,  would 
send  them  a  young  prince  of  the  blood  to  rule  them,  their 
condition  would  be  mightily  improved.  However,  if  she  will 
send  the  factory  boys  and  cobblers  back  to  work — put  her 
great  men  (of  whom  she  has  plenty)  in  her  high  places,  rein- 
state her  orthodox  clergy,  return  to  her  intolerance  of  infi- 
delity,  heresy,  immorality  and  error  of  every  kind,  and  renew 
the  African  slave  trade,  we  will  make  friends  with  her.  In 
fact,  we  greatly  admire  New-England,  when  she  is  "  right 
side  up,"  but  heartily  detest  that  vulgar,  abominable  vice 
which  she  is  obscenely  displaying  just  now. 

But  where  are  we?  "Why,  we  started  with  our  readers 
for  a  pleasant  trip  down  the  happy,  fertile,  smiling  valley  of 
the  classic  Rappahannock,  and  here  we  are  !  stuck  fast  in  the 
snows  of  New-England,  in  the  midst  of  January,  with  bleak 
mountains,  and  sterile  fields,  and  noisome,  noisy  factories, 
and  cobblers,  and  Bloomers,  and  heretics,  and  infidels,  aroiind 
us.  Why,  at  this  rate,  and  traveling  in  this  direction,  it  will 
take  us  a  year  to  get  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock,  and 
the  end  of  our  subject ;  besides,  we  shall  travel  by  the  North 
pole  (which  is  somewhere  near  the  State  of  Maine),  and  visit 
the  antipodes 

Just  below  Port  Royal,  on  the  land  of  Philip  Lightfoot, 
Esq.,  there  was  once  an  Indian  village  or  settlement.  The 
locality  still  abounds  with  their  stone  arrowheads,  long  sharp 
stones  intended  to  spear  fish,  stone  ornaments ;  and  a  stone 
axe  or  tomahawk  has  been  found  there.  A  few  miles  below, 
a  silver  medal,  appearing  by  the  inscription  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Smith  to  Powhatan,  was  picked  up  some 
twenty  years  since.  At  Port  Tobago,  once  the  property  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lunsford,  there  was  also  an  Indian  village.  Many 
Indian  relics  have  been  disinterred,  or  found  lying  on  the 
ground  there.  We  presume  these  Indians  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Mattapoisi.  Descendants  of  that  tribe,  mixed  with 
the  negro,  still  dwell  in  our  neighborhood.  The  remnant  of 
the  tribe  still  reside  in  a  neighboring  county,  on  lands  allotted 
to  them  by  the  State.  They  are  not  subject  to  the  ordinary 
State  authority,  but  are  an  "  imperium  in  imperioj^^  governed, 
we  know  not  how.  They  retain  not  a  word  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, live  chiefly  by  fishing,  manufacture  a  coarse  earth- 
enware, are  harmless  and  inoffensive,  and  about  three  hundred 
in  number.  They  now  have  as  much  negro  as  Indian  blood. 
We  do  not  believe  any  Indian  tribe  ever  resided  permanently 
above  Port  Royal.     There  was  no  good  fishing  above,  no  oys- 
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ters,  and  the  stifT  and  stony  lands,  twenty  miles  above,  oonld 
not  be  cultivated  by  their  wooden  or  stone  implements.  Here, 
they  were  within  a  few  miles  of  abundant  oyster  banks  and 
fine  fisheries  on  the  Potomac,  and  resided  on  lands  exoeed« 
ingly  fertile  and  easy  to  cultivate.  The  few  Indians  found  in 
Virginia,  clung  to  tide-water,  and  perished  so  soon  as  driven 
from  it.  The  lands  of  Virginia,  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  near  it, 
on  the  rivers  falling  into  it,  would  sustain  in  abundance  a 
population  four  times  as  dense  as  that  of  China,  with  little 
labor.  The  fish  and  oysters  alone  would  support  millions, 
and  catching  them  is  rather  an  amusement  than  labor.  The 
land,  now  rich,  is  everywhere  underlaid  with  fine  mail,  and 
may  be  supplied  by  cheap  water  carriage  with  manures  of  all 
kinds.  We  have  no  stone  or  rock,  no  stifi*  lands,  and  little  or 
no  wet  lands  to  contend  with.  No  wonder  the  Indians  chose 
it  for  a  residence.  If  we  had  to  live  by  manual  labor,  we 
would  stick  to  the  oyster-banks  and  fishing-grounds. 

Talking  of  oysters,  reminds  us  that  the  Rappahannock  is 
celebrated  alike  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  oysters.  Our 
**  fundum  "  will  some  day  pay  a  large  revenue  to  the  State. 
We  observe  that  a  State  commissioner  has  already  been  exam- 
ining it,  and  has  repc^rted  very  favorably  as  to  its  present  and 
prospective  productiveness. 

Fish  of  all  varieties  common  to  our  latitude  abound  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  river  ;  and  shad,  herring,  sturgeon,  ale- 
wives,  &c.,  up  to  the  falls.  The  soil  on  the  Rappahannock  is 
generally  light  and  saudy,  better  calculated  for  Indian  corn 
than  wheat :  yet  some  of  it  contains  sufficient  clay,  and  is 
wheat  as  well  as  corn  land,  of  the  best  quality.  Wheat  and 
corn  are  almost  the  only  crops.  It  is  not  good  grass  land  gen- 
erally. Such  of  it  as  produces  grass  well,  is  too  productive 
in  grain  to  be  applied  to  grazing.  The.  valley  or  river  flat, 
including  each  side  of  the  river,  averages  about  three  miles 
in  width.     It  is  all  cleared  and  in  cultivation. 

This  valley  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  healthy  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  Bilious  diseases  are  not  more  common 
on  the  river  than  in  the  forest.  The  brows  of  the  first  hills, 
some  mile  or  two  from  the  rivers,  are  now  almost  the  only 
sickly  situations  in  Eastern  Virginia.  The  average  length  of 
human  life,  in  this  whole  section,  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of 
any  other  country. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  valley  is  the  ab- 
sence of  all  great  crimes.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
or  read  of  a  single  instance  of  wilful  premeditated  murder, 
committed  on  the  flats  of  Rappahannock,  nor  indeed  of  any 
startling  enormity  whatever.     Its  history  would  furnish  no 
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material  for  a  modern  novel,  or  a  sensation  paper  or  review  at 
the  North.  We  have  no  police  reports,  no  calendar  of  crime, 
no  gross  ignorance,  no  destitution  or  starvation,  no  trades 
unions,  no  hungry  mobs,  no  operatives  out  of  employment,  of 
houses  and  homes,  of  food,  of  fire  and  of  raiment.  There  is 
nothing  dramatic,  nothing  tragic  or  horrible  in  the  tenor  of 
human  life.  We  have  made  the  rash  and  entirely  novel  attempt 
to  write  about  men's  good  actions,  instead  of  giving  a  darker 
hue  to  their  crimes ;  to  describe  peace,  plenty,  abundance, 
contentment,  good  order,  morality  and  piety,  instead  of  taking 
our  readers,  like  a  Northern  sensation  editor,  or  French  or 
English  novelist,  into  dens  of  destitution  and  crime,  into 
gambling  hells,  into  cellars  crowded  with  disease,  infection, 
and  poverty,  into  deep  gloomy  mines,  wearisome  factories, 
and  starving  cottages.  The  public  taste  has  become  vitiated 
and  depraved.  It  likes  "  to  sup  full  with  horrors  "  Those 
writers  are  most  popular,  those  books,  papers,  and  reviews,  most 
read,  which  portray  the  dark  and  gloomy  side  of  human  na- 
ture. With  us  it  has  no  dark  or  gloomy  side.  We  are  obliged 
to  say  good  things  of  our  neighbors,  because  we  know  nothing 
bad  of  them.  The  fashionable  writers  of  the  day  must  be 
hypochondriacs  or  vile  defamers,  or  human  nature  around  them 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  to  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed. 

The  defect  of  our  society  is,  that  it  gets  on  so  smoothly,  so 
quietly,  so  comme  ilfaut^  that  life  almost  stagnates  into  ennui 
et  tedium  vitce.  Readers  accustomed  to  gloat  over  twenty 
murders  a  day,  will  hardly  condescend  to  read  us,  who  have 
not  a  single  crime  or  stirring  tale  of  human  suffering  to  re- 
late. Possibly,  nay,  probably,  Mr.  Reviewer,  your  readers  be- 
long to  a  class  who  have  as  little  taste  for  the  horrible  as  we. 
Trusting  to  this,  we  are  venturing  to  serve  up  an  intellectual 
report,  without  those  condiments  of  crime  and  poverty,  con- 
sidered so  indispensable  by  all  the  fashionable  and  popular 
writers  of  the  day. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when,  in  this  now  quiet  valley, 
human  life  was  dramatic  and  tragic  enough  to  gratify  the  ap- 
petite of  the  most  gluttonous  lover  of  the  horrible.  F6r  most 
of  the  first  forty  years  after  the  original  settlement,  war  raged 
between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians  ;  war,  such  as  none 
but  savages  can  wage,  and  none  but  men  bent  on  extermina- 
tion can  retaliate ;  war  open  and  covert ;  war  in  the  grain 
field,  in  the  cottage,  in  the  church,  at  the  domestic  fireside  ; 
war  in  the  midst  of  peace  ;  war  by  day. and  war  by  night; 
war  against  women  and  children,  against  the  sick,  the  aged, 
the  infant  in  the  cradle,  and  against  the  strong  and  athletic ; 
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war  between  individuals  and  between  armies.  And  arson, 
and  rapine,  and  cold  deliberate  murder,  the  concomitants  of 
war,  were  everyday  occurrences  The  law  required  all  men 
to  keep  guns,  and  powder,  and  shot ;  to  go  armed  into  their 
grain  and  tobacco  fields;  nay,  always  to  go  armed  to  the 
house  of  God.  But  neither  history  nor  tradition  has  preserved 
the  details  of  this  gloomy  period.  The  very  names  of  half 
the  Indian  tribes  engaged  in  these  border  feuds,  are  lost  and 
forgotten.  We  rejoice  that  it  is  so.  Men  are  not  made  better 
by  reading  graphic  accounts  of  savage  ferocity,  diabolical  re- 
venge, and  unsparing  cruelty. 

The  hand  of  Providence  has  drawn  the  veil  of  oblivion  over 
the  dark  deeds  perpetrated  by  men  maddened  into  monsters. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  Mr.  William  Pratt's 
farm  and  beautiful  residence,  Camden,  lies,  next  below  Mr. 
Lightfoot's  ;  then  Port  Tobago,  belonging  to  Mrs.  White,  and 
adjoining  Liberty-hill,  belonging  to  John  T.  Bout  well,  Esq. 
On  the  opposite  or  King  George  side,  lies  the  fine  farm  and 
improvements  of  Mrs.  Tayloe  and  Carolinus  Turner;  the 
former  called  Oakenbrow,  the  latter  Nausatico.  This  last  is 
one  of  several  fine  estates  belonging  to  Mr.  Turner,  on  the 
river.  Walsingham,  the  farm  and  residence  of  George  Turner, 
Esq.,  opposite  Port  Royal,  is  where  the  first  American  Turner 
of  this  family  settled.  He  made  a  tasteful  and  judicious  se- 
lection for  his  cis-Atlantio  home.  Next  below  Nausatico  is 
the  farm  and  dwelling  of  our  old  friend  (not  an  old  man), 
schoolmate,  and  connection.  Fielding  Lewis.  He  is  the  great- 
grand-nephew  of  Washington,  and,  in  person,  more  like  him 
than  any  man  living,  unless  it  be  his  father,  Dangerfield  Lewis, 
Esq.,  of  Marmion,  King  George  Co.,  Virginia.  At  Marmion, 
there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Lewis's  grandmother,  a  sister  of 
Washington.  It  is  noble  looking,  and  greatly  resembles  the 
portraits  of  the  General. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river  we  come  to  the  Essex  line. 
Richard  Baylor's  extensive  and  fertile  estate  begins  here. 
He  owns  here  in  a  compact  body  some  eight  thousand  acres 
of  cultivated  flat-land,  of  excellent  quality;  has  besides, 
estates  lower  down  the  river ;  and  has  purchased  of  late  years 
Sandy  Point  on  James  river,  a  very  large  and  valuable  farm, 
being  part  of  the  Tetingden  estate,  the  family-seat  of  the 
Lightfoots.  Mr.  Baylor  has  built  a  dwelling  on  the  hills  above 
his  flats,  such  as  becomes  a  man  of  his  means.  Bishop 
Meade,  in  his  "Families  of  Virginia,"  gives  an  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  Baylor  family.  Mr.  William  Brooke,  an  aged  and 
highly  respected  gentleman,  owns  Brooke's  Bank  on  the  river, 
below  his  nephew,  Mr.  Baylor's  estates.       In  this  vicinity  are 
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the  estates  of  Senator  Hunter  and  Hon.  M.  R.  Garnett.  We 
need  not  tell  the  reader  who  they  are,  except  to  say  they  are 
estimable  in  their  private  relations,  as  they  are  distinguished  in 
their  public  ones.  Below  this  are  the  extensive  and  fertile 
estates  of  the  Messrs.  Waring,  nephews  of  Mr.  Richard  Baylor. 
I  knew  their  father  well.  He  was  my  friend  and  classmate.  I 
was  also  acquainted  with  their  grandfather,  the  late  Robert 
Payne  Waring.  He  was  the  wealthiest  land  and  slave  holder, 
and  (we  thought)  the  best  man,  in  Eastern  Virginia.  In  this 
vicinity,  on  the  river,  lies  Blandsfield,  the  venerable  baronial 
mansion  and  estate  ef  the  Beverleys.  We  presume,  from  the 
name,  indeed  we  have  heard,  it  originally  belonged  to  the  Blands, 
a  wealthy  and  distinguished  Jame^s  river  family.  The  Beverleys 
probably  acquired  it  by  intermarriage  with  the  Blands,  for  they 
(the  Beverleys)  are  connected  with  most  or  all  of  the  old  James 
river  families.  Intermarriages,  continued  and  repeated,  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  family,  or  between'  families  vari- 
ously and  nearly  related,  have  been  long  practised  in  Virginia. 
It  is  a  popular  nation,  that  such  intermarriages  exercise  a 
deteriorating  influence  on  their  progeny,  both  physically  and 
intellectually.  Our  observation  has  led  us  to  the  opposite 
conclusion.  We  breed  animals  in  and  in,  to  obtain  and 
preserve  a  good  race,  and  never  cross  the  hound  with  the 
spaniel,  the  race  horse  with  the  Flemish  mare,  nor  the  game 
c«ick  with  the  dunghill  fowl,  to  improve  the  breeds.  Crossing 
produces  incongruities  and  deformities,  and  partial  hybridism, 
for  in  England  it  is  ascertained  that  after  frequent  crossing 
animals  *  cease  to  breed.  The  color  and  proportions  of  all 
wild  animals,  birds  as  well  as  beasts,  are  perfect,  because 
they  breed  in  and  in.  Domestic  animals  and  domestic  fowls 
are  disproportioned  in  figure,  awkward  in  movement,  piebald, 
wall-eyed.  Chickens  are  spotted,  speckled  in  color,  and  devoid 
of  all  character  and  uniformity,  because  of  the  conjunction 
of  incoherent  and  incongruous  breeds  or  races.  The  Roman 
patricians  were  the  purest,  the  noblest,  the  greatest  pf  men, 
until  they  blended  by  intermarriages  with  the  wealthy  plebe- 
ians. After  this,  their  lofty  pride  and  courage,  and  their 
talent  for  command,  were  gone.  They  had  sold  nobility  for 
money,  and,  true  to  the  terms  of  the  compact,  the  Roman 
senators,  their  descendants,  became  usurers,  instead  of  war- 
riors. The  plebeian  class  lost,  at  the  same  time,  their  loyalty 
and  courage,  and  gained  nothing  by  .substituting  misers  for 
heroes,  as  masters,  nothing  by  erecting  an  aristocracy  of  money 
in  place  of  an  aristocracy  of  virtue,  courage,  and  family. 
'*  'Tis  better  to  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf — better  to  have 
a  master  with  a  sword  by  his  side  than  one  with  a  quill  behind 
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his  ear.''  So  long  as  private  property  is  permitted,  there  must 
be  an  aristocracy  ;  for  wealth  is  power  and  distinction.  We 
have  Hebrew  practices  and  authority  for  our  theory  ;  in  Tobit, 
iv.  12,  we  find  these  words : 

**  Chiefly  take  ft  wife  of  the  seed  of  thy  fathers,  and  take  not  a  ttrange 
woman  to  wife,  which  is  not  of  thy  fathers*  tribe,  for  we  are  the  children  of  the 
prophets,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaae,  and  Jacob.  Remember,  my  bod,  that  onr  Wi- 
thers from  the  bo^nning,  even  that  they  all  married  wires  of  their  own  kindred, 
and  were  blessed  in  their  children,  and  their  seed  shall  inherit  the  land." 

The  North  sees  and  complains  of  its  codfish  nobility,  which, 
with  its  multitudinous  crossings  of  blood,  is  not  half  so 
respectable  as  Virginia's  old  colonial  baronage,  who,  like  all 
hereditary  nobility,  were,  from  their  limited  number,  of  neces- 
sity continually  breeding  in  and  in.  We  do  not  know  how  far 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Beverley s.  We  do  know  that, 
without  their  wealth  and  without  their  high  English  connec- 
tion, their  talents  and  courage  would  have  sufficed  to  have 
gained  them  distinction  in  the  colony. 

Col.  William  Beverley,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  celebra- 
ted Beverley,  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  who  was 
so  long  and  so  unjustly  persecuted  for  his  patriotic  and  per- 
tinacious refusal  to  deliver  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses to  the  Governor  and  Council,  now  owns  and  occupies 
Blandsfield.  The  early  historian  of  Virginia,  Beverley,  was 
also  an  ancestor  of  Col.  Beverley. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  take 
a  stride  from  Mr.  Fielding  Lewis's  to  the  "  quondam  "  town  of 
Leeds.  Much  of  interesting  historical  association,  no  doubt, 
intervenes,  but  we  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  exhume 
and  expose  it.  Leeds  was  established  in  1742,  two  years 
before  Port  Royal.  It  was  at  first  a  place  of  much  promise, 
grew  rapidly,  and  was  distinguished  for  its  tobacco  trade  and 
its  races,  at  which  most  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  Vir 
ginia  annually  assembled.  When  we  studied  geography, 
(Morse's),  which  wasn't  so  very  long  ago,  Leeds  was  enumer- 
ated as  one  of  the  big  towns  of  Virginia.  Now,  Marius  might 
philosophize  amid  its  ruins  (if  he  could  find  them),  and,  but 
for  the  splendid  corn  that  grows  where  "  Leeds  was  !"  another 
Ossian  might  memorize  its  decay. 

The  trustees  for  laying  it  out,  selling  the  lots,  &c.,  were  all 
and  each  of  that  landed  aristocracy  who  ruled  Virginia, 
despite  of  King,  Parliament,  and  Protector.  They  lived  **  few 
and  far  between,"  because  their  great  landed  domain  inter* 
oepted  and  prevented  contiguity.  The  statutes  of  the  colony, 
which  they  alone  enacted,  recognised  them  as  a  distinct,  privi- 
leged class,  who  were  exempted,  on  account  of  their  degree, 
from  those  corporeal  punishments  to  which  ordinary  people  were 
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snbjeoted.  They  resembled  the  patricians  of  Rome,  more 
than  the  halfway  nobility  of  modern  England.  Like  those  patri- 
cians they  had.  practically,  no  king  or  other  superior  above 
them,  and,  like  them,  they  were  heads  of  great  social  circles  that 
depended  on  and  revolved  around  them.  They  had  each  a  large 
retinue  of  slaves,  white  apprentice,  servants,  freedmen  and  poor 
dependants  or  clients.  Like  the  Barons  of  Runnymede,  if  not 
kings,  they  felt  themselves  the  peers  of  royalty.  Born  and 
trained  for  command,  they  made  excellent  rulers,  because  they 
had  been  educated  for  that  purpose.  A  shoe-shop  or  an  attor- 
ney's office  is  now  deemed  the  true  school  of  statesmanship, 
^^Credat  Jttdmus  Apella,  non  ego/"  Jack-Cadeism  is  learned 
in  such  schools  of  politics,  and  Jack-Cadeism  is  rampant  already 
in  Massachusetts,  and  about  to  sing  out — 

*•  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  spun, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?'* 

as  prelude  to  its  agrarian  projects.  "  It  will  not,  and  it  can- 
not come  to  good !" 

The  names  of  the  Leeds  trastees  were — Thomas  Lee, 
Esq.,  Charles  Carter,  Thomas  Turner,  Daniel  McCarty,  Harry 
Turner,  Maximilian  Robinson,  and  Nicholas  Smith,  gentlemen. 

This  is  the  same  Thomas  Turner,  of  Walsingham,  and  the 
same  Charles  Carter,  of  Cleave,  who  were  appointed  two  years 
after,  as  trustees  for  laying  out  Port  Royal.  They  were  taken 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  from  another  county,  as 
trustees  in  the  latter  case,  and  carried  nearly  thirty  miles 
below  to  lay  out  Leedstown.  So  we  find  Mann  Page,  from 
Spottsylvania,  appointed  as  a  trustee  for  Falmouth,  in  King 
George.  None  but  large  landholders,  who  were  well  informed, 
were  then  appointed  to  office.  The  Leeds  trustee,  Harry  Tur- 
ner, was  brother  or  father  of  Thomas  Turner.  One  of  them  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Smith,  and  thereby  acquired  Smith's  Mount,  a  fine 
farm  near  Leeds. 

The  Lee  mentioned  as  one  of  the  trustees,  was  a  member 
of  the  Stradford  family  of  Lees,  so  distinguished  in  history. 
Nicholas  Smith  was  a  descendant  of  a  wealthy  old  Gloucester 
family,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Lieutenant  William  T. 
Smith.  It  is  curious  and  agreeable  to  trace  families  from  their 
early  settlement  on  James  and  York  rivers,  and  in  Middlesex 
and  Gloucester,  up  the  Northern  Neck,  to  the  mountains,  and 
finally  to  the  south  and  west,  and  to  the  Pacific.  Bishop 
Meade's  list  of  vestrymen  enables  us,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
effect  this.  This  is  true  history,  the  more  interesting,  because 
it  treats  of  men  more  like  ourselves,  than  heroes  and  kings, 
the  usual  ^^  dramatis  personm"  of  the  historian. 

Social  history  is  generally  felt  to  be  a  desideratum,  and 
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many  pens,  both  in  Europe  and  Amerioa,  are  being  employed 
in  attempts  to  supply  the  deficiency.  But  materials  are  wo- 
fally  wanting,  and  fires,  and  the  negligence  of  individuab,  are 
daily  consigning  to  destruction  valuable  family  papers  that 
would  shed  light  on  this  mosfc  useful  and  interesting  branch 
of  history:  The  compilers  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land have  attempted  to  add  social  to  political  history,  but 
have  evinced  neither  research,  industry,  taste  nor  judgment,  in 
their  feeble  effort.  In  truth  it  should  be  kept  separate  from 
general  history,  for  it  is  a  tangled  web,  sufficient  for  the 
research  and  ingenuity  of  any  one  mind. 

Just  back  of  Leedstown,  on  the  narrow  tableland  that 
here  intervenes,  is  one  of  the  best  county  neighborhoods  in  all 
Virginia.  It  is  classic  ground,  too,  for  it  overlooks  the  birth- 
place of  Washington,  and  is  the  land  of  the  Lees,  and  many 
other  distinguished  Revolutionary  worthies.  Westmoreland 
has  been  truly  called  the  cradle  of  the  Revolution,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  great  men  whom  she  furnished,  but  on 
account  of  her  early  and  decided  action  in  behalf  of  revolu- 
tion. We  regret  that  we  cannot  stop  and  tarry  with  our 
friends  in  this  pleasant  and  classic  neighborhood,  but  we  have 
much  work  before  us  in  the  valley  which  we  have  chosen  as 
our  theme,  and  little  lime  or  space  in  which  to  complete  it 
However,  our  pen,  ^^  acquirit  vires  eundOy'^  and  after  getting 
down  the  Rappahannock,  we  contemplate  a  trip  up  the  Bay, 
up  the  Potomac,  across  the  valley  to  the  "  Ultima  Thule  "  of 
the  grant  to  Lord  Fairfax.  We  will  visit  our  friends  about  the 
birthplace  of  Washington,  and  linger  with  them  as  we  ascend 
the  Potomac.  This  will  be  as  author.  In  the  meantime,  we 
intend  to  see  them  in  propria  personce,  and  would  modestly 
suggest  that  they  have,  as  usual,  plenty  of  fish,  oysters, 
and  wild  fowl  for  the  man,  and  ransack  all  the  old  drawers, 
cuddies,  and  garrets,  to  find  papers  for  the  author. 

The  site  of  Leedstown  was  first  in  Lancaster  county  ;  then 
in  Rappahannock  county,  which  was  cut  off  from  Lancaster ; 
next  in  Richmond  county  ;  then  in  King  George,  which  was 
out  off  from  Richmond,  and  finally  its  ashes  reposed  in  West- 
moreland, the  cradle  of  liberty,  and  birthplace  of  Washington* 

Above,  and  adjoining  Tappahannock,  lies  the  farm  of  Dr. 
Roane.  Bishop  Meade  has  given  us  no  account  of  the  Roane 
family,  bcc&use,  we  presume,  they  make  no  figure  in  the  an- 
nals  of  the  Episcopal  church.  They  were  very  early  settlers. 
The  first  we  hear  of  them  is  in  the  counties  of  Hanover  and 
King  William.  A  member  of  the  family  told  us  that  they 
were  conspicuous  actors  in  Bacon's  rebelliun.  The  history  of 
this  rebellion  is  rather  dim  and  indistinct,  but  taking  Burke's 
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account  of  it,  who  seems  himself  to  have  boea  one  of  those 
early  democrats  who  confounded  treason  and  patriotism  as  one 
and  the  same  thing,  and  is  the  apologist  and  eulogist  of  Bacon, 
taking  even  his  account,  we  think  Bacon  was  half  filibuster, 
half  Jack  Cade.  He  slew  the  Indians,  '*  hip  and  thigh,"  just 
as  Moses  and  Joshua  slew  the  Canaanites,  simply  because  they 
were  Indians  ;  and  then  marched  upon  Jamestown,  because 
he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  but  with  as  little  definite  object  in  view 
as  Jack  Cade,  when  he  boasted  that  **  he  would  graze  his  pal- 
frey in  Cheapside."  We  shall  not  attempt  to  rescue  from  a 
well-merited  oblivion  the  valiant  deeds  enacted  by  the  Boanes 
in  this  half-mythical  siege,  but  have  no  doubt  they  were  as 
brave  as  either  Ajax,  and  as  irascible  as  Achilles. 

In  the  first  notice  we  meet  of  them  in  history,  we  find  them 
in  a  position  as  honorable  and  distinguished  as  that  of  the 
English  Barons  at  Runny mede — like  them,  striking  a  first 
great  blow  for  liberty,  not  because  they  thought  themselves 
the  equals,  but  because  thw  felt  themselves  the  superiors  of 
other  people.  Never  was  the  struggle  for  liberty  or  independ- 
ence begun,  except  by  aristocrats ;  for  to  them  alone  are  the 
fetters  of  despotism  galling  and  oppressive.  But  when  a  La 
Fayette,  or  a  Washington,  has  opened  the  way  for  the  rabble, 
and  given  them  a  taste  for  the  sweet  abandon  of  licentious- 
ness, they  turn  upon  their  liberators,  abuse  them,  ostracize 
them,  put  their  own  creatures  into  all  high  places,  expel  re- 
ligion, threaten  property,  and  erect  altars  to  Pet^r  Porcupine, 
or  Tom  Paine,  or  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  But  it  is  only  the 
volcanic  throes  and  eruptions  of  revolution  that  can  keep 
society  "bottom  upward."  Subsidence  and  stratification  are 
natural,  healthful,  regenerative  processes,  in  the  social  or  po- 
litical body.  Already  men,  and  men's  memories,  are  ascend- 
ing or  subsiding  to  their  natural  positions.  Great  men  are 
selected  for  high  positions,  as  well  in  France  as  in  America. 
The  worship  of  Tom  Paine,  Peter  Porcupine,  and  the  Goddess 
of  Reason,  has  ceased ;  and  nobody  traduces  the  memory  of 
Washington  and  La  Fayette,  except  Mr.  Garrison's  Massachu- 
setts free  negroes,  and  his  masculine  women  and  feminine 
men.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  masses  is  fast  restoring  them 
to  their  true  place,  as  the  substratum  of  the  social  edifice. 
Like  Richard  Cromwell,  tired  of  playing  the  sovereign,  a  part 
for  which  they  are  unfitted,  as  well  by  birth  as  education,  they 
have  abdicated,  and  instead  of  ruling,  are  content  to  follow 
their  rulers,  by  King  Caucus  appointed.  But  we  don't  mean 
to  be  read  out  of  the  great  Democratic  party,  which  we  have 
stuck  to  ever  since  our  boyhood,  through  good  report  and 
through  evil  report,  in  its  prosperity  and  in  its  adversity,  and 
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which  we  mean  hereafter  to  stick  to.  It  is  a  sensible,  practi- 
cal party,  that  adapts  its  principles,  of  which  it  has  plenty, 
and  its  measures,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion — that  is, 
radical  and  revolutionary,  when  revolution  is  needed,  and  vigi- 
lant, rigid,  and  conservative,  when  the  rational  and  just  ob- 
jects of  revolution  have  been  attained.  We  were  radical  when 
young,  and  so  was  the  party.  The  advance  of  age,  and  ma- 
turor  judgment,  have  made  us  conservative,  and  we  find  that 
the  Democratic  party  is  becoming  quite  as  conservative  as  we. 
.  To  return  to  the  Roanes.  We  find  two  of  them,  Thomas 
Roane  and  W.  Roane,  signers  of  articles  of  association  entered 
into  by  some  hundred  and  ten  gentlemen  of  the  Northern  Neck, 
binding  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  resisting  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Stamp  Act,  at  all  hazards,  and  denying  the  right 
of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonists.  It  was  written 
by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Westmoreland  county,  who  signs 
it  first.  It  is  dated  February  27th,  1766,  more  than  ten  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  independence.  Of  itself,  it  initiated 
revolution  ;  so  that  we  find  the  Northern  Neck  and  Rappa- 
hannock Valley  striking  a  blow  for  independence,  ten  years 
before  independence  was  formally  and  nationally  declared.  It 
is  a  much  better  written  paper  than  the  after  Declaration  of 
Independence,  for  it  expresses  in  few  but  i^ell  selected  appro- 
priate words,  the  firm  resolves  and  purposes  of  brave  and  en- 
lightened men,  without  any  of  the  Borabastes  Furioso,  Jaco- 
binical, false,  fallacious,  and  puerile  stuff  about  human 
equality  and  the  rights  of  man.  They  were  practical  men, 
satisfied  to  redress  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  themselves,  and  to 
leave  posterity,  "  all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind,"  to 
attend  to  their  own  affairs,  as  occasion  might  require  and  cir- 
cumstances permit. 

They  published  no  new  system  of  political  and  social  phi- 
losophy, as  a  panacea  for  all  of  humanity.  The  world  hadn't 
then  gone  clean  daft  mad,  as  it  did  soon  thereafter. 

The  **  spirit  of  universal  emancipation"  had  not  been  in- 
voked. Brave,  grim-visaged  men  then  ruled  a  world,  which 
has  since  been  committed  to  the  care  of  too  tender-hearted  old 
maids,  and  crazy  "  rose-water"  philanthropists.  The  paper  to 
which  we  have  referred  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the 
2d  volume  of  Bishop  Meade's  work,  page  434. 

The  Roanes  were  zealous,  active  Whigs,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  family  have  been  generally  talented,  and  all,  we 
believe,  decided  Democrats.  Among  its  distinguished  mem- 
bers were  Judge  Spencer  Roane,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of 
Virginia  ;  his  son,  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Roane,  a  senator 
of  the  United  States  ;  Hon.  John  Roane  decea^,  long  a  member 
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of  Congress  from  the  King  "William  district,  and  his  son,  Hon. 
John  Roane,  afterward  a  representative  from  the  same  diB- 
triot,  but  for  many  years  past  a  resident  of  Washington.  A 
branch  of.  the  family  removed  to  Tennessee.  One  became 
Governor  of  that  State,  and  another  a  very  learned  physician 
of  Nashville.  Our  mutual  and  accomplished  friend,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor, A.  Roane,  of  Washington,  is  of  this  branch.  We  wish 
that  he  would  more  frequently  adorn  your  Review  with  his 
learned  and  polished  contributions. 

By  furnishing  incorrect  information  to  Bishop  Meade,  in 
tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  Brockenbrough  family,  we  cheat- 
ed our  friend  and  connection,  Hon.  John  Roane,  out  of  a 
grandfather.  We  wrote  that  "  Newman  Brockenbrough, 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Tory,  Austin  Brockenbrough,  was 
childless."  We  were  mistaken.  He  had  one  daughter,  who 
married  the  Hon.  John  Roane,  Sen.,  and  was  the  mother  of 
the  present  John  Roane,  of  Washington.  William  Brocken- 
brough, the  father  of  the  celebrated  Tory  of  Newman,  and  of 
Dr.  John  Brockenbrough,  is  one  of  the  signers  of  the  association 
above  mentioned.  His  son,  Dr.  John  Brockenbrough,  married 
a  Miss  Roane,  sister  of  Hon.  John  Roane,  the  elder.  From  this 
marriage  are  descended  all  the  Brockenbroughs  who  have  at- 
tained distinction  in  Virginia.  This  family  originally  settled  in 
the  valley  of  Rappahannock,and  many  of  them  still  reside  in  it. 

A  most  worthy  member  of  it,  Dr.  Austin  Brockenbrough,  of 
Tappahannock,  died  very  recently.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
remaining  links  connecting  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  school 
with  those  of  the  present  day.  He  left  great  wealth,  to  be  di- 
videxl  among  his  numerous  and  highly  respected  descendants. 

The  village  of  Tappahannock  is  the  county  seat  of  Essex. 
It  is  handsomely  situated  on  the  Rappahannock,  where  the 
river  is  more  than  a  mile  wide,  and  navigable  for  ships.  It 
has  much  improved  recently,  and  contains,  we  believe,  a  popui- 
lation  of  about  five  hundred.  It  is  as  well  situated  for  for- 
eign trade  as  any  other  point  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  must  become  a  considerable  town  when  connected  with 
the  Great  West  by  railroads.  The  wealth  of  the  valley  of 
Rappahannock,  and  its  rich  oyster  banks  and  fisheries,  render 
this  connection  ultimately  inevitable.  We  cannot  go  the 
length  of  Mr.  Barwell's  theory,  however  ably  sustained.  Rail- 
roads without  breaks  are  to  agricultural  countries,  and  to 
countries  producing  unly  the  raw  material  for  manufactures, 
exhausting  cathartics,  and  render  them  tributary  to  the  man- 
ufacturing nations  with  which  they  deal.  European  trade  is 
an  unmitigated  evil,  first,  because  the  skillful  labor  of  Europe 
is  thereby  twice  as  well  paid  as  the  coarse,  common  labor  of 
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America,  for  which  it  is  exchanged  ;  and  secondly,  because  a 
people  engaged  in  producing  the  mere  raw  material,  can  never 
be  more  than  half  civilized.  That  people  which  practises  most 
of  the  useful  arts  and  industrial  avocations,  is  most  civilized  ; 
that  which  practises  fewest,  the  least  civilized.  The  whole 
object  and  end  of  European  trade  is  to  enable  us  of  America, 
like  savage  princes,  to  enjoy  the  products  of  art  without  be- 
coming artists  ourselves  ;  to  exchange  two  hours  of  our  coarse 
labor  for  one  hour  of  their  skillful  labor.  It  makes  us  slaves, 
for  the  essence  of  slavery  is  to  be  deprived  of  part  of  the  re- 
sults of  one's  labor.  It  makes  us  dolts,  for  it  relieves  us  from 
the  necessity  of  combining  intellectual  labor  with  mere  physi- 
cal labor.  It  makes  us  dependants,  because,  like  children,  we 
have  not  learned  to  supply  our  own  wants  and  necessities — 
except  by  this  exchange  of  our  *' handwork"  for  European 
"  headwork."  Those  two  dunderheads.  Say  and  Adam 
Smith,  both  hold  our  theory.  Say  inveighs  against  the  export 
of  the  raw  material — which  is  really  advocating  the  protective 
system ;  and  Adam  Smith  shows  how  breaks^  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  difficulty  of  access,  will  occasion  the  growth  of 
arts  and  manufactures*  Our  apology  for  citing  these,  or  any 
other  of  the  free-trade  political  economists,  as  authority,  is  to 
convince  our  old  fogy  readers,  if  any  we  have,  who  still  rev- 
erence  their  oft-refuted  absurdities  and  contradictions.  This 
old  school  of  economists  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
relations  of  labor  and  capital :  hence,  they  were  all  abolitionists, 
in  theory,  if  not  in  fact,  and  should  be  consigned  to  the  flames. 

Breaks  benefit  towns  and  villages,  just  as  they  do  nations, 
that  is,  such  towns,  villages,  and  nations,  as  have  not  acquired 
sufficient  skill  and  capital  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Richmond  needs  them  as  yet,  and 
should  have  them.  She  should  be  the  terminus  of  our  railroad 
system  until  she  is  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  and  defy 
competition.  Our  present  railroads,  too,  should  be  close  mo- 
nopolies, until  the  wealth  of  the  West  pours  in,  to  support  and 
require  more  roads.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  should  railroads 
pierce  the  Rappahannock  valley. 

There  is  not  a  mother,  white,  negro,  or  Indian,  in  all  Amer- 
ica, who  is  not  perfect  master  of.  political  economy,  or  rather 
of  social  economy,  within  her  own  sphere  of  action  ;  not  a 
scholar,  philosopher,  or  statesman,  in  the  world,  who  compre- 
hends, or  ever  will  comprehend,  its  true,  national,  political,  and 
world-wide  applications  ;  yet  the  principles  of  the  science  are 
identically  alike  with  the  mother  and  the  statesman.  Protect, 
nurse,  the  child,  nation,  or  community,  until  it  is  old  enough,  big 
enough,  smart  enough,  skillful  enough,  to  take  care  of  itself,  to 
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compete  with  the  world  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  is  fitted  for 
the  war  of  the  wits ;  then,  turn  it  loose,  to  cheat  "  all  man- 
kind and  the  rest  of  the  world."  A  mother  knows  when,  and 
how  long,  to  practise  the  protective  system,  and  when  to  send 
ont  the  sharp  youth  to  practise  free  trade,  or  the  war  of  the 
wits  system.  Free  trade,  and  protection,  are  equally  true  ; 
the  practical  pathologist,  and  the  sagacious,  instinctive  mother 
(woman's  instincts  never  err),  only  know  when  to  apply  the 
one,  when  the  other.  We  have  long  since  learned  that  there 
is  nothing  so  very  true  ;  at  least,  no  truths  which  the  human 
mind  can  comprehend  and  follow  out,  in  all  their  ramifications, 
and  to  their  whole  extent.  Hence,  all  systems  of  philosophy 
are  of  necessity  false  ;  and  hence,  we  intend,  when  we  have 
leisure  and  sufficient  encouragement,  to  write  a  treatise  on 
**  Moral  Pathology."  Don't,  dear  reader,  get  scared  at  pathol- 
ogy. It  is  not  a  new-fangled  term,  like  "  sociology"  and 
"  exploitation."  Any  Doctor  will  tell  you  what  it  means,  in 
medical  practice,  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  make  a  pretty 
good  guess  as  to  what  we  mean  by  it. 

We  beg  pardon  of  you,  Mr.  Reviewer,  for  this  indulgence 
in  our  besetting  sin  (of  running  off  into  philosophical  specula- 
tion, no  matter  what  the  occasion,  or  who  our  auditors),  and 
of  you,  my  Tappahannock  friends,  for  my  seeming  neglect — 
but  only  seeming^  for  we  were  trying  to  show  you  there  was 
**  a  good  time  coming."  Not  wishing  to  extend  this  essay  be- 
yond a  readable  length,  we  make  our  bow  to  the  reader,  and  to 
Tappahannock — for  the  present. 
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WHAT  IT  IS,  AND  HOW  THE  AFFAIRS  OP  THE  NATION  ARE  MAN- 
.  AGED,  IN  THE  AGGREGATE,  AND  IN  THE  DETAIL. 

We  gather  together,  in  one  view,  a  series  of  papers  which  were  prepared  for 
OB,  about  fifteen  months  since,  by  a  gentleman  well  cognizant  of  oil  the  ramifi- 
cations of  Washington  life,  and  entirely  competent  to  speak  from  habits  of 
close  obserration,  in  regard  to  many  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities. 

Those  who  have  resided,  as  we  have  for  seyeral  years,  in  the  National  Capital, 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  truthfulness  of  most  of  the  pictures  and  portraits 
presented,  and  will  be  in  no  danger,  at  the  same  time,  of  confounding  the 
excrescences  which  have  been  suffered  to  form  themselves  upon  its  surface,  with 
tliat  undoubtedly  refined,  polished,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  society,  which,  in 
tho  back-ground  and  unobtrusive,  exists  there,  and  has  once  only  to  be  enjoyed, 
never  afterwards  to  be  forgotten. 

From  such,  in  every  part  of  tho  District,  we  expect  no  condemnation  of 
oar  author's  sketches,  but  believe  rather  that  they  will  concur  with  us,  in  thinking, 
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they  may  sabeenre  a  QMfiil  purpose;  in  holding  ap  to  pnblie  riew,  and,  per- 
hapSf  oorreotioii,  polished  villaDy,  onprinctpled  charlatanry,  degrading  sab- 
Berviency,  and  all  of  the  other  evidences  which  are  presenting  themselyes,  of  a 
cormpted  court. 

Mingled  with  our  pecaliar  recollections  of  the  District  are  so  many  pknsaat 
memories,  so  many  cherished  associations,  we  would  have  never  to  perish, 
that,  despite  of  the  shadows  which  have  their  place,  we  cannot,  and  desire  not, 
soon  to  forget  it.  How  mach,  too,  of  our  social  and  domestic  life  has  eonoen- 
tred  there !    Alas ! — [Editor. 

What  is  Washington  City? — As  aggregations  of  men 
assemble  themselves  together  in  cities,  their  corporate  charac- 
ter is  necessarily  determined  by  the  predominent  pursuits  of 
the  population.  Thus  :  the  city  of  New-Orleans  deals  chiefly 
in  the  great  staples  of  the  South  and  West ;  hence,  the  talk  of 
her  merchants  is  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  cotton,  and  pork,  and 
of  the  rivers  which  bring  those  products  to  market.  Leeds 
and  Manchester  depend  upon  manufactures  ;  hence,  they  side 
in  politics  with  their  Republican  cousins  and  customers. 
They  also  drug  a  large  per-centago  of  their  children  to  death 
annually,  because  laudanum  and  its  compounds  are  cheaper 
than  food  or  hired  nurses.  At  Nantucket  the  people  talk 
whalebone,  blubber,  icebergs,  and  harpoons,  exclusively. 
The  dwellers  at  Key  West,  and  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
innocently  interest  themselves  in  speculations  upon  the  wreck- 
crop.  They  will  discourse  of  a  stranded  vessel  with  as  much 
calmness  as  a  surgeon  of  a  fractured  cranium,  or  an  attorney 
of  the  profits  of  an  impending  administration. 

And  so  the  city  of  Washington  has  its  peculiar  interests. 
Notwithstanding  its  founders  included  in  their  plans  a  grand 
design  of  bringing  the  trade  and  waters  of  the  Ohio  into  the 
ports  of  the  Potomac,  yet  is  the  spacious  canal  which  traverses 
the  city  but  a  long  lagoon  into  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 
Besides  bringing  pine  wood,  Cumberland  coal,  and  agues — 
making  an  admirable  sewer,  and  requiring  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  public  money  to  bridge  it  at  numerous  points — 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  canal  is  in  any  other  manner 
valuable  to  the  city.  The  chant  of  the  seaman  is  never  heard 
upon  its  wharves ;  the  swift  gondola  does  not  glide  upon  its 
surface  ;  and,  except  that  its  turbid  bed  may  be  sometimes 
dragged  for  a  missing  Congressman,  it  sleeps  away  its  ig- 
noble existence  in  monotonous  insignificance. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue. — This  is  the  Wall-street  of  Wash- 
ington. Here  the  chances  of  office  become  the  theme  and 
staple  of  speculation.  Upon  this  Bourse  and  Exchange,  Ad- 
ministration stock  represents  "consols,"  while  that  of  the 
numerous  aspirants  for  the  succession  bob  feverishly  up  and 
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down  the  "  fancies."  Here,  Pierce  may  have  run  up,  under 
a  leader  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  or  receded  with  a  tele- 
graph from  Kansas.  The  nomination  of  Fillmore  may  have 
caused  inquiries  after  Know-Nothing  scrip ;  while  Fremont, 
put  upon  the  market  with  no  buyers,  soared  far  above  par,  but 
ran  rapidly  just  as  far  below  his  original  figure.  Here,  the 
bulls  and  bears  "  growl  and  fight"  over  the  reciprocity  treaty 
— the  Mexican  indemnity,  or  the  Texas  debt — the  Capitol 
Extension,  the  Deficiency  bill,  or  the  Public  Printing — these 
last  the  effluvium  Nili*  of  the  citizens. 

City  Property. — In  like  manner,  the  price  of  property  in 
the  city  depends  upon  politics.  Its  assessed  values  represent 
the  stalactytic  concretions  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  ab  urbe 
condita — subsisting  upon  the  Government  as  the  mistletoe 
upon  the  oak — the  adoration  of  the  Federal  Union  assumes  an 
intensity  unknown  elsewhere.  The  value  of  property  in  the 
city  depeuds  as  much  upon  the  permanence  of  the  Union,  as 
that  of  a  Dutch  city  does  upon  tho  integrity  of  the  national 
dike.  So,  just  as  the  hard  frost,  which  destroyed  the  dike 
vermin  and  saved  Holland  from  inundation,  relieved  the 
anxieties  of  that  nation,  the  Compromise  of  1850  gave  a  new 
lease  to  the  Confederacy,  and  greatly  increased  the  value  of 
property  in  Washington.  With  the  same  prudent  regard  for 
the  main  chance,  the  people  bear  without  regret  their 
anomalous  exclusion  from  Federal  suffrage  or  representation. 
They  deem  it  better  to  rely  upon  tho  favor  of  Congress  as 
their  local  legislature,  than  to  insist  upon  having  a  repre- 
sentative in  that  body.  And  they  have  reaped  as  substantial 
advantage  from  this  as  Canada  has  from  continuing  in  colonial 
dependence  upon  England. 

Politics  in  Washington. — It  is  thus  that  streets  have  been 
opened  and  lighted  ;  public  squares  planted  in  shrubbery  and 
enclosed  with  iron  ;  public  edifices  erected ;  bridges  built ; 
sewers  openeJ ;  an  expensive  aqueduct  ordered  ;  besides  a 
thousand  minor  works,  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Besides  this,  the  corporation  has  been  aided  or  relieved 
of  its  subscription  to  the  canal,  and,  perhaps,  of  other  unpro- 
ductive enterprises.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is 
not  a  wise  exchange  of  right  of  special  representation,  for  the 
substantial  advantage  of  a  general  guardianship.  It  is  true, 
that  some  of  these  advantages  have  been  neutralized  of  late  by 
the  fashion,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  of  holding  a 

*  The  rise  of  tho  Nile  fills  all  Egypt  with  delight.  «*  When  tho  river  riseth," 
0aj8  Poeooke,  *'  to  aeTenteen  cubits,  the  Egyptians  make  great  rejoicings,  and 
try  out,  *  Wafaa,  Allah  I  God  has  given  all  we  wanted.*  " 
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moot  canvass  for  the  presidency.  For  when  these  municipal 
elections  are  adverse  to  the  representative  majority.  Congress  is 
very  little  inclined  to  favor  measures  recommended  by  the 
council.  Hence,  it  is  usual  to  apprehend  a  very  "  dry  year" 
with  a  Democratic  council,  and  a  Know-Nothing  Congress,  or 
vice  versa. 

Ethnology  op  Washington. — As  the  population  of  other 
cities  has  been  attracted  by  peculiar  inducements,  much  of 
that  which  originally  settled  our  Federal  Metropolis  was 
transferred  with  the  archives  and  offices  of  the  National  Ad- 
ministration from  the  seat  of  Continental  Government.  Upon 
this  foundation  arose  its  present  numbers.  This  population 
represents  every  party  which  has  existed  from  the  origin  of  the 
Government.  Each  Administration  has  brought  its  retainers; 
and  they  have  remained,  either  because  unable  to  get  away,  or 
because  they  hope  upon  some  change  to  regain  the  places 
from  which  they  may  have  been  evicted — or  better  ones. 
Thus,  the  followers  of  the  Adamses  were  superseded  by  those  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson,  those  of  Polk  by  those  of  Taylor,  and 
so  on.  Thus  may  be  found  the  types  of  every  opinion,  from 
the  powdered  aristocracy  of  the  Federal  regime^  to  the  most 
insane  disciple  of  a  manifest  destiny.  The  overthrow  of  *  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Sedition  law,  have 
their  advocates;  while  their  compatriot  antagonists  look  for 
the  second  coming,  of  Biddle  for  the  financial  redemption  of  the 
Republic.  The  higher  law  has  its  worshipers,  and  the  highest 
tariff,  those  who  are  ready  to  certify  that  measure  to  be  a 
panacea  for  all  political  evils.  Of  course,  many  content  them- 
selves with  their  salaries  without  betraying  any  interest  in 
any  party  or  principle  whatever.  The  extremes  of  opinion, 
however,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  rarely  appear  after  the 
first  generation  ;  afterward,  the  mental  conformation  yields 
to  surrounding  ii^fluences,  and  becomes  acclimated.  The  bold 
exponents  of  opinion  to  whom  we  have  referred — ^boulders 
torn  frbm  their  natural  position  by  the  convulsions  of  party — 
the  general  disintegration  and  detritus — have  produced  in  their 
descendants  a  soil  fruitful  of  office-holders.  The  Federal 
family  has  intermarried  with  the  Democratic  family — the 
fire-eater  with  the  submissionist — until  a  complete  amalgam, 
physical  and  political,  has  been  the  result.  The  necessity  of 
depending  upon  salary  for  subsistence,  and  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  retaining  any  official  situation,  without  some  flexi- 
bility of  opinion,  has  established  a  system  which  renders  the 
official  incumbent  comparatively  safe  from  the  storms  of  state; 
just  as  some  birds,  in  regions  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the 
hurricane,  secure  their  nests  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may 
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be  turned  topsy-turvy  without  injury  to  the  occupant.  Let  us 
trace  this  indispensable  system  somewhat  in  detail. 

Appointed  to  Office. — Some  fine  morning,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Somerset  informs  one  of  his  political  supporters,  that  he  has 
received  a  cabinet  appointment,  and  tenders  him  a  bureau. 
The  friend,  transported  with  the  proposal,  gives  up  whatsoever 
of  business  or  expectation  he  may  have,  and  removes  with  his 
family  to  the  seat  of  Government.  Perhaps,  before  his  salary 
has  waxed  and  waned  in  its  third  quarter,  his  patron  places 
himself  in  the  opposition,  or  is  translated  to  some  better 
station.  Upon  one  pretence  or  another,  his  chief  of  bureau  is 
compelled  to  abdicate.  He  retires,  fully  believing  that, 
unless  the  entries  upon  the  books  are  made  in  a  manner  intro- 
duced by  himself,  the  Government  must  come  to  an  end.  He, 
therefore,  awaits  with  confidence  either  an  explosion  of  the 
department,  or  his  own  recall  as  th«  only  thing  which  can 
prevent  it. 

The  Result. — Meantime,  his  wife  and  daughters  have 
resorted  to  that  common  house  refuge — they  keep  a  boarding- 
house.  The  decapitated  head  of  the  bureau  dwindles  into  a 
little  old,  thread-bare  person,  employed  in  awaiting  the  restora- 
tion of  "  sound  principles,"  and  writing  up  the  books  of  some 
restaurant  or  livery  stable,  gone  into  liquidation.  Fortunately, 
the  sour  grapes  eaten  by  the  parent,  do  not  set  on  edge  the 
political  taeth  of  thoir  children. 

The  Congressional  Page. — The  mamma  and  sisters  recom^ 
mend  the  sons  to  members  of  Congress,  and  in  due  time  they 
are  attached  to  the  public  teat  as  pages  of  the  House  or 
^?enate.  Thus,  they  learn  to  smoke  furtive  cigars  and  drink 
contraband  liquor  in  Committee  rooms.  Then  they  fold  and 
direct  documents,  and  are  included*  in  that  generous  extra- 
allowance  bill,  whereby,  for  doing  forty  dollars  of  work  the 
employe  sometimes  receives  two  hundred  dollars  by  way  of 
gratuity.  This  illogical  bill  makes  the  principle  exceed  the 
incident.  In  this  responsible  station  the  page  takes  his  first 
lessons  in  political  commerce.  His  parents — at  least  his 
material  progenitors — ^have  suffered  enough  from  the  ambitions 
and  selfishness  of  the  great  to  regard  patriotism  as  unqualified 
gammon.  These  experienced  people  have  been  near  enough 
the  grand  painting  exhibited  for  the  admiration  of  the  public, 
to  find  it  colors  gaudy,  and  its  canvas  coarse.  They  have 
waited  upon  the  Levites,  and  know  that  the  fine  flour,  and  the 
fatted  sacrifice  supposed  to  smoke  upon  the  altar  and  propiti- 
ate benign  influences,  do  in  fact  gladden  the  stomachs  uf  the 
political  priesthood,  who  minister  in  the  federal  temple. 
Man  is  a  philosophical  as  well  as  an  imitative  animal.     The 
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sabordinates  analyze  the  system  of  their  superior,  and  apply  it 
to  their  own  hunible  advantage. 

So  when  the  mother  smooths  do\vn  the  shirt  collar  of  the 
little  page,  and  dismisses  him  with  an  affectionate  kiss,  to  his 
destiny  of  living  always  upon  the  Government,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  she  embarrasses  him  with  no  Spartan  injunction,  to 
return  victorious  or  return  no  more ;  she,  perhaps,  whispers 
into  his  ear  some  such  practical  admonition  as  that  of  Dame 
Lobkins:  rather  to  rely  upon  making  his  way  by  "insinua- 
tion than  bluster."  So  the  page  manifests  just  enough  of  the 
partisan  to  comply  with  the  existing  pressure,  but  not  enough 
to  render  him  incorrigible  of  conversion.  Thus,  they  are 
trained  early  to  ride  in  the  ring  of  party,  without  losing  their 
equilibrium,  or  being  unhorsed  by  any  casualty  whatever. 

Family  Connections. — It  is  natural  that  this  law  of  self- 
preservation  should  organize  a  sort  of  mutual  assurance,  the 
members  of  which  are  never  in  danger  of  being  wholly  out  of 
employ.  The  ancestors  of  the  present  community  have  '*  come 
in,"  under  the  various  political  "  conquerors."  They  have 
been  fixed  together  by  common  friendships,  debts,  and  inter- 
marriages. They  have  been  reciprocally  sureties  for  the 
forthcoming  of  each  other's  furniture,  when  in  some  dark 
withdrawal,  and  eclipse  of  the  rays  of  patronage,  the  relentless 
landlord  has  distrained  for  rent  in  arrear.  They  have  been 
taught  the  hoUow  mockery  of  promised  office,  and  the  deplora- 
ble instability  of  administration  favor.  They  make  a  covenant 
to  sustain  each  other.  One  family  has  been  Democratic  since 
the  days  of  Burr  and  Jefferson,  another  had  a  Federal  grand- 
father, and  has  come  down  as  an  heir-loom,  to  the  opposition, 
under  every  alias.  These  families  have  intermarried.  It 
being  the  fas<hion,  in  the  Metropolis,  to  name  the  children 
after  distinguished  statesmen,  this  composite  family  has  its 
John  Quincys,  duly  relieved  by  its  equivalent,  Andrew  Jack- 
sons,  and  its  budding  Harrisons  neutralized  by  juvenile  Polks. 
A  change  of  administration  occurs.  Instantly  the  appropriate 
influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  those  branches  of  the 
genealogical  tree,  in  the  ascendancy.  By  a  minor  movement 
the  opposition  tone  is  resolved  into  the  dominant  chord.  As 
for  the  Jacksons  and  Polks — like  the  young  lady  in  the  song — 

"Their  lips  are  now  forbid  to  speak 
That  once  familiar  word.*'* 

You  hear  nothing  but  William  Henrys  and  John  Quincys. 
But  40  not  suppose  that  the  anonymous  young  gentlemen 
are  forgotten.  By  no  means.  Those  who  coincide  with 
the  Administration  demand  office  or  promotion.     They  are  no 
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sooner  in  than  they  provide,  under  various  pretensions,  for 
their  relations,  who  have  been  running  on  the  other  line. 
Like  the  gentleman  in  the  Arabian  tale,  who  obtained  admis- 
sion into  the  hospitable  house  of  Ali  Baba,  they  only  await  a 
suitable  moment  to  introduce  the  other  gentlemen  in  the  jars, 
who  are  biding  their  time  in  the  court-yard.  Upon  any 
change  of  political  programme,  the  operation  is  reversed.  But 
as  the  spitdog  of  Munchausen  was  never  thrown  out  of  the 
chase,  because  he  only  exchanged  a  set  of  tired  legs  for 
fresh  ones,  so  one  of  these  families,  judiciously  compounded, 
can  never  be  thrown  out  of  office.  Its  power  increases  with 
every  generation,  until  it  acquires  such  a  hold  upon  all  of  the 
political  parties  that  it  becomes  an  established  institution, 
and  can  no  more  be  overthrown  than  the  Coast  Survey.  It 
was  thus,  we  are  told,  the  provident  landholders  of  England 
preserved  their  estates  during  the  civil  wars.  The  father 
took  one  side,  the  son  another,  and  the  family  estate,  though 
often  forfeited,  always  vested  in  an  orthodox  heir. 

Distress  Claims. — Often,  however,  an  office-holder  has  no 
such  resources.  He  must  then  depend  upon  his  own  ingenuity. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  appeal,  in  such  a  case,  to  the 
humanity  of  the  new  incumbent  who  dispenses  the  patronage 
of  the  department.  This  may  be  done  thus :  The  lady  of 
the  postscript  appears  before  the  Secretary  in  deep  mourning, 
except  her  white  handkerchief,  which  she  keeps  steadily  to 
her  eyes ;  she  is  accompanied  by  her  own  nursery,  strength- 
ened by  suitable  extracts  from  that  of  any  sympathetic  friend. 
These  children  are  neatly  dressed,  and  ostentatiously  mended  ; 
their  faces  are  washed  and  their  heads  combed,  until  each 
looks  like  a  nice  little  butter-print,  just  out  of  some  mount- 
ain-spring house.  The  lady,  with  a  voice  broken  by  sobs, 
tells  the  story  of  her  troubles,  and  sometimes  succeeds  in 
obtaining  a  pardon  for  her  unlucky  spouse  upon  condition  that 
he  reforms  into  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox.  The  miserable 
official  takes  the  bounty  with  as  much  alacrity  as  Caddie 
Headrigg,  and  is  willing,  with  that  misguided  rebel,  **  to 
drink  the  king's  health  into  the  bargain,  if  the  ale 's  gude." 
Perhaps,  when  this  triumph  has  been  achieved,  some  competi- 
tor, clad  in  recommendations  like  a  coat-of-mail,  and  repre- 
senting also  that  clamorous  constituency,  a  wife  and  children 
with  threadbare  clothes  and  exasperated  appetites,  may  be 
even  then  ravening  in  th«  ante-chamber  for  the  office  of  the 
postscript. 

Yet,  who  can  blame  them,  hapless  people?  Left  on  a 
desert  shore  by  the  treachery  or  bad  navigation  of  some  politi- 
cal'  commander,  they  have  no  supplies  or  means  of  escape. 
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Must  they  not  then  construct  a  raft  of  any  materials  that  offer  ? 
What  else  can  they  do  ?  They  have  no  alternative  except  to 
seek  office  and  retain  it  by  the  most  assiduous  means.  These 
virrecked  mariners  seize  upon  every  floating  scrap  of  patronage, 
and  cling  the  tighter  with  every  wave  that  threatens  to  wash 
them  off.  It  is  true,  the  necessities  of  this  condition  nurture 
much  that  is  base  and  despicable.  The  chief  offices  in  the 
departments  are  often  sought  with  a  disgraceful  degree  of 
solicitation.  Then,  as  the  robes  of  servility  are  always  lined 
with  arrogance,  the  new  incumbent  has  but  to  change  them, 
and  he  becomes  as  tyrannical  as  an  Austrian.  Then  the 
underlings  of  office  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  in  his  favor 
by  flattery.  This  system  of  brow-beating,  eaves-dropping, 
and  slander,  inseparable  from  party  appointment,  renders  the 
position  of  respectable  subordinates  very  miserable,  and  causes 
the  poor  clerk,  who  possesses  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  or  who 
is  conscious  of  any  flaw  in  his  political  antecedents,  to  live  in 
as  much  fear  of  the  "  yellow  cover"  which  encloses  his  dis- 
missal, as  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  if  he 
lived  within  the  range  of  that  epidemic. 

PREsmENTiAL  CAMPAIGN. — The  uomince  being  announced, 
the  Metropolitan  orator  does  not  omit  to  italicize  his  own  par- 
ticular influence,  in  producing  the  nomination,  which  he  rather 
intimates  could  not  have  been  brought  about  without  it.  To 
be  sure  some  other  hundred  orators  are  at  the  same  moment 
claiming  the  same  merit  elsewhere.  The  oration  concludes 
with  a  confident  enumeration  of  the  States  which  are  to  "  go 
for  "  the  nominee,  and  he  is  elected  by  immense  acclamation. 
To  tjiis  flattering  demonstration,  the  nominee  or  his  represent- 
ative replies  from  the  balcony,  supported  by  a  staff  of  friends, 
and  all  the  ladies  about  the  hotel.  At  the  close  of  each  sen- 
tence the  applause  is  loud  and  uncontrollable,  when  he  closes 
his  speech  with  a  profusion  of  bows,  and  backs  into  the  parlor 
windows  ;  any  stranger  to  our  institutions  would  suppose  the 
election  decided,  and  nothing  necessary  except  a  formal  count 
of  the  ballots.  The  same  thing  will,  however,  take  place  in 
a  few  nights,  at  some  other  hotel ;  there  will  be  the  same 
brass  band,  the  same  acclamation,  the  same  attendant  crowd 
— indeed  little  will  be  changed  except  the  orators  and  the  tar 
barrels. 

Auxiliary  Clubs. — But  the  moot  contest  commences  in 
earnest.  The  city  partisans  form  th^ir  auxiliary  clubs.  They 
correspond  in  every  particular  with  the  national  committees, 
formed  by  the  great  parties  contending  for  the  federal  adminis- 
tration. There  is  generally  a  club  for  each  State,  the  plaoe 
of  meeting  whereof  is  indicated  at  night  by  a  transparency  of 
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oiled  paper.  These  olubs  elect  presidents  and  secretaries,  ap* 
point  committees  and  ^'  adopt  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives," for  their  government.  They  assess  a  campaign 
fund  upon  the  helpless  clubs,  and  clapping  the  blunderbuss  of 
removal  at  their  breasts,  demand  its  payment.  The  wife  of 
the  clerk  denies  herself  a  gown,  the  children  wear  their  winter 
clothes  deep  into  the  summer,  the  market  basket  is  lighter  for 
a  few  days,  and  the  tax  is  paid.  Those  higher  in  station  are 
approached  with  more  circumspection,  but  witii  equal  success. 
The  great  bankers,  hopeful  of  future  deposits,  reverse  the 
scriptural  injunction,  and  give  in  the  presence  of  as  many 
witnesses  as  possible.  The  contractor  parts  with  a  part  of  his 
gains  as  a  guarantee  against  the  annulment  of  his  contract. 
Perhaps  his  partner  may  be  effecting  a  similar  insurance  at  the 
ofBoe  of  some  %ther  association.     Who  knows  ? 

CJoLLECTioNs. — ^With  the  funds  thus  collected,  the  associa- 
tion  proceeds  to  adopt  and  publish  the  most  efficient  campaign 
documents.  These  are  circulated  under  the  imitation  frank  of 
members  of  Congress.  An  extensive  correspondence  is  opened 
with  every  section  of  thrf  Union,  and  very  soon  associations 
are  in  receipt  of  confidential  communications.  Upon  these  the 
members  look  very  mysterious — talk  with  great  convictions  of 
**  our  majorities  in  Schoharie  or  Plaquemine,"  and,  being  met 
by  a  diametrical  contradiction  from  some  political  antagonist 
who  has  received  an  equally  confidential  communication  upon 
th,e  same  point,  these  communications  become  a  subject  of 
dispute,  that  results  in  reciprocal  imputations  upon  the  veracity 
of  the  disputants,  or  wagers  of  very  large  sums,  to  be  staked 
next  morning.  These  imputations  are  subsequently  with- 
drawn without  bloodshed,  and  the  wagers  commuted  for 
•'drinks."  Sometimes,  however,  the  courage  of  the  dispu- 
tants is  screwed  up  to  the  betting  point.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  in  such  a  case  the  parties  having  the  risk  of  a 
loss  superadded  to  the  impulses  of  patriotism,  frank  ten  times 
as  many  documents,  and  send  the  most  conclusive  arguments 
for  or  against  "  squatter  sovereignty  "  to  the  remotest  settler 
upon  the  "  Lost  Prairie,"  or  the  wooliest  gold-digger  in  the 
"  First-come-Diggins."  As  the  mail  generally  hunts  up  the 
digger  with  an  accumulated  correspondence  of  six  months,  and 
hands  him  both  documents  at  once,  he  at  first  rises  in  his  own 
estimation,  supposes  that  the  members  who  send  them  must 
have  "  seen  him  somewhere."  Then  ho  has  misgivings  that  it 
is  the  device  of  a  creditor  to  draw  him  into  correspondence. 
But  as  he  reads  both  documents  at  long  intervals,  and  without 
any  regard  to  continuous  study,  the  contents  arrange  them- 
selves in  his  mind,  in  strata,  and  he  comes  out  of  his  political 
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examinatioDs  in  exact  equilibrinm — ^that  is,  he  ''don't  care  a 
straw  about  either."     But  this  last  is  an  episode. 

Uncertainty  op  Result. — That  our  readers  may  appreciate 
the  uncertainty  of  political  intelligence,  we  give  the  corres- . 
pondence  upon  which  the  wager  of  our  partisans  is  depending. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  each  has  received  a  counterpart  of 
tiie  same  letters,  claiming  a  particular  constituency  with 
equal  confidence.  The  provincial  correspondents  are  them- 
selves expecting  official  indemnity  for  their  services,  and  are 
intent  to  vindicate  rather  the  activity  of  their  efibrts  than  the 
accuracy  of  their  information. 

*  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Association : 

'*  Sir  :  Ab  yoa  are  no  donbt  looking  with  great  anxiety  for  the  rcsnlt  in  thia 
diatrict,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  yon  some  confidential  information, 
upon  which  yoa  may  rely  implicitly.  It  is  very  trne  o^f  antagonists  have 
hitherto  claimed  a  majority,  but  I  am  happy  tu  say  that  the  changes  have  been 
so  numerous  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  our  success.  Ever  since  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  appointed  deputy  sub-elector,  I  have  spared  no  effort  to  propagate  those 
principles,  upon  wnicb  the  success  of  our  party  and  the  permanence  uf  the  Union 
so  much  depend.  On  Saturday  last  I  met  my  opponent,  by  appointment,  at 
the  Spout  Spring.  Owing  to  a  trick  of  the  opposition,  who  feared  the  effect  of 
disonssion,  a  monkey  and  hand-organ  were  Imported  by  them  at  a  heavy  ex- 
pense, and  stationed  at  the  store  not  far  from  the  speakers*  stand  ;  this  impair- 
ed greatly  the  effect  of  the  arguments  employed  by  me  on  that  day,  as  it  arew 
away  many  of  the  young  and  thoughtless.  Our  audience  was,  therefore,  re- 
striotfd  to  those  who  were  only  intent  upon  changing  the  opinions  of  others, 
without  the  most  distant  idea  of  abandoning  their  own.  To  show,  however, 
the  salutary  fear  on  the  part  of  our  antagonists,  we  took  certificates  to  prove 
they  had  hired  the  monkey  and  organ,  and  sereral  were  beard  to  swear 
they  *  would  not  vote  for  so  cowardly  a  set*  Our  friends  are  in  high  spirits, 
and  betting  freely  on  twenty -six  majority  at  this  precinct,  where  our  oppon^ts 
had  last  year  ten  majority.  Much  will,  however,  depend  upon  my  health;  I 
have  had  symptoms  of  bronchitis,  from  a  debate  in  Shylock  meeting-house, 
with  the  glass  broken.  You  may,  however,  certainly  set  down  this  precinct 
by  twenty.  Please  send  me  some  documents,  and  pictures,  if  possible.  Re- 
member me  to  Mr.  —  [the  nominee] . 

"  Yours,  in  the  bonds  of  political  friendship. 

**  N.  B. — ^The  postmaster  at  this  oflSce  is  secretly  oppKtsed  to  the  nomination  ; 
I  hear  great  complaint  among  our  friends  of  his  neglect  of  duty  in  withholding 
our  documents." 

As  may  well  he  imagined,  the  excitement  constantly  in- 
creases. Every  night  the  club-rooms  are  illuminated  with 
spermaceti  and  eloquence.  Then  clerks  obtain  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  throw  themselves  into  the  deadly  breach,  or  perform 
distant  and  mysterious  missions.  Others,  noted  for  their 
powers  of  oratory,  contend  with  their  antagonists  in  the  adja- 
cent cities  of  Rockville,  or  Laurel,  or  in  the  rural  solitudes 
of  "  Cooney."  These  combats  are  terrible — they  are  reported 
with  many  flourishes,  but  are  chiefly  remarkable  because  these 
election  results  disappoint  the  predictions  of  both  parties,  for 
all  this  fuss  has  as  little  to  do  with  the  result,  as  an  almanac 
•has  with  the  weather. 
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The  Letter-Writers. — These  gentry  constitute  a  peonliar 
class,  generated  by  the  action  of  a  government,  based  on  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  sustained  by  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
letter  writer  is  often  a  very  clever  fellow  in  both  acceptations 
of  the  word.  He  corresponds  with  as  many  papers  as  possible, 
and  he  is  to  receive  some  two  or  three  dollars  per  letter — ^if 
he  ever  gets  it.  This  is  one  branch  of  his  business,  but  he 
has  more  than  one  cartridge  to  his  musket.  There  are  always 
statesmen  whose  positions  must  be  defined  and  defend^. 
Orators  whose  efforts  must  be  brought  conspicuously  before 
the  public.  There  are  also  at  the  proper  season  inventions  of 
the  most  valuable  character,  and  claims  of  the  justest  char- 
acter, which  the  "  peoplewill  not  consider,"  without  the  com- 
mendation of  the  press.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  singalar 
combination  of  cabinet  secrets  and  '*  remarkable  improvement 
in  the  oscillatory  movement  of  the  steam-engine,"  which  we 
see  in  the  news-letter,  occur  ;  the  writer  receiving  a  consider- 
ation present  or  contingent  for  his  complimentary  notices  of 
the  statesman  and  steam-engine.  The  letter-writer  pitches 
into  the  campaign  indiscriminately.  Like  the  industrious  bee, 
he  possesses  the  rare  faculty  of  converting  the  most  common 
material  into  delightful  refreshment.  He  has  access  to  the 
most  confidential  sources  of  information.  But  there  are  few  se- 
crets among  the  brotherhood,  so  that  after  he  who  shall  have 
been  fortunate  to  gather  this  valuable  "  sunshine,"  shall  have 
^'  sent  it  on,"  it  becomes  a  subject  of  mutual  amusement,  for 
the  letter- writer  is  never  a  partisan — ^he  has  too  much  freedom 
of  intellect  and  too  varied  an  experience  for  that.  So  each  of 
them  travels  round  in  the  morning  in  pursuit  of  materials, 
such  as  is  suitable  for  the  telegraph  is  communicated,  the  re- 
mainder is  worked  up  into  various  letters,  and  sent  North  or 
South,  as  may  be  most  proper.  It  is  not  impossible  that  dif- 
ferent editions  of  the  same  fact  may  be  prepared  with  such 
variations  as  may  adapt  each  to  the  latitude  for  which  it  is 
intended.  There  is  a  class  of  rather  higher  and  more  certain 
compensation  ;  it  is  those  who  correspond  with  the  leading  pa- 
pers  of  the  principal  cities.  They  often  obtain  contingent  in- 
terests in  important  claims,  and  have  perhaps  the  control  of 
secret  service  money,  for  procuring  the  earliest  copies  of  im- 
portant public  documents.  They  have  occasionally  grown 
rich  upon  these  various  sources  of  income.    . 

The  letter- writers  occasionally  do  a  good  deal  of  mischief; 
several  duels  have  grown  out  of  their  paragraphs,  and  they 
have  sometimes  been  visited  with  the  indignities  of  the  cud- 
gel. The  duels  between  Cilley  and*  Graves,  and  that  between 
Ritchie  and  Pleasants,  owed  their  origin  to  news-letter  para- 
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graphs.  Oooasionally  they  inadvertently  render  important 
public  service,  as  wben  one  of  them,  recently  adverting  to  the 
corruption  of  Congress,  gave  that  body  a  tangible  ground  of 
investigation  which  has  resulted  in  the  exposure  and- expulsion 
of  several  members.  The  unlucky  letter-writer,  however, 
having  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  conceal  a  felonious  prO' 
posal,  seems  to  have  r^ped  none  of  the  honors  of  martyrdom. 
He  was  made  very  ill  by  his  imprisonment,  was  expelled  the 
House,  and  the  public  seem  in  doubt  whether  his  first  impu- 
tations upon  Congress  were  intended  to  promote  the  public  in- 
terests or  his  own. 

The  Newspapers. — The  journals  published  in  Washington 
owe  their  support  chiefly  to  public  appropriations.  As  it  is 
very  well  known  to  proprietors  that  the  patronage  of  a  partisan 
consists  in  ordering  the  paper  to  be  sent  to  his  address,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  collect  the  subscription  generally  offends 
him  so  much,  that  he  withdraws  his  countenance  and  literary 
contributions;  party  papers,  dependent  alone  upon  political 
subscriptions,  are  rarely  long-lived.  They  rarely  receive  the 
patronage  of  their  political  opponents.  Their  own  party  sub- 
divides upon  some  difference  about  men  or  doctrines,  one  or 
the  other  of  these  sections  cuts  and  proscribes  the  party  paper, 
and  after  a  change  of  one  or  two  editors,  an  attempt  at  com- 
promise, and  perhaps  a  subsidy  for  its  support,  it  goes  down. 

The  course  of  such  journals  must  be  uncertain,  and  their 
duration  ephemeral.  Sometimes,  undev  the  spasmodic  influ- 
ence of  party  excitement,  a  paper  blazes  up  for  some  months, 
but  dies  out  with  the  fever  to  which  it  owes  its  existence. 
The  public  commons  are  strewed  with  the  bones  of  generous 
and  high-spirited  journals,  which  illustrate  the  real  in- 
gratitude, or  the  incapacity  of  party  spirit.  Hence,  a  paper 
at  Washington  must  represent  a  party  which  has  been,  or  may 
be,  able  to  endow  it  with  a  substantial  support  The  duties 
of  such  journals  are  very  arduous.  The  organ  of  the  domi- 
nant party  is  an  attorney  for  the  crown ;  it  must  justify  and 
defend  every  act  of  the  administration.  It  must  assail  every 
measure  and  motive  of  the  opposition.  It  must  copy  every 
compliment,  and  conceal  every  censure,  of  the  party  policy. 
The  incense  of  adulation  must  smoke  every  day  upon  the 
altar  of  Executive  worship,  and  the  daily  sacrifice  of  an 
enemy  must  propitiate  the  favor  of  that  sensitive  and  san- 
guinary divinity.  This  divinity  is  extolled  as  infallible  ;  this 
cabinet  is  a  planetary  constellation  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Members  of  Congress,  belonging  to  the  same  party,  are  prod- 
igies of  eloquence,  and  provincial  favorites  describe  their  own 
merits  in  their  own  language. 
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The  provinoe  of  the  opposition  press  is  plain.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  maintain  the  other  side  of  every  thesis  proposed  by 
the  administration  organ. 

This  system  has  its  evils.  An  administration  represented 
by  a  party  journal,  can  never  know  its  own  weakness,  or  the 
strength  of  its  opponents.  Encouraged  by  an  erroneous  idea 
of  its  own  popularity,  the  administration,  like  King  Canute, 
commands  the  popular  ocean  to  pause,  and  the  popular  ocean 
rises  in  the  majesty  of  its  power,  and  washes  King  Adminis- 
tration out  of  his  boots.  Being  thus  drowned,  all  the  rats  and 
mice  about  the  Executive  mansion  are  drowned  out  likewise. 
This  is  a  small  matter,  except  that  from  such  bad  pilotage  a 
whole  party  sometimes  perishes  with  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  conclusive  reason  why  a  party  press 
established  at  the  Federal  city  can  never  exercise  an  influence 
proportionate  to  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  that 
such  a  journal  can  have  no  access  to  the  popular  mind,  and 
therefore  no  opportunity  to  form  public  opinion.  In  the  first 
place,  the  circulation  of  the  party  journal  is  very  limited  ;  it  is 
only  read  by  office-holde|[S  and  politicians  ;  it  is  taken  at  the 
post-offices,  the  custom-houses,  and  at  the  light-houses,  and 
sent  to  the  foreign  ministers.  It  exchanges  with  papers  of  its 
own  faith.  When  the  young  people  or  the  ladies  open  it,  they 
find  two  sides  covered  with  something  that  looks  like  the  toll 
rates  at  a  turnpike  gate,  only  more  extensive.  They  find  the 
other  sides  divided  into  about  equal  parts  between  commenda- 
tion of  the  administration  and  abuse  of  its  foes  ;  of  course  the 
ladies  avoid  the  paper  afterward,  as  if  it  were  a  valentine 
with  a  quiz  in  it.  The  Executive  journal,  then,  contributes 
little  to  the  diffusion  of  party  opinions  among  the  impartial 
and  uncommitted  thousands  who  usually  decide  elections. 
Indeed^  it  is  not  believed  that  any  Executive  journal^  demo' 
cratic  or  opposition^  has  succeeded  in  nominating  its  favorite 
since  the  days  of  General  Jackson.  And  this,  notwithstand- 
ing the  profits  of  the  public  printing,  with  which  the  party 
journal  is  endowed,  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  Lobby  Member. — Byron  has  divided  society  into  borers 
and  the  bored  ;  Congress  has  certainly  fallen  within  that  clas- 
sification. Before  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  the  recent  investigations  in  Congress,  there  were  three 
houses  of  Federal  Legislation — the  Senate,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Chamber  of  Lobbies.  It  was  necessary 
that  certain  measures  of  appropriation  should  pass  them  all. 
The  Chamber  of  Lobbies  was  interested  in  the  defeat  or  pas- 
sage of  these  measures.    Its  debates  were  as  fierce,  its  Ian- 
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guage  as  acrimonious,  its  combiDations  as  formidable  to  the 
treasury,  as  those  of  either  of  the  co-ordinate  bodies.  The 
measures  pending  before  the  lobby  were  generally  so  con- 
nected that  the  success  or  defeat  of  one  was  often  an  indica- 
tion of  the  fate  of  all. 

Before  describing  the  materials  of  which  the  Chamber  of 
Lobbies  was  composed,  we  will  mention  some  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  its  formation.  For  many  years  past  Congress  had 
become  a  political  rather  than  a  legislative  body.  Owing  to 
this  fact,  private  claims  against  the  Government  had  accumu- 
lated to  an  immense  amount.  Many  of  these  claims  were 
just,  some  unfounded,  and  many  doubtful.  Legislation  having 
become  the  subordinate  business  of  Congress,  it  became  im- 
possible that  claimants  could  calculate  with  any  certainty  at 
what  time  their  bills  would  be  taken  up.  It  was  like  await- 
ing the  troubling  of  Bethesda.  "  "Whosoever  first,  after  the 
troubling  of  the  waters,  stepped  in,  was  made  whole,"  while 
he  who  *'  had  no  man,  when  the  water  was  troubled,  to  put 
him  into  the  pool,"  was  in  a  bad  way,  for  "while  he  was 
coming  another  stepped  down  before  him." 

Sometimes,  when  the  claimant  expected  his  bill  to  be  taken 
up,  the  honorable  members  embark  upon  the  sea  of  debate  for 
one  of  those  trial  excursions  intended  to  test  the  effect  of  some 
new  principle  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  the  {State  steamer 
at  the  next  Presidential  voyage.  So  just  when  the  claimant 
expected  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  long  expcctsttion,  like  Tan- 
talus 

"  a  hhris  niiens  fugicrdxA  capiat 

Flumina." 

Again,  he  is  assured  "  to-morrow  the  private  claims  will  be 
taken  up  ;"  he  stands  only  number  ten  on  the  calendar,  it  must 
be  reached.  But  to-morrow  the  House  is  again  amid  the 
swirls  and  eddies  of  debate,  and  he  is  as  far  from  **a  landing" 
as  ever.  Thus  the  claimant  lingers  about  Washington,  per- 
haps for  several  sessions  of  defeats  and  disappointments,  some- 
times getting  his  claim  into  what  the  legislative  whist-players 
might  call  the  "  nine  holes  " — that  is,  through  one  House  and 
nearly  through  the  other,  and  then  compelled  to  await  the 
shuffling  of  the  political  pack,  and  play  the  game  all  over 
again  at  the  next  session.  Thus,  the  claimant  becomes  justly 
indignant,  desperate,  and,  not  uncommonly,  intemperate.  In 
the  meantime,  worn  out  by  constant  expense,  he  becomes 
bankrupt.  The  hotel  keepers  have  shut  down  on  him.  His 
wife  implores  him  to  come  home — the  children  are  sick,  the 
orop  raised,   the  creditors  have  levied.     The  claimant  sur- 
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renders  to  the  Lobby.  He  gives  away  a  large  part  of  his 
claim  in  contingent  interests,  and  departs. 

Thb  Private  Claim  Principle. — Suppose  we  follow  the 
claimant  more  particularly.  He  is  an  inventor,  who  wishes  a 
patent  prolonged ;  or  he  is  the  descendant  of  some  simple- 
hearted  patriot,  who,  like  Governor  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  or  hon- 
est Sam  Dale,  of  Alabama,  furnished  money,  clothing,  and 
food,  to  the  troops  of  the  JRepublic  when  no  one  else  could  or 
would  do  so.  Perhaps,  after  one  or  two  generations  may  have 
worn  out  hope  and  patience,  some  young  representative,  en- 
raged at  the  want  of  energy  which  has  abandoned  so  just  a 
claim,  goes  resolutely  into  it  ;  every  one  interested  readily 
gives  him  a  power  of  attorney  and  a  large  contingent  interest 
So  he  sets  off,  as  Moses  did  for  the  fair,  confident  in  his  own 
capacity,  and  cheered  by  the  good  wishes  of  the  whole  family ; 
or,  rather,  he  lights  his  torch  and  descends  into  that  mine  in 
which  his  predecessors  have  labored  until  all  hope  expirecl. 
He  finds  it  just  as  they  left  it — the  marks  of  the  mattock,  the 
rusted  iron,  and  the  rotted  helve.  But  he  makes  light  of  the 
toil  and  the  obstacles.  His  first  letters  home  are  very  encour- 
aging. Every  politician  whom  he  consults  considers  the  claim 
'*  perfectly  just."  His  petition  is  presented.  To  his  surprise, 
he  sees,  in  a  news-letter  from  Washington,  the  following : 

•*  By  the  way,  you  will  have  seen  that  the  stale  and  mouldy  claim  of  D 

K 's  heirs  has  been  brought  forward  again,  with  the  facta  known  to  all  who 

are  familiar  with  the  action  of  Congress  upon  that  subject,  and  the  documents  in  the 
War  Dtpartment.  It  occasions  much  surprise  that  any  one  should  be  found 
hardy  enough  to  reviye  it." 

This  may  be  signed  "  Merrimac."  Of  course  the  claimant 
is  enraged.  He  composes  an  elaborate  reply.  The  editor  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  condenses  it  thus  : 

**  We  have  received  a  communication,  protesting  against  the  remarks  of  an 
Accurate  and  well-informed  correspondent,  in  regard  to  a  well-known  claim ; 
we  are  not  responsible  for  his  views,  and  can  of  course  take  no  part  in  any 
eontruversy  growing  out  of  them.  We  ^ould,  however,  remark,  that  our  ad- 
vertising columns  are  open  to  any  parties  who  may  choose  to  employ  them." 

The  communication  of  the  claimant  appears  as  an  adver- 
tisement. The  public  take  no  manner  of  interest  in  the  con- 
troversy. Its  publication  costs  the  claimant  as  much  as  a 
week's  board.  "  Merrimao"  replies  with  another  insinuation, 
iwrhich  costs  him  nothing  except  a  pen-full  of  ink.     The  angry 

claimant  inquires  who  this  "d d  Merrimac"  is  ?     It  proves 

to  be  the  anonyme  of  Mr.  Any  side,  who  combines  the  harmo- 
nious duties  of  a  letter- writer,  and  M.  C.  L ,  Member  of 

tibe  Chamber  of  Lobbies 


" Why,  he  ifT  wholly  wrong  abont  my  claim." 

" Perhaps  you  had  oetter  see  him  and  explain." 
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Then  there  is  an  interview,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Any-, 
side  becomes  so  well  assured  of  the  justice  of  the  claims  as  to 
aooept  a  counterpart  interest  for  his  invaluable  infiuence.  His 
pen  being  like  the  Roman  stylus,  the  errors  made  with  one 
end  of  the  instrument  are  easily  erased  with  the  other.  The 
public,  however,  care  as  little  for  the  vindication  as  they  had 
done  for  the  assault. 

But,  worn  out  by  the  process  which  we  have  explained,  the 
claimant  has  been  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  claim  agents 
and  lobby  members,  who  have  long  been  thirsting  for  his  blood. 
He  has  fought  and  fled  from  the  prairie  wolves,  like  some  wild 
horse  ;  but  they  hamstrung  him  at  last.  He  falls,  and  they 
fatten  on  his  vitals. 

As  a  pictorial  moral,  we  present  our  readers  with  "  the  coun- 
terpart presentment  of  two  brothers" — the  claimant  as  he 
arrives  in  Washington,  and  the  claimant  as  he  leaves  Wash- 
ington. Really,  they  seem  scarcely  related  to  each  other 
at  all. 

The  Chamber  of  Lobbies  and  Congress. — But  we  return 
from  our  digression,  to  describe  the  more  eminent  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Lobbies ;  and,  first,  we  will  introduce  our 
readers  to  the  president  of  the  chamber,  Colonel  Boreall. 

The  Colonel  is  an  ex-member  of  Congress.  It  was  the  turn 
of  the  county  in  which  he  resided  to  send  a  member.  The 
most  prominent  claimant  of  that  honor,  being  a  sensible  man^ 
preferred  a  mail  contract.  Mr.  Boreall,  having  failed  in  the 
twofold  character  of  merchant  and  innkeeper,  employed  his 
influence  to  get  the  contract  for  his  friend,  and  took  a  transfer 
of  the  nomination.  During  his  term,  he  "  disported  him  like 
any  other  fly,"  but  at  the  end  had  to  walk  the  plank  as  his 
predecessor  had  done. 

Like  the  *'  Heir  of  Linn,"  his  land  and  money  all  were 
spent,  and  he  had  no  further  claims  on  his  party,  which  ex- 
acted from  him  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  nomination.  But  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Boreall  likes  Washington ;  he  has  caught  that  itch 
of  public  office  which  is  as  infectious  and  as  incurable  as 
any  other  leprosy.  He  has  nothing,  and  expects  nothing,  at 
home.  He  decides  to  enter  the  Chamber  of  Lobbies,  and  is 
admitted  to  that  honorable  body  as  a  matter  of  right  Here 
he  takes  at  once  a  prominent  position.  He  has  been  duly 
brevetted  Colonel  Boreall — perhaps  from  the  extraordinary 
intrepidity  of  his  impudence.  He  is  dressed  in  a  most  elabo- 
rate manner.  He  has  as  many  chains  as  a  convict ;  also  aa 
many  stripes  in  his  cravat  and  vest  as  that  useful  example  of 
misapplied  talent  generally  wears.     He  displays  exuberant 
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•whiskers.  These,  as  time  has  slightly  peppered  with  gray,  he 
has  colored  a  splendid  bine-black  with  Cristadoro's  dye. 

The  Colonel  has  a  right  to  enter  the  House  and  Senate. 
He  talks  familisurly  of  the  President,  who  owes  his  nomination 
to  him.  That  his  patrons  may  appreciate  his  influence,  he  is 
generally  seen  sitting  within  the  bar  of  the  House,  in  close 
conversation  with  some  leading  members.  The  member 
smiles,  and  is  all  attention.  It  is  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
strikers  of  the  Lobby  point  him  out  to  claimants,  from  the 
gallery  :  of  course  he  possesses  great  influence ;  see  how  the 
member  attends  to  what  he  says.  If,  however,  the  reader 
could  overhear  the  conversation,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Colonel  was  persuading  the  member  to  run  again,  or  was  urg- 
ing his  acceptance  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Thence  he  goes 
out  with  jaunty  manner,  pattering  the  pages  with  peanuts  as 
he  goes.  Summoned  into  the  lobby,  he  is  too  busy  to  talk  at 
that  time ;  has  to  put  off  Mr.  Douglas  that  he  may  give  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Cass.  Cass  is  the  elder  of  the  two,  and 
therefore  Douglas  must  wait.  He  subsequently  insinuates 
that  he  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  nomination  of  certain 
new  Senators,  that  they  have  no  other  anxiety  than  to  show 
their  gratitude  for  his  services.  Of  course  the  Colonel  has  an 
associate  upon  the  other  side  in  politics,  who  has  just  as  much 
influence  with  the  Colonel's  political  antagonist  as  the  Colonel 
has  with  his  friends.  These  two  obviously  work  together  like 
the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  they  co-operate  by  collisions. 
Poetically  and  politically  speaking,  they  are  "distinct  as  the 
billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea."  Besides  these  leading  spirits, 
there  are  other  members  of  the  chamber,  varying  in  their 
service  and  subordination.  Some  are  plodding,  steady  men, 
who  compile  laborious  statistics — that  lazy  members  may  be 
complimented  upon  their  research  ;  they  visit  and  bore  Sena- 
tors, obsequious,  and  patient  of  rebuff.  There  are  also  strik- 
ers, of  no  use  except  to  run  errands,  or  spread  appropriate 
rumors.  Such  is  an  outline  sketch  of  the  Chamber  of  Lob- 
bies. 

The  claim  whose  history  we  follow,  is  forthwith  cut  up  into 
shares,  as  if  it  were  a  coal  mine  or  a  sulphur  spring ;  the 
actual  working  expenses  are  assessed  upon  each  shareholder, 
and  the  shares  are  distributed  among  those  who  can  con- 
tribute to  its  success  ;  of  course,  the  Chambers  of  Lobbies  has 
the  lion's  share,  but  editors,  like  writers,  and  not  uncommonly 
members  of  Congress,  are  supposed  to  have  an  interest. 

We  have  seen  a  public  notice  of  one  case,  in  which  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  left  a  fine  fortune  to  his  children  from  the 
shares  in  a  congressional  land  grant. 
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The  recent  investigation  has  resulted  in  the  conviction  of* 
three  or  four  members,  who,  but  for  having  stampeded,  would 
have  been  ignominiously  expelled.  They  were  accompanied  in 
their  exile  by  a  letter- writer  and  several  members  of  the  Cham* 
her]  of  Lobbies,  who  had  been  required  to  testify  to  their 
iniquities. 

It  is,  however,  due  to  Congress,  to  say  that  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  its  members  are  believed  to  be  venal.  The  whole- 
sale imputations  upon  the  integrity  of  that  body  have  been, 
perhaps,  put  forth  by  the  lobby  brokers,  who  wish  money  put 
into  their  own  hands,  and  make  the  slander  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  employ  them. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the 
fearless  investigations  of  the  Corruption  Committee,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Lobbies  has  Jost  its  influence,  and  bids  fair  to  adjourn 
during  an  indefinite  prorogation.  The  business  of  represent- 
ing demands  against  the  Grovernment  has  gone  into  the  hands 
of  professional  counsel,  and  has  become  subject  to  legal  rules 
of  adjudication,  rather  than  to  party  favoritism  or  to  parlia- 
mentary tactics. 

Metropolitan  Society. — This  polished  autocrat  is  as  om- 
nipotent in  the  Federal  Metropolis  as  else\^here.  Its  demon- 
strations have,  however,  a  strict  connection  with  the  great 
business  of  the  community.  A  grand  party  is  therefore 
as  clearly  a  part  of  the  operations  of  those  who  give  it,  as 
a  steamboat  launch  or  a  hotel  opening.  Let  us  suppose  a 
case :  A  member  of  Congress,  a  successful  banker  or  con- 
tractor, gives  a  soiree.  To  this  all  the  beauty,  fashion,  and 
distinction  of  the  city  is  bidden.  The  statesman  is  treated 
with  great  consideration ;  he  walks  the  saloon  with  deferen- 
tial beauty  hanging  upon  his  arm,  or  he  withdraws  into  some 
recess  where  he  holds  the  most  confidential  communication 
with  his  friends.  But  the  ladies^-dear  creatures — are  most 
deeply  concerned  in  these  assemblages.  It  is  certainly  no 
scandal  to  say  that  many  of  them  look  to  a  winter  in  Wash- 
ington as  one  of  the  methods  for  shuflling  off  the  coil  of  single 
solicitude.  Here,  then,  they  display  their  accomplishments 
and  charms  to  the  best  advantage ;  here,  with  the  dan<3e, 
champagne,  and  salient  flattery,  politicians — ^whose  trade  is 
flattery — find  themselves  hooked,  they  hardly  know  how. 
Here  lovely  young  ladies  commit  themselves  to  the  cares  of 
political  life.  At  these  assemblies,  the  ladies  belonging  to 
the  Executive  family  command  the  highest  consideration  ; 
those  of  the  departments,  the  next — but  ranking  above  those  of 
the  Representatives.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  considerations  bestowed  upon  all  these  dignitaries  dimin- 
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ishes  in  geometrioal  ratio  with  the  term,  as  that  approaohes 
its  close ;  the  ofiioial  adoration  naturally  diminishes  in  in- 
tensity, both  in  the  ball-room  and  at  the  ballot-box.  But  the 
entertainments  of  the  beau  monde  are  very  expensive  and  ele- 
gant, and  produoe  the  results  for  which  they  are  given,  just  as* 
they  do  elsewhere. 

The  Hotel-Keeper — Differs  in  nothing  from  his  brethren 
everywhere  else,  except  that  he  calculates  the  patience  and 
endurance  of  his  customers  more,  closely.  Looking  upon  his 
fellow-creatures  as  his  appointed  prey,  he  fleeces  them  with 
great  equanimity,  and  bears  their  reproaches  in  that  cool  and 
philosophical  manner  with  which  the  winning  gamester  al- 
ways listens  to  the  complaints  of  his  victims.  Public  men 
come  to  Washington  after  public  money.  The  hotel-keeper 
resides  there  with  the  same  object.  Why.  should  a  man  who 
gets  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  a  day,  complain  that  he  has  to 
pay  three  or  four  of  it  for  his  board  ?  But  then  to  get  such 
poor  fare  for  his  money !  Perhaps  the  representative  gets 
as  much  the  worth  of  his  money,  as  the  constituents  who  em- 
ploy him.  Quien  sabe  ?  Such  is,  however,  pretty  much  the 
parable  of  the  publican  and  the  sinner  everywhere. 

The  Contractor. — Among  the  most  profitable  results  of 
the  public  mine — worked  so  extensively  at  the  Federal  city — 
may  bo  reckoned  the  contracts  for  executing  public  works.  In 
this  respect  there  is  perhaps  no  population  gifted  with  a  me- 
chanical capacity  so  versatile.  There  is  no  work  which  they 
will  not  readily  undertake,  whether  it  be  to  light  the  coast  of 
California,  put  a  dome  on  the  Capitol,  sink  Artesian  wells  in 
the  great  desert,  or  put  the  machinery  into  an  ocean  steamer. 
As  regards  the  business  of  printing  and  binding,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  every  one  of  the  citizens  is  competent  to  un- 
dertake and  execute,  at  a  moment's  warning,  all  the  works  of 
that  kind  which  can  be  ordered.  It  is  in  the  great  Olympic 
exercises  which  take  place  biennially,  for  the  prizes  of  print- 
ing and  binding,  that  the  citizens  distinguish  themselves. 
For  this  a  contest,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Cheeryble,  of  the  most 
"  tremendous"  character  takes  place,  after  this  manner : 
First,  then,  is  seen  arrayed  various  gentlemen,  who  are  com- 
plimented with  the  honorary  title  of  candidates  for  the  public 
printing.  Does  the  uninitiated  suppose  these  gentlemen  are 
really  and  truly  the  sole  recipients  of  this  enormous  bounty  ? 
Innocent  provincial !  These  gentlemen  have  very  little  more 
to  do  with  the  operations  than  the  racehorse  has  with  the 
stake.  They  are  joint-stock  gentlemen,  duly  portioned  out 
among  men  who  own  printing  presses — men  who  have  capi- 
tal — men  who  can  control  votes.     When  the  fortunate  nomi- 
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nee  is  elected,  he  never  looks  flie  gift-horse  very  carefully  in 
tiie  mouth,  but  thanks  Grod  very  piously  for  that  portion  of  the 
public  provision  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  set  before  him. 
It  might  be  instructive  to  watch  the  distribution  of  this  great 
appropriation,  and  see  a  portion  of  it  go  perhaps  into  the  pock- 
ets of  men  ia  ostensible  opposition  to  the  power  which  bestows 
it.  But  this  sort  of  corruption  is  inseparable  from  a  party 
government ;  for  '^  wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  tlw 
eagles  be  gathered  together."  Party  is  an  organized  war  for 
administration.  The  public  money  is  its  military  chest ;  what 
wonder,  then,  that  private  cupidity  follows,  for  gain,  what  the 
politician  pursues  for  the  somewhat  higher  motive  of  ambi- 
tion ? 

Owing  to  this  aptitude  for  all  sorts  of  business,  the  dtizena 
of  the  Fedaral  Metropolis  are  deeply  and  variously  interested 
in  the  products  and  property  of  distant  countries.  They  hold 
lands  in  Texas,  Nicaragua,  and  Veragua ;  shares  in  Pan- 
ama, Atrato,  Honduras,  and  Tehuantepec ;  mines  in  Ecuador, 
CaliiFornia,  and  Australia  ;  lots  in  cities  in  every  stage,  from 
embryo  to  maturity ;  claims  against  the  Grovemment,  of  every 
vintage  from  the  Revolutionary  war  to  the  Kcmsas  compensa- 
tion bill. 

The  Boarding- House. — This  institution  is  usually  kept  by 
the  widow  of  the  deceased  or  discharged  clerk,  for  the  latter  is 
civiliter  mortuus.  In  either  case  the  husband  is  invisible. 
This  lady  has  the  outfit  of  spoiled  children  and*  mortgaged 
furniture,  indispensable  to  her  calling  everywhere.  That  her 
sons  may  get  a  situation,  and  her  daughters  marry  a  salary, 
is  the  burden  of  her  daily  litany.  Poor  lady !  Sh^  has  her 
troubles.  Her  husband  comes  home  tipsy,  and  will  not  sleep 
it  off  in  the  attic.  He  will  insist  upon  narrating  how  ho  **  hajs 
been  treated,"  to  some  quiet  boarder,  who  receives  his  commu- 
nication civilly,  with  an  internal  decision  to  pay  up  and  quit 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  Sometimes  her  lodgers  leave  without 
disturbing  the  family,  and  she  struggles  on,  keeping  the  oon^ 
stable  at  bay  by  a  system  of  strategetic  movements  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  or 
Moreau  in  his  splendid  debouchement  upon  the  Rhine. 

The  Banker  and  Broker. — Closely  connected  with  the 
lobby  member  and  the  partisan  is  the  banker.  The  partners 
of  this  concern  are  generally  of  opposite  politics,  and  rarely 
have  pews  in  the  same  church.  Though  this  discrepancy 
might  elsewhere  lead  to  unpleasant  collisions,  it  seems  here  to 
conduce  to  the  harmony  of  the  co-partnership.  Each  partner 
takes  the  newspaper,  and  subscribes  to  the  expenses  of  his 
own  party.     Each  is  deeply  intimate  with  the  leaders  of  his 
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owQ  party,  who  are  sometimes  seen  in  confidential  conversa- 
tion in  the  private  room  of  the  establishment.  Does  one  of 
their  leaders  wish  a  bill  cashed,  the  friendly  partner  tells  him 
that  though  the  firm  is  **  discounting  nothing,"  yet  such  is  his 
interest  in  the  cause,  that  he  will  try  if  it  can  be  done  out  of 
his  individual  means.  The  next  day  the  leader  is  informed 
that  he  can  check  for  the  desired  amoimt.  But  the  concern 
goes  into  a  speculation — ^perhaps  an  Indian  claim — ^perhaps  a 
public  contract.  The  apparent  antagonism  of  the  partners  » 
now  found  to  operate  admirably  like  those  braces  which  sup- 
port a  beam,  the  separation  only  adds  to  the  strength  of  thdir 
junction.  Free-soil  and  Fire-eater,  Alien  and  American,  are 
found  to  combine,  like  lime  and  sand,  into  a  very  solid  cement 
It  builds  up  the  fortunes  of  the  concern,  by  uniting  in  its  pur- 
poses influences  of  the  most  opposite  character.  Sometimes 
the  banker  is  more  exclusive  in  his  associations,  and  only  con- 
descends to  skim  the  cream  from  the  public  basin.  In  such 
cases  he  has  dinners  worthy  of  a  Ude,  at  which  no  cover  is 
laid  for  any  guest  under  the  degree  of  a  foreign  minister.  Here 
matters  of  diplomacy  and  of  state  are  discussed,  and  he  must 
be  a  dull  observer  who  cannot  infer  enough  to  regulate  his 
stock  transactions  for  several  months  to  come. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  classes  to  which  the 
public  business  and  expenditures  at  Washington  give  rise. 
They  are  as  peculiar,  and  yet  as  distinct,  as  the  wandering 
robbers  of  the  Zahara,  the  Zouaves  of  Algeria,  or  the  hucksters 
of  London.*  We  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  a 
mere  allusion  to  the  splendid  and  luminous  gaming-houses. 
These,  though  on  separate  foundations,  like  the  colleges  of 
Oxford,  constitute  a  very  charitable  institution.  It  is  endowed 
chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the  representative  department,  and 
the  private  munificence  of  generous  strangers.  They  aflbrd  a 
hospitable  asylum,  at  which  their  victims  may  eat,  drink,  talk 
politics,  and  play  short  cards,  during  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
gressional session,  in  which  they  were  broke.  These  club- 
rooms  are  like  others  of  the  same  character  everywhere  else, 
except  that  in  these  saloons  may  be  sometimes  met  very  emi- 
nent and  excellent  society,  some  of  whom  have  been  attracted 
by  love  of  gaming,  and  others  driven  by  the  res  angustcB  of 
the  hotels.  But  even  the  professional  gamblers  addict  them- 
selves to  the  higher  excitement  of  politics,  and  become  warm- 
ly interested  in  public  affairs.  Sometimes  they  may  have 
advanced  money  to  a  member,  and  naturally  dislike  to  see 

*A  race  generated  by  a  Baperannnated  civilisatioD,  ignorant  alike  of  morality, 
Cbristianity,  and  the  language  and  usages  of  those  among  whom  they  live. 
See  Mayhew*0  London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor.  ^^  , 
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him  quit  public  life  prematurely.  Sometimes  they  dispute 
upon  the  comparative  speed  of  candidates  about  to  take  the 
track  for  some  congressional  district ;  sometimes  they  back 
a  governor  ;  and  there  have  been  instances  in  which  they  have 
been  said  to  have  interested  themselves  in  the  nomination  and 
canvass  for  the  Presidency.  Why  should  they  not?  Such 
races  are  open  to  all.  Bntit  is  some  consolation  that  these 
gentry  are  not  so  successful  upon  the  political  turf.  Stories 
are  told  of  their  having  lost  large  sums  upon  State  elections. 
The  politicians  outwit  them,  and  so  recover  some  part  of  the 
large  sums  which  they  have  wasted  at  the  gaming-table. 

Of  the  inBnity  of  adventurers  who  throng  the  city  during 
the  session  of  Congress,  from  the  modiste  who  brings  on  the 
most  beautiful  Parisian  work  done  in  Great  Jones  street,  to 
the  exuberant  matron  who  chaperones  the  belles  in  the  matri- 
monial market,  down  to  the  poor  devil  who  has  been  deluded 
by  a  promise  of  office  which  he  never  gets,  we  need  not  speak. 
The  disappointed,  the  dependent,  and  the  degraded,  follow  this 
camp  like  any  other. 

Conclusion. — But  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  National  Metropo- 
lis has  no  virtues.  Quite  the  contrary  ;  if  the  society  is  com- 
posed of  incongruous  materials,  much  of  it  is  of  the  most  valu- 
able character.  Where  there  have  been  so  many  gallant  wrecks, 
there  must  be  rich  and  precious  merchandise  among  the  sordid 
lumber  that  strews  the  beach.  Apart  from  the  many  excel- 
lent and  able  statesmen  and  sterling  gentlemen  who  belong  to 
the  National  Legislature,  and  constitute  a  society  of  which 
any  nation  might  be  proud,  there  are  many  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington whoso  taste  in  literature  and  the  arts  is  worthy  of  ad  • 
miration  ;  and  nowhere  could  be  found  higher  examples  of  char- 
ity, hospitality,  and  public  spirit.  These  are  made  manifest 
in  the  liberal  provision  made  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  the  unfortunate.  Among  the  office-holders  there  aure 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  order  of  ability,  and  we  know  the 
brightest  intellects  and  the  purest  hearts  immured  in  many  an 
official  cell,  and  bounding  their  sublunary  hopes  within  the 
monotonous  routine  of  its  daily  duties ;  and  there  ave  always 
those  drawn  to  the  Federal  Metropolis,  by  duty  or  inclination, 
whose  varied  adventures  in  foreign  lands,  or  whose  learning, 
wit,  or  genial  nature,  render  their  society  the  most  attractive 
in  the  world.  There  is  always  something  to  admire  in  them- 
selves or  to  amuse  us  in  others. 

We  terminate  our  sketches  of  this  peculiar  people  with 
regret  that  we  have  left  unfinished  many  of  the  finest  and 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  society  and  their  pursuits — 
and,  with  proper  apologies  for  all  deficiencies,  we  must  adopt 
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the  distich  which  conclades  a  rhythmical  description  of  Lon- 
don, of  which,  though,  all  that  we  happen  to  remember  is  all 
that  is  material  to  our  purpose.  The  author  closes  that  de- 
scription by  saying : 

"  Many  a  bareaiii,  ifyou'd  strike  it : 
Thifl  is  London  I    How  d'ye  lik«  it  f *' 


ABT,  lY.-PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

OEOLOOY     AND    NATURAL     HISTORY    OF    LOUISIANA DRAINAGE    AND 

LKVKES YELLOW      FEVER     ENGENDERED       OR      PREVENTED— 

HEALTH    OF    NEW-ORLEANS. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Cartwright,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
far-famed  of  the  Southwestern  writers,  has  recently  read  a 
paper  before  the  New-Orleans  Academy  of  Science,  which 
afterward  appeared  in  the  New-Orleans  Delta,  embracing 
some  very  curious  and  interesting  speculations  in  relation  to 
the  natural  history,  geology,  health,  &c.,  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Southwest.  • 

Having  furnished  through  our  pages  most  of  the  valuable 
papers  which  this  gentleman  has,  from  time  to  time,  made 
public  (and  one  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  work  entitled 
**  Industrial  Resources"),  we  feel  it  to  be  equally  a  duty  and 
.  a  privilege  to  condense,  or  extract  largely,  from  the  present 
paper. 

Dr.  Cartwright  considers  that  there  are  archeeological  and 
geological  curiosities  in  Louisiana,  worthy  of  a  trip  across  the 
ocean  to  inspect ;  and  adopts  the  view  of  Professor  Thomassy, 
that  many  of  the  islands  upon  our  seacoast  are  of  a  volcanic 
origin,  and  were  formerly  a  lake  of  fire.  Under  the  city  of 
New- Orleans  will  be  found,  he  says,  six  valuable  books  of 
chronicles,  in  the  shape  of  six  cypress  forests,  superposed  in 
regular  layers  ;  every  year  in  the  flight  of  centuries  being  indi- 
cated on  the  subterranean  trees. 

Nowhere  more  than  in  Louisiana  is  it  important  that  science 
should  be  represented  in  every  plan  of  internal  improvement ; 
and  the  fearful  losses  which  are  entailed  by  our  defective  sys- 
tem of  leveeing  should  admonish  us  of  the  fact.  The  physician, 
the  geologist,  the  hydrographer,  the  chemist,  the  microscopist, 
the  botanist,  and  the  geologist,  should  accompany  the  civil  en- 
gineer into  the  field.  Here  Dr.  Cartwright  reaches  a  subject 
which  is  especially  a  favorite  with  him.  He  finds  the  true 
month  of  the  Mississippi  at  Ship  Island,  the  approaches  ta 
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which  by  Bayoa  Terre  Aax  Boeuf  and  HaDohao  the  goTem- 
meot  has  closed.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  less  now  than  100  years  i^o,  as  is  shown  by  tl^e  oldest 
charts,  and  it  is  always  least  when  the  water  of  the  river  is 
high! 

*'The  Missisfflppi  River,  from  Uie  Gulf  to  New-Orleans,  is  deep  enough 
to  float  the  heaviest  vessels  known  to  commerce ;  for  instance,  the  East- 
Indiamen.  Such  large  vessels  as  the  East-Indiamen  could  transport 
freight  from  New- Orleans  to  Europe  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper, 
than  the  smaller  vessels  which  can  be  got  over  the  bar  at  Sandy 
Hook  can  transport  it  from  New- York  to  Liverpool.  But  certain 
mud  banks,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  high,  obstruct  the  pass- 
way  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  effectu- 
ally excluding  vessels  of  heavy  draught.  If  it  were  pos>il)le  to  re- 
move them,  nothing  could  prevent  their  being  speedily  formed  again 
by  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  river. 

*^  It  is  believed  that  a  thorough  hydrographical  and  geological  sur- 
vey would  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  getting  large  sea  vessels 
into  the  river  through  the  collateral  aqueducts  called  colmales — con« 
trivances  to  put  water  under  the  will  of  man,  and  which  M.  Thorn- 
assy,  a  distinguished  hydraulic  engineer  of  France,  has  come  from 
Italy  and  Holland,  where  they  are  in  use,  to   introduce  in  Louisiana. 

'M^ut  if  this  could  not  bo  done,  the  heiivy  sea-vessels  could  at  least 
anchor  in  Ship  Island  harbor,  and  communicate  with  the  city  by 
means  of  lighters,  conducted  into  and  out  of  the  river  hy  coimcUes,  So 
expensive  is  the  foreign  trade  of  New-Orleans  in  the  small  carriers, 
which  can  be  got  over  the  shallow  bars  at  the  Balize,  that  nothing 
saves  it  from  annihilation  but  the  cheap  transportation  the  river  it- 
self affords  to  the  products  of  the  Mississippi  Valley." 

One  great  cause  of  the  continual  breaking  of  the  levees  of 
the  river  is  found,  Dr.  Cartwright  says,  in  the  burrowing  of 
craw-fish,  which  build  their  houses  on  the  base  of  the  levee 
next  the  river  for  convenience  of  catching  fish,  shrimps,  &c., 
and  when  the  water  rises,  they  burrow  through  to  save  them- 
selves from  being  drowned.  The  microscope  having  proved  the 
efficiency  of  sugar  cane  juice  in  destroying  infusorial  insects,  it 
has  suggested  the  idea  of  applying  it  to  the  destruction  of 
craw-fi«h,  and  many  miles  of  coast  are  now  protected  by  put- 
ting bagasse,  or  crushed  sugar  cane,  at  the  base  of  the  levees. 
Dr.  Cartwright,  it  is  known,  has  vn'itten  some  curious  and 
valuable  essays  upon  the  sanitary  influences  of  sugar.  What 
he  now  says  upon  the  subject  of  health  is  so  interesting,  that  we 
cannot  consent  to  abridge  it : 

"Health. — ^The  injury  to  health,  from  the  breaking  of  a  levee  and 
the  consequent  inundation  of  a  large  district  of  country  previously 
dry,  is  not  confined  to  one  season,  but  extends  through  many.  It 
may  not  be  perceived  at  all  during  the  year  of  its  occurrence.     The 
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reason  is,  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  balance  or  an  equilibrium  in  erery 
healthy  locality  among  the  plants  and  animals  adapted  to  that  local- 
ity— the  several  species  of  orginized  beings  therein  being  dependent 
on  one  another  for  their  health,  sustenance,  and  existence. 

*'  The  inundation  of  an  extensive  portion  of  Lower  Louisiana,  by  the 
breaking  of  a  levee,  necessarily  destroys  some  species  of  plants  and 
animals,  disturbs  the  equilibrium  among  the  various  members,  and 
thereby  converts  a  most  healthy  region  into  a  sickly  one.  So  well 
balanced  was  everything  in  Louisiana  from  its  first  discovery  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  that  all  the  hi<«torians  and  travellers  who 
yisited  it — and  they  were  very  numerous — were  unanimous,  through 
a  period  of  time  exceeding  a  hundred  years,  in  according  to  it  the 
highest  degree  of  salubrity.  Du  Pratz^s  three  volumes  of  history  were 
published  more  than  a  century  ago — 1758.  He  agrees  with  La 
Harpe«  the  agent  of  the  French  government,  who  arrived  in  Louisiana, 
i^i  1718,  remained  five  years,  spent  most  of  the  time  in  New-Or- 
leans  and  its  vicinity,  and  kept  a  regular  journal,  showing  that  the  air 
was  salubrious,  and  the  inhabitants  entirely  exempt  from  the  fevers 
which  desolated  other  parts  of  North  America.  Lozieres  visited  Lou- 
isiana twice,  and  wrote  two  volumes,  nearly  fifty  years  after  Du 
Pratz.  He  confesses  his  inability  to  account  for  the  remarkable 
healthfulness  of  the  country  and  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants. 
Robin,  who  travelled  three  years  in  LouiMuna,  and  who  published 
the  results  of  his  travels  (3  vols.,  Paris,  18D7),  notices  not  only  the 
freedom  of  the  inhabitants  from  acute  diseases,  but  their  almost  en- 
tire exemption  from  those  dreadful  chronic  maladies  which  so 
greatly  afflict  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Count  deVer- 
genne«,  in  his  Memoir  on  Louisiana,  adds  his  testimony  in  £ivor  of 
its  healthfulness.  Dr.  Dowler  found  all  the  above-mentioned  works 
in  the  State  Library  prior  to  its  removal  to  Baton  llouge. 

"  We  have  only  to  look  into  the  mimic  oceans  made  of  glass,  now 
so  fashionable  an  amusement  of  the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  to  under- 
stand, at  a  glance,  why  lower  Louisiana,  after  having  been  regarded 
for  upward  of  a  hundred  years  as  one  of  the  most  healthy  regions 
of  the  world,  should  have  lost  its  reputation  abroad  to  so  great  a  de- 
gree that  the  people  of  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  Mississippi 
▼alley  are  tapping  the  river  by  railroads^  under  fears  that  if  they  trade 
with  New-Orleans  they  will  almost  necessarily  perish  with  disease ; 
yet  Dr.  Dowler's  Necropolis  of  New-Orleans  proves  that  human 
life  was  formerly  more  secure  in  it  than  in  any  other  city. 

*•  One  look  into  those  mimic  oceans  shows  Louisiana  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  hand  of  man  went  to  work  in  executing  an  imperfect  sys-* 
tcm  of  internal  improvements,  thereby  disturbing  the  healthful  equi- 
librium previously  exisiing  among  the  meiiibcrs  of  organized  nature 
within  its  boundaries.  Another  look  into  these  mimic  oceans,  after 
some  officious  interference  has  disturbed  the  equilibrium  among  the 
marine  plants  and  animals  therein,  will  show  the  woes  unnumbered, 
which  the  levee  builders.  State  and  City  authorities,  refusing  to  be 
guided  by  the  light  of  science,  have  brought  upon  New-Orleans  and 
Louisiana. 
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"  The  warm,  moist  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  delta 
are  highly  favorable  to  the  generation  and  existence  of  an  abundant 
flora  and  fauna,  which  do  not  thrive  so  well,  or  are  not  to  be  found 
in  higher  latitudes  and  altitudes.  The  waters  are  literally  covered 
with  aquatic  plants,  and  the  animals,  though  of  small  size,  are  exu- 
berantly abundant.  When  a  microscope  of  high  power  is  brought  to 
aid  the  eye,  a  new  and  beautiful  world,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
animal  and  vegetable  life  in  its  most  gorgeous  farms,  opens  to  the 
beholder's  vision. 

^'  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that,  in  most  other  countries,  a  few  square 
rods  of  stagnant  water,  as  that  of  a  mill-pond,  occasionally  scatters 
pestilence  in  its  neighborhood.  There  are  no  living  organisms  to  con- 
sume the  impurities  of  stagnant  pools  in  a  high  latitude,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter — nothing  to  cause  organic  life  to  bound  into  being ; 
hence  those  unconsumed  impurities,  though  small  in  amount,  are 
sufficient  to  contaminate  the  air  a  mile  or  more  around  a  mill-pond. 
The  healthy  piny  woods  of  the  South  are  apt  to' become  very  sickly 
in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  in  the  vicinity  of  obstructed  water- 
courses or  stagnant  pools,  the  soil  being  too  barren  to  impart  to  the 
water  the  fertilizing  properties  which  aquatic  plants  require,  or  the 
elements  on  which  the  microscopic  organisms  feed.  The  diseases  called 
zymotic,  are  the  natural  consequences  of  a  deficiency  of  organized 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  to  consume  the  impurities ;  hence  bilious, 
intermittent,  and  congestive  fevers  scourge  the  people  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  marsh,  or  a  mill-pond,  or  a  handful  of  decaying  animal  or  vege- 
table matter,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Louisiana,  although 
surrounded  with  stagnant  water,  swamps,  marsha<^  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  in  {rreat  abundance,  in  every  stage  of  decomposition, 
continued  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  vigorous  health,  and  were  almost 
entirely  exempt  from  malarious  and  zymotic  diseases,  for  a  period  of 
a  hundred  years  or  more. 

"  Dr.  McFarlane  and  Judge  Gaiennie  both  bear  witness  to  the 
fact,  that  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  some  thirty-five  years  ago, 
residing  in  that  portion  of  the  city  where  Poydras  Market  now  stands, 
enjoyed  excellent  health,  although  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
s?ix  whole  squares  of  filth,  and  a  thousand  hogs  wallowing  therein! 
But  every  square  inch  of  that  filth,  if  it  belike  the  filth  of  the  gut- 
ters and  sewers  of  the  city  at  the  present  time,  was  swarming  with 
microscopic,  animal,  and  vegetable  life,  sufficient  to  consume  its  de- 
leterious elements.  The  microscope  demonstrates  that  the  foulest 
water,  filled  with  the  most  abominable  filth,  speedily  becomes  pure 
and  sweet,  if  it  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  infusorial  and  crypto- 
gamic  organisms,  which  it  always  does  in  this  city,  as  Professor  Rid- 
dell,  who  made  the  discovery,  has  verified  by  actual  demonstration, 
aided  by  the  microscope." 

Dr.  Cartwright  thinks  that  yellow  fever  may  be  prevented 
from  extending,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  small-pox,  viz., 
by  insulating  it ;  that  is,  surrounding  it  with  insusceptible  per- 
sons.     To  do  this  ho  would  allow  no  person  except  the  accli- 
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mated^  under  pain  of  the  workhouse,  to  have  connection  with 
the  shipping,  as  laborers,  etc.,  during  the  season  of  hot 
weather. 

In  order  to  effect  a  more  thorough  drainage  of  New-Orleans, 
so  essential  to  health  and  comfort,  he  proposes  that  the  ditches 
be  enlarged,  instead  of  attention  being  exclusively  given  to 
the  drainage  of  the  swamps  in  the  rear.  This  is  the  course 
pursued  upon  the  plantations,  which  is  always  successful. 

By  means  of  colmaieSy  the  most  extensive  drainage  could  be 
effected  in  Louisiana,  at  small  expense.  These  are  artificial 
aqueducts,  with  contrivances  to  put  water  under  effectual 
control,  as  explained  in  the  letter  of  the  Dutch  engineer  to 
Professor  Thomassy,  given  in  a  late  number  of  the  Review. 
Thus,  by  throwing  the  water  over  the  fields,  and  regulating  its 
stay  and  Its  deposits,  great  power  would  be  exercised  in  en- 
riching and  raising  the  soil,  etc. 

Dr.  Cartwright  would  apply  the  system  of  colmates  to  what 
he  calls  "  Malay  Louisiana,"  or  that  extensive  shaking  prairie, 
reaching  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Balize,  and  spreading  out 
almost  indefinitely.  For  a  distance  of  80  miles,  the  Missis- 
sippi is  allowed  to  carry  its  invaluable  sediment  past  that 
prairie,  to  throw  it  into  the  sea,  or  raise  bars  for  the  obstruc- 
tion of  our  commerce  !  A  territory  large  as  Delaware  could 
here  be  speedily  reclaimed  to  the  uses  of  man.  The  term 
Malay  is  applied  by  him  to  the  region,  because  its  inhabitants 
are  generally  such.  They  reside  on  the  banks  of  the  natural 
canals,  living  in  houses  made  of  slender  posts  and  palmetto 
leaves,  and*  feeding  upon  fish,  etc. 

What  the  Doctor  says  upon  the  generation  of  yellow  fever 
in  New-Orleans,  and  its  connection  with  the  insect  world,  is 
so  novel  and  peculiar,  that  we  give  it  entire : 

"  The  Yelix)w  Fever — How  Caused — Ever  rince  the  yellow 
fever  has  become  such  a  terrible  plague  to  New-Orleanp,  there  ban 
been  an  incessant  war  waged  against  filtb,  which  has  proved  to  be 
most  expensive  to  the  tax-payers,  and  worse  than  useless  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  that  disease.  Almost  every  measure  taken  to  prevent 
yellow  fever  in  New- Orleans  has  been  dictated  by  the  exploded  the- 
ories of  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  last  century.  The  obso- 
lete ideas  of  contagion  and  non-contagion  have  alternately  ruled, 
and  both  have  failed,  because  neither  is  true. 

"  For  a  great  many  years  past,  tlie  sediment  in  the  gutte*^  and 
sewers  has  been  condemned  as  filth,  and  its  removal  strictly  enjoined. 
It  is  accordingly  shoveled  out  on  each  side  of  the  streets  every  day, 
and  left  to  dry  in  the  sun,  when  it  is  carted  off.  If  the  microscope 
hfiid  been  consulted,  it  would  have  proved  that  every  shovelful  of  the 
alleged  filth  contains  more  living  beings,  in  the  form  of  ininsoria^ 
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than  there  are  inhabitants  on  the  globe,  abundan  tij  supplied  with 
microscopic  flora,  to  afford  them  mistenance.  Theee  living  infasoria 
and  living  cryptogamia  are  not  filth,  because,  when  put  in  the  foulest 
water,  they  speedily  purify  it ;  but  the  dead  infusoria  and  dead  tnyp- 
togamia,  killed  by  exposure  to  the  sun  on  the  sidewalk,  are  filth,  and 
cannot  fail  to  load  the  air  with  foul  exhalations  from  their  decompo- 
sition under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  sediment  would  fill  up  the  gutters,  and  render  them  useless 
as  drains,  unless  shoveled  out  as  fast  as  it  accumulates.  Hydrody- 
namics is  full  of  powers — stronger  than  the  spade — to  remove  it,  if 
its  laws  were  studied  and  put  in  force.  It  would  remove  the  sedi- 
ment out  of  the  gutters  and  sewers,  and  would  not  destroy  the  micro- 
scopic flora  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  in  the  streets,  with  the  count- 
less myriads  of  organized  animals  which  feed  upon  it,  to  die,  putrefy, 
and  contaminate  the  air,  but  would  move  it  rapidly  through  the 
gutters  and  sewers,  by  throwing  into  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
Mississippi  river  water,  the  purest  water  in  the  world.  Thb  can 
readily  be  done,  as  the  surface  of  the  water  is  at  all  times  nearly  as 
high  SL?,  and  about  half  the  year  higher  than,  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
there  is  in  the  rear  of  the  city  sufficient  hydraulic  power  to  pump  it 
into  the  canals  leading  into  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

**It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  worid  will  immediately  receive 
all  the  truths  revealed  by  the  microscope,  and  act  upon  them.  An 
authority,  older  than  the  microscope,  declared  the  existence  of  a  tree, 
"  which,  when  cast  into  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah,  the  waters  were 
made  sweet."  Moses  does  not  say  that  the  tree  grows  everywhere, 
or  that  in  and  of  itself  it  sweetened  the  waters.  He  simply  announ- 
ces, as  a  truth,  the  existence  in  nature  of  such  a  tree  growing  at 
Marah.  No  one  seems  to  have  believed  him  literally,  or  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  abroad  into  nature  to  find  it;  yet,  virtu- 
ally, such  a  tree,  though  branchless  and  rootless,  but  not  leafless,  has 
been  discovered  by  Professor  J.  L.  Riddell,  as  really  existing  in  na- 
ture, and  growing  abundantly  in  New- Orleans.  Professor  Biddell 
does  not  say  that  the  tree  which  he  discovered,  and  named  oscilfaria, 
grows  in  all  putrescent  places,  or  that,  in  and  of  itself,  it  sweetens 
and  purifies  the  foul  and  bitter  waters  of  the  sewers  and  gutters ;  but 
he  does  say  that  it  grows  in  New- Orleans,  and  the  waters  are  made 
sweet  and  pure,  in  a  short  time,  in  all  instances  where  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  oscillmia,  and  the  animals  feeding  on  it  In  the 
hot  season  of  the  year  very  dense  forests  of  the  microscopic  tree, 
called  oscillariaf  are  found  growing  in  the  sewers  and  gutters  of  New- 
Orleans.  Numberless  animals,  of  different  specie?,  herbivorous  and 
carnivorous,  are  seen  roaming  through  those  forests.  So  close  to- 
gether do  the  trees  stand,  that  the  larger  animals  have  difficulty  in 
penetrating  the  forests.  The  trees  themselves,  instead  of  lieing  dry 
and  dead,  actually  seem  to  possess  exquisite  sensibility,  exceeding 
that  of  the  sensitive  plant ;  and  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  they 
manifest  some  degree  of  intelligence  /  Thus,  they  quiver  and  wince 
at  the  approach  and  touch  of  the  herbivorous  animals  which  feed 
upon  them,  while  they  manifest  little  or  no  sensitiveness  at  all  to* 
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ward  the  fiercer  caraivora  inhabiting  the  forests,  the  latter  often 
climbing  up  the  trees  to  avoid  their  foes,  or  simply  for  the  pleasure 
of  taking  a  ride  in  the  tree-tops,  which  are  constantly  waving  from 
side  to  side. 

'^  The  oscillaria,  which  is  a  genus  pertaining  to  the  natural  order 
algse,  largely  predominates  in  the  microscopic  forests  of  the  gutters 
and  sowers  of  New-Orleans ;  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that 
that  alone  sweetens  and  purifies  the  waters,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
vegetable  growth,  and  the  microscopic  fauna.  The  latter  may  have 
inhabited  the  trees  at  Marah,  and  have  been  the  principal  agents  in 
sweetening  its  bitter  waters.  Nor  is  it  material  to  know  whether 
the  virtue  to  purify  the  water  resides  in  the  oscillaria  itself,  in  other 
flora  associated  with  it,  or  the  animals  feeding  upon  it ;  in  either 
case,  its  forests  should  be  spared.  Those  who  do  not  believe  in 
Moses,  or  the  microscope,  have  had  time  to  learn  in  the  dear  school 
of  experience,  that  the  destruction  of  the  forests  of  oscillaria,  with 
all  the  animals  contained  therein,  under  the  filth  ordinance,  cannot 
prevent,  but  may  have  caused  the  yellow  fever, 

"  The  connection  of  geology  and  natural  history,  with  the  health 
of  man,  beast,  insect,  and  vegetation,  was  typified  by  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  What  is  a  crevasse,  but  a  smiting  of  the  waters,  and  turning 
them  to  blood,  as  far  as  many  species,  families,  and  tribes  of  plants 
and  animals  are  concerned  t  Any  physical  cause  which  greatly  dis- 
turbs the  equilibrium  among  plants  and  animals,  of  any  locality, 
may  breed  a  plap:ue  of  some  kind  or  otiier.  Greologists  have  dis- 
covered, in  the  fresh  water  portion  of  Louisiana,  many  flora  and 
testacea,  common  to  salt  water.  They  flourish  there  from  the  saline 
particles  in  the  earth.  A  crevasse,  by  pouring  upon  them  for  months 
in  succession  a  large  body  of  fresh  water,  causes  great  numbers  of 
them  to  become  sickly,  or  to  perish.  The  rich  and  fresh  deposit 
lefl  by  the  waters  of  the  creva<*se,  calls  into  being  myriads  of  purely 
fresh-water  worms,  insects,  and  infusoria,  and  cryptogamic  organisms, 
doomed  to  inevitable  destruction  as  soon  as  terrene  dynamics  imparts 
to  the  earth  its  former  saline  properties— causing  plagues  from  their 
putrefaction,  until  the  healthful  equilibrium  among  the  plants  and 
animals,  natural  to  the  locality,  can  be  restored. 

"  Since  a  succession  of  crevasses  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of 
New-Orleans,  and  filth  and  trash  have  been  used  to  fill  up  swamp 
lots,  thereby  obstructing  the  natural  current  of  the  rain  water,  the 
yellow  fever  has  put  on  wings.  To  clip  them,  and  drive  pestilence 
out  of  the  land,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  what  works  are  re- 
quired to  give  a  good  drainage,  and  to  secure  a  permanent  equilib- 
rium in  organized  life,  in  such  a  locality  as  New-Orleans  and  its 
vicinity,  between  fresh  water  and  salt,  and  on  a  plateau  of  high  land 
and  swamp.  The  Sauve  Crevasse,  by  converting  the  brackUh  water 
of  the  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Borgne  into  fresh,  and  those  of  the 
Mississippi  Sound  into  brackish,  sickened  the  fish  and  oysters,  and 
made  them  very  unwholesome  articles  of  food — causing  cholera  and 
yellow  fever  in  many  of  those  who  ate  them.  A  fish  dinner,  in  sum- 
mer, was  apt  to  result  in  a  severe  attack  of  yellow  fever,  and  an 
oyster  supper  in  the  fall  and  winter,  in  cholera.  GoOqIc 
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''  Disease  requires  a  nidus  for  its  incubation,  in  the  animal  econ- 
omy.     Unwholesome  food  and  drinks  taken  into  the  stomach,  and 
the  respiration  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  throw  into  the  economj  the 
materials  out  of  which  it  constructs  its  nidus.      The  zjmotic  germs 
of  some  disease  or  other  will  seldom  be  wanting  to   supply  the  nest, 
when  once  formed.     The  yellow  fever,  in  New-Orleans,  is  generated, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  in  the  following  manner :  Unacclimated 
persons,  just  from  a  long  sea-voyage,  mostly  from  Ireland  and  Grer- 
many,  with  scorbutic  blood  loosening  their  teeth  and  corroding  their 
gums,  and  with  the  contagion  of  European  typhus  or  ship  fever  ad- 
hering to  their  garments,  crowd  around   the  ships  and  steamboats 
entering  the  port,  to  hire  themselves  to  load  and  unload  the  vessels, 
and  to  perform  all  manner  of  drudgery  work  on  the  levee,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.      They  do  so  because  they  can  get  higher 
wages  for  work  done  in  the  hot  sun,  on  the  levee,  or  in  the  filthy 
holds  of  ships,  than  for  other  kind  of  labor,  where  they  would  not 
be  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  to  a  putrescent  atmosphere.      It  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  the  ships  come  from   the  West  Indies,  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, France,  Germany,  or  Great  Britain  ;  whether  the  steamboats 
are  from  Galveston,  in  Texas,  or  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania ;  or 
whether  the  vessels  be  the  common  flatboats  from  the  upper  country, 
laden  with  corn  or  other  Western  produce,  in  a  damaged  condition ; 
in  either  case,  the  wages  of  labor  is  death  to'  the  unacclimated  ;  be- 
cause such  labor,  performed  by  such  unacclimated  individuals,  gener- 
ates the  yellow  fever  in  their  systems.     The  first  cases,  in  1853,  were 
generated  by  immigrants  on  board  of  ships  from  Europe,  which  bad 
not  touched  at  any  infected  port.      The  zymotic  germs,  when  once 
generated,  arc  not  slow  to  seek  a  nidus  in  other  unacclimated  per- 
sons, which  is  found  in  the  families  and  associates  of  those  laborers 
who  have  been  employed  on  the  levee  and  the  shipping.      To  save 
rents,  this  class  of  people  huddle  together  in  dilapidated  tenements, 
mostly  sleeping  on  the  floor,  which  they  literally  cover,  at  night«     In 
some  seasons,  as  in  that  of  1857,  the  disease  is  entirely  confined  to 
this  class  of  persons,  in  some  particular  district     That  year  it  killed 
ninety-nine  of  them,  and  did  not  extend  to  other  classes,  or  go  be- 
yond a  small  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tchoupitoulas  Market. 
Such  has  been  its  character,  at  most  of  its  visitations — a  local  mal- 
ady of  a  very  limited  duration — confined  chiefly  to  some  particular 
district  of  the  city,  and  to  particular  classes  of  individuals.     Bui  in 
1853,  1855,  and  1858,  iU  germs  seem  to  have  put  on  wings,  because 
it  flew  in  ewerj  direction,  sparing  no  other  class  of  individuals  than 
the  well  acclimated.     What  gave  its  zymotic  germs  wings  ?     Was  it 
a  pestilential  state  of  the  atmoephere  in  the  city  produced  by  the  dead 
animals  and  fllth  carted  out  on  the  back  lots,  obstructing  the  exit  of 
the  rain  water  to  the  swamp  ?  or  a  more  general  vitiation  of  the  air, 
caused  by  the  numerous  crevasses  which  have  occurred  of  late  years, 
producing  a  loss  of  balance  among  the  members  of  organized  life  in 
the  country  on  the  lower  stem  of  the  Mississippi  river  !     AVas  it  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  oscillaria,  and  the  death  and  putrcfacticn 
of  the  immense  and  inconceivable  number  of  animals  inhabiting  its 
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aquatic^  microscopic  forests  t  Was  it  some  terrene  poison^  forced 
into  the  atmosphere  by  geological  dynamics,  or  brought  np  by  the 
electricity  of  the  earth,  by  deeply  wounding  the  earth  with  mattock 
and  spade,  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year!  Or  was  it  owing  to  the 
engrafting  of  the  communicable  jail  or  ship  fever  of  Europe,  upon 
the  yellow  typhus  of  America,  by  the  foreign  immigrants?  The  solu- 
tion of  the  above  questions  it«,  fortunately,  not  of  paramount  import- 
ance, because  the  yellow  fever,  in  its  fearful  spreading  form,  can  be 
with  as  much  certainty  prevented,  as  small-pox,  and  by  means  as 
#tmp^  and  as  cheap.'* 


ART.  T.-LIBEBrA  AND  THE  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

NO.  I. 

Quite  an  elaborate  document  has  been  recently  prepared,  by 
the  well-known  agriculturist  and  writer,  Edmund  Ruffin,  of 
Virginia,  of  which  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  an 
early  copy,  entitled  **  African  Colonization  tin  veiled." 

Mr.  RufHn  will  not  need  to  be  informed  by  us,  in  the  present 
article,  that  our  views  are  entirely  coincident  with  his  own, 
in  this  matter,  as  we  have,  on  several  occasions,  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  Review,  combated  the  colonization  movement 
very  earnestly,  as  one  calculated  to  entail  mischief  rather  than 
good  ;  in  that — 

First, — It  tended  to  promote  new  emancipations,  rather  than 
to  provide  an  asylum,  as  its  advocates  asserted,  for  the  existing 
free  blacks,  who  were  the  last  to  avail  themselves  of  its  pro- 
posed advantages. 

Second, — It  held  out  promises  for  Africa,  which  were  never 
to  be  realized,  since  the  colony,  sustained  at  enormous  expense, 
exhibits,  after  nearly  forty  years'  experiment,  no  self-sustaining 
vitality. 

In  proof  of  these  propositions,  we  pointed  to  the  official  re- 
ports and  statistics  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  testimony  of  un- 
prejudiced persons,  not  in  its  interest,  who  have,  from  time  to 
time,  visited  Liberia. 

In  particular,  in  a  note  to  the  Compendium  of  the  Census^ 
page  63,  we  stated  that  while  7,592  persons  had  been  sent  to 
the  colony  up  to  1852,  the  report  for  that  year  fixed  the  entire 
population  at "  about  6,000  or  7,000,"  a  decline  of  one  in  seven, 
instead  of  a  duplication,  as  would  have  been  the  result,  or 
even  a  triplication,  under  any  propitious  state  of  things  ;  and 
that  of  these  7,592  emigrants,  onlj/  one  seventeenth  part  were 
from  the  non-slaveholding  Slates,  and  much  more  than  half  were 
emancipated  with  a  view  to  colonization  I 

Having  said  this  much,  we  are  prepared  to  give  the  right 
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hand  to  Mr.  Ruffin,  in  his  expos6,  which  we  shall  proceod  to 
present  to  our  readers,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  some  rb- 
grets  at  having  to  disagree  with  so  many  amiable  and  excel- 
lent gentlemen  at  the  South,  who  have  been,  from  the  noblest 
motives,  the  main  props  and  pillars  of  the  association.  The 
subject  will  be  presented  in  the  April,  May,  June,  and  July 
numbers  of  the  Review,  under  the  following  heads  : — 

Art,  I — "  Influences  operating  to  originate  and  aid  the  African  Cdonizatum  move^ 
ment,  and  the  avowed  designs,  but  main  operations  of  the  Society,  and  tendency  of 
its  policy." 

Art,  II. — "  General  operations  of  the  Colonization  Society,  in  planting  and  maintain' 
ing  the  colony  of  Liberia ,  and  the  general  results ;  the  progress  of  emigration,  and 
alleged  prosperous  condition  of  the  colonists," 

Art.  Ill — "  Actual  condition  of  Liberia ;  results  of  negro  indej^endence ;  the  true 
causes ;  climate  of  Liberiaj  as  affecting  the  health  of  the  colonists ;  negro  adom- 
zation  impossible ;  and  how  it  may  be  possible  to  save  and  utilize  Liberia." 

Art.  IV. — "  Confirmatory  evidence  from  Libcrian  records ;  and  cost  of  the  colony  and 
republic  to  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

The  recent  debate  in  Congress  over  the  appropriation  to  pro- 
vide means  of  support  in  Liberia,  for  returned  Africans,  has 
aroused  new  and  anxious  feelings  throughout  the  South ;  for 
if  Congress  can  apply  $75,000  to  this  purpose,  they  can  apply 
seven  millions,  and  seventy  millions,  should  in  time  the  rapa- 
cious demands  of  the  abolitionists,  who  will  be  enlisted  in  the 
movement,  when  it  assumes  a  money  aspect,  exact  it. — [Ed. 

TUK   INFLUENCES  WHICH  OPERATED   TO   ORIGINATE,    AND   TO   AID 
THE   AFKICAN   COLONIZATION  MOVEMENT. 

The  American  Revolution  was  the  fertile  source  of  the  best  growth 
and  fruition  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  the  establishment  and  security  of 
individual  rights,  which  have  since  made  such  great  advances,  not 
only  in  America,  but  in  Europe.  But  while  great  political  truths 
were  worked  out  by  great  minds,  and  were  put  in  practical  operation 
by  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  and  great  and  invaluable 
results  for  human  liberty,  improvement,  and  happiness,  were  thus 
achieved,  there  also  sprang  up  accompanying  errors,  of  reasoning  and 
of  doctrine,  which  since  have  brought  evil  fruits,  and  threaten  disas- 
trous consequences.  In  the  great  and  general  fermentation  of  opin- 
ions and  doctrines,  the  foul  and  feculent  matters  which  were  thrown 
up,  did  not  subsequently  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  remain  concealed 
and  harmless  dregs,  but  remained  upon  and  among,  and  served  to  adul- 
terate and  debase  the  great  and  iKist  products  of  the  general  process. 
The  widest  and  purest  of  reformers,  by  the  heat  of  their  zeal  to  op- 
pose evil,  are  often  urged  to  press  their  doctrines  beyond  the  proper 
limits  ihat  both  truth  and  expediency  would  prescribe.  Thus  it  has 
happened  that  the  superfluities  and  excesses  of  theoretical  opinions, 
and  erroneous  deductions,  of  the  great  founders  of  American  freedom. 
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to  which  the  originators  themselTes  attached  too  little  importance  to 
seratinize  severely,  and  which,  in  their  times,  were  of  no  practical  ap- 
plication or  use,  have  since  heen  applied  in  practice,  by  smaller  and 
baser  minds,  and  threaten  a  harvest  of  evil  that  may  outweigh  many 
of  the  practical,  designed,  and  great  benefits  which  our  country  and 
the  world  owe  to  the  wbe  and  great  men  who  commenced  and  car- 
ried through  the  American  Revolution. 

The  most  injurious,  in  their  consequences,  of  such  erroneous  de- 
ductions from  true  principles  and  sound  propositions,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  now  generally  received  doctrines  of  the  equal  natural  rights, 
and  political  rights,  of  all  the  male  citizens  or  members  of  a  free  or 
republican  government — or  that  every  man  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
the  right  to  exercise  an' equal  influence  in  the  direction  of  all  public 
affiiirs,  and  of  the  government  of  the  country.  The  next,  and  a  legiti- 
mate deduction  from  the  admission  of  this  now  popular  doctrine, 
would  be,  that  every  woman  has  natural,  and  ought  to  have  political 
rights,  equal  with  those  of  men.  And  this  doctrine  is  already  enter- 
tained, and  has  made  much  progress,  in  the  Northern  States  of  this 
Confederation.  There,  together  with  every  other  heresy  of  doctrine, 
in  politics,  morals,  and  religion,  the  cause  of  "  woman's  rights"  has 
numerous  and  zealous  advocates — though  no  one  has  raised  his  or  her 
approving  voice,  in  the  more  conservative  and  sober-minded  Southern 
States.  It  is  also  in  the  Northern  or  non-slaveholding  States,  that 
the  worst  consequences  of  the  claimed  equal  rights  of  men  are  re- 
alized. For  this  doctrine  is  now  established  in  all  their  constitutions 
of  government,  and  all  political  power  is  thereby  vested  in  the  major- 
ity of  the  adult  male  population.  Such  majority — and  usually  many 
more  than  a  majority — of  every  great  community,  or  country,  must, 
of  necessity,  consist  of  very  ignorant,  and,  also,  for  a  large  por- 
tion, of  unprincipled  or  debased  and  vicious  individuals — and  who, 
also,  because  of  their  poverty,  have  but  little  interest  in  the  financial 
policy  anvl  welfare  of  their  country.  To  this  mere  numerical  major- 
ity, without  regard  to  the  qualification  or  fitness  of  the  members  to 
judge,  or  direct,  has  been  surrendered  the  political  power  of  every  one 
of  ^e  Northern  States.  But,  as  the  makers  of  the  constitutions  of  gov- 
ernment well  knew,  the  great  mass,  ostensibly  or  nominally  invested 
with  all  the  political  power  of  the  State,  cannot  possibly  exercise  it, 
or  avail  themselves  of  their  constitutional  rights,  even  for  a  single 
day — and  they  hasten  to  yield  the  exercise  of  power,  and  also  the 
entire  direction  of  themselves,  with  blind  faith  and  servile  obedience, 
to  the  interested  demagogues  who  will  most  successfully  flatter  their 
ignorance,  and  who  can  best  agree  with  each  other  to  share  among 
themselves,  the  political  power  and  public  plunder,  which  are  thus 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  so-called  "  sovereign  people,**  and 
masters  of  the  so-called  "  servants  of  the  people."  In  the  Southern 
States,  the  more  recently  formed,  or  **  reformed,"  constitutions  of 
government,  are  no  better,  in  this  respect,  than  those  of  the  Northern 
States — or  so  far  as  their  operation  was  designed  by  "  reforming  " 
demagogues,  and  as  their  powers  are  expressed  in  words.  But  in 
these  Southern  States  we  fortunately  possess — and  thereby  have  been 
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mainly  protected  from  this  flood  of  eril — a  barrier  and  safeguard  more 
effectual  for  defence  than  any  written  constitutions,  or  than  this 
theory  of  equal  political  rights  is  powerful  for  evil  aggression.  Moat 
fortunately,  for  the  preservation  of  the  political  freedom  and  safety  oi 
all  of  the  ruling  class,  known  as  citizens  by  the  constitution,  the  low- 
est, and  necessarily  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  class  in  the 
South,  are  not,  as  in  the  North,  citizens  and  voters,  but  are  negro 
slaves,  who  have  no  political  rights.  Thus,  much  the  greatest 
amount  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  carelessness  for  the  public  weal,  is 
entirely  excluded  from  all  direction  of  or  influence  upon  public 
affairs,  and  from  every  political  function.  And  by  this  one  great 
conservative  measure  of  exclusion,  in  the  slavebolding  States,  the 
popular  vote  and  action  are  as  much  purified  and  exalted,  as  could  be 
in  the  so-called  '*  free  States,"  by  any  constitutional  provbion  that 
would  serve  to  designate,  and  exclude  from  the  polls,  the  worst  and 
most  d^adcd  half  of  its  male  population.  Such  free  or  republican 
governments  as  the  Southern  States  would  present,  if  all  tkeir  slave 
and  free  negro  population  had  votes  equally  with  the  whites,  now  are, 
or  soon  will  be,  the  governments  of  the  Northern  and  non-slavehold- 
ing  States. 

Among  the  false  and  dangerous  but  yet  legitimate  deductions  from 
the  broad  doctrine  of  the  equal  natural  rights  of  man,  there  subse- 
quently was  started  the  then  novel  claim  of  freedom  for  the  negro 
Graves.  This  deduction  from  general  principles  was  at  first  set  forth 
quietly,  obscurely,  and  regarded  as  a  mere  theoretical  opinion,  im- 
possible to  be  reduced  to  practice.  The  principle  was  admitted, 
whether  by  design  of  some,  or  the  carelessness  and  inadvertence  of 
all,  by  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution  and  of  American  independence. 
From  the  warm  and  zealous  advocacy  of  the  equal  English  rights  of 
the  free  people  of  the  colonies,  it  was  but  a  step  of  hurried  reasoning 
by  analogy,  to  advocate  the  equal  natural  rights  of  all  mankind. 
This  folly,  which  attended  the  otherwise  grave  and  profound  politi- 
cal wisdom  of  the  great  men  of  those  times,  was  admitted  perhaps  by 
a  few  through  design,  but  certainly  through  the  inadvertence  of  the 
many,  amidst  the  general  prefatory  declamation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — and,  without  a  word  of  objection  by  Southern  slave- 
holders, who  no  more  then  thought  of  legislating  for.  or  producing, 
the  freedom  and  equal  political  rights  of  their  negro  slaves,  than  they 
did  of  their  horses  and  oxen.  Yet  this  mere  sounding  verbiage,  these 
empty  reverberations  of  a  baseless  and  obscure  theoretical  doctrine, 
which  did  not  then  attract  enough  notice  to  arouse  opposition  or  de- 
nialy  to  what  was  probably  deemed  the  mere  superfluous  and  un- 
meaning embellishment8  of  a  frothy  rhetoric,  have  since  served  as  the 
citadel  of  defence,  for  the  new  and  zealous  party  of  abolitionists 
of  negro  slavery,  and  the  arsenal  to  supply  their  chosen  weapons 
to  assail  that  institution. 

In  the  earlier  times  of  British  and  European  history,  there  was 
scarcely  raised  a  voice,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  to  question  the 
expediency  or  morality  of  the.  institution  of  negro  slavery — or  even 
to  oppose  the  African  slave-trade,  then  in  full  op^ation.     The  first 
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Berioas  opposition  to  both  wm  begun,  and  grew,  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  men,  and  with  the  movements,  of  the  American  Revolution— and 
almost  exclusively  in  these  now  United  States  of  America.  Thus  the 
opposition  to  negro  slavery  had  commenced,  and  was  gradually  extend- 
ing in  slaveholding  America,  long  before  the  same  ideas  had  been  rec- 
ognized in  England.  By  the  latter  country,  the  African  slave-trade 
was  still  carried  on  extensively,  and  its  morality  scarcely  questioned 
but  by  a  few,  long  after  nearly  all  the  American  slaveholding 
States  had  abolished  the  trade  for  themselves.  The  people  of  the 
Southern  States,  who  had  scarcely  any  agricultural  labor,  other  than 
that  of  negro  slaves,  could  not  have  divested  themselves  of  that  labor, 
without  certain  and  general  ruin  to  themselves  and  to  the  country. 
Of  course,  the  practical  extinction  of  slavery  was  scarcely  thought  of 
by  any,  and  was  advocated  by  none.  Even  if  any  had  then  deemed 
slavery  an  enormous  wrong,  no  individual  slaveholder  would  have 
condemned  himself  for  the  existence  of  a  national  evil  (or  even  a 
national  sin),  which  he  had  had  no  agency  in  establishing — and  which, 
indeed,  was  forced  upon  the  colonies  by  the  avarice  and  power  of  the 
ruling  mother-country.  But  almost  every  man  of  good  feeling  and 
cultivated  mind,  in  later  time,  came  (under  the  teaching  and  influ- 
ence of  the  growing  anti-slavery  school)  to  consider  the  institution 
of  negro  slavery  as  a  great  evil,  public  and  private,  and  whether 
viewed  as  a  political,  moral,  or  economical  question — arid  which,  if  pos- 
sible to  remove,  ought  to  be  removed,  at  any  cost  that  would  not  be 
intolerably  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Such  opinions 
grew  to  be  general  in  the  Southern  States;  and  previous  to  1820 
(perhaps  as  late  as  1830),  they  were  almost  universal  in  Virginia. 
Some  individuals  went  farther — and  were  ready  to  share  in  all  the 
Racrifices  necessary  for  general  emancipation,  upon  some  one  or  other 
of  the  impossible  or  ruinous  plans  proposed  and  advocated  by  differ- 
ent wild  and  fanatical  philanthropists.  In  England,  which  now  had 
abolished  the  African  slave-trade,  and  in  the  Northern  States,  which 
had  got  rid  of  slaves  (never  very  profitable  to  them  except  to  sell) — 
and  neither  of  which  countries  had  then  remaining  their  previous 
mercantile  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  slave-trade — there  was  no 
sense  of  self-preservation,  nor  any  lighter  interest,  to  oppose  the  grow- 
ing hostility  to  slavery.  Nothing  is  easier,  or  more  inviting  to  self- 
complacency,  than  for  us  to  declare  benevolent  feelings  and  impulses, 
and  to  urge  their  being  put  in  practice,  when  at  other  people's  ex- 
pense. Therefore  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  Northern  States  and 
England,  when  no  longer  having  any  interest  to  maintain  and  to  in- 
crease negro  slavery,  should  carry  their  benevolent  opposition  to  it  to 
the  extent  of  their  wildest  fanaticism — and  call  for  its  extinction, 
even  at  the  risk  (or  with  the  certainty)  of  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
master  race  in  the  slaveholding  States. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  incitements,  the  now  practical  aboli- 
tion doctrines,  and  the  present  abolition  party,  of  the  Northern  States, 
were  brought  into  existence  and  action,  and  grew  and  strengthened, 
until  they  are  now  supported  by  the  greater  number  of  votes  of 
every  Northern  State.     This  growing  power,  threatening  evil  and 
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min,  with  its  fiaocess,  to  the  whole  slateholding  Slates,  at  length  pro« 
duced  a  reaction  in  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people  generallj. 
Men  hegan,  for  the  first  time,  to  inquire  into,  and  carefully  to  study 
the  whole  su'bject  of  slavery,  through  the  means  of  facts  and  sound 
reasoning — and  not,  as  before,  under  the  deceptive  influence  of  a 
false  theory,  and  eickly  sentimentality  and  mistaken  philanthropy. 
This  reaction  began  about  1820  (the  time  of  the  first  abolition 
movement,  through  and  by  aid  of  Federal  legislation  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Missouri  "  compromise"  and  unconstitutional  restric- 
tion), and  only  received  its  first  vigorous  and  effective  impulse  from 
the  publication  of  Professor  Dew's  "  Ea&a^  en  Slavery,'^  the  earliest 
and  also  one  among  the  ablest  vindications  of  the  institution  that  have 
yet  been  published.  Since  then,  the  change  of  opinion  has  been  both 
rapid  and  general  Formerly,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find, 
in  Virginia,  a  man  of  education  who  did  not  deem  slavery-  both  a 
public  and  private  evil.  Now  there  are  almost  as  few  such  men 
who  do  not  deem  the  institution  a  positive  and  great  benefit,  as  there 
were  formerly  who  held  it  to  be  otherwise  than  the  gi'cat  evil  of  the 
land. 

In  1816,  when  the  "American  Society  for  Colonizing  the  Free 
People  of  Color  of  the  United  States"  was  formed,  and  had  enunci- 
ated its  purpose  and  policy,  and  commenced  its  operations,  the  uni- 
versal public  sentiment  was  best  suited  to  favor  the  infant  organiza- 
tion and  its  avowed  objects.  The  policy  and  the  scheme,  which  were 
thus  propopcd  to  be  supported,  had  been  originated  in  Virgina.  The 
eai'licst  and  principal  early  patrons  and  advocates  of  the  Society 
were  slaveholders.  The  avowed  object  of  the  Society,  as  indicated 
by  its  name,  was  to  remove  from  the  United  State?,  by  inducing 
their  voluntary  emigration,  the  free  negroes,  and  to  colonize  them  as 
an  independent  community  in  Africa.  This  class  (formed  by  earlier 
emancipations  of  slaves,  which  had  been  induced  by  the  mbtaken 
benevolence  of  their  masters),  had  become  numerous,  and  a 
grievous  nuisance  to  most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  especially  to  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  Delaware.  With  but  a  few  praiseworthy  excep- 
tions, the  free  negroes  were,  as  they  continue  to  be,  generally  indolent, 
improvident,  and  worthless  as  laborers  or  producers — ^and,  in  numerous 
cases,  drunken,  vicious,  and  frequent  subjects  for  criminal  justice. 
In  their  peculiar  position,  they  served  to  render  the  slaves  discontented 
with  their  more  constrained,  though  really  much  better  condition ; 
and  facilitatnd  and  encouraged  their  thefts,  and  other  violations  of 
duty.  The  low  degradation  of  the  free  negroes,  in  ignorance,  indo- 
lence, and  vice,  instead  of  being  ascribed,  as  truth  would  require,  to 
the  negro  blood  and  propensities,  and  the  natural  uiferiority  of  the 
negro  intellect,  left  without  the  government  and  direction  of  a  capa- 
ble master,  was  charged  to  their  inferior  social  and  political  condi- 
tion, and  their  being  kept  down  in  the  scale  of  society  by  the  superior 
power  and  close  neighborhood  of  the  whito  race.  In  the  face  of 
all  the  proofs  to  the  contrary  that  even  then  existed  (though  Hayti 
had  not  then  sunk  to  half  her  present  depth  of  degradation,  and  the 
experiment  of  emancipation   in   the  West    Indies   had    not   been 
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oommenced),  the  near  Bp|n*oach  to,  if  not  full  equality  of  the  negro 
intellect  to  the  white,  was  then  genera  ly  believed  in,  to  nn  extent 
that  now  would  seem  both  incredible  and  abrard.  The  European 
and  Northern  fanatical  philanthropists  then  fully  believed  (and  they 
still  pretend  to  believe)  that  the  negro  is  naturally  equal  in  mental 
power  to  the  white  man ;  and  that  equal  advantages  of  education 
and  position  would  serve  to  show  the  equality  in  all  results.  If  the 
benevolent  slaveholders  did  not  go  so  fur,  they  at  least  believed  thai 
the  negro  race  was  capable  of  being  so  far  instructed  and  improved, 
as  to  be  self- directing  and  self-supporting,  if  in  an  independent  com- 
munity.  The  benefit  to  the  world,  and  especially  to  beni^^hted  and 
savage  Africa,  of  a  civilized  and  industrious  colony  being  there 
planted,  and  flourishing,  was  a  further  and  more  captivating  induce- 
ment to  lovers  of  the  human  race  ;  and  all  Christian  philanthropists 
were  still  more  interested  in  thus  offering,  with  the  supposed  best 
prospects  of  success,  the  gospel  and  Christianity,  to  the  sixty  mill- 
ions of  savage  pagans  and  brutalized  idolators  that  inhabit  Africa. 

At  that  lime,  too,  individual  acts  of  emancipation  of  slaves  were 
generally  esteemed,  not  only  evidences  of  piety  and  virtue  in  the 
emancipators,  but  also,  if  accompanied  by  removal  from  the  country, 
as  being  beneficial  1o  public  interests,  by  lessening  the  whole  number 
of  slaves,  and  thereby  rendering  more  easy  the  future,  though  far 
remo'e,  total  removal  of  slavery,  then  generally  deemed  to  be  a 
public  benefit.  ,  For  this  reason,  there  was  still  another  (so-called) 
benefit  expected  ofthis  Society,  in  its  offered  asylum  in  Africa  serving  to 
invite  and  encourage  the  subsequent  emancipation  of  numerous  slaves. 
This,  and  other  more  extended  objects  of  like  kind,  were  set  forth  in 
the  speeches  and  publications  of  active  and  zealous  agents  or  members 
of  the  Society.  And  such  declarations,  while  they  served  strongly  to 
invite  and  encourage  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  those  who  were  most 
opposed  to  slavery,  as  an  evil,  a  wrong,  and  a  sin,  did  not  at  first 
offend,  or  excite  the  suspicion  or  opposition  of  slaveholders  the 
most  opposite  in  opinion — because  even  these,  at  that  early  time,  gen- 
erally deemed  slavery  an  evil,  and  hoped  for  its  ultimate  safe  extinction, 
although  they  could  not  see,  and  would  not  seek,  through  certain  loss 
and  danger,  a  way  to  that  desired  end. 

For  these  different  reasons,  operating  on  men  of  very  different 
views,  there  were,  at  first,  many  persons  di-^posed  to  become  zealous 
supporters  of  the  Colonization  Society  ;  while  almost  none  opposed 
it,  or  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  anything  in  the  scheme,  or  in 
its  probable  consequences,  that  called  for  opposition,  or  even  required 
scrutiny.  It  had  among  its  movers  and  founders,  and  continued 
to  gain  the  names  and  ostensible  if  not  more  efficient  su|)port  of, 
many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  various  Slates — and  every  name  that 
could  have  influence  on  the  public,  and  was  permitted  to  be  used, 
was  made  use  of  in  the  list  of  officers  or  dignitaries  or  prominent 
friends  of  the  Society.  As  almost  every  man  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  Society  was  a  good  thing,  and  an  institution  of  high  position,  he 
was  complimented  by  his  name  being  asketl  for  its  support — and  few 
would  deny  the  request,  especially  as  that  alone,  or  very  little  more, 
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would  serve  to  place  the  name  prominentlj  on  tlie  list  of  the  modi 
lauded  and  eminent  patrons  of  the  benevolent  scheme.  Many  high- 
soanding  names  have  been  thus  used  (and,  perhaps,  some  without 
leave),  of  persons  who  contributed  but  little  else  to  the  Society. 
The  more  obscure  but  active  functionaries  of  the  Society,  who,  in  or 
through  the  Board  of  Managers  at  Washington,  have  really  directed 
the  aSairs,  and  the  policy,  and  the  operations  of  the  Society,  were 
always  working  on  prominent  political  m^,  and  easily  gained  the 
favor  of  all.  The  fiivor  of  President  Monroe  was  by  far  the  most 
important  and  efficient ;  and  it  served  to  preserve  the  very  eitistence 
of  the  colony  subsequently  planted,  in  its  early  and  most  feeble  con* 
dition — as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

THE    AVOWED   DESIGNS,    AND     THE    REAL    AND    MAIN   OPERATION     OF 
THE   COLONIZATION    SOCIETY,  AND   THE   TENDENCY   OP   ITS   POUCT. 

There  never  was  a  new  scheme,  or  association  for  its  furtherance, 
received  with  more  general  favor,  than  the  American  Colonization 
Society.     The  persons  who  most  opposed  slavery,  and  mast  desired 
its  extinction,  and  they  who  were  most  interested  in  its  present  and 
continued  existence,  were  alike  friendly   to  the  Society,   and   for 
opposite  expected  and  promised  results  respectively  favored  by  their 
opposite  views.     The  Society  was  presented,   though  with  caution, 
in  two  different  aspects,  to  individuals,  and  to  sections  of  the  Union, 
having  different  and  conflicting  opinions  in  regard  to  slavery — and  in 
such  manner  as  to  seem  favorable  to  e?ch  party  separately.     For 
the  first  and  avowed  and  always  claimed  objects  and  designs  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  as  presented  in  its  early  official  papers  (pro- 
ceeding from  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  resolutions  of  the  Society 
adopted  in  general  meetings),  there  need  not  be  many  authorities 
cited.      The  record  of  testimony  for  this  purpose  is  full  and  clear 
"  The  American  Society  for  Colonizing  the  Free  People  of  Color  of 
the  United  States,"  is  the  legal  title,  recited  in  the  first  article  of  its 
constitution.     The  second  article  more  fully  and  particularly  declares 
that  '*  The  object  to  which  its  attention  is  to  be  exclusively  directed, 
is  to  promote  and  execute  a  plan  for  colonizing  (with  their  own  con- 
sent) the  free  people  of  color  residing  in  our  country^  to  Africa,  or  such 
other  place  as  Congress  shall  deem  expedient"     The  same  object 
was  held  forth  in  the  first  *'  Memorial  of  the  President  and  Board  of 
Managers"  of  the  Society  to  Congress  in    1817  (republished  in  the 
papers  appended  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  Report  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1843,  Doc.   283,  p.  208),  and  the  advantages  to  this  country  of 
removing  the  free  people  of  color  were  therein  stated  at  some  length. 
Incidental  benefits  which  were  expected  (and  which  would   be   ad- 
mitted as  such,  and  highly  appreciated  by  all)  were  also  presented, 
in  the  expected  indirect  working  of  the  colonization  scheme  to  sup- 
press the  African  slave-trade — and,  by  its  influence,  to   civilize  and 
Christianize  the  neighboring  savage  nations  of  Africa.      Not  an  inti- 
mation was  there  given  of  any  ulterior  object.      But  in  a  later 
memorial  (cf  1828,  republished  in  House  of  Rep. ,  Dccufnent  283  of 
1843,  p.  172)    to  Congress,  the  Managers,  become  bolder  or  lew 
cautious,  added  something  more.     They  therein  say  :   "  The  object  it 
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fthe  American  Colonization  Society]  proposes  to  accomplish  is,  the 
removal  to  Africa,  with  their  own  consent,  of  snch  people  of  color 
within  the  United  States  as  are  already  free,  and  of  such  others  as  the 
humanity  of  individuals,  and  the  laws  of  the  different  States,  may  here" 
after  liberate.**  Even  this  extended  pur()Ose,  repeated  as  it  had  been 
before,  and  since  has  continued  to  bo,  by  functionaries  and  friends  of 
the  Colonization  Society,  in  many  public  speeches  at  the  annual 
meetings  or  otherwise,  did  not  at  first  excite  any  opposition  or  sus- 
picion. The  manumission  of  slaves  was  still  l^al  in  sundry  States, 
and  would  still  proceed.  It  would  be  not  less  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  slaveholders,  that  the  later  manumitted  negroes  should 
be  removed,  than  the  earlier.  But  the  people  of  the  Sonth  did  not, 
from  these  indications,  suspect  that  the  leading  and  most  influential 
members  of  the  Society,  from  the  beginning,  had  in  view  the  future 
entire  extinction  of  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States,  to  be  accom- 
panied, indeed,  as  professed,  by  the  deportation  of  all  the  n^roes 
(visionary  and  even  impossible  as  was  this  latter  measure)  ;  and  still 
less  did  slaveholders  infer  that  the  agents  of  the  Society  would  be 
active  though  covert  propagandists  of  anti-slavery  doctrines,  and 
secret  yet  efficient  advocates  for  persuading  weaic-minded  philan- 
thropists that  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves  would  be  an  act  of 
very  high  merit,  humanity,  benevolence,  and  piety.  The  private  and 
secret  manner  of  such  communication  and  action,  necessarily  and 
effectually  precludes  the  facts  being  proved  by  direct  te8tiu[M>ny.  The 
facts,  in  general,  can  only  be  in^rred  from  the  character  and  sup- 
posed anti-riavery  opinions  of  employed  Northern  agents — the  par- 
ticular slaveholders  with  whom  they  mostly  associated  and  might 
influence — and  especially  from  the  subsequent  eflPects  witnessed,  and 
mnch  more  in  the  later  than  the  earlier  years  of  the  Society,  in  nu- 
merous testamentary  and  other  manumissions  of  lai^  numbers  of 
slaves.  But  there  is  plenty  of  proof  of  more  open  action  of  function- 
aries and  friends,  showing  the  general  spirit  of  the  Society  being  in 
favor  of  extending  emancipation  and  putting  an  end  to  slavery. 
While  no  individual,  or  body,  has  loudly  and  distinctly  advised  slave- 
holders to  emancipate  their  slaves,  there  has  scarcely  been  a  written 
report,  or  speech,  or  other  public  declaration,  proceeding  from  the 
agents  and  friends  of  the  Society,  in  which  individual  acts  of  emanci- 
pation have  been  referred  to,  that  the  occasion  was  not  used  to  highly 
laud  the  action  and  the  emancipator.  Such  acts  being  thus  always 
highly  praised,  as  showing  evidences  of  most  exalted  humanity,  char- 
ity, and  piety — and  the  (perhaps  otherwise  obscure)  donors  being 
thus  made  conspicuous  for  their  virtues  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  could  not  fail  to  operate  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  not  only  to 
the  good,  but  also  to  the  evil  principles  which  influence  mankind — 
as  vanity,  ostentation,  self-righteousness,  and  self-worship— to  thus 
elevate  and  perpetuate  their  fame,  by  their  adding  to  the  number  of 
manumitted  slaves — whose  welfare  and  happiness  have  generally  been 
greatly  impaired,  if  not  totally  sacrificed  on  this  shrine  of  false  benev- 
olence and  humanity,  and  of  evil  both  to  the  slaves  and  to  our 
country.  It  is  a  strong  evidence  that  such  effects  have  been  in  a 
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great  degree  the  direct  result  of  the  teachings  of  the  Colonkatiofi 
Society  and  its  friend^  when  it  is  seen  that  the  manumiffiions  of 
slaves  in  Virginia,  and  especially  in  lai^e  numbers  bj  individaal 
donors  and  by  testamentary  bequest,  have  greatly  increased  in  latt^ 
years.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Society,  there  were  comparatively 
very  few.  Yet,  if  the  avowed  opinions  of  Mr.'C.  F.  Mercer  and 
others  were  correct,  that  many  masters,  before  181 G,  would  have 
gladly  emancipated  their  slaves,  if  having  such  an  asylum  for  them 
as  the  Colonization  Society  would  afford,  the  number  of  new  manu- 
missions ought  to  have  been  much  greater  as  soon  as  the  asylum  was 
open — and  not,  as  is  the  fact,  at  twenty  and  thirty  or  more  years 
after  the  open  and  secret  machinery'  of  the  Society  had  beeu  in 
operation. 

Still  more  plain  and  undeniable  than  of  any  of  these  name  1  iniu- 
ences,  are  the  evidences  that  the  leading,  and  most  distinguished,  and 
influential,  and  early  friends  of  the  Society,  have  looked  to  it,  and 
advocated  its  support,  as  the  means  for  utterly  destroying  the  institu- 
tion and  existence  of  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States.  Such  sen- 
timents have  been  uttered  by  many  in  public  speeches  and  reports, 
publislied  among  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  and  by  direction  of 
its  Board  of  Managers.  Numerous  other  like  expressions*  though 
from  less  respected  sources,  or,  perhaps,  proceeding  from  ol>scure  in- 
dividuals, have  received  the  official  impress  and  virtual  authorization 
of  the  Society,  by  being  published  in  the  *'  African  Repowtory," 
which  periodical  publication,  of  very  extensive  circulation,  is  both 
the  property  and  organ  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and 
must  be  presumed  to  be,  in  every  article  it  publishes,  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  central  power  and  head  of  the  Society,  the  Hoard  of 
Managers  at  Washington.  It  will  be  enough,  for  sustaining  my 
charge  in  this  particular  respect,  to  refer  to  the  words  or  opinions  of 
but  a  few  prominent  officers  or  ardent  friends  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  either  uttered  in  general  meetings  or  otherwise,  pub.ished 
through  its  organ.  Like  examples,  from  less  distinguished  sources, 
might  bo  offered  in  any  number.* 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, in  Washington,  the  president.  Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  in 

•  Thin  U  t  named  procedure  bnn  been  eo  common^  and  latterij  so  andiflfaiwi.  th&t  the  Rer. 
Philip  Slaughter,  vf  VirginU.  principal  agent  of  the  Colonisation  Society  of  Virginia  (who, 
though  a  xealoui  ndroeate  for  the  colonlz  ttion  scheme,  is  also  a  loyal  son  of  the  i$oa;h) ,  hM 
deemed  it  nece»<ary.  on  two  different  occa^iom  (us  I  hare  seen  accidentally — Ihe.e  aajbare 
been  more,  as  the  need  for  suo  action  has  never  in  term!  tte) — )  .to  rebuke  tbi<  a'v)U«e.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Colonixatien  Society  of  1S52,  the  rep  trt  *4  th«  proceed- 
ings  ('.n  the  African  Repository,  at  p.  100,  for  April,  18J2;  states  as  follows : 

*'The  Rev.  Mr.  Slaughter  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which  vers 
adopted : 

"  Wherea«,  the  Conntltution  of  the  American  Colonisation  Society  declares  that  the  oh|ect 
to  which  its  attention  U  exclusively  directed,  I4  '  to  promote  and  execute  a  plan  for  colonisii^, 
with  their  own  consent,  the  free  people  of  color  resiilinv  in  our  country,  in  Af.ica,*  theretee 

"  Resolved^  That  the  publication  of  schemes  of  emancipation,  and  argumenta  in  their  lkT«r, 
In  the  African  Rrpontory,  and  other  official  documents  of  this  Soeietjf,  is  a  deparluie  from  o«r 
fandamental  law,  and  should  be  excluded  from  such  documents." 

This  resolution  was  adopted,  and,  as  it  appeirs,  without  a  word  of  ehjection.  Tet  it  was 
as  totally  disregarded  af.erwi«rd,  as  its  object  had  been  preriouf^ly.  In  con  eom^nee.  as  I  flad 
again  in  my  few  detaened  numbers  of  the  African  Repo  itory,  (at  p.  74,  for  Blarch,  18SS),  at 
tho  annutl  m<>etingof  the  Am-rican  Colonisation  Society,  the  rebuke  waanmewed  by  Ifr. 
Slaughter— and  with  at  UtUe  of  Its  desired  effMt  as  before. 
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his  opening  8peech>from  the  chair,  introduced  the  following  expres- 
sions: 

*<  The  effect  of  this  institation  [the  American  Oolonization  Society],  if  \U 
prosperity  shall  eqaal  our  wishes,  will  be  alike  propitious  to  every  interest  of  oor 
domestic  society  ;  and  should  it  lead,  as  we  may  fairly  hope  it  wilU  to  the  slow  hut 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  it  wUl  wipe  from  (mr  political  institutions  the  ordy  blot 
which  stains  thcm.^* 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  in  ad- 
Tocating  the  claims  of  the  Colonization  Society  to  public  favor,  and 
urging  the  reasons  for  supporting  it,  said  :  *^  Many  thousand  indi- 
viduals in  our  native  State,  as  you  well  know,  Mr.  President,  are  re- 
strained from  manumitting  their  slaves,  as  you  and  I  are,  by  the 
melancholy  conviction  that  they  cannot  yield  to  the  suggestions  of 
humanity  without  manifest  injury  to  their  country  " — which  difficulty 
and  great  obstacle  to  extensive  emancipation,  the  policy  of  the  Col- 
onization Society  was  expected  to  remove. 

In  an  elaborate  letter  and  argument,  to  the  like  general  purport, 
addressed  to  the  American  Colonization  Society,  Gen.  K.  G.  Harper^ 
of  Maryland,  said: 

"The  advantages  of  this  undertaking  [of  the  Colonization  Society]  to  whfch 
I  have  hitherto  adverted,  are  confined  to  ourselves.  Tbey  consist  in  lidding  us 
of  the  free  people  of  color,  and  preparing  the  way  for  getting  rid  of  the  slaves  amd 
of  slavery." 

The  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  then  president  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  at  its  tenth  annual  meeting,  January,  1837,  in  his  open- 
ing address  (published  by  the  Society)  presented  an  elaborate 
argument  to  show  the  feasibility  and  the  expediency  of  the  whole 
negro  race  being  removed  from  the  United  fcitates.  The  very  high 
position  and  reputation  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  great  influence  of 
his  name  and  opinions,  will  make  it  proper  to  quote  more  full  ex- 
tracts from  his  speech. 

After  having  submitted  calculations,  which  served  (as  he  main- 
tained) to  show  the  easy  practicability  of  removing  to  Africa  all  the 
then  free  negro  population  from  the  United  States,  Mr.  Clay  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  the  same  mode  of  calculation  to  the  slaves,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Assuming  the  future  increase  to  bo  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum 
the  annual  addition  to  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  calculated  upon 
the  returns  of  the  last  census  (1,538.128)  is  46.000.  Applying  the  data  which 
have  already  been  stated  and  explained,  in  relation  to  tbd  colonization  of  free 
persons  of  color  from  tho  United  States  to  Africa,  to  the  aggregate  annual  in- 
crease of  both  bond  awl  free  of  the  African  race,  and  the  result  will  be  fiuind  most 
encouraging.  The  total  number  ot  the  annual  increase,  of  both  descriptions,  is 
62,000.  Ttie  total  expense  of  transporting  that  number  to  Africa,  (supposing 
no  reduction  of  present  prices)  [which  had  been  before  stated  &t  $20]  would  be 
$1,040,000,"'  &c.  ♦  ♦  *  ••  And  this  quantity  [of  tonnage]  woufd  be  still  fur- 
ther reduced  by  embracing  opportunities  of  incidental  employment  of  vessels  be- 
lonffing  both  to  mercantile  and  military  marines.  But,  is  the  annual  application 
of  $1,040,000,  and  the  employment  of  65,000  or  even  130,000  tons  of  shippinff» 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  beyond  the  ability  of  this  country  ?  is 
there  a  patriot,  looking  forward  to  its  domestic  quiet,  its  happiness,  and  its  glory, 
that  would  not  cheerfully  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  harden  to  accomplish 
^  purpose  so  great  and  so  humane  T 
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This  extract,  alone,  is  enongh  to  strip  bare,  and  expose  the  false 
pretence  set  up  for  the  American  Colonization  Society,  when  sooth- 
ing down  Southern  opposition  or  alarmed  interests,  that  the  policj  of 
the  society  is,  as  at  first  annonneed,  the  removal  of  frte  negroes  to 
Africa  only.  The  ulterior  de^gn  or  object  of  general  emaudpatioo 
(whether  by  purchase  or  otherwise)  need  not  be  set  forth  more  plainly 
than  in  this  speech  of  the  distinguished  president  of  the  Society,  and 
a«  endorsed,  by  its  reception  and  publication,  by  the  managers  of  the 
Society.  It  is  not  my  business  here,  nor  is  it  needed,  to  expose  the 
errors  of  Mr.  Clay's  estimates,  and  the  impossibility  of  (»u*ryii]^ 
through  the  scheme,  were  it  ever  so  desirable  £[>r  this  country  ;  and 
the  enormous  cruelty,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Asiatic  despot- 
ism, of  annually  removing  to  remote  exile  (to  say  nothing  of  cost  ef 
life,  and  other  sufferings  to  be  there  encountered)  of  the  whole  ac- 
tual  increase,  necessarily  including  all  the  female  children  bdbre  their 
reaching  maturity  of  age,  of  an  entire  race,  amounting  to  fifty-two 
thousand  persons  annually,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  parent 
stock  left  in  the  United  States  shall  be  extinguished  gradually  by 
death ! ! !  No  one  but  a  thorough  *<  philanthropist'^  could  for  a  mo- 
ment entertain  a  scheme  so  full  of  cruelty  and  horror,  and  so  pro- 
tracted in  operation  ;  and  none  but  blind  fanatics  c^uld  be  persuaded 
that  the  execution  was  morally,  even  if  physically  possible. 

But  monstrous  and  shocking  to  every  feeling  of  humanity  as  are 
the  means  here  recommended,  as  operating  upon  the  blacks,  the 
worst  results  to  the  masters,  and  to  the  white  race,  have  not  been 
named.  It  is  clear  that,  in  this  magnificent  schen!e  of  expenditure 
(which,  however,  would  not  serve  ibr  one  tenth  the  cost  of  its 
avowed  objects),  nothing  is  allowed,  or  understood,  for  paying  the 
owners  for  their  slaves.  Therefore,  if  it  were  possible  to  be  executed, 
-  in  addition  to  the  general  loss  and  great  damage  to  all  the  southern 
.States,  as  communities,  in  losing  nearly  all  their  present  agricultural 
labor,  and  paying  the  larger  amount  of  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion to,  and  subsequent  support  of  the  colonists  in  Africa,  the  slave 
owners  would  be  deprived  of  forty  six  thousand  slaves  a  year,  or  all 
the  increase,  and  at  the  age  of  their  greatest  value,  without  receiv- 
ing the  smallest  payment  as  compensation  ! 

But  no  man  of  sound  judgment  can  suppose  that  the  great  intel> 
lect  of  Heniy  Clay  could  he  duped  by  sucji  estimates  as  he  conde- 
scended to  use  for  the  purpose  of  operating  upon  other  minds ;  or 
that  he  could  have  believed,  for  a  moment,  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  remove  the  whole  black  race  from  the  United  States  to  Africa, 
with  any  means  for  subsistence  for  the  cmigi*ants  in  their  new  homes. 
This  utterly  impossible  accompaniment  of  colonization — ^removal  to 
Africa — was  stated  merely  to  suit  those  who  required  it,  and  who 
could  believe  in  it.  All  that  was  possible  of  Mr.  Clay's  scheme, 
and  with  the  accomplishment  of  which  part  he  and  other  dear- 
sighted  emancipationists  would  have  been  content,  would  have  been 
the  general  emancipation  of  slaves,  without  any  (or  but  a  n<HniiMil 
and  fallacious)  compensation  to  their  owners — and  without  tke 
cruelty  and  horror  of  the  attempt,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  ezecii- 
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tion,  of  compulsory  deportation  to  Africa  of  the  whole  increase  of 
the  race  in  the  United  States. 

My  only  other  citations  of  proofs  will  be  all  from  a  single  source, 
which,  as  a  whole,  may  be  taken  as  the  exposition  of  the  views  and  ob- 
jects of  all  the  colonizationists  of  the  Northern  States,  as  well  as  of  a 
few  (also  alike  opposed  to  slavery)  in  the  Southern  States.  This  source 
is  a  review  which  first  appeared  in  the  "  Quarterly  Christian  Spec- 
tator" (at  New-Haven),  of  March,  1833,  and  was  soon  afterward 
reprinted  in  separate  pamphlet  form,  under  the  title  of  a  **  Review 
of  Pamphlets  on  Slavery  and  Colonization."  From  the  -place  and 
manner  of  publication,  and  the  rapid  republicalions,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  this  exposition  was  industriously  and  generally  distrib* 
uted  throughout  the  Northern  States — and  very  cautiously  and  qui- 
etly placed  in  the  hands  of  but  a  few  persons  holding  or  inclining  to 
like  opinions  in  the  Southern  States.  The  only  copy  that  I  have 
seen  or  heard  of,  was  sent  to  a  Southern  slaveholder,  distinguished  for 
philanthropy,  generosity,  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  whatever 
he  deems  his  dutjr  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  especially  valuing 
the  Colonization  Society  as  a  means  for  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
the  supposed  evil  of  negro  slavery.  That  copy  is  directed  to  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  referred  to,  "  with  Elliott  Crcsson's  best 
respects."  Mr.  Cresson  was  a  vice-president,  and  a  principal  and 
efficient  agent  and  patron  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
The  argument  is  in  answer,  and  immediately  addressed  to  Garrison, 
and  the  most  violent  of  the  abolition  party,  who  had  justly  charged 
the  Colonization  Society  with  double-dealing — but,  most  unjustly, 
with  being  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  is  to  deny  these 
charges,  and  to  assert  the  opposite  views  and  tendency  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society,  that  this  pamphlet  was  written.  The  general  tenor 
is  to  this  purpose.  A  few  quotations  will  be  enough  to  show. the 
character  of  the  work,  and  what  must  have  been  the  author's  opin- 
ion, and  that  of  all  who  coincided  with  him,  as  to  the  certain  work- 
ing and  final  results  of  the  Colonization  Society. 

**  The  actnal  tendencies  of  the  enterprise  of  planting  colored  colonies  in  Africa 
from  America,  are,  so  &r  aa  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  concerned,  the  following  : 

**  It  secures  in  many  instances  the  emancipation  of  slaves  by  individuals,  and 
thus  brinj^  the  power  of  example  to  bear  on  public  sentiment.  This  is  not  con- 
jecture ;  it  is  proved  by  the  mduction  of  particulars.  The  friends  of  the  Col- 
onization Society,  in  their  arguments  on  thi-i  subject,  can  read  off  a  catalogue 
of  instances  in  which  emancipation  has  already  resulted  from  the  prof^ress  of  this 
work.  We  know  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  argument  and  state- 
ments of  colonizationists  prevent  emancipation.  But  the  proper  proof  of  this 
assertion  would  be  to  bring  forward  the  particular  facts.  Tell  us  of  the  indi- 
ridnals  who  have  been  effectually  hindered  from  setting  their  slaves  at  large, 
by  what  they  have  read  in  the  African  Repository,  or  by  what  they  have  heard 
from  the  agents  of  the  Society.  We  say,  then,  that,  unless  the  testimony  of  facta 
can  deceive  us,  colonization  is  bringing  the  power  of  example  to  bear  on  public  sen- 
timent at  the  Southt  in  regard  to  slavery.  Each  single  instance  of  emancipation 
is  indeed  a  small  matter  when  compared  to  the  continued  slavery  of  two  mill- 
ions ;  but  every  such  instance,  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  slave-holding  com- 
manity,  is  a  strong  appeal  to  the  natural  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  justice  in  all 
who  witness  it." 

•*  Not  Hay ti  has  done  more  to  make  the  negro  character  respected  by  mankind^ 
and  to  affbrU  the  means  of  making  the  negro  oonsoioot  of  his  manhood,  than 
Liberia  has  already  accomplished."    (p.  2o.)  u,y,u^«u  uy  ^^^^-c  .^C 
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**  Afrfoan  colonizatioii,  so  &r  as  it  it  suoeessfnl,  will  bring  free  labor  into  the 
fiurest  and  most  extended  competition  witii  slave  labor,  and  will  thus  make  ths 
universal  abolilion  of  slavery  inevitable.^*    (p.  20.) 

•*  The  friends  of  slavery  may  dream  that  this  work  [colonization  in  Liberia] 
is  to  perpetuate  their  miserable  system  ;  but,  if  any  of  them  do  thus  imagine, 
they  err  as  greatly  in  that,  as  they  do  in  supposing  that  the  repeal  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  will  relieve  them  from  their  embarrassments."     (p.  21.) 

"  The  great  body  of  the  friends  of  the  Colonization  Society  at  the  South,  no 
less  than  at  the  North,  regard  the  scheme  of  that  institution  as  something  that 
will  ultimately,  in  some  way,  deliver  the  country  from  the  curse  of  slavery." 

"  Had  the  scheme  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  never  been  nndei^ 
taken,  who  believes  that  projects  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  ha-^e  been 
BO  soon,  if  ever,  discussea  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  ?" 

**  The  hour  in  which  the  debate  on  slavery  commenced  in  the  Capitol  at 
Richmond,  may  be  considered  as  having  sealed  the  death  warrant  of  the  system* 
not  only  for  Virginia,  but  for  the  nation.  Certainly,  the  greater  the  suceesa 
which  shall  attend  the  colonization  of  Africa,  the  greater  will  be  the  progress  of 
public  opinion  toward  this  consummation"  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America, 
feut,  as  the  author  says  more  at  length,  even  were  the  Society  now  to  come  to 
an  end,  and  its  colony  also,  "  still  it  will  be  true  that  the  indirect  influence  of  ike 
American  Colonization  Society  has  secured  the  ultimate  ahoUtion  of  slavery"    (p.  22. ) 

If  any  person,  after  having  read  even  no  more  of  such  opinions 
than  appear  in  passages  quoted  in  this  section,  shall  not  be  convinced 
that  the  continued  object  of  the  chief  moverp,  advocates,  and  agents 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  the  tendency  of  their 
efforts,  are  the  general  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  abolition  of 
slavery,  such  persons  must  be  so  completely  encased  in  prejudice,  as  to 
be  invulnerable  to  the  power  of  evidence  or  reasoning. 

So  much  for  the  avowed  policy  and  objects,  and  the  more  real 
and  important  and  covert  objects  of  the  Society — or  rather  of  the 
few  functionaries  who  have  really  controlled  the  policy,  and  directed 
the  appropriation  of  the  funds  contributed  by  the  confiding  liberality 
of  thousands,  who  were  content  to  give  to  what  they  supposed  a  good 
object,  without  examination  of,  or  interfering  \^ith,  the  conduct  of  the 
few  more  zealous  persons  who  were  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  administrative  duties  and  services.  The  Colonization  Society  was 
at  first  so  generally  favored  by  public  opinion  and  sentiment — there 
was  80  little  suspicion  entertained  by  any  of  those  who  were  outside 
of  the  small  circle  which  enclosed  its  acting  functionaries  and  its 
leading  spirits — that  there  was  no  scrutiny  of  either  its  public  or 
more  secret  policy,  and  almost  no  opposition  to  its  procedure,  for  a 
long  time.  Some  few  able  writers  attempted  opposition — among 
them,  Gov.  Giles  and  Prof.  Dew  of  Virginia.  But  they  addressed 
themselves  to  deaf  ears  and  either  careless  or  prejudiced  minds — 
and  without  producing  any  important  effect  When  the  men  of  the 
South  generally  lost  their  faith  in  the  working  of  the  Society  (for 
the  first  professed  objects),  they  simply  withdrew  silently  from  its 
support,  but  made  no  opposition  to  it.  The  double-dealing  policy 
prospered  and  succeeded  for  a  long  time,  in  deceiving  both  the  pro- 
slavery  or  slaveholding  interest,  and  the  anti-slavery  or  abolition 
party.  The  latter,  in  the  Northern  States,  though  truly  and  greatly 
favored  by  the  ulterior  desi;rns  and  the  actual  working  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society,  were  the  first  offended,  and  by  the  mere  words  used 
to  deceive  and  quiet  the  slaveholders.    The  latter,  even  when  no  longer 
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Eealoui  for,  or  ev^n  favorable  to,  the  firat  avowed  oljects  of  the 
Society,  have  generally  remained  qaiet,  and  alftodeladod  Btill,  to  some 
extent,  for  a  much  longer  time.  And  even  now,  though  much  the 
greater  number  of  all  the  former  Southern  friends  have  withdrawn 
their  earlier  and  active  support  of  the  Colonization  Society  and  its 
colony,  there  are  but  few  Southern  men  who  have  yet  taken  the  pains 
to  investigate  the  real  main  tendency  of  the  Society,  and  to  under- 
stand and  opposic  the  danger  which  it  threaten?  to  the  interest  of 
slaveholders  and  of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  the  contentment  and 
happiness  of  the  slaves,  and  to  the  very  existence  of  negro  slavery  in 
the  States  where  that  institution  remains. 


AKT:  YI.-THE  MOUTHS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

OBSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 

The  New-Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been  again 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  to  the  subject  of  deep- 
ening the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  now  so  much  obstructed, 
to  the  enormous  detriment  of  its  commerce. 

It  seems  that  at  the  date  of  the  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Chamber,  the  following  amount  of  merchan- 
dise was  delayed  at  the  bar,  seeking  ingress  or  egress  : 

Cotton,  bales 71,985  at  $60  00 $4,319,100 

Tobacco,  hhds 3,337  at  160  00 600,660 

Sugar,      do 2,277  at    76  00 170,775 

Molasses,  bbls 1,576  at    12  00 18,900 

Pork  and  Beef,  bbls 11,809  at    18  00 203,562 

Flonr,  bbls 11,417  at     5  50 62,798 

Lard  and  Hams,  tierces 2,929  at    80  00 87,870 

Wheatjsacks 3,789  at      1  00 3,789 


Total $5,867,839 

Inward  bound 2,000,000 


Total $7,867,839 

Referring  to  the  heavy  losses  entailed  by  this  state  of  things, 
not  only  upon  the  commerce  of  New-Orleans,  but  that  of  the 
whole  country,  the  committee,  consisting  of  Wm.  Creevy, 
T.  L.  Wibray,  J.  B.  Morison,  G.  A.  Fosdiok,  and  P.  H.  Skip- 
with,  say : 

"  New-Orleans,  Feb.  4,  1859. 

**  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  held  in  check,  in  consequence  of  the  impedi- 
ments to  navigation  above  referred  to,  property  worth  nearlj^  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars,  the  interest  on  which,  for  a  single  day,  at  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  amounts  to  about  $1,000.  In  this  estimate,  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
value  of  the  ships,  nor  any  but  the  leading  articles  of  produce ;  nor  of  the 
cargoes  of  the  ships  which  nave  cleared  and  are  ready  for  sea,  and  whose  com- 
manders deem  it  more  prudent  to  remain  at  the  wharf  until  there  is  a  prospect 
of  getting  over  the  Bar  without  difficulty,  than  to  lie  at  anchor  inside  or 
aground  on  the  Bar  in  the  crowd  of  ships,  and  liable  to  damage.  This  is  a  start- 
lug  amy  of  figures ;  in  itaelf  avfloient,  in  the  opinion  of  yonr  committed,  to 
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arrest  pnblio  attoDtlon,  ««d  tmae  ihe  most  indifferent  to  reflect  cm.  tb«  etils 
Ukelj  to  arise  from  sach  ft  derangement  of  the  comraeroe  of  the  eity;  and 
which  will  end  in  the  total  ruin  of  our  trade,  and  even  our  very  existence  as 
the  emporium  of  the  Southwest,  unless  prompt  and  energetic  means  are  adopt- 
ed for  the  removal  of  these  obstructions. 

**  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  snbjeet  of  the  railnwids  whieh  now 
tap  the  Mississippi  river,  and  have  their  termim  on  the  Atlantic  shore  ;  and  of 
the  injury  whicu  they  were  likely  to  work  to  the  trade  of  New-Oricans,  by 
diverting  tlie  produce  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  its  natural 
outlet  there ;  but  these  your  committee  have  read  and  listened  to  without  tiie 
least  feeling  of  alarm,  having  an  abiding  confidence  that  the  Mississippi  rirer 
would  contmne  to  be  the  great  highway  Sot  the  proclnoe  of  the  valley  which 
bears  its  name,  and  New-Orleans,  the  great  depot  and  point  of  exportati<m  so 
long  as  there  was  free  communication  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  vessels  of 
the  class  required  by  the  yearly  iucreasins  necessities  of  trade  ;  but  they  mDst 
confess  that  the  spectacle  which  presented  itself  to  them  at  the  Bar  gave  rise 
to  grave  apprehensions  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to  retain  the  trade 
of  New- Orleans  and  maintain  its  position  as  the  greatest  exporting  city  of  the 
Union,  unless  some  measure  of  rebef  is  speedily  eranted  ;  nor  are  the  movements 
^oing  on  around  us  calculated  to  allay  these  tears.  Already  rival  citiee,  tak- 
mg  the  advantage  of  our  misfortunes,  are  putting  forth  their  claims  to  a  share 
of  the  trade  which  has  heretofore  been  ours,  and  which,  we  are  constrained  to 
admit,  it  needs  no  prophetic  eye  to  discern,  must  soon  seek  other  channela 
unless  these  obstructions  are  removed  ;  for  your  oommittee  do  not  doubt  thai 
every  facility  will  be  given  by  our  rivals  to  those  frequenting  this  port  and 
mart,  which  their  own  resources  and  all  the  outside  aid  they  can  bring  in  will 
command. 

*^  In  the  list  of  property  detained  at  the  Bar»  is  comprised  one  item  of  nearly 
seventy-two  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  Some  of  these  outward-bound  shipa 
have  lleen  detained  for  several  weeks,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  par- 
ties in  want  of  cotton  will  again  send  their  orders  to  New-Orleans  if  there  is 
the  least  likelihood  of  a  similar  delay  in  getting  it  to  market,  and  if  this  com- 
munity ij  not  alive  to  ita  interest,  the  now  fkmous  cotton  mart  of  New- 
Orleans  will  speedily  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Again,  the  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  against  the  cargoes  so  detained,  will,  in  all  probability,  mature  before 
the  produce  arrives,  when,  by  all  ordinary  calculations,  it  would  have  been  at 
hand  in  time  to  meet  them  ;  and  this  is  another  ramification  of  the  evil  whieh 
may  overtake  us  in  the  shape  of  a  derangement  of  our  monetary  affairs,  con- 
se<^iient  upon  the  difficulties  which  parties  may  experience  in  raising  fands  to 
retire  the  same. 

**  Of  the  value  of  the  cargoes  of  the  inward-bound  ships  your  committee  have 
no  data,  but  they  think  it  may  be  safely  put  down  at  two  millions  of  dollars. 
Many  of  these  ships  are  laden  with  goods  destined  for  the  West  and  Western  trade, 
and  it  requires  but  a  slight  effort  of  the  imagination  to  picture  the  loss  and  incon- 
venience which  the  owners  have  suffered  by  having  their  goods  detained  nntil  the 
proper  season  for  their  sale  has  past.  These,  again,  are  not  likely  to  order  their 
supplies  to  be  shipped  via  New-Orleans,  until  they  have  the  assurance  that  theae 
impediments  to  the  navigation  have  been  permanently  removed.  In  looking 
at  the  question  from  this  point  of  view,  we  can  see  that  the  interest  of  the 
consumer,  although  apparently  remote,  is  actually  near  and  positive.  So  large 
an  amount  of  goods  being  kept  out  of  market  must  necessarily  enhaaoe  ^e 
value  of  those  on  the  spot,  and  he  therefore  has  to  contribute  his  quota  of  the 
loss  by  the  advanced  prices  which  he  has  to  pay  for  the  articles  of  import 
which  he  requires." 

Annexed  to  the  conriTnittee's  report  is  one  from  Captain  Dun* 
can,  a  distinguished  engineer,  who  demonstrates  the  practica- 
hility  of  keeping,  at  a  moderate  expense,  a  draft  of  20  feet  of 
water  permanently  on  the  bar,  a  depth  quite  sufficient  for  all 
the  requisitions  of  commerce.  We  learn  from  it,  that  the  first 
oorrect  soundings  of  the  mouths  were  made  in  1838^  by  Cap* 
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tainTalcott,  U.  S.  Engineer,  and  the  next  in  1851-52,  by  the 
Coast  Survey,  and  that,  from  a  comparison  of  data,  it  appears 
there  is  an  outward  tendency  of  the  land  and  the  bars  amount- 
ing to  one  mile  in  every  fifteen  years  I 

"  Now  if  we  consider  the  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf  to  arerage  only  86  feet  in 
depth,  and  take  the  tidal  bar  at  a  mean  of  14  feet,  this  extension  gives  us  the  enor- 
mous deposit  of  12,000  cubic  yards  within  the  bar  limits  of  the  Southwest  Pass, 
and  about  8,000,000  cubic  yaros  on  the  bar  of  Pass-a-POutre,  in  a  single  year, 
and  this  without  estimating  the  amount  thrown  upon  the  other  peases,  or  that 
which  is  carried  beyond  the  bars  into  the  sea. 
*         «         «         **         •         #         *•**♦*• 

**  From  all  of  which  it  follows  that  the  origin  of  the  tidal  bar  formation  is  the 
impact  of  this  sluggish  under  current  with  the  comparativfly  still  waters  of  the 
Qulf,  which,  retarding  the  under  currents  still  more,  produces  a  tendency  to 
equilibrium,  in  which  the  sediment  in  suspension  is  silently  and  rapidly  depos- 
ited. In  &ct,  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  many  instances  that  any  check 
to  the  current  of  the  sedimentary  stream  will  produce  a  deposit  of  the  sediment 
proportional  to  the  degree  of  retardation,  and  that  where  sedimentary  waters 
became  entirely  quiescent,  they  soon  completely  purify  themselves  and  become 
limpid." 

The  following  description  of  the  tumuli  or  mud  lumps 
which  constitute  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  river, 
will  be  found  very  interesting  : 

'*  These  singular  tumuli  are  constantly  rising  and  subsiding  on  the  long  sweep 
of  flats,  tidal  bars,  and  low  lands,  around  the  several  mouths. 

**  Their  generation  is  most  frequent  at  the  annual  spring  floods  or  high  water, 
at  which  time,  also,  the  bars  are  in  their  worst  condition. 

**  When  the  river  is  low  and  comparatively  free  from  sediment,  many  of  the 
rand  lumps  subside,  and  the  bars  themselves  naturally  improve,  because  the 
active  origin  of  their  formation  has  in  a  great  measure  ceased  from  the  greater 
stability  of  the  upper  river  banks. 

•*  It  would  appear  from  this,  that  the  origin  of  the  mud  lumps  is  in  some  way 
intimately  connected  with  the  rise  in  the  river,  but  various  theories  of  their 
formation  have  been  advanced  by  eminent  geologists  and  scientific  men. 

**  LyeU  regards  them  as  due  to  the  existence  of  accumulated  vegetable  matter 
in  the  bars,  which,  decomposing  in  the  course  of  time,  generates  large  quantities 
of  gaseous  matter.  In  escaping  from  their  confinement  beneath  the  muddy 
deposit,  these  gases  exert  an  efifort  to  throw  up  the  mud,  and  the  action  being 
continuous  and  accumulative,  the  detritus  of  tne  bar  is  finally  raised  above  the 
sttHaee  of  the  water,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  sun,  rain, 
and  wave?. 

**  The  tendency  of  the  mud  to  crack,  disintegrate  and  slide  on  exposure  to  the 
above  causes,  produces  the  fiasuree  in  their  tops  and  the  semblance  of  volcanic 
ftstion  peculiar  to  them. 

"  Forshey,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  their  formation  to  be  due  to  a  subterra- 
nean connection  between  them  and  distant  salt  springs  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  his  theory  being  in  part  based  upon  the  character  and  temperature  of 
the  water  thrown  out  from  their  craters,  which  is  extremely  salt,  and  colder  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  sea. 

"  Other  theories  assign  their  origin  to  the  action  of  the  river  current  or  of 
the  gulf  waves  striking  against  an  out*oropping  current  stratum  in  the 
submerged  bar,  wliich,  yielding  to  the  continued  action,  is  forced  up  above  the 
surface. 

•*  The  height  of  the  waves  above  the  ordinary  level  gives,  of  the  two,  the  sea 
wave  theory  the  preference  over  that  of  the  current  action,  as  it  accounts  for 
the  raising  of  the  mud  lumps  above  the  surface,  on  the  common  spring  theory 
that  water  seeks  its  own  level,  and  will  rise  out  of  a  fissure  to  a  height  equalling 
that  of  its  fountain  head.  ' 

**  Whatever  may  be  the  real  primary  cause  of  their  formation,  it  is  sufficient  for 
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oar  purposes  to  know,  ihftt  they  inTsriably  precede  and  very  materuiHv  < 
in  the  formntion  of  the  bar  ana  the  ontwnrd  progress  of  the"  hind,  by  forming 
barriers  or  lodgments,  against  which  the  deposition  of  the  materials  held  in 
suspension  are  rapidlj  accumulated.'* 

The  progress  of  the  various  attempts  to  deepen  the  ohannel 
of  the  river  is  thus  detailed  by  Capt.  Dunoan  : 

"  The  first  attempt  at  improvement  on  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi,  was  mada 
by  the  General  Government,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Talcott,  m  1889. 

**  The  means  he  employed  were  the  ordinary  bucket  dredge,  which  it  appears 
signally  failed,  even  under  the  auspices  of  an  intelligent  practical  agent  of 
Government  Cnpt.  Talcott  eutertamed  the  opinion,  however,  that  d^ginjg 
machinery  might  be  made  effective  on  the  bars,  if  tried  on  the  same  pnnei- 
ples«  but  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 

*'  All  further  efforts  were  abandoned  until  1852,  when  the  General  Government 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Towboat  Association  to  open  the  passes, 
which  contract  was  completed,  and  the  work  effectively  done  in  twelve  months. 
The  means  employed  by  the  Association  were  the  ordinary  dredge  harrow  and 
scraper,  which,  within  the  time  called  for  by  the  contract,  succeeded  beyond 
the  expectations  of  every  one  in  opening  a  channel  18  feet  deep  by  over  800 
feet  in  width,  over  a  bar  averaging  14  Set  in  depth.  The  distance  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  bases  of  the  bar  at  the  time,  or  from  the  18  feet 
deptn  ontside  to  the  18  feet  depth  inside,  was  one  and  a  half  miles,  just  about 
what  it  is  at  present 

"  The  same  means  have  been  employed  with  the  like  success  on  the  hart  of 
several  of  the  sedimentary  streams  in  England. 

**  No  further  steps  being  taken  to  keep  open  the  Southwest  Pass  afber  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract  of  the  Towboat  Association,  and  the  causes  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bar  continuing  to  act,  it  of  course  became  in  a  short  time  as  imprac- 
ticable to  navigation  as  ever. 

'*In  consequence,  in  1866,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  Messrs.  Craig  &  Righter,  to  open  a  straight  channel  of  800  fe<t  wide  at 
bottom,  and  20  feet  deep,  through  the  bar  of  the  Southwest  Pass,  and  a  similar 
channel  through  the  bar  of  the  Pass-k-l'Outre,  which  work  was  to  have  been 
completed  in  ten  months. 

*'  From  the  date  of  their  completion,  they  furthermore  contracted  to  keep  both 
of  these  passes  open  for  a  pericKl  of  fonr  and  a  half  years. 

**  The  contract  was  subsequently  modified  to  read  18  instead  of  20  feet  in  deptii, 
and  additional  time  was  allowed  the  contractors  for  opening  the  passes. 

*'  The  means  stipulated  for,  were  to  close  up  the  minor  passes,  and  to  throw  out 
'  Mei^  dams'  as  jetties  into  the  main  channels,  and  by  concentrating  the  water 
in  this  manner,  to  make  the  current  do  the  bottom  cutting  and  scouring. 

*'  These  *  Meig  dams*  are  patented,  and  consist  of  a  single  row  of  heavy  piling 
driven  nt  distances  of  about  5  feet  apart  with  the  intervals  filled  up  wito4-inoh 
planking  driven  in  iiuctaposition,  and  secured  above  the  surfiuie  by  string- 
pieces,  U>  which  the  heads  of  the  sheet  piling  are  spiked. 

**  This  same  princii)]e  of  deepening  channels,  by  concentrating  the  water,  has 
been  successfully  applied  in  many  instances ;  as  iu  tne  Clyde  Improvements  (Soot- 
land),  where  parallel  dikes,  made  of  piling  and  cribwork,  filled  in  with  stone, 
were  found  admirably  to  effect  its  object  It  was  done  on  a  large  scale,  howefver, 
and  at  an  enormous  cost.'' 

The  attempts  of  Craig  &  Righter  having  proved  a  signal  failure 
upon  their  proposed  method,  and  other  efforts,  equally  unsuccess- 
ful ones,  were  made  by  blasting  with  gunpowder.  In  the  utter 
failure  of  these  efforts  Capt.  Duncan  is  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
the  ordinary  dredge  and  harrow,  which,  he  does  not  doubt, 
will  answer  the  required  purpose.  The  estimate  of  expense 
is  as  follows : 
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**  Tke  bar  shoxild  be  removed  from  the  Southwest  Paw  first,  and  afterward 
IVM8-li-r0ntre  eould  be  opened. 

A  low-pressure  boat  of  the  required  size  will  cost,  when  ^ 

new,  everything  complete $50,000  00 

Harrow  and:  scraper,  with  tackle  complete 1,600  00 

Cost  of  equipment $61,600  00 

The  cost  per  month  of  working  this  machinery,  day  and 
night,  will  be  as  follows  : 

1  captam $1C6  66 

Ipilot       00  00 

1  mate 46  00 

1  carpenter 46  00 

1  chief  engineer 126  00 

Sass't        "       226  UO 

2  strikers 60  00 

2  steersmen 60  00 

12  firemen 860  00 

12  deck  bands 860  00 

Isteward 40  00 

1  cook 40  00 

1  assistant  to  steward 5  00 


$1,621  66 

9,000  barrels  of  coal  at  70c 8,400  00 

Stores,  Ac,  of  all  kinds 600  00 


Total  monthly  expenses,  when  working  day  and  night. .     $10,621  66 

"  If  we  supposi  the  Southwest  Pass  to  be  opened  in  four  months  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  machinery,  we  shall  have  as  follows : 

Cost  of  equipment $61,600  00 

Cost  of  force  and  stores  for  4  months 42,486  64 

$98,986  64 
To  which  add  10  per  cent,  for  wear  and  tear,  Ac 9,398  66 

ToUl  cost $108,885  80 

If  we  suppose  that  Pass-ii-rOutre  can  be 
opened  in  4  months,  we  have,  cost  of  force 
and  stores  for  4  months $42,486  64 

Add  the  10  per  cent,  as  above 9,898  66 

Total  cost  opening  Pass-jk-l'Outre $  61,886  80 

Or  for  opening  both  passes,  the  cost  will  be 156,270  60 

Or  about  16i^  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  opening. 

**  After  the  passes  are  once  opened  effectively,  it  is  presumable  that  smaller 
Doats  and  lighter  machinery  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  open. 

*'At  all  events,  it  will  only  te  necessary  to  act  upon  the  bars  occasionally, 
which  can  be  done  in  the  daytime,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  force  and 
fbel  will  effect  a  great  reduction  of  the  monthly  cost. 

"It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  this  harrowing  and  scraping  must 
be  a  constant  operation,  in  order  to  bo  perfectly  siiccossful,  as  must  abo  be 
any  other  plan  in  its  application  to  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi  river.*' 

Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  are  now  appealed  to,  by 
every  consideration  of  public  duty,  to  act  with  promptness 
and  decision  in  this  matter.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  repair  to  Washington  City.     The  editor  of  this  Review 
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acted  with  a  similar  committee  in  1852,  and  waited  with  them 
upon  the  Executive,  and  in  1856  he  pressed  upon  the  then 
Secretary  of  War  the  acceptance  of  the  proposals  of  the  Tow- 
hoat  Company  of  New-Orleans,  which,  if  acceded  to,  would 
have,  perhaps,  obviated  much  of  the  present  difficulty.  The 
Secretary,  however,  acting  under  the  advice  of  his  engineers, 
came  to  a  different  determination. 


AUT.  VU.-CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS. 

The  admirable  English  library  of  Bohn,  contains  no  work 
more  interesting  and  unique,  than  that  of  Mr.  Pettigrew,  en- 
titled "  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs."  We  have  lately  spent 
many  agreeable  hours  in  its  perusal,  arid  are  tempted  to  take 
a  cursory  survey  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

To  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
extensive  collection  of  epitaphs ;  but  Mr.  Pettigrew  draws  also 
upon  the  prolific  stores  of  Britain,  France,  Grermany,  and  Italy. 
Epitaphs  are  often  of  great  value  to  the  biographer  and  histo- 
rian, and  supply  many  important  gaps  in  the  records  of  the  past. 
Some  of  the  most  precious  of  the  earlier  time,  were  destroyed 
by  the  bigotry  of  the  Puritans,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
monasteries.  The  mound  and  the  pyramid  were  the  earliest 
known  monuments,  and  they  were  followed  by  pillars,  col- 
umns, tombs,  etc.  Many  inscriptions  have  been  deciphered, 
also,  from  the  mummies  of  Egypt. 

The  G-reek  epitaphs  are  very  beautiful,  in  poetry  and  prose, 
and  are  commonly  epigrammatic.  The  following  is  by  Leon- 
idas,  of  Tarentum,  and  is  a  mother's  offering  to  her  son  : 

**  Unhappy  child  !     Unhappy  I  who  abed 
A  mother's  sorrows  o*er  thy  funeral  bed  ! 
Thou'rt  gone  in  youth,  Amyn  as ;  I  in  age, 
Must  wander  through  a  lonely  pilgriraase. 
And  sigh  for  regions  of  unchanging  night. 
And  sicken  at  the  day's  repeated  light. 
Oh,  guide  me  hence,  sweet  spirit,  to  the  bouma 
Where  in  thy  presence  I  shall  cease  to  mourn.*' 

The  following,  by  Anacreon,  on  the  tomb  of  Timocritus,  is 
in  the  finest  epigrammatic  style  : 

"  Timocritus  adorns  this  humble  grave  ; 
Mars  spares  the  coward  and  destroys  the  brave." 

What  can  be  more  touching  and  boautifal  than  ttie  follow- 
ing, upon  the  tomb  of  a  wife  ? 
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'*  Tears,  Heledora  t  on  thy  tomb  I  shed, 

Ix)ve*s  last  libation  to  the  shades  below  ; 
Tears,  bitter  tears,  by  fond  remembrance  fed. 

Are  all  that  Fate  now  leaves  me  to  bestow. 
Vain  sorrows  !  vain  regrets  !    Tet  loveliest !  thee, 

Thee,  still  they  follow  in  the  silent  urn, 
Retracing  hours  of  social  converse  free, 

And  soft  endearments,  never  to  return.*' 

The  Roman  monuments  were  ordinarily  erected  on  the 
highways,  so  as  to  be  more  noted,  and  the  catacombs  offer 
most  interesting  material.  A  frequent  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion, handed  down  to  our  time,  is  found  upon  many  of  their 
tombs — "Srt  tibi  terra  levis*^ — "  Light  lie  the  earth  upon  thy 
grave." 

The  mausoleum,  a  kind  of  very  splendid  tomb,  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  course  pursued  by  Artemisia,  wife 
of  Mausolus,  who,  in  her  affliction  at  the  death  of  her  husband, 
drank  his  ashes  in  her  liquor,  and  erected  to  his  memory  a 
superb  monument. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  one  must  not  take  too  literally  or 
faithfully  the  inscriptions  which  chronicle  the  deeds  of  the 
departed,  for,  as  Dr.  Jc^nson  has  said,  '^  On  lapidary  inscriptions 
a  man  is  not  upon  his  oath,"  and  as  Crabbe  remarks,  '^  They 
are  often  but  the  offerings  which  flattery  sells  to  pride." 
The  following,  which  appears  at  Oxford  upon  the  tomb  of  one 
of  the  Fellows,  is  certainly  not  open  to  that  charge  : 

•*  PrctivU  n 

At  the  Vatican,  in  Rome,  appears  the  following,  to  the 
memory  of  Caius  Julius  Maximus,  a  child  two  years  old : 

"  Oh,  relentless  Fortune,  who  delighlest  in  cruel  death. 
Why  is  Maximus  so  early  snatched  from  me  ? 
He  who  lately  used  to  lie  beloved  on  my  bosom, 
This  stone  now  marks  his  tomb—behold  his  mother  !*' 

There  are  few  inscriptions  of  the  Saxon  period.  Recent  ex- 
cavations in  England  have  brought  to  light  some  in  Runic 
and  Saxon  letters,  belonging  to  the  sixth  century.  They  con- 
tain little  more  than  names  and  dates,  and  English  epitaphs 
seem  not  to  run  further  back  than  the  eleventh  century,  in  Eng- 
land, being  mostly  in  the  Latin  tongue.  French  epitaphs  were 
common  there  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
following  is  devoted  to  the  Black  Prince,  and  is  dated  1376  : 

*•  Whoso  thou  be  that  passeth  bjre, 
Where  these  eorpes  interred  he : 
Understand  what  I  shall  saye. 
As  at  this  time  speake  I  maye. 
Such  as  thou  art  soroetyme  was  I ; 
Such  as  I  am  such  shalt  thou  bee. 
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I  little  thought  on  the  houre  of  death, 
Soe  long  as  I  e njo^  ed  breath ; 
Create  riches  here  I  did  posAesse, 
Whereof  I  made  great  iioblenesse ; 
I  had  gold.silvert  wardrobe,  and 
Create  treasurps,  horsesi,  houses,  lande, 
But  now  a  caitiffe  poore  am  J, 
Deepe  in  the  ground  lo  hero  I  lie. 

My  beautye  greate,  is  all  quite  gone, 
My  fleshe  is  wasted  to  the  bone, 
My  house  is  narrow  nowe,  and  throngc, 
Nothing  but  truthe  comes  from  my  tongue; 
And  if  ye  shoulde  see  mee  this  daye, 
I  do  not  thinke  but  ye  wolde  saye 
That  I  had  never  beene  a  man, 
S<)  much  altered  nowe  I  am  ! 
For  Cod*s  sake,  praye  to  the  heavenly  Kinge, 
That  he  my  soul  to  heaven  wolde  bringe  ; 
•  All  theye  that  praye  and  make  accorde 

For  mee  unto  my  God  and  fjorde ; 
God  place  them  in  his  paradise, 
Wherein  noe  wretched  caitiffe  lies." 

The  Latin  tongae  is  thought  to  be  the  most  apt,  in  elegance 
and  force,  for  inscription,  and  the  English  the  least  apt,  and 
on  this  account  the  statues  to  Pitt,  Peel,  Canning,  Bentinck, 
etc.,  have  nothing  more  than  the  name  and  dates.  The  learned 
Dr.  Parr  declined  writing  an  epitaph  on  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
English  language,  though  admitting  it  would  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate,  if  adequate,  since  the  fame  of  the  great  Doctor  was 
altogether  English.  Johnson,  himself,  was  indignant  on  the 
idea  being  suggested  to  him  of  composing  Goldsmith's  epitaph 
in  English,  and  remarked  that  he  "would  never  consent  to 
disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  with  an  English  in- 
scription." It  was  in  his  epitaph  on  Croldsmith  that  the  so 
often  quoted  line  occurs : 

"  Nullum  quod  tettigU  non  omamt" 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Pettigrew,  that  success  in  epitaphs  con- 
sists in  expressing  the  thoui;hts  in  the  shortest,  clearest,  and 
easiest  way,  by  the  most  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  best 
chosen  words  both  for  meaning  and  sound.  *'  By  this  course 
the  epitaph  will  be  strong  and  expressive,  without  stiffness  or 
affectation,  and  it  will  be  short  and  concise,  without  being 
either  obscure  or  ambiguous."  The  following  by  Pope,  on  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  was  justly  rejected,  as  out  of  taste  : 

**  Nature,  and  nature^s  laws,  lay  hid  in  Night, 
God  said,  Let  Nkwton  be,  and  all  was  Light.*' 

The  following  is  very  tender  : 


'  The  hitter  cup  that  death  gave  me 
Is  passing  round,  to  come  to  thee.*' 
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This  idea  is  found  in  most  languages.     In  English  it  is  ex- 

fressed  variously,  "  As  thou  art  now,  so  onoe  was  I,"  etc.,  eto. 
n  the  following  it  is  very  happily  rendered  : 

*'  Time  was,  I  stood  where  thou  dost  now, 
And  viewed  the  dead  as  thou  dost  roe, 
Ere  long,  thou'lt  lie  as  low  as  I, 
And  others  stand  and  look  on  thee." 

The  vanity  of  earthly  possessions  is  well  expressed  in  many 
quaint  epitaphs : 

<*  What  I  gave,  I  haye, 
AVbat  I  spent,  I  had, 
What  I  left,  I  lost  by  not  giving  it." 

The  following  on  Admiral  Blake,  is  of  the  bombastic  order, 
and  is  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard  : 

"  Here  lies  a  roan  made  Spain  and  Holland  shake  ; 
Made  France  to  tremble,  and  the  Turks  to  quake. 
Thus  he  tamed  men  ;  but  it  a  lady  stood 
In  *s  sight,  it  raided  a  palsy  in  his  blood  ;  , 

•  #  *  #  * 

At  sea  he  thundered,  calmed  each  risinff  wave, 
And  now  he^s  dead,  sent  thunderiag  to  his  grave.** 

One  Robert  Shirtoun,  in  the  year  1652,  pays  tribute  to  his 
two  departed  wives  : 

**  First  blessed  me  with  many  children  fair, 
The  second  nurst  them  with  maternal  care.** 

Many  of  the  laudatory  epitaphs  which  are  found,  are  in  the 
style  of  our  ordinary  obituary  notices,  fulsome  and  ridiculous. 

The  introduction  of  punning  into  epitaphs  would  seem  to 
be  the  least  tolerable  liberty  with  such  grave  and  solemn  mat- 
ters.    Yet  we  find  one  on  John  Calf,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. : 

"  O  cruell  Death,  as  subtle  as  a  Fox, 
Who  would  not  let  this  Calf  live  till  he*d  been  an  oxe, 
That  he  miyht  have  eaten  both  branches  and  thorns, 
And  when  he  came  to  his  father's  years,  might  have  worn  horns.* 

On  Mrs.  Rose  Sparke,  1615  : 

**  Sixty-f'ight  years  a  fragrant  Rose  she  lasted, 
No  vile  repioach  her  virtues  ever  blasted. 
Her  autumn  past,  expects  a  glorious  springe,**  dec. 

On  John  Warner : 

"  I  Warner  once  was  to  myself, 
Now  Warning  am  to  thee. 
Both  living,  dying,  dead  I  was, 
See  then  thou  warned  be .  '* 
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On  Mr.  Chest : 

'*  H«re  lies  tt  rest,  I  do  protest, 
One  Chest  within  soother ; 
The  chest  of  wood  was  very  ffood. 
Who  says  so  of  the  other  r 

On  Mr.  Stone : 

*'  Jerusalem's  curse  is  not  fulfilled  in  me, 
For  here  a  stone  upon  a  stone  jou  see.*' 

On  Mr.  Merideth : 

**  Here  lies  one  blown  oat  of  breath, 
Who  lived  a  merrj  life  and  died  a  Meri-death.** 

Acrostic  epitaphs  are  very  numerous ;  as  are  those  of  an 
enigmatical  character. 

Those  which  fix  the  date  in  the  inscription  are  very  cariooa. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  MDCIII.,  has  the  following  : 

»•  My  Day  Closed  Is  In  Immortality.'* 

Here  is  one  of  the  dialogue  species  on  Thomas  Gibbons,  ob. 
1779: 

"  Liv*st  thou,  Thomas  t    Yes,  with  God  on  high. 
Art  thou  not  dead  1     Yes,  and  here  I  lye. 
I  that  wilh  man  on  earth  did  live  to  die, 
Died  for  to  live  with  Christ  eternally.** 

Another  at  St.  Pancras,  on  Grodfrey  Hill,  reads : 

**  Thus  far  I  am  got  on  my  journey  ; 
Header ! 
Can*st  thou  inform  me 
What  follows  next  1** 

In  Essex  we  find  Richard  Pritchard  and  his  wife  thus  hand- 
ed over  to  immortality : 

*'  Here  lies  the  man  Richard 

And  Mary  his  wife, 
Their  surname  was  Pritchard. 

They  lived  without  strife  ; 
And  the  reason  was  plain. 

They  abounded  in  riches, 
They  had  no  care  or  pain. 

And  the  wife  wore  the  breeches.** 

The  Rev.  John  Pettigrcw,  late  minister,  near  Grlasgow,  has 
upon  his  tomb  the  following  amusing  inscription  : 

"  Here  lies  a  reverend  Gwan  priest, 
Who  sore  against  his  will  dcceast, 
His  soul  to  Abraham's  bosom  fled, 
As  by  his  reverend  elders  said  :  • 

Others  who  knew  his  youthful  joys. 
Say  Sarah's  rather  was  his  choice  ; 
But  be  as*t  will  his  scabbard's  humbled, 
Death  tripped  up  his  heels  and  down  he  tumbled.*' 
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The  following,  on  Blackett,  th«  poet  and  cobbler,  is  admir- 
able : 

"  Bat  ipare  bim,  ye  critics,  bis  follies  are  past. 
For  the  cobbler  is  come,  as  he  ought,  to  his  Uui" 

This,  on  John  Bell,  is  quaint  and  admonitory  : 

'*  I,  Jocky  Bell,  o*  Braikenbrow,  lies  under  this  stane, 
♦  *»♦♦♦ 

"Was  man  of  my  meal  and  master  of  my  wife. 

If  thou  done  better  in  thy  time  than  I  did  in  mine, 

Take  this  stane  off  my  wame  and  lay  it  on  thine.'* 

At  this  point  we  must  rest,  having  travelled,  it  is  admitted, 
rather  out  of  our  accustomed  route,  though  unfortunately  we 
have  only  passed  through  a  portion  of  the  interesting  work. 
A  large  number  of  epitaphs,  noted  for  their  peculiarity,  which 
were  marked  by  us  to  be  copied,  must  be  omitted  for  want  of 
space.  Let  the  reader  refer  to  the  volume  itself,  and  he  will  find^ 
epitaphs  on  kings  and  nobles,  on  poets,  lawyers,  and  doctors  ; 
pathetic,  admonitory,  bombastic,  ludicrous,  eccentric ;  and,  be- 
sides, he  will  find  some  curious  speculations  in  regard  to 
monumental  sculpture,  inscriptions,  funeral  emblems,  etc. 
We  have  never  lighted  upon  a  rarer  book. 
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BATON  ROUGE ITS  PAST,  ITS  PRESENT,  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

Several  years  since  we  published  a  series  of  papers,  which  embraced  very 
complete  historical  and  statistical  records  of  many  of  the  towns  and  parishes  of 
IjOQisiana,  prepared  by  gentlemen  in  the  several  neighbarhoods,  well  acquainted 
with  the  facts  and  traditions  of  which  they  spoke.  We  should  be  pleased  to  con- 
tinue this  series,  and  invite  further  contributions,  intending  after  awhile  to  gather 
up  the  information  into  one  compact  volumt'.  We  arc  in  this  way  carrying  out 
the  views  of  the  Legislature,  providing  at  one  time  for  a  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
which  we  presided  over,  but  which,  from  defects  in  its  organization,  did  not  pro- 
duce the  anticipated  advantages. 

The  parishes  on  which  we  mainly  desire  information  now  are  Franklin,  Lafayette, 
Livingston,  Rapides,  Sabine,  St.  Tammany,  Tensas,  Terre  Bonne,  Union,  Termil. 
ion  and  Washington — who  will  impart  it  1 

The  following  on  Baton  Houge  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Stueckrath  : 

It  is  our  desire  to  present  a  sketch  of  past  events,  intimatelj 
connected  with  the  early  history  and  foundation  of  Baton  Rouge, 
"  the  Revolution  which  delivered  it  from  the  yoke  of  Spain."  Most 
persons  have  received  from  "  tradition''*  a  very  erroneous  impression  of 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  early  history  of  the  Capi- 
tal ;  and  our  statements  can  be  trusted  as  correct,  for  we  have  them 
from  reliable  authority.  The  facts  of  the  capture  of  Baton  Rouge  by 
General  Philemon  Thomas,  can  be  testified  to  by  an  eye-witness. 
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Ponce  de  Leon  landed,  in  1513,  on  the  coast  of  Florida,     After 
him  Hernando  de  Soto  explored  the  vast  regions  which  Leon  had 
left.     He  died  on  the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi,  having  accomplished 
nothing  for   his  country.      He  is,  however,  the  first  white   man  • 
whose  eye  scanned  the  course  of  the  Father  of  Waters. 

La  Salle,  a  gallant  Frenchman,  started,  in  1678,  with  a  small  party 
of  French  and  Canadians  from  the  French  possessions  in  Canada,  in 
search  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  has  the  glory  of  having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  country  he  explored  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  giving  it  the  name  of  Louisiana ;  a  territory  extending  from  the 
frontiers  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  hounded  on  the  east  by 
the  British  possessions  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  its  western  limits 
lost  in  the  solitudes  of  the  far  West  The  territory  was  named  and 
taken  possession  of,  but  that  was  all! 

It  was  only  in  the  year  1699  that  the  French  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  colony  in  Louisiana,  and  Iberville  formed  a  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  establishing  the  head  of  the  colony  at 
Biloxi  Bay,  and  exploring  the  country. 

In  1722,  Bienville,  a  brother  of  Iberville,  laid  the  foundations  of 
^ew-Orleans.  A  prophetic  genius  seemed  to  have  directed  him,  and 
revealed  to  him  the  great  destinies  which  awaited  the  city  of  which 
he  laid  the  corner-stone. 

The  French  colony  of  Louisiana  was,  however,  onerous  to  the 
mother-country. 

In  1766,  the  king  of  France  made  to  Spain  and  England  a  cession 
of  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana.  To  Spain  he  gave  all  the  lands 
lying  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  New-Orleans  and  the  island  on 
which  it  is  built,  that  is,  that  tract  of  land  bounded  north  by  the 
Manchac  Bayou,  west  by  the  river  Mississippi,  east  by  the  lakes 
Maurepas,  Pontchartrain  and  Borgne,  and  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, thus  encurcling  New-Orleans.  England  received  the  whole  of 
the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of  Neir- 
Orleans.  The  inhabitants  of  New-Orleans  thought  that  the  mother- 
country  was  perpetrating,  not  only  an  act  of  injustice,  but  an  outrage 
upon  them,  in  thus  selling  them,  without  their  consent,  to  another 
realm,  as  if  they  were  no  better  than  slaves.  They  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion  against  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  petitioned  the 
French  government  to  take  them  back  like  children  and  brethren , 
but  in  vain. 

When  interest  is  at  stake,  there  are  neither  friends  nor  kindred, 

"  Falsehood  buyeth  falsehood  only, 
But  truth  must  purchase  truth  I!  " 

In  1779,  Spain  having,  in  conjunction  with  France,  declared  ivar 
against  England,  to  aid  the  Americans  in  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, Don  Bernando  de  Galvez,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana, 
marched  against  the  fort  of  Baton  Rouge,  which  was  a  stronghold  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  solitudes  of  Louisiana,  and  was  defended  l^  a 
garrison  of  400  men.  The  fort  of  Baton  Rouge  was  built  during  the 
existence  of  the  French  colony  under  Iberville. 
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Gralvez  having  arrived  in  sight  of  the  fort,  besieged  it,  settng  his 
eamp  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  spot  now  filled  by  square  No. 
2,  between  North  Boulevard  and  Convention-street.  On  ihe  23d 
of  September,  1779,  his  first  gun  was  fired,  and  a  moment  after,  the 
hill  was  enveloped  in  smoke.  Co!.  Dixon,  in  behalf  of  England, 
asked  for  a  capitulation,  which  was  granted. 

The  battle  of  Baton  Rouge  drove  forever  the  British  out  of  the 
province. 

In  1795,  Spain,  by  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  recognized  the 
sway  of  Congress  over  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
had  been  ceeded  by  France  to  England,  keeping,  however,  to  herself 
the  Floridas  and  the  grant  she  had  received  from  France. 

But,  in  1801,  she  gave  up  to  Bonaparte  the  Territory  of  Louisiana, 
as  she  had  received  it  from  France. 

The  great  emperor  sold  it  to  the  United  States,  knowing  that 
under  the  protection  of  that  infant  republic  alone,  it  could  prosper 
and  develop  its  resources. 

In  1808,  a  village  was  beginning  to  spring  up  around  the  fort  of 
Baton  Rouge.  Some  of  the  first  houses  had  been  built,  and  some  of 
them  still  are  standing.  One,  perhaps  the  finest  built,  is  the  house 
now  situated  on  the  corner  of  Repentance  and  Convention  streets, 
opposite  Mr.  Waller's  office.  It  was  the  mansion  of  Governor  Don 
Carlos  Grand  pre. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Baton  Rouge,  comprised  in  the 
Territory 'of  Florida,  yet  pined  under  the  yoke  of  Spain,  became 
jealous  to  see  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  liberty.  Tliat  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  was  encouraged,  as  some 
think,  by  secret  agents  of  the  Federal  Government.  By  them  the 
flame  was  fed.  One  hundred  in  number,  dissatisfied  with  this  state 
of  things,  under  command  of  General  Philemon  Thomas,  assembled 
at  St.  Francisville,  and  resolved  to  march  against  the  fort  of  Baton 
Rouge. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  September,  1810,  thirty-one  years 
after  the  fort  had  suiTcndered  to  Galvez,  and  on  the  same  memorable 
day.  General  Thomas,  at  the  head  of  his  mounted  riflemen,  arrived 
at  the  fort  in  order  to  put  his  designs  into  execution.  The  coinci- 
dence here  is  strange,  and  worthy  of  notice — the  23d  of  September 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  two  captures  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Grandpre  at  once  rallied  around  him  his  little  band,  and  resolved 
to  conquer  or  die  at  his  post.  He  was  summoned  to  surrender,  but, 
like  Leonidas,  he  answered,  "  Come  and  take  us."  Not  one  of  his 
guns  were  loaded.  He  knew  it,  and  therefore  could  only  return  the 
fire  of  his  musketry. 

Grandpre  gave  the  order  to  fire,  and  a  discharge  from  the  Amer- 
ican rifles  responded  to  the  fire  of  the  fort,  and  our  young  hero  fell, 
covered  with  wounds,  as  though  almost  every  shot  had  been  aimed  at 
his  breast.  With  his  fall,  the  fire  of  the  fort  ceased,  and  Baton 
Rouge  was  taken.  He  was  buried  in  the  Catholic  church  of  this 
city,  and  not  a  stone  marks  the  spot  where,  in  neglect,  slumber  the 
ashes  of  the  hero. 

On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1810,  C.  C.  Claiborne,  governor  of 
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the  Territory  of  Orleans,  marched,  under  a  detachment  of  miUtia,  ob- 
tained of  Governor  HoLmeA  of  Mississippi,  to  St.  Francisviile,  wher» 
he  unfurled  the  American  flag,  thus  taking  posaesgion  of  the  Terri- 
tory in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

The  District  of  Baton  Rouge  being  annexed  to  the  Territory  of 
Orleans,  was  divided  by  Cki borne  into  six  parishes — namely,  Felici- 
ana, East  Baton  Rouge,  St.  Helena,  St  Tammany,  Hiloxi  and 
Pascagoula.  They  have  since  been  subdivided,  and  now  form  seven 
parishes — viz..  East  and  West  Feliciana,  East  Baton  Rouge,  St. 
Helena,  St.  Tammany,  Livingston,  and  Washington,  which  even 
now  are  known  by  the  name  of  Florida  paiishes. 

Baton  Rouge  was  a  military  post  until  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, when  the  foundations  of  a  city  were  laid  by  Antonis  Grass, 
Esq.,  Eli  Beauregard,  Esq.,  Richard  Devall,  Esq.  and  Gilbert  Leonard, 
Esq.     Diffei*ent  parts  of  the  capital  bear  the  names  of  its  founders. 

In  its  di^erent  changes  of  dominion.  Baton  Rouge  has  always  re- 
mained a  military  post ;  now  it  is  both  a  city  and  an  arsenal. 

When,  in  1779,  the  fort  was  taken  by  Don  Bernardo  De  Galvez, 
the  house  which  is  now  seen,  where  the  fort  once  stood,  was  then  in 
existence,  and  was  inhabited  by  Col.  Dixon,  the  English  commander. 
Under  the  shelter  of  its  roof  dwelt  Don  Bernardo  De  Galvez,  and  it 
has  since  been  the  residence  of  General  1  aylor,  when  the  old  veteran 
resided  in  Baton  Rouge,  previous  to  his  filling  the  Presidential  chair. 

Baton  Rouge  means,  literally  translated  from  the  French,  ^^Bed 
Stick,''  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact,  that  two  Indian  tribes^ 
whose  lands  terminated  on  its  soil,  marked  their  common  boandary 
line  with  a  pole  painted  with  vermilion. 

In  the  year  1820,  Baton  Rouge  was  incorporated,  and  received  its 
charter;  since  when,  it  has  risen  to  the  proportions  of  a  city,  and 
has  become  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Loui.>>iana. 

The  position  of  Baton  Rouge  secures  its  claims  to  future  greatness. 
Built  on  a  hill  which  rises  far  above  the  level  of  the  Missis.^'ippi,  it  is 
the  only  point  of  the  coast  of  that  river  which,  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  stands  above  high  water-mark,  except  the 
Bluffs  of  Fort  Hudson  and  St.  Franoisville.  The  town  sits  on  the 
western  extremity  of  a  highland  ridge,  which,  branching  off  from  the 
AUeghnnies,  advances  like  a  promontory  across  the  lowlands  of 
Louisiana.  Where  that  chain  is  broken  off  by  the  Mississippi,  it 
rises  and  forms  the  keystone  of  the  hilly  regions  of  Louisiana. 

The  State-House  at  Baton  Rouge  was  erected  in  1847.  The  fol- 
lowing names  are  engraved  on  marble  slabs,  on  the  fiont  of  the  edi- 
fice, which  is  built  of  brick : 


ISAAC  JOHNSON, 

Governor, 
TBA8IM0N  LANDRY, 

Lt.  Governor. 
PRESTON  W.  FARRAR, 

Speaker  House  Representatives. 
NEWTON  RICHARDS, 

iiamwrariuM  fnit. 


MAUN8FL  WHITB, 
WALTER  BRASHEAR, 
DANIEL  D.  AVERY, 

CoiRfniwuNMrt. 
J.  H.  DAKIN,  ArchiteU. 
Bbected,  1847. 
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Grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar,  the  capital  stands  in  solitary  majesty 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  looks  like  one  of  those  ancient  castles, 
whose  ruins  now  line  the  banks  of  the  Rhino. 

The  statue  of  George  Washington,  the  Father  of  the  llepublic,  is  the 
work  of  Hiram  Powers,  Esq.,  out  of  the  purest  of  Italian  white 
marble,  has  lately  been  erected  in  the  rotunda  of  the  building,  pro- 
cured, as  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  token  of  veneration,  by  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

The  American  Government  commenced  building  the  arsenal  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  and 
the  barracks  have  become  somewhat  dilapidated,  but  are  now  under- 
going some  repairs. 

The  ordnance  department  has  always  been  kept  in  the  most 
elegant  order,  and  it  is  now  the  most  beautiful  situation  in  the  town. 

There  is  also  a  penitentiary  here,  and  300  convicts. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylufn  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  in  which  you  have  a  view  from  the  river.  It  is  the  largest  and 
most  elegant  building  In  the  city. 

The  mercantile  business  is  very  good,  and  increasing.  A  large 
number  of  stores  are  being  continually  added. 

The  land  in  the  neighborhood  is  rich,  and  generally  cultivated  in 
Sugar  cane. 

At  present  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  six  thousand. 

There  are  several  female  and  male  schools,  all*  in  a  flourishing 
condition^  with  intelligent,  faithful,  and  pleasant  instructors. 

There  are  now  four  Protestant  churches  and  one  Roman  Catholic. 

The  Presbyterian  church  was  built  in  1828  ;  the  Methodist  about 
1835,  and  the  Episcopal  and  Christian  churches  were  erected  about 
1853. 

llie  Harney  House,  under  the  superintendence  of  Wm.  J.  Rhodes, 
Esq.,  gives  general  satisfaction  to  all  sojourners,  as  regards  comforta- 
ble accommodations  and  good  fare.  t^ 

Two  daily  papers  are  published  in  this  metropolis ;  the  Advocate, 
and  the  Gazette  and  Comet,  The  first  is  a  State  paper,  published  by 
Messrs.  Taylor  &  Bynum,  who  have  shown  all  courtesy  in  advan- 
cing the  interests  of  the  Review. 

The  Legislature  is  at  present  in  session.  This  being  the  ono 
designated  by  the  Constitution  to  make  a  new  apportionment  of  the 
State,  the  assembled  wisdom  is  just  now  earnestly  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  several  propositions  for  that  purpose.  The 
Constitution  explicitly  states  that  no  law  shall  be  enacted  until  the 
apportionment  is  made,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  have  now  been  in 
session  some  fiye  weeks  without  having  adorned  the  statute-books 
with  any  new  evidences  of  their  wisdom. 

In  conclusion  it  gives  us,  however,  great  pleasure  in  stating  to  our 
friends,  that  the  benefactors  of  the  rising  generation  have  assembled 
here,  and  are  endeavoring  to  place  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state  upon  the  surest  foundation. 

The  Act  of  the  31st  March,  1853,  for  the  organization  of  the 
"  Semituiry  of  Learning  of  the  State  of  Louisiana^'*  was  an  admirable 
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and  complete  one ;  unfortunately,  the  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly,  for  revising  the  statutes  of  the  State,  emasculated  that  act, 
in  1855,  of  its  most  valuable  provisions,  leaving  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  only  the  functions  of  a  building  committee. 

At  the  session  of  1858,  the  Grcneral  Assembly  enacted  a  new  law, 
creating  a  new  Board,  called  "  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Semi- 
nary  of  Learning  of  the  State  of  Louisiana^''*  to  consist  of  fourteen 
members,  of  which  the  Governor  of  the  State  is  ex-officio  president, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Education  a  member ;  the  other 
twelve  being  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate — which  Board 
is  required  by  the  law  to  receive  the  building  when  completed  and 
ready  to  be  turned  over  by  the  Board  of  Trustees — to  prepare  a 
coui*se  of  government  and  instruction — to  appoint  professors,  etc. 

This  Board  held  its  first  meeting  in  December  last,  in  Alexandria, 
—three  miles  and  a  half  from  which  town,  in  the  pine  hills  on  the 
opposite  or  north  side  of  Red  River,  on  a  healthy  site,  the  magnifi- 
cent building  is  situated.  Thence  it  adjourned  to  meet  here  on  the 
14th  February,  1859,  to  prosecute  its  labors  in  the  organization  of 
the  Institution — to  enable  it  to  do  which,  a  further  appropriation  is 
required  by  the  Legislature,  of  $20,000,  to  provide  accommodaticma 
for  instructors,  furniture,  apparatus  and  books  for  the  institution, 
and  an  increase  of  its  permanent  revenue,  now  arising  from  the  lands 
given  by  the  General  Government,  which  is  $8,000  to  $16,000  a 
year,  for  "  two  years  onhjy^  to  enable  it  to  be  started  respectably,  prop- 
el ly  and  usefully  to  the  people  of  the  State,  whose  property  it  is. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  endeavor  to  procure  the 
passage  of  such  an  act  through  the  Lc^slature. 

Two  plans  are  proposed  for  organizing  the  institution — one  to  make 
it  a  **  High  Grade  Liteiary  Institution^^*  requiring  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  advancement  as  a  pre-requisite  for  admission  into  its  classes; 
the  other  to  make  it  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  under 
a  military  system  of  government,  by  which  the  young  men  would  be 
made  a  part  of  the  governing  power  themselves,  and  in  which  those 
Languages,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  of  practical  use  in  the  daily  walks  and 
avocations  of  life,  and  its  business  as  well  as  in  its  more  elegant 
accomplishments,  shall  be  taught 

Baton  Rouge,  the  present  metropolis  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
has  had  many  checks  to  her  growth  and  prosperity ;  but  of  late 
years  she  seems  at  last  to  have  shaken  the  dust  from  her  sandals,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  this  age  of  progress,  and  to  take  her  rank 
and  positiou  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
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ART.  1I.-SH0ULD  OUR  HSURT  LAWS  BE  REPEALED? 

We  have  thought  that  these  laws  were  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
ought  to  be  repealed  everywhere  ;  but  a  correspondent  in  Kentucky  ingeniously 
argues  to  the  contrary. — [Editor. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  wisdom  and  propriely  of  our  usury  laws 
have,  of  late,  been  much  questioned  in  this  country.  Writers  have 
denounced  them  as  unnatural  and  inequitable ;  though,  as  yet,  I 
have  seen  no  writer  who  has  placed  this  subject  before  the  country  in 
its  proper  light  They  have  all  placed  it  upon  a  false  and  deceptive 
basis.  They  all  proceed  upon  the  basis  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
interest,  or  the  hire  of  money,  should  not  fluctuate  with  demand  and 
supply,  as  do  all  other  commodities.  At  a  superficial  glance  there 
seems  to  be  great  plausibility  in  their  position.  At  first  it  seems 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  But  there  is  a  reason, 
and  it  will  be  the  business  of  this  article  to  show  wherein  it  consists. 

The  fact  that  civilized  nations  have  always  regarded  the  hire  upon 
money  as  an  exception  to  a  general  rule  is,  of  itself,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  its  favor.  And  whoever  will  take  it  upon  himself  to 
examine  the  subject  thoroughly,  will  find  the  exception  no  less 
natural  than  the  rule  itself.  No  laws  upon  our  statute-books  are 
upon  a  more  permanent  and  natural  basis  than  are  our  usury  laws. 
They  are  as  natural,  and  as  necessary  as  the  lending  of  money. 
They  proceed  upon  the  correct  grounds,  that  demand  and  supply 
of  right  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  regulating  of  interest,  the  rid^ 
being  the  same.  The  reason  why  demand  and  supply  have  nothing 
to  do  in  the  regulating  of  interest  is  simply  because,  when  we  bor- 
row or  hire  money,  we  pay  with  interest  or  hire  with  money ;  we 
pay  it  in  kind ;  and  it  is  the  only  article,  the  hire  of  which  is  paid  in 
kind.     Hence  the  exception. 

Any  given  commodity  with  relation  to  every  other  commodity  is 
relative,  and  changes,  but  in  relation  to  itself  it  is  absolute  and 
changes  not.  Thus,  a  dollar,  when  compared  with  any  other 
commodity,  as  wheat  or  com,  is  relative,  and  ductuates.  Sometimes 
it  will  pay  for  one  bushel  only,  and  at  other  times  it  will  pay  for  two 
bushels ;  and  so  with  any  given  commodity  that  may  be  compared. 

But  a  dollar  compared  with  a  dollar  or  with  a  dime  \n  absolute, 
and  cannot  vary.  The  dollar  is  to  the  dollar  as  one  is  to  one,  and  is 
to  the  dime  as  ten  is  to  one,  and  those  relations  are  absolute  and 
immutable.  A  bushel  of  wheat  compared  with  a  bushel  of  com 
or  a  sack  of  cofiee  is  relative.  Sometimes  it  is  worth  more  and 
sometimes  less,  comparatively ;  but  a  bushel  of  wheat  compared  with 
a  bushel  or  with  ten  bushels  of  wheat  is  absolute,  one  bushel  is  to 
one  bushel  as  one  is  to  one,  and  to  ten  bushels  as  one  is  to  ten,  and 
that  relation  is  unchanged,  be  the  quantity  of  wheat  much  or  little, 
and  be  the  price  high  or  low. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Legislature  might  as  well  fix  the  price  for 
the  hire  of  slaves  as  for  the  hire  of  money.  Butthis  position  is  not 
correct ;  because  the  Legislature  can  never  know  what  a  slave  is 
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worth  for  a  jear.  Some  are  worth  mord  and  some  lesK,  and  then 
the  hire  is  not  paid  in  kind.  Because  a  man*8  slave  hires  for  more 
this  year  than  he  did  in  1850,  is  no  reason  why  his  money  should. 

We  will  suppose  A  and  B  both  to  have  11,000  in  the  year  1850. 
A  loans  his  out  at  ten  per  cent.  ;  B  buys  a  slave  with  his,  and  hires 
the  slave  out  for  |100.  ISlave  property  in  the  last  nine  years  has 
advanced  one  hundred  per  cent,  so  now,  in  1859,  B's  slave  is  worth 
$3,000,  instead  of  $1,000,  as  in  1850.  Now,  in  order  to  realize  ten 
per  cent,  upon  the  money  invested  in  his  slave,  B  must  hire  him  for 
$300  instead  of  $100,  as  in  1850.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  A 
should  have  $200  interest  upon  his  $1,000,  but  the  reverse.  It 
shows  that  in  either  case  B  has  only  realized  ten  per  cent,  upon  his 
property.  In  1850,  B  could  have  exchanjied  his  slave  for  $1,000, 
A  could  have  exchanged  his  $1,000  for  $1,000  only.  Now,  B  can 
exchange  his  slave  for  }  2,000,  whereas,  A  can  only  exchange  his 
$1,000  for  $1,000,  as  in  1850.  In  this  case  I  have  compared 
A's  money  with  money,  which  relation  is  immutable,  and  have  com- 
pared B*8  slave  with  money,  which  is  relative,  and  changes.  Again, 
suppose  A  and  B  to  have  borrowed  $100  each  from  C  in  1850,  at 
ten  per  cent.  A  pays  his  interest  with  flour  which  is  worth  $5  per 
bbl.,  two  bbls.  amounting  to  $10.  B  pays  his  in  ffpecie^  $10.  In 
1859  they  come  again.  By  this  time  demand  and  supply  have  work^ 
ed  a  great  change.  Money  has  become  scarce,  or  all  other  com- 
modities have  become  plentiful,  so  that  flour  is  now  worth  but  $2  50 
per  bbl.,  and  all  other  commodities  are  cheap  in  proportion.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  is  agreed  that  A  should  pay  C  twice  as 
much  for  the  use  of  his  money  as  in  1850,  which  A  accordingly  does 
by  giving  him  four  bbls.  of  flour  instead  of  two ;  though  in  either 
case  the  flour  paid  by  A  amounts  only  to  $10.  Having  received 
twice  as  much  from  A  as  before,  he  naturally  expects  it  from  B,  and 
so  demand.4.  He  shows  B  that  money  is  worth  twice  as  much  now 
as  when  he  borrowed  before.  B  admits  the  fact,  but  very  naturally 
concludes  that  moneT/  is  money;  and  that  if  the  $100  principal  is 
worth  twice  as  much  as  before,  for  the  very  same  reason  his  $10  in- 
terest ought  to  be  worth  more.  He  shows  C  that  $10  bears  the 
same  identical  relation  to  $100  now  that  it  did  when  he  borrowed 
before.  He  shows  him  that  the  relation  is  as  1  is  to  10,  and  cannot 
be  varied.  He  shows  him  that  although  A  had  paid  him  twice  as 
much  the  last  as  he  did  the  first  time,  yet  in  either  case  he  has  only 
paid  $10  ;  and  rathtr  than  pay  more  he  proposes  to  pay  him  with 
four  bbls.  of  flour  which  he  can  buy  with  $10.  By  this  time  C  discov- 
ers his  error  and  accepts  the  $10.  The  same  principle  is  true  with 
the  miller  who  grinds  corn  for  toll  in  kind.  If  com  is  worth  mora 
at  one  time  than  at  another  is  no  reason  why  the  miller  should  have 
more  toll  at  one  time  than  at  another.  When  com  is  worth  more 
his  toll  is  worth  more,  and  vice  versa.  The  same  is  true  of  the  man 
who  cards  wool  or  picks  cotton  or  saws  lumber,  and  takes  his  toll  in 
kind,  and  also  to  the  man  who  hires  money  and  takes  the  hire  in  kind. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  unnecessary.    We  have  said 
enough,  and  have  given  illustrations  enough  to  show  the  diflferenee 
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between  paying  in  kind  and  in  something  else.  We  have  shown 
that  it  is  an  exception  tx>  a  general  rule,  and  if  the  reader  will  investi- 
gate for  himself,  he  will  find  every  position  which  I  have  taken  to  be 
correct. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  most  conclude  that  demand  and 
supply,  of  right,  have  nothing  to  do  with  regulating  interest,  and 
that  the  reason  is  because  we  pay  the  interest  in  kind. 

This*  being  the  case,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  each  gov- 
eniraent  to  take  the  subject  into  its  own  hands  and  determine  how 
much  interest  may  be  charged,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  mere  caprice 
of  the  lender.  No  nation  can  be  true  to  her  citizens  that  leaves 
them  unprotected  in  this  essential. 

All  the  subject  needs,  at  present,  is  investigation  and  discussion. 
When  that  is  done  the  people  will  unanimously  affirm  them  upon 
their  present  natural  basis.     Let  us  then  have  them  discussed. 

Madisonyillk,  Hopkins  County,  Ky. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMEBCE. 


l.-FREE  TRADE  AND  LOW  DUTIES. 

Senator  Clingman^s  Speech  in  Congress,  a  short  time  since,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  free  trade  and  protective  tariffs,  embodies  the  soundest  arguments,  and  is 
worthy  of  general  studj.  He  states  the  case  very  moch  as  follows,  as  it  relates 
to  the  effects  of  the  tariff  system  : 

A  man  in  the  Northwest,  last  year,  worked  very  hard,  and  by  his  labor  pro- 
daced  four  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  four  hundred  dollars.  Another 
man  in  tne  South,  working  equally  hard,  produced  eight  bales  of  cotton,  worth 
likewise  four  hundred  dollars.  Each  of  these  men  proposes  to  exchange  his 
product  for  bar  iron,  and  an  Englishman  stands  ready  to  give  each  of  them  ten 
tons  for  bis  product ;  but  a  Pennsylvania  iron-master  says  :  "This  man  is  a  for- 
eigner ;  I  am  your  countryman ;  trade  with  me."  They  assent  to  it,  and  an 
exchange  is  proposed  between  them.  He  says  :  **  My  iron  costs  me  more  to 
make  it  than  the  English  iron  costs  its  manufacturer,  and  I  cannot  let  you  have 
more  than  seven  tons."  They  decline  his  offer,  and  are  not  willing;,  in  this  way» 
to  lose  the  value  of  three  tons  of  Iron.  He  then  appeals  to  the  Government  to 
impose  a  ^tity,  or  tax,  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  all  purchases  from  the  English,  and 
it  IS  done.  One  of  these  men  says  :  "  I  shall  lose  the  value  of  three  tons  if  I 
trade  with  the  Englishman  ;  I  may  as  well  trade  with  you.  Take  my  wheat, 
and  give  me  seven  tons  of  iron."  The  Pennsylvanian,  however,  says  :  **  f  have 
supplied  myself  with  wheat  from  my  neighbor  already ;  sell  your  wheat  for 
money,  and  then  buy  my  iron."  He  goes  to  the  Engliithman  and  ai'ks  cash  for 
his  wheat,  but  is  met  with  this  declaration  :  **  I  could  give  you  the  ten  tons  of 
iron  for  your  wheat,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  pay  you  the  money."  Suppose, 
however,  he  does  not  succeed  in  selling  for  cash  ;  if  he  then  purchases  the  iron 
from  the  Penn«ylvanian,  he  loses  three  tons ;  and  if  the  other  planter  does  like- 
wise, he  loses  the  value  of  three  tons  of  iron  also.  I  use  this  simple  illustration,  bat 
it  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  each  o(  those  individuals 
loses  the  value  of  three  tons  of  iron,  and  the  manufacturer  gets  six,  and  the 
Government  receives  not  one  cent.  That  is  the  policy  to  which  ihe  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cameron)  is  endeavoring  to  drive  us,  by  excluding  for- 
eign productions  altogether.  If,  however,  it  should  turn  out,  as  is  usually  the 
fact,  that  the  Pennsylvanian  has  only  seven  tons  of  iron,  and  cannot  supply  the 
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demands  of  both,  then  one  of  these  men  has  to  purchase  of  the  foreiffoer,  and 
the  result  is,  the  Government  gets  the  value  of  three  tons  in  duties  ;  the  Peon- 
svlvanian  gets  three  tons  as  protection,  and  these  individuals  lose  six  between 
them.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  these  two  individuals  should  complain  of  that,  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  tells  them  :  **  My  iron  establishment  furnishes  employment  to  Ameri- 
can laborers."  One  of  those  men  may  say  to  him :  **  I  keep  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
where  the  iron  is  worked  up  into  plows,  and  hoes,  and  axes,  and  used  as  indus- 
trial tools  ;  and  this  furnishes  the  means  of  employment  to  many."  The  other 
says  :  "  We  are  making  in  my  section  a  railroad  ;  we  are  levelling  hills  and  fill- 
ing up  valleys,  to  lay  down  more  rails  as  fast  as  we  can  get  them.  We  employ 
now  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  making  the  road  ;  and  when  we  get  it  done  we 
■hall  open  a  market  for  our  productions  to  the  seaside,  and  in  that  way  encour- 
age all  kinds  of  industry.''  It  is  demonstrable  that  the  railroad  will  cause  a 
larger  demand  for  labor  than  the  iron  furnace.  What  then  becomes  of  the 
American  industry  argument  ? 

The  Forty-Bale  Theory  of  Gen.  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  made  quite  a 
sensation  at  the  time,  and  was  debated  with  much  ability.  It  is  thus  presented 
in  brief  by  Mr.  Clingman  : 

A  company  of  manufacturers,  which  he  located  in  the  North,  would  manufac- 
ture goods  to  supply  the  State  of  South  Carolina ;  another  company  of  plantera 
there  undertook  to  procure  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  to  exchange  them  for  goods 
to  supply  the  den>and  of  the  same  locality.  He  supposed  each  of  these  compa- 
nies to  bring  in  $100,000  worth  of  their  goods.  When  the  manufacturing  com- 
pany bring  in  theirs,  they  can  sell  them  at  once,  as  there  is  no  tax  upon  them  ; 
but  let  the  exporting  company,  or  company  of  planters,  bring  in  their  British 

goods,  which  they  have  obtained  with  the  products  of  their  own  industry,  and 
ic  custom-house  officer  says — '*  Before  you  sell  these  goods  you  must  pay  me 
forty  per  cent. — that  was  about  the  rate  of  duty  in  his  day — that  is  $40,000  on 
the  $100,000.  These  men  have  already  paid  $100,000  in  England,  and  they 
have  to  pay  $40,000  to  the  Government.  If  they  sell  for  $100,000,  as  the 
Northern  company  does,  of  course  they  lose  $40«000  ;  they  realize  but  S60,000. 
Everybody  sees  this  must  be  so  in  the  case  stated.  He  argued  that  that  was  the 
true  theory  of  (he  system  :  that,  for  example,  if  they  sold  to  the  merchant,  the 
merchant  finding  this  burden  was  to  fall  on  the  goods,  would  give  no  more  than 
they  could  realize  ;  and  even,  if  in  the  large  way  you  import  specie,  very  soon 
you  will  import  as  much  as  can  be  used  profitably,  and  thus  raise  the  price  of 
articles  at  liooie,  which  we  must  consume  ;  while  our  own  productions  were  sold 
in  foreign  markets  at  the  low  rates  there.  In  other  words,  he  insisted  that  the 
import  and  accumulation  of  specie  here  would,  in  the  end.  produce  a  state  of 
things  which  did  not  change  the  result  of  the  case  stated  by  him. 

The  error  of  this  theory,  as  a  whole,  is  obvious.  Suppose  the  price  of  these 
goods  should  be  increased  in  value ;  suppose  this  company,  when  they  intro- 
duce them,  should  be  able  to  sell  them  for  $140,000,  by  adding  the  duty  to  the 
?rice ;  then  they  would  lose  nothing  ;  the  Government  would  get  its  $40,000. 
'be  manufacturing  company  would  likewise  sell  at  the  same  price,  and  make  a 
clear  profit  of  $40,000.  Thus  (he  whole  $80,000  would  fall  upon  the  consumers  of 
the  country.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  who  contend 
that  the  enhanced  price  falls  on  the  consumers  entirely. 

But  let  us  take  one  step  further.  Suppose  these  planters  themselves  consume 
the  goods  ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  United  States  most  men  consume  nearly  as 
much  as  they  sell,  perhaps  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  it  on  the  average.  If  they, 
therefore,  should  consume  these  goods,  of  course  they  would  pay  the  $40»000 
increased  price  by  reason  of  the  duty ;  and  thus  they  lose  $40,000,  either  as 
producers  or  consumers. 

Then  I  maintain  that  whatever  burdens  are  levied  by  the  tariff,  must  be  paid 
either  by  the  producer  of  the  articles  sent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  the  dutiable 
goods,  or  it  must  fall  on  the  consumers  of  the  imports.  It  is  nsoally  divided  be- 
tween them,  but  they  must  pay  it.  Hence,  when  the  former  or  planter  furnishes 
the  exports,  and  also  consumes  the  imports  obtained  for  them,  he  mast  pay  this 
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tax ;  and  thus  the  fystem,  either  way,  is  jntt  at  oppressive  to  him  as  Mr.  Hc- 
Bame  supposed. 

Mr.  Glingman  then  proceeds  to  famish  the  following  statistics  of  the  prices  of 
cotton,  and  shows  how  they  were  influenced  by  tariff  legislation,  rising  and 
foiling  with  the  duties. 

AVEXA6X   PXICS   or   COTTON. 

From  1821  to  1824  inclusive 15  cents. 

"  1825  1828 18.4 

"  1826  1828 10.9 

•*  1829  1832 9  7 

•'  1888  1837 14  3 

"  1838  1842 10.8 

"  1843  1846 7.0 

"  1847  1861 9.5 

»*  1861  1858 ; 9.96 

"  1847  1858 9.8 

He  adds : 

We  have  gone  over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  and  six  distinct 
changes.  There  was  the  condition  which  preceded  the  tariff  of  1824 ;  then, 
secondly,  the  condition  which  followed  it ;  thirdly,  that  of  1828 ;  fourthly,  that 
of  1832-'33;  fiAhly,  that  of  the  tariff  of  1842;  and,  sixthly,  the  period  since, 
under  that  of  1846.  If  you  go  through  all  these  periods,  you  will  find  the 
changes  exactly  as  I  state.  But  the  case  does  not  rest  on  this  alone.  Let  us 
look,  for  a  moment,  at  other  products.  I  will  not  weary  the  Senate  by  going 
into  details  as  to  them  ;  but  I  say,  and  each  Senator  can  verify  it  for  himself,  if 
you  take  all  the  exports,  during  the  four  years  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  of  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  everything,  jou  wilh  find  that  they  brought  930,000,000  less 
annually  than  they  would  have  done  at  the  prices  of  the  previous  four  years  ; 
and  if  the  products,  which  were  sold  in  the  four  years  that  followed  the  tariff  of 
1846,  had  been  sold  at  the  prices  of  1842,  they  would  have  brought  $30,000,000 
a  year  less.  That  is  to  say,  taking  a  period  of  twelve  years,  the  four  interme- 
diate ones  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  it  will  be  found  that, 
during  its  existence,  we  were  losing  $30,000,000  a  year  on  our  exports. 

But,  sir,  not  only  were  the  prices  lower  under  the  high  tariff,  but  as  the  tariffs 
were  reduced,  the  exports  largely  increased  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  value.  I 
find  that  during  the  existence  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  amount  of  breadstuffs 
which  were  sold  for  those  four  years  averaged  only  $18,000,000  a  year  ;  and  for 
the  twelve  years  since  they  have  averaged  $16,000,000 — two  and  a  half  times  as 
much.  It  may  be  well  enough  to  remark,  in  this  connection,  that,  for  the  last 
five  years,  flour  has  been  fifty-four  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  during  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  tariff  of  1842  ;  tobacco  one  hundred  and  firty  per  cent,  higher. 
Rice,  and  everything  else,  has  advanced.  And  if  you  take  all  the  exports  under 
the  tariff  of  1842,  their  whole  amount  is  just  $110,000,000  a  year  upon  the  aver- 
age, and  the  imports  $108,000,000  For  the  lat't  five  years  the  exports  arc 
$316,000,000,  on  the  average,  and  the  imports  $308,000,000.  In  other  words, 
in  twelve  years,  while  the  population  of  the  country  had  increased  not  quite  forty 
per  cent.,  we  have  had  nearly  three-fold  increase  in  our  exports  and  our 
imports. 

We  have  seen  that  we  appear  to  have  lost  $30,000,000  a  year  by  the  tariff  of 
1842,  on  those  exports  of  $110,000,000.  If  you  applied  the  same  rule  to  the 
present  one,  we  should  be  losing  nearly  $90,000,000  a  year :  that  is,  if  the  prod- 
acts  sold  for  the  last  five  years  bad  been  sold  at  the  prices  which  prevailed 
under  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  country  would  have  got  about  $90,000,000  less  for 
them.  This,  too,  recollect,  is  a  comparison  between  two  protective  tariffs  ;  that 
of  1842  was  very  high  ;  that  of  1846  is  moderately  hi^^h,  though  it  was  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  Now,  suppose  we  could  take  the  whole  distance ; 
suppose  we  could  actually  come  to  free  trade  ;  there  is  not  a  Senator  here,  who 
has  ever  made  the  comparison,  who  will  not  say  that  the  step  from  the  tariff  of 
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1846  to  free  trade  it  a  lonter  one  than  from  the  act  of  1843  to  that  of  1846  ;  fai 
other  words,  if  we  gain  $90,000,000  a  year  by  substituting. the  datiea  of  1846  fat 
those  of  1842,  we  should  gain  more  than  $90,000,000  by  coming  to  free  trade. 
In  point  of  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  lo«e  $100,000,000  a  year,  or  more,  at 
producers,  under  the  operdtiona  of  the  present  larifi*. 

2.— RECIPROCAL  TR.\DE  WITH  BRITISH  AMERICA. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Portland,  Maine,  haye  sent  an  able  memorial  to  Con* 
gress,  asking  for  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with 
England,  so  as  to  include  manufactured  giiods  aa  well  as  the  products  of  the  aca, 
forests,  the  farm,  and  mine,  which  are  now  only  included.  This  treaty  has  al- 
ready produced  the  most  beneficial  results.     We  extract  from  the  memorial : 

The  thirteen  colonies  had  invited  Canada  to  join  in  the  Revolution,  but  with- 
out succes)},  and  failed  to  conquer  it  by  the  merest  accident  or  chance  of  war. 
The  people  of  the  United  Sta  es,  no  leas  than  those  of  the  colonies,  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  each  other,  and  proposed,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  to  allow  the  citizens  of  the  provinces  to  participate  in  trade 
on  equal  terms  with  those  of  the  United  States.  But  the  British  Government  re- 
fused. Two  years  later  it  was  made  the  subject  of  distinct  negotiation  by  our 
uiniiiter  to  England,  but  again  rejected.  In  1789,  it  was  for  a  third  time  pro- 
posed, and  rejected.  From  that  time  to  1823  there  was  not  a  British  coknial 
port  in  which  an  American  vessel  could  enter.  By  the  relaxation  of  tbiri  law  a 
trade  gradually  sprung  up,  and.  in  1827,  $445,000  of  colonial  products  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  butes,  against  $2,704,014  ex  porta  thereto. 

Under  the  **  McLane  arrangement,"  of  1830,  the  trade  increased,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  adjustment  of  our  boundary  disputes,  by  the  treaty  of  Waahing- 
ton  in  1842,  efforts  were  made  to  extend  intercourse  between  the  two  coontriea 
by  meanfi  of  railways 

In  1844,  the  project  of  railway  from  Portland  to  Montreal  was  entered  upon, 
and  successfully  accomplished  in  1853,  increasing  very  largely  the  colonial 
trade. 

Prior  to  this,  or  as  early  as  1854,  the  claim  of  the  colonies  of  the  right  of  sel^ 
government  bad  been  asserted,  and  this  concession  was  finally  made  to  them  in 
the  despatch  of  Earl  Grey,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1846,  the  same  year  in 
which  the  law  was  proposed  to  withdraw  all  protection  to  colonial  produce,  on 
the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Shut  out  of  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  by  our  tariff  laws,  and  excluded  from  those  of  England  by  its  eeographieal 
position,  in  the  absence  of  means  of  communication  with  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
Canada  sought  reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States  in  the  natural  producta  of 
the  two  countries,  while  the  United  States  desired  an  enlargement  of  their  rights 
of  fishery.  These  efforts  resulted  in  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  June  6,  1854,  by 
which  a  right  to  the  fisheries  was  granted,  and  a  free  interchange  was  allowed  of 
the  products  of  the  sea,  the  foret^t,  the  mine,  and  the  farm,  between  the  United 
States  and  all  British  North  America.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  ia  shown 
in  the  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  two  countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  British 
North  America : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Excess  of  Exporta. 

1827 

$14>,fOO 

2,8*20  880 

6.110.299 

7fi60.604 

8,927,500 

15.l:i6  7n4 

21  310.421 

22.124  296 

15,806  619 

$2  704  014 
6,932106 
10.5(9.016 
13  14(1.642 
a4.56«.8«0 
27.866.(20 
29,«  29,349 
24  2^2  482 
23,661,727 

$3,149,014 
6,758.086 
16.519  305 
20  691246 
S.3  4«'4  320 
42,948  754 
60,:  39.870 
46.386  778 
89,458.246 

$2J»9,014 
8 105  226 
4,398.717 
5,690.058 
15  6  9,300 
12.660.286 
7.718  929 
2.138.186 
7,845,208 

1849 

18.'i2    

1853 

1854 

18.fi 

18'>6 

1857 

1858 
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8.— OUR  TR^DE  WITH  RUSSIA. 

Tb«  arrivil  of  the  schooner  Han>e»t  at  Hamburgh  has  been  noted  by  the  press. 
She  lodded  at  Sandusky  City  and  pri>€eeded  thence  to  Cleveland,  and  throuffh 
the  Lakes  and  St  Lawrence  to  Hamburgh.  She  was  of  306  tons,  was  built  in 
CleTcland,  and  took  out  a  cargo  of  valuable  forest  woo<ls  /or  furniture. 

Mr.  Miller,  American  Consul  at  Hamburgh,  reports  to  the  Department  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  steamers  between  Lubeck  and  St.  Petersburgh  have  made 
arrangements  with  those  running  between  Hamburgh  and  New- York  by  which 
they  propose  to  establish,  at  ver>  law  mtes  of  freight,  a  direct  system  of  trans- 
portation from  New-York  to  St.  Petersburgh,  via  Hamburgh  and  j^uheck.  It  is  * 
stated  that  hitherto  the  business  between  the  United  Slates  and  Russia  has  been 
transacted  at  only  two  seasons — one  fleet  of  vpst«els  leaving  the  United  States 
in  the  spring  io  time  to  arrive  in  the  Baltic  by  the  opening  of  navigation,  and 
another  fleet  going  lo  the  Baltic  late  in  the  autumH,  to  leave  again  before  the 
navigation  clones.  The  merchants  have,  therefore,  but  two  regular  communica- 
tions per  annum,  and  their  capital  is  invested  about  six  months  in  the  purchase 
and  shipment  of  their  goods. 

The  facilities  now  combined  would  ena)>le  them  to  forward  goods  from  New- 
York  to  St.  Peiersburgh  every  fortnight  during  the  season  that  navigation  is 
open,  by  a  transit  which  would  consume  but  three  weeks  of  time. 

4.— TARIFF  INFLUENCES  ON  TRADE 
Though  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr  Kettell  in  his  late  article  in  ike  Ec(niomitty 
(and  are  much  surprised  to  find  so  distinguished  a  political  economist  holding 
such  views,)  that  there  is  an  "  utter  want  of  influence  which  tariff's  exert  upon  the 
import  or  cotuumptwa  qf  an  article^*' then  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  he 
says  about  the  influence  exercised  by  the  currency  To  say,  however,  that 
consumption  is  not  influenced  by  price,  in  which,  of  course,  duties  must  enter, 
is  one  of  the  boldest  paradoxes  of  the  day  !  Mr.  Kettell  must  review  that  opin- 
ion.   He  says : 

The  causes  of  business  and  of  the  u«e  of  articles  are  to  be  found  in  quite 
other  circumstances.     These  are  the  customs  and  habits  of  a  people,  joined  to 
the  state  of  their  geiteral  prosperity  and  the  mode  of  doing  business.     Great 
Britain  has  become  the  great  manufacturer  of  the  world — the  warehouse  for  the 
produce  of  all  climes  and  nations,  and  the  banker  for  the  commercial  world. 
This  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  accomplished  by  the  activity  and  energies  of 
the  government,  in  forcing  open  markets  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  occupying 
everywhere  government  stations,  seconded  by  the  large  capital  and  enterprise  of 
her  merchants,  who  are  ready  to  sell  goods  on  any  credit,  and  make  advances  on 
any  produce  to  be  sent  to  her  wareh  uses.     It  is  this  force  of  credit  which 
breaks  down  all  barriers,  forces  open  all  cuMom-houses,  and  opens  all  markets 
to  her  goods.     The  same  agency  of  credit  spreads  her  goods  over  the  United 
States,  and  places  them  withm  the  reach  of  every  consumer,  how  remote  soever 
he  may  be,  or  however  small  bis  means.     The  cheap  money  of  England — 2^2^ 
per  cent,  per  annum — is  put  into  goods  that  are  sent  here  for  distribution  in 
competition  with  American  goods  that  cost  the  dea'ers  and  holders  interest  at 
the  rate  of  10'^30  per  cent,  per  annum.     The  sale«  of  the  year  are  large  by  both 
importers  and  manufacturers.     As  the  Fall  draws  on.  specie  begins  lo  he  shipped 
io  Eu^>|>e,  money  tightens,  the  banks  refuse  discounts,  and  the  domestic  dealers 
pay  out  the  year's  profits  and  more  in  usury  to  raise  money  for  maturing  paper. 
Xhe  tarifl*  is  no  obstacle  in  such  a  slate  of  aflairs,  nor  can  it  be  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.    The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  shown  that  a  coIlapMO  of 
credit  destroys  imports,  even  with  a  lower  tariff*.     In  1857,  at  24  per  cent,  duty, 
#27,500,000  of  cotton  goods  were  imported  in  New.  York.     In  1858,  at  19  per 
eent.  duty,  only  $19,250,000  came,  because  credit  was  less.     The  currency  is, 
then,  the  means  through  which  a  steady  market  is  to  be  reached,  and  this  may 
be  affected  by  the  projects  noir  before  the  public. 
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5 —THE  TOBACCO  TRADE. 

The  excellent  commercial  circular  of  Charles  De  Ford  &.  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  those  gentlemen. 

The  inspections  in  1858,  in  Baltimore,  were  45,200  hhds.  Maryland  Tobacco  ; 
22,300  Ohio;  3,000  Kentucky:  169  Virffinia;  total,  70,669.  Besides  the  above 
there  were  received  for  shipment  6,095  hhds.  Virginia. 

The  aggregate  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Baltimore  were  23,864  hhds. 
more  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  23,017  more  than  the  ayerage  of  the  past 
nine  years,  and  was  also  far  beyond  any  preceding  year. 

SlatenurU  of  Leaf  Tobacco, 

Stock  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Europe,  December  31st,  1858 46,000  hhds. 

"  "  in  United  States  "        »*        "     42,000     ** 

Total  stock  on  hand,  December  31st,  1858 88,000 

Estimated  for  the  incoming  crops  for  1858,  viz. : 

Maryland  and  Ohio 65,000  hhds. 

Virginia 60,000    ** 

Kentucky  and  other  Western  i3UUs. .  .85,000    '' 

200,000     ** 

Total  stock  for  1859 288,000     ** 

Consumption  in  Europe,  1859 130,000     ** 

Consumption  in  the  United  States  in  1859,  as  follows,  viz. : 

Maryland  and  Ohio 2,500  hhds. 

Virginia 40,000    «* 

Kentucky 26.000    " 

67,500     «* 

^^_^-^     «« 

Total  consumption  for  1869 197,500     ** 

Stock  in  Europe  and  United  States,  January  1st,  1860« . .    90,600     <' 

Table  of  the  Estimated  Stocks  of  Leaf  Tobacco  on  hand  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  for  the  past  nine  years. 


Tears. 


I 


Europe. 


UnitM  States. 


Total. 


1850 

1851 •... 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

The  average  for  the  past  nine  yoam. . . 


67,000 
55.000 
46/00 
45,000 
43,000 
82,000 
85.000 
40,000 
46,000 


40  0C0 

107.000 

38.000 

93.000 

62.000 

08000 

56,0C0 

101,000 

2),000 

68.000 

15,000 

47,000 

22,000 

67.000 

15.000 

65,000 

42,000 

88,000 

45,444 


33,888 


68,223 


We  estimated  the  stock  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent,  on  3Ut  December,  1858,  at  88,000  hhds.,  being  an  increase 
over  that  of  1857  of  33,000  hhds.,  and  19,778  hhds.  more  than  the  average  of 
nine  years.  The  crop  of  1857  exceeded  considerably  the  general  estimate, 
which  fact,  together  with  the  substitution  of  other  tobaccos  induced  by  the  high 
prices  of  American  leaf,  will  account  for  the  appearance  of  a  larger  stock  oo 
hand  January  1st,  1859,  than  we  had  estimated. 
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Statement  of  the  Expwtt  cf  Leaf  Tobacco  from  the  United  States,  for  tka 
years  endingJ30lh  June. 


Tears. 

Hhdi.    ' 

Balea. 

Casea. 

Yalne. 

1855 

150.216 
116,962 
156,848 
127,670 

12  913 
17,772 
14^a2 
12,640 

13.366 
0  384 
6;631 
4841 

$14,712,468 
12221,843 
20,662,772 
17,009,767 

1856 

1857 

1858 

Arerage  for  past  4  jears. 

137,924 

14^ 

8,305 

$16,159,712 

The  above  table  shows  the  total  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  year  to  be 
29,178  bbds  ,  1,792  bales,  and  790  cases  less  than  the  previous  year,  and  10,254 
hhds.,  1,799  bales,  and  3,464  cases  less  than  the  average  of  four  years,  while  the 
total  value  was  $3,653,005  less  than  in  1857,  and  $850,055  more  than  the 
average  of  four  years. 

A  joint  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  tobacco  trade  has  recently  been  adopt- 
ed by  Congress,  which  is  of  much  importance,  and  follows  exactly  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  article,  published  not  long  since  by  us,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Buxwell,  of  Virginia,  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  Southern  Convention.  The 
fourth  clause  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows  : 

Resolved^  That  the  diplomatic  negotiations  with  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
Austria,  as  well  as  with  China  and  Japan,  ouffht  to  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
practicable  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
a  modification  of  the  existing  systems  of  revenue  and  taxation  of  those  nations 
in  respect  to  American  tobacco,  and  for  this  purpose  instructions  ought  to  be 
given  to  our  foreign  Ministers,  Consuls,  and  Commercial  Agents,  in  those  nations 
by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  to  use  all  their  constitutional  and  legiti- 
mate functions  in  producing  so  desirable  a  result. 

6.— RECEIPTS  OF  GRAIN.  Etc,  AT  TOLEDO,  IN  1858. 

An  account  of  the  last  year*s  receipts  of  grain  and  other  articles  at  Toledo,  has 
been  carefully  prepared  and  published  in  the  Toledo  Blade.  This  exhibit  places 
that  port  next  to  Chicago  in  commerce,  in  a  comparison  of  the  lake  cities  west 
of  Buffalo.  Milwaukie  received  and  exported  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions 
of  bushels  of  breadstuffs,  but  foil  greatly  short  of  Toledo  in  other  articles.  The 
following  table  estimates  the  flour  as  wheat,  at  6  bushels  to  the  barrel : 

Ag^egate  receipts  of  Grain  in  1858. 

Flour,  to  wheat,  bushels 2,418,516 

Wheat,  "       2,631,425 

Corn,  *»       2,19'<,738 

Oats  and  Rye,  "       166,824 

Barley,  **       171,962 

Rye,  "       .20,475 

Grain  from  teams,  estimated  bushels 125,000 

Total  rcceipU 7,732,939 

By  Canal  and  Railroad. 

Pork.bbls 50,784 

Beef,    "    38,640 

Domestic  spirits,  bbis 81,895 

Lake  Commerce  of  Toledo,  1858. 

Arrivals 1,455 

Clearance... 1,356 

Total  tonnage 805,074 

Navigation  opened  March  I8th,  and  closed  December  10th. 
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AnMOf  the  articles  racebed  by  lake  were,  im  reand  mimbeTf, 

Lumber 20,000.000  feet 

Lath 5,600,000  No. 

Shingle 10,000,000    " 

Salt,  bb!# 154,000 

**    sacks 48,000 

Water  Lime,  bbls 6,000 

Live  Stock. 
The  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock  at  this  point  for  the  jear  1858,  bj 
railroad  and  lake,  were : 

BECEIPTS. 

Cattle.  Hogs* 

ByT.  W.  andW.  R.  Rd 4«,304 132.600 

•*  Mich.  So.R.Rd 19,507 93,019 


Total. 


,65,811 325,619 


SHXPMBirrs  BASTWABD. 

Cattle.  Hoga. 

By  CI.  andT.  R.  Rd 37,200 115,555 

'  27,397 62,406 


Lake. 
Total. 


.64.597 177,960 


Among  the  articles  taking  the  Toledo  route,  from  the  lower  Mississippi 
river,  were — 

Cotton,  bales 6,939 

Sujjar,  hhds 821 

Moidsses,  bbls 640 

This  does  not  include  what  was  received  of  these  articles  from  Cincinnati,  by 
railroad. 


INTERNAL  IMPBOVEMENTS. 


1  — RAILWA.Y  SYSTEM  OF  EUROPE. 

We  obtain  the  following  table  and  the  accompanying  remarks  from  the  Rail- 
road Record : 


Cost  per 
mile. 

Receipts 
per  mile. 

Per  centage. 

NameofCoantry. 

Proportion  of 
expenditure 
to  receipta. 

Proportion  which 
receipts  leMt  work- 
ing expenditure 
bear  to  total 
capitaL 

Oieat  Biilalu— 

England 1857 

Scotland.  " 

Ireland " 

£ 
89  205 
28,22i 
15  664 

£ 
3105 
2  040 
1,076 

48. 
44. 

38. 

419 
3.89 
3-97 

Total.  

34  9-»0 

2  712 

47. 

4.11 

New  South  Wales 18->7 

India    18'>7 

318(5 
10280 
25  668 
16  891 
16  390 
21387 
18  465 
14101 
14.486 
14  485 
1^232 
8.275 

11^2 
729 
2.706 
2158 
1.814 
2  926 
2  686 
1,877 
1.9S3 
1295 
1417 
1,234 

72.50 

42.25 

44.01 

68.16 

63.39 

63  00 

63.58 

61.19 

45.22 

64.00-_ed  bv 

63  39 

64. 

Lca 

4.09 

France 18>4 

»«^Kt««° {m? 

^"^'l* {m7* 

^--«» Will 

Other  German  8Ute!..{}5^J 
United  States  of  America. . . 

6.58 
648 
4  68 
633 
6.75 
8.23 

Go^Ie 

6.7 
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It  will  be  leen  from  ibii  table  that,  akbough  the  nceipU  from  Englwh  traffic 
are  larger  than  on  the  Continental  lines,  and  although  the  working  ezpeDsea 
are  tu»aller  on  English  railwajs  than  any  other  except  the  French,  the  net 
receipts  only  afford  an  average  rate  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  ii>> 
stead  of  a  return  of  above  six  per  cent.,  as  is  the  case  in  France,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  great  cost  per  mile  of  English  railways  has  been  partly  doe  to  the  erron 
in  legislation  and  to  the  cost  of  eiperiments  made  to  perfect  railway  constructipn  ; 
partly  to  the  anxiety  of  the  early  promoters  of  railways  to  adopt  the  easiest 
practicable  curves  and  gradients  :  and  partly  also  to  the  cost  for  land  and  com- 
pensations. On  British  railways  this  item  has  averaged  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
percent,  of  the  whole  cost,  while  on  foreign  and  American  lines  the  proportion 
has  been  much  smaller ;  for  instance,  the  cost  of  land  and  compensation  is  abo«t 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  German  railways,  which  is  barely  equivalent  to 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  British  railways.  The  Continental  nations  have 
taken  our  dearly-bought  ex  perience  as  a  gilt.     -They  have  also  avoided  competition. 

In  France  the  Government  has  laid  down  the  lines  of  railways  and  intrusted 
the  construction  to  companies.  In  some  cases  the  Government  has  constructed 
the  earthworks  and  leasvd  the  working  of  the  lines  for  limited  periods ;  in 
other  cases  the  Government  has  sdvanct^  money  to  be  subsequently  repaid  ;  in 
other  cases  the  Government  has  given  a  guarantee  of  interest. 

In  Prussia  the  companies  have  been  allowed  to  select  the  lines,  but  they  are  ex^ 
cuted  under  cluse  supervision  by  the  Government.  The  Government  has  also 
constructed  lines  of  their  own  when  the  anticipated  traffic  have  not  offered  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  private  capitali»ts  to  embark  in  the  undertaking. 

In  Austria  the  State  has  constructed  several  lines,  but  its  recent  policy  has  been 
to  transfer  them  to  private  companies  when  they  can  be  found  to  purchase  them. 

In  Hanover  and  Bavaria  the  construction  and  working  of  railways  has  been 
andertaken  by  the  Government.  • 

About  one  half  uf  the  Belgian  railways  has  been  made  and  worked  by  the 
Government.  These  do  not  call  for  much  remark  ;  they  were  constructed  at  an 
early  date,  and  the  condition  of  the  Hnes  and  of  the  rolling  stock  has  appaiently 
prevented  a  high  speed  being  maintained.  But  the  lines  appear  to  be  worked 
with  great  «afeiy  and  regularity. 

The  condition  of  the  Belgian  Government  railways  is,  however,  to  some  extent, 
an  instance  of  the  slow  progress  in  improvements  which  is  the  necessary  result 
of  a  railway  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Many  of  our  old  English 
railways  were  constructed  on  the  same  m^tdel  as  the  Belgian  Government  hnes, 
but  although  the  traffic  in  both  countries  has  increased,  our  lines  have  been  im- 
proved, while  the  Belgian  Government  lines  have  remained  comparatively 
stationary,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  votes  of  money  from  the  Legis- 
lative Chamber  for  the  necessary  alterations.  A  sum  has,  however,  been  recently 
given  for  effecting  improvements 

The  French  and  Belgian  railways  do  not,  however,  differ  so  much  in  their  con- 
struction and  management  from  railways  in  this  country  as  is  the  case  with 
German  railways.  The  railways  over  the  whole  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Ger- 
man States  have  farmed  themselves  into  a  union,  which  follows  a  uniform  system^ 
and  presents  peculiarities  of  management  from  which  some  useful  hints  may  be 
gathered. 

2— RAILROAD  SYSTE.M  OF  ALABAMA. 

We  expect  soon  to  publish  entire  the  admirable  letter  of  Xewis  Troost,  Esq  , 
on  the  affairs  and  prospects  of  the  Mobile  arid  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

At  this  time  we  refer  to  another  kindred  subject. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  has  provided  for  the 
•urvey  of  a  proposed  route  of  railroad,  in  which  the  people  of  the  State  seem 
greatly  interested,  north  and  south,  with  the  view  of  connecting  the  waters  of 
the  Tennessee  with  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  proposed  work,  the  president  of  the 
Co3)pany  (Mr.  Sloss)  in  a  recent  report  speaks  as  fiiUowi : 
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That  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  this,  let  ut  look  at  the  extent 
of  the  faciliticfl  for  transportation  within  the  State.  In  South  and  Middle  Ala- 
bama the  main  channels  or  outlets  for  freights  and  trayel  are  the  Alabama 
river,  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rivers  Railroad,  and  Montgomery  and  West 
Point  Railroad  The  southern  terminus  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rivers 
Railroad  is  at  Selma,  on  the  Alabama  river,  and  the  freights  and  travel  upon 
this  road,  seeking  a  southern  outlet,  are  dependent  upon  the  Alabama  river, 
which,  like  most  rivers,  is  unreliable  for  the  roost  part  of  the  year,  for  cheap 
freights.  The  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad  connects  with  the  Georgia 
railroads  extending  to  the  South  Atlantic  ports ;  and  while  it  meets  the  demands 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  light  freights,  it  is  not  adapted,  nor  does  it  meet  to 
any  great  extent  the  demands,  for  heavy  freights  to  and  from  the  seaboard. 
The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  though  a  very  important  road  to  the  South,  can- 
not be  considered  so  to  the  State,  beyond  the  benefits  arising  to  the  city  of 
Mobile,  which  are  very  considerable.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Middle  and 
South  Alabama  require  and  must  have  a  more  direct  and  speedy  outlet  to  the 
Ou'.f  ports.  The  projected  roads  from  the  Gulf  ports  to  Montgomery  and  Selma 
will  more  liilly  meet  this  necessity.  These,  together  with  the  Northeast  and 
Southwest  Railroad,  and  a  road  from  Montgomery  to  Eufaula,  will  alTord  to 
Middle  and  South  Alabama  ample  facilities  goin?  southeast  and  northwest. 

North  Alabama,  perhaps,  has  as  great  facilities  for  transportation  as  any 
[portion  of  the  State.  The  Tennessee  river  running  in  a  westerly  direction 
^through  her  entire  borders,  affords,  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  ample  means  of 
'transit  to  those  counties  in  the  northwest ;  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road runs  almost  parallel  with  the  Tennessee  river,  and  affords  to  frei?fat  and 
travel  a  ready  and  sure  outlet  to  Memphis  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Atlantic 
ports  upon  the  east;  and  yet,  with  these  two  important  thorongh&res,  the 
■wants  and  necessities  of  the  country  are  not  fully  met.  The  laws  of  commerce 
and  trade  ane  such  as  to  seek  the  nearest,  cheapest,  and  most  rapid  mode  of 
transit ;  this  being  true.  North  Alabama  requires  a  nearer,  cheaper,  and  mere 
direct  route  to  the  seaboard.  As  it  now  is,  freight  and  travel  at  Decatur  (the 
most  central  point)  seeking  the  seaboard,  must  take  the  Memphis  and  Charies- 
ton  Railroad  to  Memphis,  a  distance  of  188  miles,  and  thence  on  tiie  Mis- 
sissippi river  to  New-Orleans,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  making  the  distance 
from. Decatur  to  New-Orleans  988  miles ;  or,  should  it  seek  it  at  Charleston  or 
Savannah,  the  distance  from  Decatur  to  Charleston  would  be  592  miles,  or  to 
Savannah  655jiiiles. 

The  distance  from  DecaturtoMontgomery  is  180  miles,  and  from  Montgomery 
to  Mobilo  or  Pensacola  160  miles,  making  the  distance  from  Decatur  to  the 
Gulf  ports.  840  miles.  These  ports  are  eminently  adapted  to  our  wants,  and 
greatly  preferable  to  some  of  those  just  mentioned,  as  they  are  certainly  much 
nearer  to  us.     Take  the  following  table  of  distances  as  evidence : 

From  Decatur  to  New-Orleans,  via  Memphis 988  miles. 

"  **        "  Charleston 672  " 

"  "         "  Savannah 655  " 

"  '*        ••  Mobile  or  Pensacola 340  " 

Making  a  diflerence  in  favor  of  the  route  from  Decatur  to  the 

Gulf  ports,  over  that  to  New-Orleans,  of 648  ** 

"       "     "  Charleston 232  " 

"       «*    »*  Savannah 215  " 

But,  taking  Nashville  as  the  entrepot  of  the  great  Western  trade,  and  the 
comparison  ^omes  more  iavorahle,  as  will  appear  from  the  fi^lowing  table  of 
distances : 

From  Nashville  to  Charleston 697  miles. 

"         "  Savannah 680    " 

"  "         "  Gulf  ports 460    « 

Making  a  difference  in  ^avor  of  the  route  from  Nashville  to 

Gulf  ports,  over  that  to  Charleston,  of 227    ** 

But  to  pursue  the  investigation  still  forther,  let  us  see  the  comparative  cost 
of  shipping  a  bale  of  cotton  over  theae  several  routes. 
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From  the  published  rates,  we  find  that  the  average  through  rates  charged  on 
a  bale  of  cotton  shipped  from  Nashville  to  Charleston,  is  one  half  cent  per  bale 
per  mile,  or  about  $3  per  bale  from  Nashville  to  Charleston.  From  Decator 
to  New  Orleans  it  would  cost,  say — 

From  Decatur,  by  railroad,  to  Memphis $1  60 

**     Memphis,  per  river,  to  New-Orleans i  26 

River  insurance 60 

Costing  in  all $3  86 

per  bale,  from  Decatur  to  New-Orleans. 

Taking,  then,  one  half  cent  per  bale  per  mile  as  the  maximum  through  rates 
ebarged  bv  railroads,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  cost,  to  ship  a  bale  of  cotton 
over  the  Central  Road,  $1  70  from  Decatur  to  Mobile  or  Pensacola,  or  only  ten 
cents  per  bole  more  than  is  charged  over  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad 
to  Memphis ;  and  that  it  will  cost  $1  65  per  bale  less  shipped  over  the  Central 
Road  from  Decatur  to  Mobile  or  Pensacola  than  to  New-Orleans,  and  SI  80  per 
bale  less  than  to  Charleston.  The  same  results  will  apply  to  any  and  all  other 
kinds  of  freights.  Then,  if  the  routes  designated  have  been  thronged  with 
freights  and  travel — having  become  ffreat  national  thoroughfares — and  if  the 
shippers  of  North  Alabama  and  Middle  Tennessee  have  found  it  best,  and 
profitable,  to  ship  cotton  and  other  produce  by  railroads  to  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  will  it  not  be  advantageous,  and  is  it  not  essential  to  the  general 
good  of  the  State,  that  the  Central  Road  should  be  extended  from  Decatur  to 
Montgomery  1 

It  will  be  the  means  to  a  very  great  extent  of  building  up  the  Gulf  ports, 
which  are  now  dependent  mostly  upon  Middle  and  South  Alabama  and  some 
portions  of  Mississippi  for  their  trade.  But  by  having  a  central  trunk  road 
extending  from  them  due  north  to  the  lakes,  traversing  almost  every  degree  of 
latitude— every  character  of  soil,  climate,  and  products — passing  centrally  through 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  it  must  necessarily  become, 
the  great  thoroughfare  for  the  freights  and  travel  of  the  vast  population  upon 
the  lines. 

3. -SOUTH  CAROLINA   RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  John  Caldwell,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Com- 
pany, for  a  copy  of  his  very  able  report  for  the  present  year,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following  most  gratifying  statement : 

The  gross  income,  as  shown  by  statement  **  A,"  is $1,601,008  44 

And  the  expenses  of  management 680,496  69 

Leaving 820,61 1  86 

From  which  deduct  interest,  damages,  etc 192,482  21 

And  there  is  left  a  net  income  of. 628,079  64 

Against  this,  we  have  charged  two  semi-annual  dividends,  of  $4 

and  of  $4  26  per  share  (equal  to  8^  per  cent,  per  annum) . . .  820,067  00 

And  carried  the  balance  of 308,012  64 

as  heretofore,  to  surplus  income  account. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 61,206  62 

in  the  gross  income  of  the  company,  over  that  of  the  preceding 

year,  and  an  increase  of  net  income  of 83,637  00 

The  result  must  be  highly  satis&ctory  to  the  stockholders,  more  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  Charleston,  for  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  to  a  great  extent,  suspended  the 
business  of  the  road,  both  as  to  freight  and  passage,  during  the  period  re- 
ferred to. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  of  passage  during  the  year  of  $17,283  93  on  loca- 
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ImsiBe^i,  and  of  $60,878  on  through  huoineM.  The  I«lt«r  hat  bcon  ehuflj  •»- 
tribntoble  to  the  opeDing  of  the  TeniKCf  ee  and  Virginia  route.  It  bad  been  an- 
ticipated, that,  at  fooB  sa  that  route  ahould  go  into  operation,  a  portinn  of  the 
travel  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  lower  linef .  But  the  txtrnt  lo  which  thai 
influence  baa  been  felt,  it  leaa  than  was  ruppoicd,  and  the  condition  of  our  in- 
come account  provea  that,  whatever  may  be  its  eflect,  tbe  increase  on  the  gen- 
eral business  of  tbe  company  will  more  than  auppljr  the  deficiency. 

4— VICKSBURG,  SHREVEPORT,  AND  TEXAS  RAILROAD. 

We  have  always  regarded  this  road  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of 
New-Orleans,  seeing  that  it  must  develop  tbe  northern  portions  of  Louisiana, 
and  constitute  a  link  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  We  wrte  among  the  first 
to  advocate  tbe  line  of  policy  which  led  to  its  construction,  bavJDg  addressed  a 
meeting  iat  Sbreveport  as  early  as  1851,  and  urged  upon  the  inbabitants  its  im- 
portance as  a  railroad  centoe. 

The  president  of  tbe  road,  Dr.  Toung.  has  recently  visited  New*  Or  leans  ftr 
the  puipose  of  disposing  of  its  bonds,  and  we  bad  tbe  pleasure  of  a  personal  in- 
terview with  him.  These  bonds  are  for  tbe  purchase  of  iron  for  about  sixty 
miles,  to  Monroe,  the  grading  on  which  is  all  completed.  The  road  is  entirely 
out  of  debt,  and  the  following  analysis  of  its  condition  is  taken  from  the  JUU- 
road  Journal : 

Tbe  entire  amount  of  expenditures,  from  the  commencement  of  operations  to 
the  present  time,  is  as  follows  : 

For  labor,  materials,  and  rolling  stock     $764,757  24 

For  depot  grounds  and  right  of  way 22  071  10 

For  surveying  and  engineering 69.935  17 

For  salaries S6  057  61 

For  printing 3  6#3  61 

For  oflke  expenses 2.301  60 

For  contingent  expenses 14,719  13 

For  commissions 8,788  61 

For  interest  (balance  of ) 17,12t<  49 

$929,418  44 
Caah  assets 62.632  30 

Total  assets.: $992,050  74 

The  entire  amount  received  by  tbe  company,  from  the  commencement  of  ope- 
rations to  dftte,  has  been  deiived  Irom  the  following  sources  : 

Individual  subscriptions $349  910  11 

Less  amount  of  tax  reduction 20. 134  62 

$329,773  49 

Contractors  paid  in  stock 240,586  02 

State  subscription 174,000  00 

Subscription  of  Madison  Pari»h,  cash 71.587  60 

Do.  ChdJo         do.         do 64.282  67 

Do.  City  of  Shreveport  do 12,689  79 

Bonds  earned  by  Bonner  &  Co 14. 1 94  45 

Do.  Fannin  dc  Co 44,549  H8 

Cashdueto  do.  49  640  70 

Land  sold,  rent,  voluntary  subacripiions,  etc 844  74 

$992,060  14 
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The  abore  it  a  fall  atatement  of  the  financial  eonditioii  of  tha  oonpan  j.  Thera 
are  no  oarsdndiog  unaettled  accoonta,  no  floatini;  debt,  no  indebtedoeaa  of  the 
oampanj  of  anj  form ;  except  what  ia  ahown  in  the  exhibit. 

The  meana  of  the  companf  to  proaecute  the  wotk  to  eompletioD,  are : 

Stock  not  paid  in— Individual $279,424  51 

Do.  Madtaon,        (caah) 28,412  80 

Do.  Caddo,  do 4ft.4l7  33 

Do.  Shreveport,    do 17.310  21 

State,  payable  in  bonda 426,000  00 

Subicription  of  Fannin,  Grant  <t  Go 1,677,000  00 

Tout  of  subscription  capital  unpaid $2,373,864  56 

420.924  acres  of  laiid  at  $10 4,209,240  00 

lat  morrgage  bonds $2,000,000  00 

Less  earned  by  contractors 58,743  83 

1,941,266  17 


Total  means  unexpended $8,524,360  72 

The  eatimated  total  cost  of  the  road — of  which  21  mites  ia  in  operation,  and 
60  milea  in  progress— will  amount  to  $9,924,360  72.  Againat  this  the  total 
capital  issued,  and  to  be  issued,  will  be  : 

Stock  subscriptions $3,300,000 

Bonds 2,000,000 


ToUl $5,200,000 

6.— MISSISSIPPI  AND  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 

We  learn  from  the  Railroad  Journal^  that,  at  the  date  of  the  previous  report  of 
this  company,  there  were  in  operation  59  miles  of  road  from  MempUis  to  Panola, 
and  contracts  fir  the  graduation  of  12  additional  miles  to  Yockaoa,  were  being 
let ;  but  owing  to  the  tinancial  pressure,  these  contracts  were  recalled,  and  fur- 
ther operations  in  the  construction  department,  suspended  until  July  laat.  Since 
then,  the  work  has  been  proaecuteJ  with  vigor,  and  it  ia  hoped  that  by  March 
next,  theae  12  miles  will  be  ready  for  the  iron. 

The  floating  debt  of  the  company  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  waa 
$227,494  37;  this  was  subsequently  increased  to  $271,175  96,  byestimatea  for 
work  that  was  unfinished  at  tha  date  of  the  report.  This  debt  has  since  been  re- 
duced to  $161,991  42,  toward  the  atill  further  liquidation  of  which,  the  company 
have  $62,043  36  of  reliable  bills  receivable,  falling  doe,  and  $89,227  of  uncol- 
lected stock  subscriptions,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  ayailable. 

It  is  proposed  to  defer  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work  on  the  additional  28» 
miles  to  Grenada,  until  the  debt  of  the  company  is  still  further  reduced. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  unfinished  It  miles  to  Yookana  is $230,000  00 

Leas  amount  already  estimated  and  aettled $34,862  18 

Lesa  iron  on  hand  and  aettled 85,000  00 

Leas  one  fourth  paid  contractora  in  atock 80,000  00 

99,862  18 


$180  637  82 

Thence  to  Grenada,  28  milea 573,800  00 

Add  for  additional  equipment  when  the  road  ia  finished 1 10,000  00 

Add  present  floating  indebtedness 161,991  42 

$970,429  24 
To  meet  which  the  company  has : 
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Firet  mortgage  bonds  undisposed  of. $429,000  00 

Bills  receivable , 62,048  36 

Estimated  available  uncollected  stock  subscriptions  of $89,227...     50,000  00 

Mississippi  loan,  uncoUected 18^150  00 

Estimated  net  receipts  for  year  1868-'59 80,000  00 

Estimated  net  receipts  from  road  year  1859-*60 100,000  00 

$739,198  36 
— a  deficit  of  assets,  compared  with  the  estimated  expenditure,  of  $237,230  80 ; 
to  which  should  be  added  $200,000  of  the  above  bonds,  deposited  as  collateral 
with  the  State.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  $600,000  of 
income  bonds,  maturing  in  10  years,  with  7  per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  Mem- 
phis, semi-annually,  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  the  income  of  the  road.  It  is 
thought  that  the  earnings  of  the  road  will  suffice  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  debt, 
and  still  leave  a  handsome  dividend  for  the  stockholders. 

The  equipment  of  the  road  consists  of  5  engines,  3  passenger,  2  baggage,  I 
eipress,  and  126  freight  and  construction  cars. 


DEPAKTMENT  OF  MKIXG  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


1— THE  IRON  MANUFACTURE. 
The  Iron  interests  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  making  the  greatest  efiTort  to 
secuxe  a  larger  protection  than  they  now  receive  at  the  hands  of  Government, 
and  Mr.  Cameron,  presenting  their  memorial,  argues  in  this   wise,  to  show  that 
low  duties  do  not  increase  the  imports  (i.  o.  consumption),  or  the  revenues  : 

In  table  47  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  last 
year  he  gives  the  yearly  average  price  of  pig  iron  in  New-York  for  thirty-seven 
years,  from  1820  to  1857,  which  I  find  making  an  average  for  the  whole  time  of 
$34  20  The  duty  on  this  price,  at  30  per  cent.,  would  have  been  $10  26  per 
ton.    Under  the  tariff  of — 

1824  it  was $10  00 

1828     "        12  60 

1832  "        10  00 

1833  "        9  47  4-5 

1837    "        9  23  4-5 

1839     "        8  47 

1841  "        6  20  4-5 

1842  "        , 9  00 

1846    "       , 30pct. 

I  find,  also,  that  the  duty  under  the  tariff  of  1824,  on  rolled  bar  iron  was 
$30  per  ton,  and  other  bar  $18  per  ton.  In  1828  the  duty  on  rolled  bar  iron 
was  $37  per  ton,  arid  on  other  bar  iron  $22  40  per  ton.  Under  the  act  of  1632 
the  duty  was  reduced.  In  1837,  on  rolled  bar  iron  it  was  $21  40  per  ton,  on 
other  bars  $15  32  4-5  per  ton.  In  June,  1842,  on  rolled  bars  $13  60  per  ton,  on 
other  bars  $12  87  1-5  per  ton.  By  the  act  of  August,  1842,  on  rolled  bars 
$25  per  ton,  on  other  bars  $17  per  ton. 

By  the  act  of  1846  it  was  made  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  by  the  act  of  1857 
reduced  again  to  24  percent.;  and  under  the  last  act  the  business  broke  down. 

Referring  to  the  Secretary's  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  averasfe  price  of  pig 
iron  for  twelve  years,  from  1846  to  1857,  inclusive,  was  29  06,  and  that  at  3$ 
per  cent.,  the  duty  would  have  been  $8  70.  From  1848  to  1852  the  arerage 
price  was  $23  54,  and  at  30  per  cent,  the  duty  was  $6  76,  and  yet  the  total 
consumption  of  iron  and  nteel,  and  the  manufacture  thereof  imported,  was, 
during  these  five  years  of  low  duty,  bat  $84,326,254,  whereas,  during  the  next 
five  years,  from  1853  to  1857,  inclusive,  the  consumption  was  $234,432,328, 
although  the  price  had  risen  to  $33  20,  and  the  duty  at  the  same  rate  wonld 
have  been  $9  96  instead  of  $G  76,  showing  conclusively  that  a  low  price  and  a 
ow  duty  do  not  increase  the  imports  or  the  rerenue.  It  follows  that  this  low 
rate  of  duty  is  not  the  revenne  standard. 
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3.— STATEMENT, 

Showing  the  quarUities  and  values  of  the  principal  Minerals  and  Mctala  produced 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1854,  1855,  and  1856. 


Minerals  and 

Quantity  produced. 

Estimated  ralne. 

metals. 

1864. 

1855. 

1856. 

1854. 

1855. 

1866. 

Coals 

Ton'*. 

64,661.401 

19,890 

18,069,838 

64,005 

6,974 

Ounces. 

668,569 

Tons. 

61,453,079 

21.294 

3,218,154 

66,529 

6,000 

Ounces. 

661,006 

Tons. 

66,445,4^0 

24.»S7 

3,686,877 

73,129 

6,177 

Ounces. 

614,180 

Dollars. 
80,826,750 
12,486.876 
61,396.625 

7,488,685 
3,450,000 

703,820 

Dollars. 
80  566.335 
15,214,385 
64,863.080 
7,584,980 
3,600,000 

702,380 

Dollars. 
83,319.310 
14,918,056 
71,727,640 
8,775,480 
4,107,705 

767,360 

Copper,  floe — 

Iron,  pig. 

Lead,  nsetallio. 
Tin,  whito 

Silrer  from  lead 

Total  Talae  of  n 

lineral  and  m 

etallic  produ 

tts. 

166,302,155 

171,331,160 

183,615,440 

3.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT, 

Showing  the  number  of  Cotton  Factories  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
the  number  of  Spindles  and  Power  LoomSf  and  the  persons  of  each  sex  employed 
therein  in  1850  and  1856. 


England 

and 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


TotaL 


Factories 

Spindles 

Loomi . 

Males  employed.  . 
Females  employed, 


1850 
1856 
1850 
18')6 
(I860 
[18)6 
1850 
1856 
18S0 
11866 


1.753 

2,046 

19,173  969 

25,818,616 

223  626 

275,590 

131,610 

148,354 

100,062 

192,816 


168 

152 

1,683,093 

2,041,120 

23.564 

21,624 

8,797 

7,609 

27,528 

27,089 


11 

12 

119  955 

150,512 

2^7 

1,633 

1.094 

1,223 

1.843 

2,122 


1.032 

2,210 

20.977,017 

28,010.217 

249,627 

298,847 

*      141,501 

157,186 

189,428 

222,027 


DEPAKTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


THE  SUGAR  CANE  AND  ITS  DISEASES.* 

(Concluded  from  page  299  of  our  last  No.) 

From  the  analogy  of  Indian  corn  and  other  tropicals,  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  stigar  cane  suffers  greatly  from  damp,  hot  weather,  it  being  truly  tropical 
in  its  character,  and  so  consistent  with  the  health  of  tropical  plants,  unless  at- 
tended with  a  suffusion  of  water  about  the  roots.  Indian  corn,  when  once  started 
in  the  spring,  grows  with  less  moisture  than  any  other  tropical  cultivated  at  ^the 
North.  At  the  same  time  it  bears,  without  marked  injury,  a  large  amount  of 
moisture  at  mid-summer  and  early  autumn,  provided  the  sub-soil  be  dry,  and  the 
weather  warm.  It  is  cold,  damp  weather  that  injures  corn.  Such  analogically 
would  be  the  case  with  sugar  cane,  and  such  I  infer  is  the  fact  (See  Transactions 
of  the  Patent  Office  j  1853,  p.  856,  article,  "  Climatology").  The  principal  injury 
to  the  sugar  cane,  from  warm,  damp  weather,  would  be  in  autumn,  when  it  would 
lead  to  excessive  development,  and  interfere  with  those  elaborations  which  bring 
the  juices  of  the  plant  into  a  orystallizable  state,  that  is,  ripen  it  And  such  is  ita 
injury  to  corn. 


•  By  C.  E.  aoodrich,  of  Utioa,  New- York. 
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In  both,  the  ordiiuuy  decline  ofhest,  experienced  at  the  commencement  of  au- 
tumn, is  necdfal  to  terminate  the  expansiou  of  the  plant,  and  disnoee  it  to  mature, 
espeoially  in  the  ease  of  the  cane,  which  is  already  too  hite  for  the  climate. 

The  Inpluekcs  op  Dry,  Hot  Weather.— This  phase  of  weather  not  beins 
pecnliar  to  the  region  of  the  sugar  cane,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  should 
not  be  dwelt  upon  emphatically  here,  although  its  effect  may  be  properly  noticed. 
Such  weather,  by  withholding  the  amount  of  moisture  needful  to  distend  the 
plant,  and  aid  its  elaborations  and  depositions,  while  it  is  highly  stimulated  by 
heat,  will  preyent  its  erowth,  since  the  appropriate  absorptions  fVom  the  eartL 
and  air  are  thus  impeded.  In  extreme  cases,  the  whole  plant  is  dwarfed,  and  its 
elaborations  are  small  in  quantity,  and  poor  in  quality.  Such  was  the  result  of 
the  extreme  drought  in  1854,  in  the  culture  of  tomatoes  and  melons,  and  probably 
other  tropical  plants  not  particularly  noticed.  Those  tomatoes  and  melons  were 
scarcely  eatable  in  quality.  With  Indian  corn,  howeyer,  the  case  was  difierent. 
Here  the  ears,  though  but  half  their  usual  size,  in  cob  and  kernel,  were  sound. 
They  matured  "very  early.  Analogically,  I  infer,  that  dry,  hot  weather  would 
affect  sugar  cane  similarly,  that  is,  reduce  the  size  of  the  plant  and  the  quality  of 
sugar,  without  deteriorating  its  quality.  In  the  early  spring,  such  weather  might 
prevent  the  free  germination  of  the  cane.  Such  weather,  carried  to  a  moderate 
extent,  is  useful  in  bringing  the  elaborations  of  most  tropicals  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection. 

The  Season  of  the  Soqar-Growino  States  is  too  Short  for  its  Perfect 
Maturity. — What  the  ascertained  period  of  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane  is,  I  do 
not  know,  or  rather  I  believe  it  is  not  fixed,  but  varies  with  general  temperature, 
quantity  of  rain,  and  sudden  transition  from  summer  to  autumn.  Vegetable 
growth  beine  in  the  combined  proportion  of  length  of  summer  and  climatic  im- 
pulse, will  obviously  be  greatest  when  the  season  is  at  once  long  and  hot.  Defi- 
nite periods  in  the  growfii  of  cane,  as  in  that  of  Indian  corn,  mil  depend  on  the 
abruptness  of  the  transition  from  summer  to  autumn,  since,  without  such  transi- 
tion, cane>  as  well  as  many  other  plants,  would  grow  almost  indefinitely.  Facts 
prove,  however,  in  our  own  cane-growing  districts,  and  with  the  varieties  there 
cultivated,  that  the  season  is  not  long  enough  to  give  due  development  to  the 
plant,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mature  its  juices,  since  autumn  frequently  finds 
the  whole  plant  imperfect 

Recollecting  now  the  successive  steps  of  this  argument — coolness,  instability, 
hot  intensity,  and  shortness  of  season  —it  is  painfiuly  apparent  that  climate^  tea- 
son,  or  weather,  has  much  to  do  with  the  disease  of  the  sugar  cane. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney,  formerly  the  governor  of  the  colony  of  Liberia,  in 
Africa,  lately  told  me  that,  in  Liberia,  the  ratoon  cane  is  out  in  liigh  perfection, 
year  after  year,  without  tiie  necessity  of  replanting.  He  also  informed  me,  on 
the  authority  of  an  intelligent  merchant  of  ^ew-York  ciW,  that  there  are  planta- 
tions in  Cuba  on  which  ratoon  cane  has  been  cut  profitably  for  eighteen  suc- 
cessive years,  without  replanting.  Need  we  any  stronger  evidence  of  the  essen- 
tial imperfection  of  the  climate  of  the  Southern  United  States,  at  least,  in  refer- 
ence to  all  the  varieties  of  cane  hitherto  cultivated  there  ? 

Culture  as  affecting  the  Health  op  the  Sugar  Cane. 

Mode  of  Propagation. — My  remarks  on  the  question  of  propagation  by  cut- 
tings, in  the  case  of  the  grape,  may  here  be  referred  to,  to  save  repetition-  This 
mode  of  propagating  the  sugar  cane  is  not  only  the  most  ready,  but  also  indispen- 
sable in  all  common  cases  where  an  immediate  crop  is  sought ;  but, 

1.  To  say  nothing  of  the  mode,  when  long  pursued,  as  intrinsically  tending  to 

Sroduce  deterioration,  is  it  not  obvious  that  this  result  would  prolmbly  be  pro- 
uced,  when  we  consider  that  all  the  varieties  of  cane  actually  in  use  in  the  cane- 
growing  States,  are  a  little  too  late  for  the  climate,  and  that  they  are  often  ren- 
dered still  more  immature  by  the  infelicity  of  the  season  ?  These  causes  may 
well  be  supposed  to  accumulate  from  year  to  year. 

2.  This  evil  is  enhanced  by  the  unwise  practice,  which  has  extensively  pre- 
yailed,  of  using  the  tops  of  the  canes  for  planting.  These,  as  being  last  formed, 
are  the  least  matured,  and  so  have  the  least  vitality  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter,  and  the  least  amount  of  organizable  matter  to  impel  the  germ  in  the  sne- 
oeeding  spring.    This  practice  is  not  universal,  but  may  have  been  resorted  to 
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oftan  enaogh  to  ii^are  the  whole  stock  now  in  use.  When  snoh  top  canes  are 
not  used  for  feed,  those  from  the  old  root,  called  ratoon  cone,  are  employed. 
(See  Patent  Office  Report  of  1848,  p.  285.)  Such  canes,  just  hke  the  grafte  of  an 
old  tree,  have  less  yitality  than  those  taken  from  the  plant  cane  of  the  last  jear*B 
eulture ;  for,  although  the  whole  race  is  in  a  state  of  decline,  tlie  last  and  most 
Tigorously  grown  plants  will  make  the  best  cuttings.  The  fioilnre  of  this  ratoon 
cane,  grown  from  roots  but  a  year  old,  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  state  of  exhaustion  of 
the  whole  race,  and  may  be  contrasted  with  the  condition  of  many  foreign  grapes 
which  are  kept  in  tolerable  health  by  being  frequently  reproduced  by  layers  or 
cuttings  from  the  old  root. 

3.  So,  also,  the  influence  of  a  Louisiana  winter  should  be  taken  into  the  account 
In  the  Northern  States,  the  cuttings  of  the  grape,  gooseberry,  and  quince,  and 
the  grafts  of  other  fruit  trees,  are  most  carefully  chosen  from  well-ripened  wood. 
They  are  often  not  cut  until  the  very  close  of  winter.  Previously  to  being  cut, 
they  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  grape,  capable  of  bearing  the  most  intense 
cold  of  our  winters,  without  injury.  When  cut,  whether  earlier  or  later,  they  are 
either  buried  out  of  doors,  where  they  are  kept  in  a  frozen  state,  often  almost 
up  to  the  week  in  which  they  are  set,  or  thoy  are  stored  in  damp  earth,  or  saw 
dust,  in  our  cellars,  where  the  temperature  is  steadily  but  a  little  elevated  above 
freezing. 

The  sugar  cane  cutting,  whether  planted  in  the  autumn,  or  otherwise  preserved 
from  frost,  for  spring  planting,  cannot  be  kept  in  the  same  state  of  quiescence. 
It  has  also  tlie  aisadvantage  of  having  a  more  vascular  structure,  and  more  fer- 
mentable juices  than  the  cuttings  of  hard  woods.  For  both  these  reasons  it  is 
liable  to  injury  from  the  changeful  temperature  of  a  Southern  winter.  Any 
unnatural  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  would  predispose  it  to  germinate, 
as  here  in  the  case  of  potatoes  stored  a  little  too  warmly.  Such  {)reaisposition 
being  checked,  would  tend  to  a  st^te  of  fermentation  and  decay  in  the  juices. 
That  danger  is  actually  incurred  in  this  way,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
cane  frequently  rots  in  the  ground  in  wet  winters,  and  in  soils  not  well  drained. 

In  climes  congenial  to  the  culture  of  sugar  cane,  the  season  of  winter  rest  is 
so  short  that,  the  cane  cuttings  being  planted  in  good  order,  their  iuices  imme- 
diately comraenoe  those  changes  neeaful  for  the  germination  of  them.  Thus 
the  germs  of  the  cuttings  are  pushed  into  the  atmosphere  just  as  soon  as  it  is 
warm  enough  to  receive  and  foster  them.  In  Louisiana  there  are  long  weeks  of 
weather  so  cold  and  damp  as  to  exercise  no  favorable  influence  preparatory  to 
its  germination  in  the  spring.  In  short,  the  influence  of  using  imperfectly  ripe 
cane  for  seed,  and  its  exposure  to  irregular  winters,  must  accumulate  from  year 
to  year.  In  the  end,  these  evils  must  work  the  same  injury,  in  the  culture  of 
cane,  that  the  habitual  use,  in  other  places,  of  the  seeds  of  immature  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  or  melons,  would  do.  Eventual  depreciation  of  constitutional  vigor 
must  necessarily  result  to  every  organized  being,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
from  such  frequent  and  severe  trials  of  health. 

Can  it  be  for  a  moment  doubted  that  injury  has  actually  thus  resulted  in  the 
culture  of  cane  ?  Many  careless  cultivators  of  such  tropicals  as  cucumbers, 
melons,  tomatoes,  etc.,  often  And  these  plants  depreciating  in  their  hands,  and 
they  need  to  renew  their  seed  from  the  gardens  of  more  careful  cultivators. 

In  a  careful  select  iun  of  dry,  warm  soils  for  tropicals,  with  the  use  of  hot  beds 
in  forwarding  the  more  tender  of  them,  and  the  careful  selection  of  well-ripened 
and  perfect  Iruits  fur  seed,  I  have  found  their  vigor  not  only  sustained,  but 
often  improved.  The  occasional  infelicitous  influence  of  an  unfavorable  cold 
season,  like  184S,  or  a  very  dry  one,  like  1854,  is  usually  retrieved  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  On  the  other  band,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  like  the  sugar 
cane,  in  a  climate  a  little  too  cool  and  irregular,  and  a  season  too  short,  and  by 
unwise  choice  of  seed  cuttings,  it  seems  impossible  to  save  the  plant  from  event- 
ual and  rap'd  depreciation. 

Amid  the  imperfections  of  soil,  season,  and  culture,  even  our  hardiest  peren- 
nial fruits  and  vegetables  eventually  depreciate,  and  nerd  renewal  from  the  seed, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  durabilicy  of  such  perennials  under  supposed  modes 
of  culture. 

Manuring. —  Whatever  gives  rapid  development  to  vegetation,  results  in 
the  disproportionate  production  of  cellular  tissue  over  woody  flbre,  and  thus 
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exhiMta  a  watery  and  tender  state  of  the  plant.  This  difference  is  made  attik- 
ingly  apparent  wherever  the  gardener,  in  the  spring,  forwards  some  cabbage 
plants  in  a  hot  bed  and  others  in  open  cuHure.  On  transplanting  both,  on  the 
same  day  and  into  the  same  soil,  it  will  be  found  that  the  plants  raised  in  open 
culture,  though  smaller  in  size,  will  have  a  decided  advantage  should  the  snbse- 
quent  weather  happen  to  be  cold  and  changeful.  Even  hardy  plants,  as  whe&t, 
barley,  and  oats,  in  cold  and  irregular,  but  much  more  in  hot,  damp  weather,  are 
more  liable  to  rusts  and  mildews,  when  overgrown  in  highly  manured  soils, 
than  when  grown  in  a  soil  of  medium  fertility. 

Again,  the  influence  of  a  highly  manured  soil  drives  the  expansion  of  the 
plant  too  far,  and  does  not  always  permit  the  formation  of  flowers  and  the  set- 
ting of  fruit  suflSciently  early.  In  1834, 1  set  a  row  of  tomatoes  in  my  gaitlcn, 
beginning  at  the  rich,  moist  termination  of  a  sink-drain,  and  retiring  from  it  in 
a  direction  up  hill  into  drier  and  poorer  soil.  My  fruit  began  to  ripen  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  gradually  descended  toward  the  sink-drain,  the  last  three  or 
four  hills  not  maturing  a  single  fruit.  Every  observant  cultiyator  will  call  to 
mind  similar  facts.  In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane,  it  may  be  observed  that,  had  it  always  been  cultivated  in  a  soil  of 
but  moderate  fertility,  the  crop  would  have  attained  its  utmost  expansion  at  an 
earlier  part  of  the  season,  thus  allowing  the  whole  force  of  the  termination  of 
summer  and  the  begiiming  of  autumn  to  be  expended  on  the  maturing  of  the 
secretions  of  the  plant.  It  is  also  in  accordance  with  all  experience  that  vege- 
tation meets  the  advance  of  the  cool,  damp  weather  of  autumn  safely,  almost 
exactly  in  the  proportion  of  its  maturity.  The  full  realization  of  this  idea, 
however,  involves  the  use*  of  such  varieties  of  any  plant  under  cultivation  as 
admit  of  suflSciently  early  maturity  in  ordinary  seasons.  I  am  well  aware  how 
this  subject  presents  itself  to  the  cultivator  or  the  sugar  cane.  His  first  object 
is  a  heavy  crop  of  cane,  in  the  hope  of  a  correspondingly  large  return  of  sugar. 
But,  in  a  climate  presenting  all  the  imperfections  of  ours  every  cultivator  must 
make  his  choice  between  a  larger  crop  of  possibly  diseased  cane,  or  a  smaller 
one  of  probably  healthier  Sugar  canes  grown  in  very  rich  soils  are  found  to  be 
inferior  in  qu^ity  of  juice,  of  which  a  double  quantity  is  needed  to  make  a  given 
amount  of  sugar.  (See  Patent  Office  Reports  1856,  p.  275.)  This  is  an  indica- 
tion that  much  manuring  will  prove  injunous  in  such  a  climate  as  ours,  especially 
with  the  late  maturing  and  exhausted  sorts  now  in  use.  Indeed,  such  stimula- 
tion only  interacts  with  the  other  unfavorable  conditions,  and  thus  more  rapidly 
and  effectnally  precipitates  it  into  disease.  With  a  better  stock  of  seed  cane,  a 
longer  season  and  a  more  congenial  clime,  there  would  be  little  danger  in  the 
most  generous  application  of  manures.  Such  a  climate  would  secure  health 
under  almost  any  circumstances  of  impulsive  culture.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the 
safety  with  which  manures  are  applied  to  the  culture  of  the  cane  in  tropical 
regions  is  but  an  imperfect  guide  to  us. 

RoTATiow  OF  Crops. — Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  whether  the  gradual 
exhausting  of  appropriate  nutriment  in  the  soil,  or  the  deposition  of  excremen- 
titious  poison,  few  plants  bear  culture  on  the  same  soil  through  many  successive 
years.  Cruciform  plants,  such  as  cabbage,  radishes,  and  turnips,  I  have  found  espe- 
cially injured  by  such  consecutive  planting.  The  irijury  in  this  case,  I  think,  is  oc- 
casioned by  excrementitious  poison  rather  than  by  exhaustion.  Corn,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  seems  to  suffer  from  this  cause.  In  August,  1842,  I  saw  a  lar^ 
field  of  com,  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  on  the  farm  of  a  friend,  which  was  said 
to  be  the  thirty-seventh  successive  crop  grown  on  the  same  ground;  yet  it 
stood,  in  what  was  considered  a  bad  com  year,  thirteen  feet  high.  From  the 
analogy  of  Indian  com  to  the  sugar  cane,  I  should  infer  that  the  latter  would 
bear  continued  cultivation  through  many  successive  years,  provided  the  soil  were 
naturally  highly  fertile;  and  such,  I  believe,  is  found  to  be  the  fact.  I  have 
previously  suggested  that,  in  the  wise  culture  of  cane  there  need  be  very  tittle, 
if  any,  exhaustion  of  mineral  elements  in  the  soil ;  yet,  as  every  soil  is  not  con- 
stituted with  a  high  degree  of  fertility,  and  as  all  culture  is  not  wise,  it  is  cer- 
tainly advisable,  from  general  agricultural  analogy,  to  rotate  the  culture  of  sugar 
cane  with  other  crops  whose  draft  upon  the  soil  shall  be  most  dissimilar  tsi 
that  of  the  sugar  cane. 

Mecuahical  Cdlturb. — The  more  frequently  and  deeply  a  soil  it  stirred 
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about  the  plant,  proTided  due  care  be  had  of  the  rootf,  the  greater  will  be  its 
progress.  In  a  perfect  climate  and  a  long  season  this  mieht  be  done  fearlessly  ; 
out  in  a  short  season  and  with  an  imperfect  climate,  and  in  the  use,  moreover, 
of  feeble  and  late-growing  varieties  of  any  particular  plant,  such  a  course  of 
culture  becomes  harmful  in  the  same  way  that  high  manuring  does  in  the  section 
above.  In  both  cases,  and  especially  where  they  act  jointly,  the  plant  is  pro- 
voked into  a  late  and  immature  grow  th,  which  greatly  jeopards  its  health. '  I 
do  not  know  what  the  facts  are  in  the  actual  mechanical  culture  of  the  sugar 
cane,  further  than  that  **  the  cultivator*s  aim  is  to  get  fine  large  canes  in  as  short 
a  period  as  possible," 

WiDB  Planting. — Few  facts  are  better  established  in  agriculture  than  the 
superior  health  of  plants  when  planted  at  such  distances  as  admit  of  the  full  en- 
joyment of  air  and  light.  These  influences  being  indispensible  conditions  of 
vegetable  growth,  any  diminution  of  them,  especially  in  a  tropical  plant,  must  be 
greatly  injurious  to  its  prosperity,  and  x*  suit  in  lessened  health,  size,  and  value 
of  secretions.  Wide  planting  is  found  very  important  in  the  culture  of  Indian 
com,  not  only  to  its  health,  but  also  to  its  development  and  productiveness.  Close 
planting  is  very  noticeably  opposed  to  the  health,  both  of  the  grape  and  the  pota- 
to, and  very  prejudical  to  the  fruitfulness  of  all  other  tropical  plants. 

Recapitulation  and  Conclusion. 

1.  Cadsss  of  Disbass. — If  the  foregoing  reasoning,  both  direct  and  analogical, 
be  correct,  and  the  report  of  facts  quoted  in  the  culture  of  sugar  cane,  be  correct, 
also,  the  disease  of  that  plant  (even  after  making  large  admissions  for  the  possible 
influence  of  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  in  many  cases  from  long  cropping.)  is 
referable—  '  ""'" 

a.  To  climate  considered  as  too  cnol  and  fitful,  and  presenting  a  season  too 
short  for  the  maturity  of  the  crop.     This,  1  suppose,  is  the  ^eat  cause. 

b.  To  the  too  long  use  of  cutting,  often  very  unwisely  chosen  from  the  most 
unripe  cane,  frequently  injured  during  the  winter  season,  and  derived  from  vari- 
eties of  the  cane  not  adapted  in  season  of  maturity  to  the  climate  of  the  sugar- 
growing  States. 

c.  To  a  soil  often  naturally  or  artificially  too  rich  or  impulsive,  which,  joined 
with  a  course  of  culture  often  too  stimulating,  provokes  the  late  growth,  and  con- 
sequent imperfect  maturity  of  the  crop,  especially  when  planted  too  thickly. 

2.  Tub  Immediate  Remedy. — If  the  preceding,  view  of  the  cau«M  of  disease  be 
correct,  an  immediate  remedy  would  involve — 

a.  The  selection  of  soils  of  but  moderate  fertility,  and  those  well  drained,  and 
naturally,  from  mechanical  structure,  warm,  especially  for  the  culture  of  seed 
cane. 

b.  The  use  of  cuttings  from  the  strongest  Tarieties,  oareftilly  selected,  and 
carefully  wintered. 

e.  A  course  of  culture  not  too  protracted  in  the  season,  and  at  such  dlstancea 
as  shall  secure  the  highest  influence  of  sun  and  air. 

d.  Such  a  rotation  of  crops,  especially  on  soils  not  best  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  the  sugar  cane,  as  shall  give  the  soil  adequate  rest. 

8.  The  Remote  Remedy. — a.  The  procurement,  from  some  climate,  appropriate 
to  the  culture  of  sugar  cane,  of  cuttings  of  varieties  adapted,  in  hardiness  and 
earlincss  of  maturity,  to  the  climate  of  the  sugar-growing  States. 

b.  The  procurement  of  the  true  seed  of  the  cane,  either  from  tropical  regions, 
or  from  the  cuttings  just  mentioned,  the  preference  being  given  to  seed  produced 
in  our  own  country. 

c.  The  procurement  of  new  varieties  from  such  seed — varieties  hopefully  in- 
vested with  high  climatic  adaptations. 

d.  The  cultivation,  annually,  of  a  small  plat  of  cane,  in  the  manner  indicated 
under  the  immediate  remedy,  hoping  thus  to  secure  cuttings  for  seed  cane  of 
the  highest  quality,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.* 


•  Since  the  preceding  article  was  written,  a  friend  haii  pat  into  mj  hands— i/oWuA  Jamai- 
c$nsi$ :  or  a  Botanical  Description  of  the  Indigenous  Plants  hitherto  known^  and  also  of  the 
mo^  useful  Exotics  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica.     Bj  John  Lunan,  in  two  volames,  quarto— ths 
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1— JACKSON,  MISSISSIPPI. 
Ths  following  it  from  the  pen  of  Prof  George  Steuckrath,  now  trsTelling  in 
Mississippi,  in  connection  with  this  Rbvibw  : 

Afler  a  very  pleasant  trip  from  Vicksburg,  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  which  is 
so  ably  presided  over  by  Wm.  C.  Smedes,  Esq  ,  who,  as  the  partner  of  the  lat« 
S.  S.  Premiss,  was  no  less  distinguished  as  an  elegant  civilian,  than  as  a  profound 
and  erudite  lawyer,  I  find  myself  heartily  welcomed  among  our  friends  at  the 
metropolis  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

This  Capital  was  founded  in  November,  1821,  by  General  Thomas  Hinds,  and 
Dr.  Wm.  Littimore,  and  called  Jackson  in  honor  of  General  Andrew  Jackson. 
While  alluding  to  the  founders  of  this  city  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer,  incident^ 
ally,  to  the  services  of  General  Thomas  Hinds,  who  was  greatly  distinguished  in 
military  affairs,  particularly  the  battle  of  New-Orleans,  at  which  he  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  did  much  to  secure  the  honors  tliat 
belonged  to  the  8th  of  January,  1815. 

Jackson  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  Pearl  River,  in  a  very  fine  and  fertile 
region  of  country,   it  is  not  celebrated  lor  its  commercial  advantages  particularly, 

second  volnma  (the  ooly  one  irhtch  I  have  seen)  containing  400  pa^es,  was  printed  in  1814; 
ThU  work  davotoi  ten  page*  to  the  natural  hUtory,  caltare,  etc.,  of  the  sugar  cane.  Prsa 
its  pages  I  miice  extraeta  corroborative  of  aoioe  of  my  panitions  in  the  preceding  article : 

'*  The  root  of  the  MUgar  cane  \a  Jointed,  lUe  that  of  other  aorta  of  cane  or  re^.  From  tUt 
arises  four.  Are,  or  more  flhoots,  pru;>ortlona')le  to  the  aga  or  strengLti  of  the  root,  eight  or 
ten  fdet  hi-^h,  ace  ).din^  to  the  gnoine^s  of  the  ground.  In  some  m^isiy  rick  soits^  coAts  kmt€ 
bun  measured  neaHy  twenty  feet  lonf.  but  these  were  not  a*  good  as  those  of  tiUddlmg  growth^ 
abounding  in  juic^^  but  having  little  of  the  essential  salt.  •  •  •  •  The  flower*  are  pro- 
duced In  panicles  on  the  top  of  the  stalks.  They  are  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  are  com- 
posed  of  many  spikes,  nine  or  ten  incheii  in  length,  which  are  again  subdirid^  into  cmUler 
spikes  •  •  •  •  The  seed  U  oblong,  p^inteJ,  and  ripens  in  the  valvei  of  the  floweri.  It 
has  been  averted  that  the  ingar  ojine  is  not  indigenous  in  Ameiica,  bat  that  it  migratai 
through  Europe,  which  may  be  doubted,  as  Father  Henoepin,  in  1030,  found  it  growing  iMar 
the  mouth  of  the  MLisis^ippi,  for  thirty  league*:  and  Krancls  Ximans,  Hernandea,  andPi^, 
all  afBrm  that  tho  sugar  cane  g.-owi  spontaneouAiy  near  tha  RIo-de-lt-Plata.  Jean  de  Leary, 
who  went  to  Rio  Jane  ro  in  15  >0,  aUo  aaiarti  that  he  found  every  whera  a  great  qoanti^  of 
Mgar  caned.  It  i-t  thought  by  some  that  Columbus  introduced  the  plant  into  Hi  paniola  in 
his  fir«t  voyage ;  but  the  opinion  that  it  may  bo  a  natlvo  of  America  and  the  West  Indies  la 
much  strengthened  by  thu  sugar  cane  having  been  found  in  such  plenty  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

''There  are  several  varieties  of  this  valuable  plant}  but  the  cultiration  of  all  has 
been  for  Bom3  year*  past,  greatly  neglected,  to  mike  room  for  tlie  Otaheite,  or  Bour- 
bon cane,  which  wai  brought  here  in  1796,  and  ha^  since  been  generally  culti\-ated.  This 
cane  l<  of  a  mach  larger  tiizo  than  any  other,  the  joints  firequently  measuring  eight  or  nine 
inches,  and  of  a  proportional  thickness ;  the  common  oane  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three  inchesL 
They  have  cou<*eqijently  been  found  very  prodnctive,  and  their  susrir  of  a  superior  quality. 
•  •  •  •  The  juice  of  the  Bourbon  cane  i  4  of  a  piler  color,  ana  they  a- e  ripe  enough  ts 
grind  in  ten  monthH.  From  their  sizj,  they  roUiit  d/y  waather  much  better  than  any  othsr 
cane,  ani  are  not  nearly  so  suhject  to  suffar  from  that  destructive  in-iect,  the  borer.  With  all 
these  seeming  advantages,  it  i4  no  wonder  if  they  entirely  suparjode  the  u>e  of  all  other  vari- 
eties of  the  nugar  cane  in  Jamaica.  Tkey  however,  more  spetdily  exhaust  the  soiL  and  it  mag 
be  questioned  whether ^  in  the  course  oftime^  tkey  will  not  themselves  dwindle  from  repeated  trasU' 
'  pkuUations  in  a  foreign  soil,  which  all  exotics  do  ;  and  which,  indeed^  has  cUready  beenfomnd  ths 
ease,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  many  plantations.  The  old  cane,  it  is  acknowledge^  possessed 
richer  Juices  than  the  new,  and  its  t'lp « afforded  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  for  eattia, 
which  con  4d orations  aided  to  that  of  their  not  impoverishing  the  soil  so  much  as  the  other, 
renler  it  very  dju')tful  whether  the  ultimate  benefit  will  be  so  great  a^  was  anticipated." 

The  partions  of  this  extract  to  which  [  wish  especially  to  draw  attention,  ar«  those  io 
italics.  Thi  i  work  was  written  more  than  forty  years  ago,  bat  alreaiy,  even  then,  the  Bour- 
bon, or  Otaheite  cane,  which  the  Louisiana  writers  consider  as  two  dinerent  sorts,  and  which, 
nnder  the  name  of  Bourbon,  is  the  one  there  principally  cultivated  was  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  fiiilu.'e  lu  the  climate  of  Jamiica.  ft  is  not  wonierful,  therefore,  th^t  it  is  now 
rapidly  deteriorating  in  that  of  LDuisiana.  In  both  localities,  large  sise  of  cane — the  remit  of 
too  impulsive  culture — is  attained  at  the  expen  «  of  deterioration  In  quality  of  juice.  In 
many  specimen*  of  West  India  cane,  seen  in  the  sugar  hogsheads  of  this  city,  during  the  past 
winter,  I  have  noticed  that  they  were  alt  shorter  Jointed  than  the  reported  length  of  the 
Louisiana  cane,  the  result,  obviously,  of  a  leas  impulsive  and  so  more  healthfttl  course  of  eal- 
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but  being  inte nected  by  the  Southern  and  Greet  Northern  Rat^roadr,  it  is  a  point  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  *  The  **  State  House"  is  built  partly  of  limettone 
of  an  inferior  character  and  partly  of  brick,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  being 
an  older  edifice  than  it  really  is.  At  a  distance,  however,  it  presents  rather  a 
grand  exhibition  of  architecture. 

The  enclosure  of  the  Capitol  is  not  adorned  by  walks,  promenades,  flowers, 
etc.,  etc  ,  such  as  sliould  always  greet  the  eye  at  the  principal  building,  which  is 
so  frequently  visited  by  the  fair  eex. 

The  officers  in  the  interior  are  :  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  Attorney 
General,  Treasurer,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  and  State  Librarian.  The 
Supreme  Court,  or  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  is  holding  its  term  here  at 
the  present  time. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  enclosure  is  situated  the  Arsenal  of  the  State,  which 
fefleots  credit^  upon  the  military  rq[>uiatiou,  now  so  deservedly  enjoyed  by 
Mississippi. 

As  one  enters  the  gate,  in  its  front,  his  eye  immediately  rests  upon  the  cannon 
which  were  taken  by  General  John  A.  Quitman  at  Alvarado,  in  1847.  and  present- 
ed to  ihe  State  as  trophies  of  the  American  arms  in  the  war  of  Mexico. 

Leaving  the  Capitol  I  next  viniffHl  the  Penitentiary,  containing  145  convicts, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  about  twenty  f<*et  in  height  and  embraces  more 
than  twenty  acres  of  ground.  The  edifice  itself  is  a  specimen  of  architectural 
skill,  that  rivals  any  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  South.  Its  apartments  are 
well  arrange<i«  and  its  internal  management  of  the  first  order. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  is  situated  in  a  Ix'autiful  grove  about  two  milf  s  from  the 
city.  It  is  a  fine  stone  building,  and  one  of  which  the  Scale  may  well  frel  proud. 
Appropriations  are  annually  made  for  its  maintenance.  It  is  lighted  with  gas, 
an  advantage  which  the  city  cannot  boast. 

The  Institution  of  the  Blind  is  locnted  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  re- 
ceives a  fostering  care  and  protection  Irom  the  Sttite  through  ail  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  large  frame  building,  with  walks  regularly  laid  ofifand  adorned  with 
the  rarest  kind  of  shrubbery. 

In  the  wesiem  part  of  the  city  is  to  be  seen  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  and, 
like  the  Blind  Asylum,  it  is  a  wooden  structure  wiih  a  lovely  grove  in  front. 

The  Executive  Mansion,  which  the  State  has  so  liberally  provided  as  a  resi- 
dence for  its  Governor,  is  the  handsomest  abode  to  be  seen  in  the  Southern 
country.  It  i^*  a  brick  builiing  adome^l  with  Doric  columns  in  front,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  sidewalks,  shrubbery,  floral  and  botanical  plants.  It  is  presided  over 
by  the  wife  and  accomplished  and  lovely  daughters  of  his  Excellency  William 
Mc Willie.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  entertainments  and  dinners  given  by 
the  Governor's  lady  are  of  that  superb  and  magnificent  order  which  betokens 
a  taste  refined  and  cultivated. 

The  population  of  Jackson  is  about  4000. 

Its  educational  institutions  and  the  p.iraary  departments  are  of  the  firf^t  class. 

The  religious  denominations,  comprising  Prebbyteiian,  Methodi»t,  Catholic, 
Christian,  Baptist  and  Episcopal,  have  each  its  own  house  of  worship,  with 
able  and  efficient  ministers.  The  attendance  is  always  large,  which  gives  as- 
surance that  Jackson  is  a  place  of  high  moral  character. 

There  are  three  newspapers :  the  Musu^ippian^  Eagle  of  the  South,  and 
Misnasippi  Baptist^  all  of  which  are  conducted  with  signal  ability. 

The  MUsisnppian  is  a  semi- weekly  paper,  and  the  oldest  in  the  State.  It  was 
founded  in  1^33  by  Governor  Henry  S.  Foote  snd  James  Catleit.  Erq.  Its 
present  able  Editor,  Major  E  Barksdale,  has  been  frequently  npitken  of  for  high 
official  positions,  but  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  journalism  has  invariably 
prompted  him  to  decline. 

There  are  but  two  Hotels  in  the  place,  of  which  I  am  aware — the  "  Bowman 
House  "  and  the  '•  Dixon  House."  The  former  is  a  most  capital  hotel,  while 
the  latter,  though  not  of  an  inferior  order,  is  yet  more  private  in  its  character. 

The  proprietor  of  the  ** Bowman  House"  is  Mr.  H,  HiUbeim,  a  gentleman 
in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  position  which  he  now  holds ;  and  all  must 
acknowledge  the  obligations  under  which  he  has  placed  the  travel. ing  public, 
ibr  bis  superior  accommodations  and  polite  and  attentive  servants.  The  build- 
ing is  of  brick  and  embraces  the  whole  square — almost  an  acre  of  ground. 
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Soathwett  from  «he  Capitol  is  the  City  Hall,  a  lar^e  baildinf  of  brick,  wtiiak 
is  appropriated  to  the  busineM  of  the  city,  the  Circuit  Coait  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  contains  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  Halls.  It  embraces  the 
whole  square,  and  the  lot  surrounding  it,  I  undetstand,  is  soon  to  be  handeooiely 
adorned  with  walks,  shrubbery,  floral  plants,  etc.,  etc. 

I  find  the  citizens  of  the  metropoUa  aceoiMnodating,  generous,  and  disposed 
to  contribute  to  the  enjoyments  of  strangers  by  every  means  in  their  power ; 
and  it  is  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  their  endeavors  to  say  that  they  never 
foil  of  success.  The  ladies  are  beautiful,  lovely,  modest,  retiring,  and  combine 
the  elements  of  Roman  suavity  with  Parisian  elegance. 

Having  prolonged  this  sketch,  already  drawn  out  beyond  the  limits  I  had 
designed,  I  must  now  conclude  by  tendering  my  warmest  acknowledgments  to 
the  citizens  of  the  place. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  success  and  prosperity  which  have  attended  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Mississippi,  whose  address  was  published  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Rbvibw,  and  which  bids  fair  to  fulfil  the  expectatioos 
of  its  most  sanguine  friends. 

I  h&d  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  State  Fair  ground  lying  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  city,  which  is  a  splendid  place,  and  has  been  numerously  visited 
during  the  last  two  fairs,  at  which  time  and  place  a  great  quantity  of  fine  stodc 
was  exhibited  and  gave  entire  satisfaction.  The  citizens  anticipate  that  in  the 
course  of  this  year  their  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair  will  be  equal  to  any  one  in 
the  adjoining  States.    I  hope  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

2— MISSOURI. 

The  report  of  the  State  Auditor  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  valuation  of 
property  in  Missouri  during  the  past  year.  The  following  is  his  gratifying  ex- 
hibit : 

VlLUATIONS   IN   1857. 

Land $124,747,730  08 

Town  lots :   64,376,933  00 

Slaves 41,665.608  00 

Personal  property 81,187,291  81 

Valuation  of  money,  bonds,  etc 26,013,470  00 

$287,980,032  89 
Valuations  in  1868. 

Land  (including  lots  in  St.  Louis) $221,605,766  94 

Townlots 14,287,025  00 

Slaves 45,090,023  00 

Personal  property  39,071,378  33 

Value  of  money,  notes,  bonds,  etc 85,665,380  00 

$355,621,573  27 

The  total  amount  of  State  bonds  received  by  the  railroads  up  to  this  time,  is 
$19,056,000.  The  amount  yet  to  be  issued  is  $5,894,000.  The  Governor  speaks 
at  length  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  railroads,  and  seems  disposed  to 
treat  them  with  great  liberality,  recommending  more  aid  to  the  Parific,  and  sug- 
gesting a  stay  of  execution  against  the  defaulting  North  Missouri  and  Iron 
Mountain. 

8.— NATURAL  CURIOSITIES  IN  ALABAMA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mobile  Mercury  writes  a  letter  from  Bibb  county,  Ala- 
bama, from  which  we  extract  the  following  : 

Bibb  county  has  some  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  scenery.  On  the  Gahawba 
there  are  lofty,  precipitous  bluffs,  overhanging  cliSs,  and  rushing  torrents,  which 
rival  the  famed  beauties  of  the  Hudson.  It  has  caveSj  deep,  tortuous,  and  dark 
as  Erebus.     It  requires  nerves  of  steel  to  thread  their  gloomy  labyrinths,  by  the 
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^tmnMT  of  a  torch  which  dmoBt  refaies  to  bam  in  lucfa  an  atmotpfaere.  There 
IS  one  where  no  man  hte  ever  yet  dared  to  tread.  It  ie  a  subterranean  pataaee 
of  a  large  creek,  for  600  yards  under  a  hill  of  limestone  rocks.  The  rocks  beeSe 
above  its  mouth,  in  broken  layers,  threatening  to  crush  to  death  the  adventurous 
intruder  in  their  secret  chambers.  It  is  an  abyss  of  frightful  and  unimaginable 
terrors,  which  it  chills  the  heart  even  to  contemplate.  But  **  the  secrets  of  this 
prison  house**  are  doomed  to  be  revealed,  or  to  lock  up  a  secret  yet  more  awful«> 
the  death  of  two  adventurers  who  have  resolved  to  explore  it.  A  Mr.  D.  and 
myself  will  certainly  eiplore  it  in  the  coming  spring. 

There  is  a  very  wonderful  and  curious  natural  phenomenon  in  this  region, 
which,  strange  to  say,  I  never  heard  of  before.  That  it  is  unknown,  is  only  a 
proof  of  the  indifference  with  which  natural  wonders  are  re^rdcd  by  those  who 
live  near  them.  There  is  a  vast  tract  of  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Cahawba 
river,  embracing  an  area  of  from  14  to  20  miles  wide,  and  40  miles  long ;  a  wild, 
bleak,  and  desolate  region.  It  is  almost  uninhabited,  far  it  defies  cultivation.  It 
has  two  names,  which  are  strongly  expressive  of  its  character.  Its  more  ancient 
appellation  was  "  The  Shades  ofDeath,*'  but  its  now  popular  appellation  is  **  The 
Uglies.'* 

It  bears  the  marics  of  ancient  mining,  in  ditches,  excavations,  furnaces,  cru- 
cibles, and  other  relics.  It  is  the  extraordinary  story,  that  a  hundred  years  or 
more  ago,  a  company  of  Spaniards,  from  Florida,  made  an  incursion  into  this  re- 
gion in  search  of  the  precious  metals.  They  discovered  here  a  mine  of  silver, 
and  worked  it  for  a  long  time,  but  were  so  harassed  by  the  Indians  that  they 
finally  abandoned  it  An  ancient  man,  who  died  many  years  ago,  wss  himself  a 
witness  of  the  fact,  and  verified  it  by  his  testimony.  The  earth,  itself,  bears 
silent,  but  positive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  Its  surface  presents  an 
out-crop  of  sharp,  fused,  volcanic  rocks,  shapeless  and  cavernous.  Interspersed 
among  it  are  patches  of  wild  grass,  that  feed  the  herds  of  deer  which  find  its 
solitudes  a  congenial  haunt,  and  a  partial  refuge  from  pursuing  **  hound  and 
horn.** 

4.— STATISTICS  OF  THE  PAST  YE.\R. 
Marine  Disasters  for  185S. — The  following  is  a  statement  of  American  ves- 
sels reported  in  each  manth  o{  the  year  as  lost  and  missing,  with  their  estimated 
value  : 

Steamers.       Ships.      Barks.      Brigs.    Scboonerj.  Yalae. 

January —  ....  6.. ..2....   1....     6....  $270,000 

February 2  ....  10 3  ....  6  ....   16  ....  650,000 

March 1....  6  ....  5  . ...  4  . ...     8....  400,000 

April --  ....  8  ....  4  ....  9  ....   14  ....  460,000 

May —  ....  5  ....  6  ...  2  ....   14  ....  340,000 

June — 6 1   6 9 290,000 

July —  ....  6... .5. ..!....     8....  296,000 

August —  ....     1  ,...  6 4....     7....  175,000 

September — 2 3....  4....     9....  255,000 

October — 4  ....  2 1   ....   12  ....  285,000 

November 1   ....  7  ....   I   ....  4  ....   13  .. ..  520,000 

December — 8  ....  4 4  ....  21  ....  630,000 

Total 4  ....  63  ...  41   ....45  ....136  ....$4,471,000 

6.— VOLCANIC  INDICATIONS  IN  LOUISIANA. 

Prof.  Thoxasst  claims  to  have  discovered  unmistakable  evidences  of  volcanic 
action  in  Louisiana,  and  has  contributed  a  paper  to  the  New-Orleant  DelU  upon 
that  subject.  These  are  found  at  Miller*s  Island,  Petite  Anse,  Belle  Isle,  Cote 
Blanche,  and  Weeks*  Island  : 

**  The  formation  of  their  soil — about  identical  as  regards  themselves — is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  surrounding  land  ;  and  their  laying  out  by  the 
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Mme  line  thowt,  already,  when  you  look  at  the  map,  that  an  identical  causa  iiaa 
contributed  lo  their  furmaiion. 

The  first  of  these,  Miller*8  Island,  named  also  Oran^  Grove,  ftom  ha  nombar 
of  orange  trees,  is  a  kind  of  platform  where  you  walk  ap,  by  insen»ibl«  degreaa, 
to  nearly  40  fret  avove  the  level  of  surrounding  lands.  At  that  point  you  sud- 
denly find  yourself  above  a  fmall,  pretty  lake,  and  may  see  on  the  abrupt  dfclivity 
of  this  side,  three  vrry  distinct  kinds  of  upheaved  strata.  The  first  is  that  oif 
the  vegetable  soil,  and  detritus  of  plants  proper  to  this  insular  elevation  ;  the 
second  is  a  bulk  i*f  coarse  gray  and  earthy  ^and  ;  the  third  and  infriior,  visibU 
in  a  small  corner  cleart*d  nearly  at  the  lake  level,  is  a  bed  of  pure  quart xoae,  and 
thin  gravel,  i^ith  edges  very  little  worn  out,  and  showini;  that,  bring  not  much 
rolled  by  water,  they  have  reached  their  actual  place,  from  a  not  very  distant 
country. 

Precisely  before  this  place,  the  lake,  half  filled  up  through  the  agency  of 
time,  is  from  16  to  20  feet  derp— the  maximum  of  its  depth  just  correapondiog 
to  the  h'gtiest,  and  most  abrupt  side  of  the  hillock,  and  showing  there  the  obviotta 
result  of  a  sudden  upheaval.  N6  doubt,  also,  can  exist  as  to  the  hke  being  the 
crater  of  this  volcanic  explosion,  which  has  made  naked,  probably,  the  bottom  of 
an  old  river.  Ihe  limpidity  of  this  stream  seems  certified  by  the  purity  of  its 
sandy  deposits.  Then,  between  that  and  the  muddy  river  of  modern  times,  what 
a  disunce !     One  may  dream  on  the  thousands  of  years  of  their  separation  ! 

Lei  us  now  go  to  Marsh  It»land,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Petite  Anse, 
and  upheaved  by  a  similar  volcanic  agency,  but  a  great  deal  more  powerfoL 
There,  also,  the  old  crater  has  become  an  ineihaustible  lake.  One  would  see 
there  the  bottom  of  a  large  funnel,  detruncated  and  open  to  the  north,  the  very 
side  of  iu  eruption,  \^here  I  have  found  the  rapilii,  or  scorie,  already  spoken  of. 
The  opposite  side  corresponding  to  the  highest  strata  of  the  upheaval,  shovra 
above  the  lake,  and  liftpd  up  from  the  volcanic  depth,  a  large  bulk  of  ciay.  as  red 
as  the  most  colored  of  the  Ued  River  valley,  but  nearly  covered  by  the  tailing  of 
pale  and  uandv  superincumbent  strata. 

When  walking  on  the  crater's  edge,  and  surrounding  hills,  the  height  of 
which  seemed  to  reach  about  160  feet,  I  remarked  among  pale  and  reddieh  sands 
a  quartzuite  bed,  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  and  cutting  the  earthy  strata  under  a 
declivity  of  twenty  five  degrees.  There  I  found  some  hard  stones,  susceptible  of 
being  worked  by  jewelern.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bills,  smong  white,  sandy 
strata,  like  thbc  that  we  will  see  at  Cote  Blanche,  I  met  with  oxide  of  iron,  one 
fossil  tooth,  and  rolled  pebbles  of  compound  formation,  testifying  to  a  recent  geolo- 
gical origin. 

Gaing  down  toward  the  southeast,  through  undulations  of  these  volcanic 
upheavals,  I  re  iclied  the  salt  springs,  which  are  seldom  absent  among  such  phe- 
nomena. These  springs,  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of  their  brme,  have  produced, 
as  before  stated,  grfat  quantities  of  salt  during  the  ytar  1812,  but  at  an  im- 
mense cost  of  tuel  and  boilers ;  ami  since  the  cheap  importation  of  foreign  salt, 
they  have  been  given  up.  We  mu»t  not  wonder,  as  regards  the  vicinity  of  such 
springs  to  the  volcano  of  Petite  Anse  ;  fur,  when  the  eruption  took  place,  it  was 
on  the  seashore,  if  not  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  this  ease,  the  volcanic 
boiler,  communicating  through  a  subterranean  fissure,  with  the  great  reservoir  of 
salt  water,  manufactured,  also,  and  without  fuel,  immense  bulks  of  salt,  which, 
ditfused  in  the  surrounding  soil  by  successive  eruptions,  is  new,  little  by  little, 
carried  by  rains  to  the  surface,  in  shape  of  local  springs. 

Finally,  the  preitenee  of  this  saline  agency  explains  the  character  of  the  rapilH 
and  scoris  of  the  volcanic  fusion  among  compounds,  where  calcareous  and  alka- 
line elements  prevail.  I  have  discovered  them,  at  a  depth  of  about  three  feet, 
under  the  blue  cUy  stratum  which  constitutes  the  low  grounds  around  Petite 
Anse.  Contieq'iently  we  have  there,  at  three  feet  under  the  actual  ground,  a 
valuable  testimmy  of  the  last  eruption.  As  regards  the  marine  or  fluvial  de- 
posits of  the  superincumbent  soil,  how  many  years,  how  many  centnriea,bave  been 
wanted  for  giving  it  this  thickness  of  three  feet  above  the  iMt  volcanic  eruption  1 
To  answer  the  quei«tion  is  not  easy  at  all.  in  the  actual  state  of  Louisiana  geology. 
But  the  elements  of  the  problem  are  found,  and  we  may  wait  for  its  solution. 

As  t » the  volcano  itself  of  Petite  Anse,  the  conclusion  seems  obvious.  A 
perfect  specimen  of  such  phenomena,  it  stands  before  us  the  most  reliable  witntss 
of  the  volcanic  agency  in  the  formation  of  Lower  Louisiana. 
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6.— PROGRESS  AND  RESOURCES  OF  TEXAS. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the  ability  of  the  State  of  Texas  to  satisfy  land 
claims  donated  by  her  for  railroad  purposes,  Mr.  J.  R.  Sprague  has  written  a 
long  and  interesting  letter,  which  we  find  in  the  New  York  Day  Book.  That 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  railroads  and  land  statistics  of  the  State  we  omit,  as 
unimportant  to  our  readers — ^merely  remarking,  there  is  no  question  as  to  tha 
sufficiency  of  the  public  domain  to  satisfy  all  claims  present  and  likely  to  ao- 
crue  for  sums  donated  for  the  aid  of  railroads  authorized  by  law.  In  regard  to 
the  character  of  those  lands,  Mr.  Sprague  says  : 

It  has  been  supposed  by  persons  not  acquainted  with  the  State  of  Texas  thai 
a  larffe  portion  of  her  territory  is  a  desert  or  barren  plain,  unfit  for  cultivation, 
and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  which  would  inure  to  raiboad  eonip 
panics  is  worthless.  This  idea  is  not  well  founded,  and  only  provokes  a  smila 
n^m  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  State ;  for  it  is  a  well-established  fact  thai 
there  is  not  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  an  area  of  e<jual 
extent  with  Texas  where  the  soil  is  so  universally  good.  These  apprehensions 
arise  mainly  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  scope  of  country  about  three 
hundred  mflcs  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  an  average  width  of  about 
90  miles,  known  as  the  Llano  Estaeado,  or  Staked  Plain.  This  section  of  tha 
country  lies  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  and  embraces  about  27,000 
square  miles  and,  being  mostly  destitute  of  timber  and  water,  is  supposed  to 
be  of  no  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  although  it  produces  a  good  coat  of 
grass,  and  water  is  found  in  some  places.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
has  made  attempts  to  procure  water  on*  the  Llano  Estaeado  by  Artesian  weUs, 
but  whether  the  experiment  will  succeed  is  still  in  doubt,  although  geologists 
and  others  confidently  believe  an  abundant  Bupply  of  water  will  be  obtained. 
Should  this  be  the  result,  the  Staked  Plain  will  be  profitably  occupied  as  a 
grazing  country  for  extensive  herds  of  cattle. 

But,  allowing  the  Llano  Estaeado  to  be  a  sterile  waste,  and  entirely  useless, 
it  would  only  reduce  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  territory,  or  about 
27,000,000  acres,  when  added  to  the  119,089,214  acres  admitted  as  valid  claims 
to  be  satisfied,  and  we  still  have  left  29,506,346  acres  of  productive  soil  belong- 
ing to  the  State. 

The  resources  of  Texas  are  not  well  understood  by  persons  whose  interests 
have  not  led  them  to  inquire,  and  especially  in  the  northern  States,  except  to  a 
few  enterprisinff  merchants  in  the  commercial  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
Her  soil  and  climate  are  diversified,  producing  almost  every  variety  of  grain, 
fruit  and  vegetable  grown  North  and  South — all  the  cereal  grains,  the  orange, 
almond,  fig,  apple,  pear,  &c.  As  a  wheat-producing  country  she  has  no  supe- 
rior east  of  California,  the  avernge  yield  being  about  25  and  often  40  bushels 
per  acre,  weighing  from  65  to  70  pounds  per  bushel.  I  have  seen,  while 
passing  through  the  northern  counties — Colin,  Grayson,  and  Fannin — whola 
crops  of  wheat  that  I  was  informed  would  weigh  72  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  The  average  yield  of  most  wheat-growing  States 
of  the  North  is  about  15  to  18  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  standard  weight  of  60 
pounds  is  not  generally  attained,  while  the  soil  of  Texas  will  produce  one  third 
more  pet  acre,  and  holds  at  least  16  per  cent,  advantage  in  weight 

Northern  Texas  is  well  adapted  for  raising  wheat,  and  harvesting  is  done  in 
May,  and  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  she  will  export  flour  of  superior  quality 
much  earlier  than  other  States.  As  a  grazing  country  she  rauKs  among  the 
first.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  cost  of  raising  a  cow  three  years  old  is 
$30  in  New  York  and  New  England,  and  in  the  Western  States,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ac,  it  costs  to  raise  a  three-year-old  bullock  about  $16, 
while  in  Texas  the  actual  cost  of  raising  a  three-year-old  steer  to  the  large 
stock- raiser  will  not  exceed  fifty  cents.  Sheep  thrive  remarkably  well,  and 
wool-growing  will  soon  be  one  of  the  great  staples  of  Texas.  She  is  already 
one  of  the  principal  cotton-growing  States,  and  is  beginning  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  whole  commercial  and  manufacturing  world  interested  in  thai 
important  staple. 
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She  18  a  part  of  the  great  highway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  whan 
her  system  of  railroads  is  carried  ont,  will  be  the  distributing  depot  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  all  countries  that  pass  over  our  continent  And  reetuig»  as  she  does^ 
several  hundred  miles  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  railroads  must  and  will  be  re- 
lieved of  their  heavy  burdens  by  th  ir  seeking  marine  transportation  at  her 
seaports — whether  they  consist  of  the  rich  products  of  China,  or  the  heavy 
metals  from  the  mines  of  Mexico.  And  here  1  will  add,  that  sooner  or  later  the 
seaports  of  Texas  will  receive  the  products  of  northern  Mexico  for  distribution ; 
for  we  have  practical  evidence  that  even  now,  without  railroads  but  with  psek 
mules,  the  article  of  lead  can  be  delivered  from  the  mines  of  northern  Mexico, 
through  Monterey,  at  Corpus  Cbristi,  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  at  lees  than  two 
cents  per  pound  n^ight  The  lumber,  from  her  vast  pineries  in  the  East,  will 
afford  profitable  employment  for  the  railroads,  in  carrying  it  to  supply  the  de- 
mands in  the  West ;  and  her  grain-growing  North  will  send  itb  products  to  the 
coast,  and  receive  in  exchange  the  sugar  from  her  own  soil. 

Texas  is  in  her  in&ncy,  but  she  is  growing  in  moral,  physical,  and  political 
strength,  and  will  soon  stand  a  giant  State  in  the  South.  Her  population  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  inhabitants  alive  to  the  importance  of  early  devel- 
opment of  her  resources,  and  ere  long  her  influence  will  be  felt  in  every  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  mechanics  ;  and  although  she  was  con- 
ceived in  anarchy,  and  bom  in  a  rebellious  struggle  for  political  freedom,  her 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  are  subjects  of  admiration.  So  will  she  continoe 
under  her  present  liberal  views  of  education.  Her  educational  fund  is 
$2,000,000,  8,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  revenue  of  the 
State.  The  last  legislature  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  endowment  oi  a 
State  University,  of  the  first  class,  and,  if  I  am  informed  aright,  this  institution 
will  be  an  improvement,  if  possible,  upon  the  model  schools  of  learning,  in  both 
tiie  Old  and  New  World.  The  design  is  to  present  her  youths  with  a  finished 
education,  and  during  the  lecture  season,  American  scholars,  of  every  class — 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  divines,  poets  and  painters,  orators  and  statesmen,  manu- 
facturers, tradesmen,  and  mechanics— will  have  free  access  to  her  libraries,  and 
without  expense  share  alike  the  knowledge  acquired  under  her  hospitable 
dome. 

That  Texas  will  be  a  manufacturing  State  is  certain,  for  she  is  pregnant  with 
material  for  manufacturing  purposes;  such  as  .cotton,  wool,  hides,  coal,  iron, 
lead,  d^c,  with  unlimited  water-power  to  propel  machinery.  The  climate 
will  allow  of  white  labor,  and  I  think  I  may  venture  the  assertion,  that  in  a  few 
years  San  Antonio,  Guadalupe,  Blanco,  and  San  Marcos  rivers  will  drive  ma- 
chinery rivalling  the  spindles  of  New-England — and  why  ?  JBecause  the  manu- 
facturing capitalist  will  discover  that  Texas  will  be  a  more  profitable  theatre  for 
his  operations.  It  costs  less  to  live,  and.  operatives  of  the  North  will  seek  em- 
ployment where  their  labor  is  better  remunerated,  and  where  they  can  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  a  mild  and  healthy  climate,  and  whero  they  can  occupy  a  social 
position  equal  with  the  merohant  prince  or  sovereign  planter.  In  Texas  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  m  social  position  lie  stands  upon  his  moral 
worth,  and  is  not  a  menial,  like  his  class  or  hired  *'help"  in  Massachusetts. 
Nor  is  there  a  pauper  in  the  State.  The  luxuries  of  life  are  at  his  command- 
wild  game  of  all  kmds  in  abundance ;  the  brook  trout  in  her  mountain  streams, 
and  oysters  in  her  bays  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  Saddle  Rock  oysters  in 
New-York.  Tlie  grope  grows  spontaneously,  and  a  superior  qualif^'  of  wine 
may  be  had  for  the  simple  cost  of  manufacturing. 

Though  Texas  is  an  infant  State,  she  possesses  the  elements  to  sustain  an 
Empire — nay,  she  is  an  empire  within  herself.  She  has  capacity  to  yield  more 
^ales  of  cotton  than  is  now  prmluced  in  all  the  cotton-growing  States  of  the 
Union.  She  can  supply  the  whole  South  with  first  quality  of  flour  one  month 
.earlier  than  any  other  grain -producing  section.  Her  natural  pastures  are 
extensive  enougii  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  every  city  in  the  United  Statet 
with  superior  quality  or  beef  at  an  actual  cost  of  raising  less  than  one  cent  pa* 
pound.  Her  streams  can  furnish  water  power  for  all  kinds  of  hydraulic  pur- 
poses to  an  indefinite  extent  Her  thousands  of  hills  and  fertile  valleys  are 
covered  with  herds  of  hors  s,  cattle  and  sheep,  while  the  herdsman  surveys  hia 
flock  grazing  with  ioy  and  satisfaction.  Her  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  plains  and 
streams,  form  lands^pe  scenery  surpassingly  picturesque  and  beautifiil ;  and 
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the  irmydJer,  while  panning  his  journey  from  hill  to  hill,  or  mountain  to 
momitain,  ia  enchanted  with  the  ever-changing  scene,  as  a  child  with  the  trana- 
pofting  powers  of  the  kaleidoscope. 

The  Houston  Telegraph  gi\es  the  following  from  the   Texat  Almanac : 

The  wealthiest  conn  lies  in  the  State,  by  the  late  assessment,  are  Harrison, 
with  7,746  negroes,  and  taxable  property  to  the  amount  of  $7,868,196  ;  Wash- 
ington, with  5,148  negroes,  and  taxable  property  amounting  to  $6,182,912  ;  and 
Braxoria,  with  4,819  negroes,  and  taxaole  property  smounting  to  $4,705,9^, 
Besides  these,  Bexar  and  Galveston  both  have  over  four  millions,  and  Harris, 
Fayette,  Fort  Bend,  Cass,  Austin,  Gonzales,  Grimes,  Walker,  and  Travis,  over 
three  millions.  The  county  having  the  smallest  amount  of  taxable  property  is 
Erath,  with  only  $189,827.  Besi^  this,  Comanche,  Jack,  Kerr,  and  Youn^. 
have  each  less  than  two  hundred  thousand.  The  most  populous  county  is 
Harrison,  with  over  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  least  populous  is 
Uvalde,  with  only  one  hundred  and  seven. 

The  most  populous  city  is  Galveston,  with  9,949  inhabitants  ;  the  next  is  San 
Antonio,  with  5,378  ;  and  next  to  that  is  Houston,  with  4,815.  The  least  pop- 
ulous incorporated  town  is  New  Salem,  Rusk  county,  with  only  94  people,  25 
of  whom  are  negroes,  and  only  20  votes.  Athens,  Augusta,  Beaumont  and 
Weatheriield  have  neither  of  them  200  inhabitants.  Besides  these,  there  are  28 
cities  and  towns  having  less  than  500  inhabitants  ;  20  towns  with  between  500 
and  1,000 :  5  between  1,000  and  2,000,  viz. :  Marshall,  Victoria,  Gonzales,  New 
Braunfels,  and  Paris ;  one  between  2,000  and  8,000,  viz. ;  Austin ;  and  between 
8,000  and  4,000,  none. 

To  the  above  the  Intelligencer^  published  at  Austin,  adds  the  following  under 
appropriate  headings.  We  admit  that  Texas  is  a  great  State,  and  that  her 
future  will  be  hijj^h  and  bright.     But  to  the  extract : 

Like  all  other  individuals  who  ever  had  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  have  been 
known  outside  of  Texas,  the  editor,  through  the  past  year,  has  had  thousands 
of  inquiries  as  to  the  health,  water,  timber,  lana,  game,  fish,  minerals,  roads, 
railroads,  schools,  colleges,  religion,  piety,  law,  physic,  manufactories,  news- 
papers, girls,  boys,  baouelors,  grasshoppers,  and  all  else  which  for  good  or  ill 
affects  the  country.  We  have  generally  answered  by  sending  a  single  num- 
ber of  the  Intelligencer^  knowing  that  one  would  give  more  information  than  a 
letter  which  few  could  decipher,  and  to  write  which,  would  not  pay. — ^But  the 
year  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  the  census  has  been  taken,  an  election  has  been  held, 
all  the  Baptist  Associations,  Methodist  Conferences,  Presbyteries,  and  Episcopal 
Conventions  have  held  their  usual  assemblies  ;  De  Cordova's  lectures,  Kichard- 
8on*s  almanac,  the  public  printer  pamphlet,  Pressler's  new  map,  Sayle*s  Practice, 
and  the  legislative  journals  have  been  published ;  there  has  also  been  aperfoct 
stream  of  railroad  literature,  and  marvellous  accounts  of  Indian  fights.  W  ithout 
any  of  th«se  before  us,  we  hash  up  from  memory,  for  our  distant  correspondents, 
a  few  Texas  facts  : 

1.  The  Spibitual  World  is  well  to  do.  The  Methodist,  Baptist,  Cumber^ 
land  Presbyterian,  Christian,  and  other  revivnl  churches,  have  had  great  in- 
gatherings. The  Episcopalians  and  Catholics  are  marching  steadily  along;  the 
former  chose  a  Yankee  Bishop  who  would  not  come.  The  colleges  and  schools 
of  all  thp  churches  are  doing  well ;  and  there  is  yet  room  for  the  operations  of 
the  mightiest  men.  Many  new  ministers  have  come  into  the  field  ;  a  few  have 
died,  but  more  have  been  expelled.  The  devil  is  certainly  alarmed — and  hence 
he  has  vented  his  malice  the  lust  year  in  the  shape  of  over  a  hundred  murders 
and  attempts  to  murder,  as  many  thefts,  and  a  good  deal  of  "  marking  and 
branding'*  of  cattle.  Few,  however,  have  been  hanged — but  a  considerable 
number  have  taken  up  their  residences  at  Huntsville,  and  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  other  handicraft  business. 

2.  Education  has  made  remarkable  progress  for  a  new  country.  The 
colleges  and.  high  schools  at  all  the  principal  towns  are  making  rapid  progress. 
Many  superior  men  are  engaged  in  instructing  ;  and  many  of  tne  over-crowded 
professional  men  are  preparing  to  engage  in  the  business.  The  blind  and  mutes 
are  instructed  at  the  public  expense,  as  are  the  children  of  the  poor.  The 
university  fund  is  ample,  but  the  institution  may  not  be  located  for  years. 

8 .  Thk  Census  shows  about  half  a  million  of  souls,  over  two  thirds  of  whom  ai« 
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white,  and  one  BeYenth  voters.  The  increase  is  eyerywhere,  but  more  rapid  in 
the  upland  diBtricts  than  npon  the  coast.  The  greatest  wealth  is  distriboted  in 
large  counties  in  the  respective  sections.  The  same  population  rarely  has  so 
much  taxable  wealth,  though  a  great  deal  of  land  is  owned  by  non-residents. 
The  wealth  consists  not  alone  in  lands,  negroes,  and  city  property,  but  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  stock  and  rolling  wagons. 

4.  The  Crops  have  been  an  average.  \Vlieat  enough  for  the  whole  State,  eonld 
it  be  distributed  ;  com  at  the  average  of  60  cents  per  bushel ;  cotton,  250,000 
bales  or  more;  pecans,$300,000  worth  exported,and  more  consumed  at  home  ;  and 
with  the  acorn  crop  pork  and  cattle  have  grown  fiit  The  former  sells  at  an 
average  of  five,  the  latter  at  three  cents  per  pound. 

6.  Land. — ^Texas  has  250,000  square  miles,  with  good  land  enongh  to  subsist 
five  million  of  people.     It  would  dc  invidious  to  say  where  the  best  is. 

6.  The  Health  cannot  be  said  ever  to  be  disturbed  except  by  the  epidemics  in 
our  coast  cities.  Of  course  there  are  occasional  fevers  in  some  sections,  and 
people  do  die  as  elsewhere  ;  but  as  a  whole  no  part  of  the  world  compares  with 
Texas  for  health. 

7.  Wagon  Roads  arc  wanting  nowhere  in  dry  weather ;  in  wet  weather  jack 
screws  arc  sometimes  necessary.  Of  railroads  150  miles  have  been  built— others 
are  in  progress,  and  the  country  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  them.  The  State  aid 
has  been  reasonably  liberal. 

8.  Employment. — No  profession  but  the  law  can  be  said  to  be  overdone.  The 
iiistory  of  the  profession  hero  is  as  everywhere  else  ;  some  get  rich,  others  do 
well,  and  a  large  number  vegetate.  As  to  medicine,  the  country  is  rather 
too  healthy  for  doctors,  though  many  do  well.  Preachers  who  can  support 
themselves,  and  lend  money  occasionally,  are  in  great  demand.  A  few  are  weD 
paid  ;  and  many  more  have  claims  to  the  rewards  of  the  righteous.  Teacben 
do  well,  tlie  price  of  tuition  being  high. 

9.  Politics  and  Chances  for  Office. — It  don't  pay  in  Texas  except  to 
the  lucky  few.  Of  all  countries  it  is  most  fatal  to  humbuggery  and  mere 
charlatanism.  The  country  is  entirely  too  broad  for  strides  of  short-legged  men. 
Once  in  a  while  such  men  get  into  office,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  reverence 
in  the  masses  to  worship  the  donkey  in  the  lion's  skin.  Altogether  it  is  a  poor 
country  for  **  splurging,"  and  bad  for  political  vaulting. 

10.  As  A  MARUYiNa  Country  none  is  better.  Ladies  keep  their  own  propertr, 
-and  so  far  wear  the  breeches. — Men  therefore  care  more  for  beantv  and  solid 
qualities  than  wealth.  Most  ladies  marry  young ;  and  many  good  fellows  aw 
without  wives.     A  very  large  number  have  been  united  the  last  year. 

11.  As  TO  THE  Inquiries  about  Wood,  Water,  Droughts,  urasshoppxes, 
and  snch  nonsense,  we  have  no  answers  to  give.  No  one  ever  freezes  or  wants 
wood  to  make  the  pot  boil,  or  water  to  rinse  the  clothes.  It  rains  and  pours, 
«nd  don't  rain  as  elsewhere. 

In  a  word,  Texas  is  a  preat  country,  has  great  people,  and  is  destined  to  be  the 
Empire  State  of  the  Union.    But  Texas,  like  all  other  places,  has  croakers. 

7— MEXICO— ITS  WEALTH,  SOIL,  CITIES,  POPULATION,  ETC. 

Some  time  since  Senor  Tojada  published  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  Mexico,  giving  a  very  good  idea  of  its  natural  wealth,  the  quality  of  its 
80)1,  the  richness  of  its  mines,  tbe  size  of  its  cities,  etc.  It  has  command  of  a 
large  ocean  front,  with  numerous  gulfd,  bays  and  inlets,  many  of  which  furnish 
oxcelient  harbors.  There  are  some  twelve  or  fifteen  rivers,  the  longest  of  which 
is  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  all  of  which  are  navigable  to  a  certain  distance;  in 
most  casps,  however,  very  short.  A.  good  many  of  these  and  of  the  lesser 
streams  of  the  country  would  furnish  an  abundance  of  water-power  which  now 
runs  to  waste.  The  more  southerly  portions  of  the  countrv  are  almost  uniform- 
ly fertile.  Sterility  isimprcssedchiefly  on  the  northern  plains  and  the  mount- 
ainous regions.  A  great  deal  of  the  finest  soil  of  Mexico  is  yet  unreclaimed. 
It  abounds  in  the  most  valuable  timber  trees,  and  a  growth  which  afifords  rich 
dyes  and  many  of  the  prized  gums  of  commerce  and  medicinal  extracts.  Of  iu 
-mineral  wealth,  not  a  word  need  be  said.  There  is  scarcely  a  known  metal 
which  is  not  found  in  its  mines. 
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No.  of  Dtat.  titm 

lababiianla.  Blexleo. 

Ures 6,000     682 

San  Jatn  Baptista 6,500    239 

Ciudad  Victoria 4,621     195 

Vera  Crux 9,647     93 

Merida 23,675     8M 

Zacatecos. 15,427     180 

Mexico 185,000    

Tlaxcala 3,463     28 

CoHma 31,774     172 

La  Paz 1454     41« 

MInatitUn 830    168 

Villa  del  Carmen 3  068    309 

San  LuiR  do  la  Pax 4,411     95 

ToUl  no.  of  inhabiUnts,  690,044 


TMe  of  the  Capital  Cities  of  Each  State  and  Territory ^  the  N%tnber  of  InhaJnir 
ants  of  Eachf  and  the  Distance  from  the  City  of  Mexico, 

Ho.  of  DW.  from 

Inhiibibio*!.  Alexioo. 

▲guas  Calientes 30,609     140 

8*n  Cristobal 7.649     289 

Obihuahua. 12;004    883 

8altillo[a]LeonaVicaria,     8.105     200 

Duraneo 14,000     203 

Ouan^juato 36,921     94 

Tixtla(CiudadCnerrero)      6,501      70 

Ooadalajara 68,(00    161 

Tolnca 12,000     16 

Morella «...     22.600     69 

Monterey 17,399     234 

OiVJaca. 25,000     108 

Paebla 70,000     28 

Qaeretaro ...     27.466     67 

San  Lui^  Potosi 19,678     11* 

Cohacan 9,646     403 

There  were,  at  the  latest  examination  of  the  departments,  but  9,234  forei^ers 
residing  in  the  country,  of  which  there  were  5,141  old  Spaniards,  2,048  French- 
men, 615  Englishmen,  581  Germans,  444  Americans,  and  of  other  nations  405. 

The  agricultural  wealth  is  estimated  at  $260,000,000,  and  the  yield  of  the 
mines  at  $24,000,000  annually  The  value  of  domestic  manufactures  is  set 
down  at  $90,000,000.  There  are  forty-six  cotton  and  eight  woollen  manufac- 
tories, located  chiefly  in  the  middle  States  of  the  Republic.  About  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silk  are  made  in  silkeries  at  the  capital,  and  in  Pueblo  and 
Guadalajara. 

.  Money  lending,  especially  in  the  capital,  is  dona  extensively,  about  ten  mill- 
ions of  capital  being  employed  in  the  business. 

It  is  not  known  now,  such  is  the  anarchy  which  prevails,  what  the  present 
annual  revenue  is,  but  in  1854  it  was  $15,000,000.  The  annual  expenditure  is 
about  $25,000,000.  The  national  debt  is  about  $120,000,000.  In  1855,  the 
army  was  composed  of  11,700  men,  and  of  this  number  there  were  no  less  than 
5,800  officers. 

The  property  of  the  church  is  supposed  to  be  between  two  hundred  and  fifty 
and  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  At  the  capital,  the  clergy  own  more  than 
half  the  buildings,  and  the  whole  are  valued  at  $80,000,000.  Adding  the  rents 
of  landed  property  to  all  other  sources,  aud  his  estimate  is  that  the  total  income 
of  the  Church,  annually,  is  $80,000,000. 

8— A  TEXAN  PIONEER. 
The  woU-known  agricultural  writer,  Thomas  Affleck,  writes  as  follows,  from 
Brenham,  Texas,  in  regard  to  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  State  : 

He  first  visited  Texas  in  March,  1838  ;  travelled  west  as  far  as  San  Antonio  ; 
was  pleased  with  the  country  ;  purchased  a  land  certificate  for  one  league  and 
labor  (about  4,600  acres),  located  two  thirds  on  the  Leone  and  one  third  on  the 
Cibolo  (which  land  he  still  owns),  returned  to  his  then  home  in  Tenncssoe  in  the 
latter  part  of  May.  In  February,  1889,  returned  to  Texas,  bringing  with  him 
an  old  negro  man,  of  fifty  vcars,  his  Wife,  about  forty-five,  and  a  ooy  twelve 
years  old  ;  purchased  a  smaU  tract  of  land  near  Victoria ;  fenced  in,  broke  and 

Slanted  ten  acres  in  corn  by  the  10th  May,  which  yielded  sufficient  for  bis 
imily  consumption  the  year  following.  In  June  he  returned  to  Tennessee  for 
his  family,  hiring  a  white  man  to  take  care  of  his  •  negroes  and  build  some 
eabins.  Wound  up  his  affairs  in  Tennessee,  and  arrived  with  his  family  al 
his  new  home  near  Victoria  on  the  4th  of  April,  1840.  Remained  tnere 
during  the  years  1840,  '41,  and  '42 ;  during  which  time  the  Indians  and 
Mexicans  were  very  troublesome  ;  many  pyersons  were  killed,  and  much  prop* 
erty  stolen.  During  these  troublesome  times  ho  barely  made  a  support  for  his 
family,  and,  times  continuing  bad  and  prospects  gloomy,  he  determined,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1842,  to  remove  farther  east,  until  he  could  find  security  for  his 
ikmily.  Bnt  the  difficulty  was,  he  owed  debts  and  had  no  money  to  pay 
them  with,  nor  a  wagon  ana  teams  sufficient  to  remove  his  family.  Providenoey 
iMwsver,  ikvored  tbe  oountrT  with  a  hsavy  peoan  mast,  or  crop  of  dsomb 
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nats.  My  informant  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  o 
getting  out  of  his  difficulty,  and  went  indostriously  to  work,  with  the  few 
negroes  that  he  had  and  ma  four  oldest  sons,  the  oldest  of  whom  had  seen 
eleven  years,  and  from  the  time  the  pecans  began  to  fiill  until  abont  the  15th 
December,  they  picked  and  shipped  to  New  Orleans  enough  to  net  him  $400 1 
With  this  sum  be  paid  his  debts  and  purchased  a  wagon,  and  in  January,  18i3, 
left  Victoria  with  his  all,  for  what  was  then  called  the  white  settlements. 

Here,  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  tract  of  land  he  then  occupied  ad- 
joining Victoria,  then  on  the  very  frontier,  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Indians 
and  Mexicans,  is  now  the  residence  of  Col.  Phillips,  and  covered  with  a  thriAy 
orchard  of  fruit  trees  famished  from  my  nnrseries  in  Mississippi,  and  which 
have  already  borne  fine  crops,  especially  of  pears.  So  much  for  the  progress- 
iveness  of  this  fine  State. 

But  to  return  to  our  pioneer.  He  reached  the  county  of  Fayette,  at  a  point 
six  miles  from  his  present  home,  on  the  22d  Febmary,  1848  ;  rented  land,  and 
commenced  operations  on  a  very  small  scale.  His  family  then  consisted  of  a 
wife,  six  children,  and  six  negroes,  the  latter  comprising  an  old  man  and  an  oid 
woman,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  three  girls  under  ten  years  of  a^.  He  had  forty- 
eight  head  of  cattle  and  two  Spanish  ponies,  the  best  of  which  last  two  could 
not  have  been  cashed  at  ten  dollars !  He  had  $17  25  in  money,  all  told !  and 
had  his  provisions  for  the  year  to  buy.  His  entire  property,  including  negroes, 
oould  not,  if  sold,  have  realized  $2,500 ;  and  he  has  not  received  a  dollar  since 
that  time,  except  what  he  has  made  by  stock-raising  and  planting.  He  re- 
mained two  years  upon  the  place  he  first  rented.  The  second  yearns  erop 
brought  him  in  $400  over  all  expenses,  which  sum  was  appropriated  to  tba 
first  payment  of  $1,600,  the  price  of  469  acres  of  land,  where  he  now  resides. 
The  balance,  $1,200,  was  paid  during  the  next  two  years.  His  first  crop  tnmdi 
on  the  place  was  in  1845.  His  crops  of  cotton  have  averaged  since  that  time 
(referring  to  his  books)  1,400  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre — whether  including 
or  exclusive  of  the  last  two  I  do  not  remember,  but  think  they  are  include<L 
He  now  owns,  in  his  home  tract,  2,200  acres  of  prime  land ;  has  over  100  head 
of  horses  and  mules,  many  of  them  more  than  half  American  stock ;  a  fine  Ken- 
tucky jack,  an  equally  fine  stallion,  about  200  head  of  cattle,  with  other  pro- 
perty unnecessary  to  name,  and  having  more  due  him  by  good  men  than  he 
owes  ;  and  owns  now  thirty  negroes,  twenty  of  whom  are  over  twelve  years  of 
age.  His  family  now  consists  of  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  grown,  and  ar  e 
well  educated ;  the  expense  of  their  education  being  no  trifie,  as  much  of  th^ 
time  they  were  boardea  off  at  school.  Besides  this,  the  crown  ones  have  had 
money  at  different  times,  amounting  to  several  thousana  dollars,  and  at  this 
time  his  property  in  that  county  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $60,000 ;  all  of 
which  has  been  made  since  1845  by  planting  and  stock  raising.  For  the  2,200 
acres  comprising  his  homt. stead  he  was  recently  offered  $22,000,  but  wisely 
concluded  that,  if  it  was  worth  that  sum  to  any  one  else,  it  was  worth  it  to  him. 

9.— THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  UNION. 

Col.  A.  P.  Calhoun,  eldest  son  of  the  late  John  C.  Calhoun,  proves  himself 
true  to  his  illustrious  lineage,  in  an  address  he  has  recently  delivered  before  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  as  the  following  extract  from  it 
will  show : 

In  &et,  open  the  volume  it  will  take  to  contain  the  catalogue  of  'aggresaioni 

S^inst  us,  and  still  the  remedy  remains  the  same — save  the  glorious  Umoa ! 
y  fellow-citizens,  let  us  begin  to  use  the  word — let  us  catch  a  slight  from  our 
enemies.  Let  us,  too,  go  for  Union — the  union  of  the  South,  the  union  of  part 
of  the  South,  the  union  of  one  State^  if  need  be,  for  the  take  of  the  Souih,  •  •  • 
*  *  *  On  the  one  side  is  a  great  section  preyed  upon,  plundered  by  oppres- 
sive laws,  and  although  rich  in  agricultural  capacity  oeyond  any  other  people* 
at  every  point  is  she  unduly  depressed,  because  the  powers  of  government  live 
upon  her,  and  force  her,  by  insidious  laws,  to  support,  to  give  more  for  nearly 
everything  she  buys,  that  another  section,  of  aaverae  int««flta,  and  unfnaadly 
■entiments  against  her,  shall  prosper  at  her  expense.  This  hostile  division  has 
■vrsed  its  hate,  until  without  any  other  motiTe  than  jealousy,  it  is  ready  to  Mm 
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hKW06  and  dasoktSon  lay  ns  waste,  rath^  than  w«  shall  peaceably  retaia  our 
property.  Now  the  question  is,  shall  we  submit,  in  the  vain  hope  of  a  reaetion 
IB  the  tide  of  fiioaticism  and  love  of  power,  or  shall  we  resist,  before  we  reach  a 
lower  point  of  degradation  t  At  this  point  come  in  words  that  mean  things.  It 
is  prudent  and  expedient  to  wait  until  all  are  ready,  we  are  advised.  A  common 
interest  prevails,  and  if  one  sovereignty  is  informed  and  ready,  it  is  inexpe^cnt 
for  her  to  advance,  because  if  she  does,  some  of  the  others  may  feel  hurt,  and 
refuse  to  co-operate.  In  meekness  we  have  waited.  As  long  as  the  Trojan  war, 
seven  long  years,  have  we  waited,  since  our  own  loved  State,  for  expediency 
sake,  bade  us  do  so.  She  wished  us  to  co-operate  for  the  sake  of  effectual  deliv- 
erance from  trpranny,  and  was  led  to  believe  we  would  soon  have  issues  thai 
would  whirl  the  whole  South  into  our  ranks. 

We  are  now  awakening  to  the  momentom  truth,  that,  what  is  every  State's 
duty,  separately,  becomes  conveniently  shifted,  alternately  from  one  to  another, 
until,  like  the  common  adage,  that  what  b  everybody's  is  no  one's  business,  we 
have  the  prospect  before  us  of  waiting  for  an  impracticable  remedy,  to  redress 
prrievances  that  will  not  only  js^rind  our  agriculture,  but  obliterate  the  planting 
intereeto  of  the  South  from  existence.  We  ask  if  the  statement  is  not  a  fair  one, 
and,  if  so,  what  consideration  rises  to  the  magnitude  that  the  aspect  presento  to 
tho  consideration  of  the  formers  and  planters  of  South  Carolina,  ana  where  do 
all  other  issues  sink  to,  in  comparison  with  this  one  ?  Will  any  one  dare,  in  the 
face  of  the  stupendous  power  that  has  gathered  abroad,  the  hostile  feelings  in 
hirelinflr  Stetes,  the  treachery  at  home  against  us,  the  growing  and  immense 
strength  exhibited  in  recent  elections,  to  persist  in  councils  that  postpone  indefi- 
nitely all  action,  but  introduces  perpetually  into  our  midst  increasing  elemente 
of  weakness,  and  fortifies  the  enemy  in  the  certain  assurance  that  we  will  ulti- 
*  mately  foil  an  easy  prey,  if  we  hug  the  delusion  any  longer  ?  'S'ou  men  who 
cultivate  the  soil,  constitute  the  South.  Ton  feed,  clothe,  and  support  all  the 
rest,  few,  comparatively,  as  they  are.  When  we  speak  of  the  South,  or  your 
adversaries  do  so,  you,  aJone,  are  alluded  to.  Now,  public  opinion  must  either 
control  or  be  controlled.  If  you  feel  that  the  central  agency  at  Washington  can 
save  you,  we  ask  where  is  your  power  there  ?  None.  Then  we  must  look  to^  a 
union  of  the  South.  Where  is  the  evidence  you  can  consolidate  it  to  the  point 
of  joint  action  ?  None.  The  National  Union  has  proven,  so  far,  ttronger  thantlu 
SotUh.  The  one  has  rewards  and  captivating  offices  to  offer — ^receives  the  im- 
mense treasures  extorted  insidiously  from  our  portion,  the  South,  to  be  disbursed 
among  her  enemies,  and  her  deserters,  whose  only  hope  to  retain  their  ill-gotten 
power,  is  to  strengthen  the  central  government  to  the  unwieldy  proportions  of 
an  absorbing  despotism,  and  to  merge  the  imperial  sovereignty  of  the  States  into 
degrading  acquiescence  to  every  extortion  and  usurpation  of  weir  righto,  which, 
strange  to  say,  they  succeed  in  effecting,  by  stirring  up  discord  among  the  plun- 
dered States,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  prevent  their  imited  or  separate  action, 

10.— FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SLAVE. 
We  agree  in  the  views  of  a  contemporary  that  the  true  functions  of  the  slava 
are  menial,  or  are  to  be  exercised  in  the  fields.   He  says : 

It  is  time  the  people  of  the  South  should  look  into  the  matter  with  an  eye 
single  to  their  interest  and  institutions ;  it  is  time  the  mechanics  themselves 
should  think  of  elevating  the  standard  of  mechanic  arte,  and  refuse  to  teach 
negroes  trades ;  it  is  time  public  sentiment  should  be  awakened  to  the  enormity 
of  Uie  wrong  thus  imposed  upon  mechanical  genius  by  such  a  policy ;  it  is 
time  that  a  reform  should  be  commenced  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  time  we 
should  begin  to  understand  the  ruinous  consequence  to  the  institution  of  slavery 
which  must  result  in  the  persistent  policy  of  learning  negroes  mechanical 
trades. 

If  we  ever  expect  to  be  independent  of  the  North,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  elevate  the  standard  of  the  mechanic  arte  ;  and  to  do  this,  negro 
competition  and  negro  ascendency  must  be  prohibited,  and  white  talent  em- 
ployed in  promoting  that  very  much  wished-for  desideratum.  We  believe  that 
the  institotion  of  slavery  is  morally  and  divinely  right ;  we  believe  that  the 
condition  of  the  negro  is  elevated  to  a  degree,  by  biing  h^ld  in  bondage  and 
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slayeiy,  which  he  neyer  eonM  attain  in  his  natire  wildf,  under  any  eireom- 
stances  whatever ;  and  for  his  good  and  the  interest  of  our  peopk,  we  wopld 
see  the  institntion  of  slavery  perpetuated  to  the  last  day  and  generation,  and 
for  that  reason  we  would  urge  the  necessity  of  instituting  every  precaution  to 
sustain  it 

Thus,  in  placing  the  neg^  in  competition  with  white  mechanics — a  enpetior 
intellectual  power — we  drag  the  latter  down  to  a  level  with  the  former,  aim  the 
consequence  is,  to  some  extent,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  it,  regarded  by  some 
as  beiuff  no  better  than  the  former.  This  is  well  calculated  to  breed  a  'discon- 
tent  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  white  mechanic,  and  make  him  an  enemy  to 
an  institution  which  should  be  the  means  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  veiy 
pursuit  in  which  he  is  engaged.  This  policy  also  creates  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
Detween  the  rich  and  poor,  from  the  fact  that  the  rich  thus  array  capital  against 
labor— elevate  the  negro  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  white  mechanic. 

ll.-UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  Vessels  of  each  class  belonging-  to  the  Navy,  viik 
the  total  number  of  guns  and  number  of  seamen  employed  each  year,  since  1836. 
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In  1843  the  Jara  wa«  broken  up. 

Tn  1844  the  Washington  wsk  broken  up. 

In  1845  the  Hudson  wa«  broken  up. 

Since  184-5  the  number  of  teamen  has  been  limited  bj  law  to  7,500. 
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Table  thawing  the  number  of  Capiaint,  Commanderty  Lieutenants,  Masters  in  the 
line  of  promotion^  passed  and  other  Midshipmen  and  Seamen,  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  for  each  year  from  1816  to  1858  inclusive ;  also  the  Naval  expenditure  for 
each  year,  and  the  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States  for  each  year. 
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•  Only  68  allowed.  locreue  owing  to  reatoratlou  from  the  reserr©  liak.  No  promotloni 
until  the  number  in  reduced. 

t  Onljr  97  allowed.  Increane  owing  to  restorations  from  the  reserre  list.  No  promotloni 
ontil  tho  number  i.s  reduced. 

In  1856  there  was  »  re.terro  list  of  31  esptains.  33  commanders,  and  64  lieutenants. 

In  18*>7  there  was  a  reserve  list  of  30  captains,  30  commanders,  and  63  lieutenants. 

In  1858  there  wa^  a  reserre  list  of  2>  captain^  20  commanders,  and  64  lieutenants. 

In  1869  there  was  a  reserve  list  of  18  captains,  17  commanders,  and  86  lieutenants. 
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12.— POPULATION  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 

It  if  quite  remarkable  that,  with  the  large  increaie  of  basineaf  and  the  ^eiy 
great  prosperity  of  New-Orieana,  its  population  in  the  last  few  years  has  not 
been  increasing.  In  fact,  since  1866,  the  increase  has  only  been  8,000.  While 
on  one  side  this  fact  is  accounted  for,  by  the  course  which  has  been  pursued 
toward  foreigners,  by  the  party  in  power  in  the  city,  practically  excluding  them, 
on  the  other  side  the  eiplanation  is  given  as  follows  : 

Since  the  first  day  of  May,  1853,  the  city  has  been  yisited  by  four  epidemics, 
which  have  carried  off  not  less  than  35,000  persons,  and,  together  with  the  great 
drain  on  our  population  by  the  number  of  persons  who  have  emigrated  lo  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  ^ficaragua  and  Tehuantepec  (not  less  than  10,000)  and  those  who 
have  removed  their  families  to  the  neighboring  villages  on  our  seaboard  and  oq 
the  railroads  connecting  with  the  city,  will  readily  account  for  the  small  tncreue 
of  the  population  of  this  district  since  that  time.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
frequent  epidemics  have  caused  a  foiling  off  of  foreign  emigration  to  this  city. 

PoPUlJkTION  BT  ClTT   ClNSUS,  1840. 
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13,227 

2.716 
4,318 
1,346 

1,166 

1.007 

1,740 

818 

56,523 

10,351 
17.187 
10,092 

56^ 

Serenth  «        

Eighth    "        

Ninth      «        

4,631 

978 

1,015 

576 

29,642 

7,496 
7,101 
4,577 

4,423 

1,013 
292 
469 

8,380 

3.051 
2,068 
1,519 

3,665 

2,4«7 

636 

.    128 

87,630 

10,978 
8  019 
6,174 

«?,»• 

Tenth      «*  ,     

2,569 
2,347 

19,176 
17,712 

1,774 
1,857 

5,638 
4,226 

8,221 
324 

24,171 
19,053 

10,i6S 

Total 

158,»7 

Municipal  Districts. 


First    District 

BMond    •<        

Third       '«        

Fourth    »*        

7,685 
4,631 
2,569 
2.347 

49  667 
29,642 
19176 
17,772 

6,600 
4.423 
1.774 
1.857 

13,227 
8,380 
6.538 
4,226 

1,166 

3,ft66 

3,221 

324 

66,523 
87,680 
24,171 
10,063 

Total 

17,232 

116,257 

13.774 

81,371 

8^76     '    138,277 

Gkraru  Stitb,  Mayor. 
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13.— RAILROADS  IN  GREAT  BRTTAIK. 

On  June  80, 1857,  there  were  8,942  miles  of  railroads  opened  and  in  nse  in 
Great  Britain,  employing  in  all  109,660  persons ;  and  8,193  miles  of  unopened 
railroads,  employing  44,087  persons.  In  1856,  the  number  of  passengers  con- 
Tcyed,  was  1^,847,592;  number  of  persons  killed,  281 ;  and  injured  by  acci- 
dents, 894.  In  the  halfyear  endins  June  80,  1856,  the  total  number  of  passen- 
gers in  England  and  Wales,  was  49,179,647  ;  and  the  total  number  oi  miles 
trayelled,  685,815,097,  or  upward  of  80  miles  on  an  average  for  each  inhabit- 
ant In  Scotland,  5,608,282  passengers,  and  68,890,094  miles  travelled,  or  20 
miks  for  each  inhabitant  In  Ireland,  8,486,051  passengers,  and  46,059,586 
miks  trayelled,  or  about  7  miles  for  each  inhabitant 
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Thi  Hon.  Cbarles  Gayarre  is  pre- 
paring a  foarth  and  concluding  volume 
of  bill  vreat  work,  the  History  of  Louisi- 
asta,  which  will  bring  down  the  material 
to  1820,  the  period  of  the  Florida  ces- 
sion. To  come  any  nearer  to  present 
times  would  involve  the  necessity  of  ref- 
erences to  living  characters,  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  task,  nor  one  in  which 
an  actor  could  be  considered  always  an 
impartial  witness. 

Mr.  Gayarre  is  one  of  the  highest 
toned  and  most  truly  estimable  descend- 
ants of  that  old  regime  of  Louisiana, 
which,  under  Spain  and  under  France, 
controlled  its  destinies  for  a  century ; 
and  amonif  his  ancestors  are  men  whom 
history  will  not  let  die. 

We  are  rejoiced  that  he  will  complete 
this  historical  work,  which  has  been 
commended  by  Bancroft,  by  Prescott 
and  Benton,  and  urge  upon  the  whole 
Southwest,  whose  interests  are  as  much 
•mbraced  in  it  as  those  of  Louisiana, 
to  give  it  their  encouragement.  The 
volumes  already  published  can  be  had 
at  the  bookstore  of  J.  C.  Morgan,  New- 
Orleans.  Let  every  family  in  Louisiana, 
at  least,  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

The  work  by  George  Fitzhugh,  en- 
titled. Cannibals  All,  which  is  **  a  mine 
of  thought  and  a  magazine  of  facts,*' 
in  the  language  of  one  of  our  friends, 
upon  the  slavery  question  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  South,  will  soon  reach 
New-Orleans,  and  can  be  had  from  J. 
C.  Morgan.  The  philosophy  of  the 
work  is  more  closely  analytical  than 
^hat  of  **  Sociology  of  the  South,**  from 
.be  same  pen,  and  it  contains  far  more 


proofs  and  illustrations.  We  consider 
Mr.  Fitzhugh,  who  is  well  known  to 
our  readers  by  the  able  series  of  papers 
he  is  contributing  to  the  Rbvibw,  as  one 
of  the  truest  philosophers  of  the  age, 
but  like  all  other  philosophers,  a  little 
fond  of  paradoxes,  a  little  inclined  to 
rut  a  theory  into  extremes,  and  a  little 
impractical.  Still  he  has  learning  and 
genius,  and  we  better  like  even  the  ex- 
cesses of  his  conservatism,  than  the 
excesses  of  agrarian  democracy,  and  of 
the  preachers  of  **  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity." 

An  intelligent  friend  in  Louisiana 
asks  us  the  fuUowing  question.: 

**  What  would  he  the  result  of  *  Free  trade*  t§ 
the  sugar  interests  of  Louisiana,  or  what  would 
be  the  effect  produced  upon  said  fnterests  br 
the  establishment  of  the  Free  tade  system  T" 

Answer:  In  the  rapidly  increasing 
consumption  of  sugar,  and  the  limited 
supply,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
prices  would  be  sustained  even  under  a 
system  of  free  trade,  for  under  the 
highest  tarifls  the  lowest  prices  have 
been  reached  ;  but  admitting  the  re- 
verse, it  mi^ht  be  argued  that  the 
planter  would  find  more  than  compen- 
i>ating  advantages  in  the  necessary  in- 
fluence of  free  trade  in  reducing  the 
onerous  taxation  which  the  protective 
system  levies  upon  the  industry  and 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  which  is  not 
represented  by  the  amount  that  comes 
into  the  cofiera  of  the  Government 
On  this  point  our  friend  will  do  well  to 
study  the  able  paper  of  the  Hon.  W. 
Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  Rb- 
VI Kw  for  July,  1858. 

u,y,uzed  by  Google 
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Mr.  Cralle*8  letter,  in  regird  to  the ' 
religious  sentiments  of  the  late  John  C. 
Calhoun,  though  conceived  in  bad  taste, 
and  scontinj(  at  the  opinions  which  are 
entertained  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
civilized  world,  contains  yet  some  ex- 
pressions which  we  are  inclined  to  re- 
produce. Our  own  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Calhoun  was  intimate, 
and  we  have  it  from  those  upon  whose 
testimony  there  can  be  strict  reliance, 
that  he  expressed  to  the  last  **  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God."    Says  Mr.  Cralle  : 

"  He  made  no  outward  show  of  the  eonren' 
tional  Ranctitjr ;  but  regarded  religioo  a«  an 
irrexifltihle  and  es-ential  property  of  the  inner 
man,  and  not  the  •mere  outward  faculty  of  the 
fiace,  knees,  hand^  and  tongue.  But  notwith- 
•tanding  the  identity  of  his  views  in  this  re- 
spect, you  weie  misinformed  when  told  that 
he  was  a  '  Swedenborgian.'  That  Mr.  Calhoun 
•Tor  adopted  these  pocnliarteneti,  is  unknown 
to  me.  It  i<  true  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
discussing  ».uph  subjects  in  his  leisure  hours; 
and  often  made  thephilo^phical  and  theolog- 
ical Tiews  of  the  Church  the  subjects  of  our 
erenin^  conversations.  Yet  I  am  by  no  mean« 
authonxed  to  say  that  he  ever  seriou  ly  con- 
sidered them  as  articles  of  religious  C&ith." 

The  letter  of  the  Hon.  James  H.  Brig- 
ham,  of  Louisiana,  on  the  subject  of  Af- 
rican apprerUice  labor ^  of  which  he  sends 
us  a  copy,  is  an  able  and  lucid  argu- 
ment.   He  says  : 

"  A  strong  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this 
movement,  and  one  which  should  appeal 
strongly  to  the  heart  of  ernry  Southern  pa- 
triot, is,  that  it  offers  the  only  sure  and  peace- 
able means  of  checking  the  steady  and  gradual 
adrance  of  abolitionism.  A  relentless  war  is 
now  being  waged  by  a  msjority  of  North- 
em  men  upon  tlio  inHtitution  of  slavery.  That 
arch  traitor  and  lead<-r  of  the  fanatical  host. 
William  H.  S.ward,  has  published  his  mani- 
festo to  the  world,  wherein  he  lays  down,  w.th 
fbarful  distinctnetH.  the  programme  for  his  f  il 
lowers.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he  but  too 
truly  represents  the  aims  and  intentions  of 
the  party  of  which  he  i4  the  great  head,  and 
that  bis  behesls  will  be  fiiitbfully  obeyed. 
And  It  is  equally  clear  that  they  aim  at  noth- 
ing less  than  the  complete  and  total  over- 
throw of  slavery  in  the  Southern  SUtes.  As 
long  as  the  people  of  the  cotton-growing 
States  will  continue  to  look  solely  to  the  more 
Northern  slave  S  atcsfor  their  mpplv  of  labor, 
and  thereby  drain  tho  e  States  of  the  r  slave 
population,  so  long  will  they  be  in  part  aiders 
and  abetrors  of  our  enemio<(  in  their  schemes 
for  aboli lionising  the  Suuth.  This  draining 
process  upon  those  States,  which  ha*  so  long 
been  going  on,  must  cea-e,  or  otherwise,  in 
the  course  of  not  very  many  years,  the  boasts 
and  predictions  of  the  Aboliiioni  ts  will  be 
partially  realiz  >d,  and  slavery  indeed  wiped 
ontf.om  tv-o  •  States  Biing  in  freh  labor- 
ers from  Africa :  spread  them  thoughout  the 
South  in  numbers  hUlHcIent  to  biing  into  cul- 
ttration  the  millionsof  acres  of  rich  wouthern 


soil,  now  lying  waste  for  the  want  of  laborers  , 
and  the  evil  so  much  to  be  apprehended  will 
be  averted,  and  the  dreaded  tide  of  abulition- 
ism  stayed. 

"  I  would  say  to  the  numerous  friends  of 
the  measure,  that,  owing  to  \U  general  pop- 
ularity among  the  mtssM  in  every  section  of 
the  State,  I  feel  sanguine  of  its  raccess. 
It  is  a  mere  question  of  time,  and  whatever 
disposition  the  Legislature  may  make  of  th* 
bill  at  iu  next  sossion,  it  can  in  no  way  in- 
timidate iti  advocates,  backed  a«  we  are  by  a 
large  majority  of  our  f<jllow-ci  liiens.  What 
our  Constitution  does  not  proscri**,  and  tho 
welfare  of  our  State  demands,  it  would 
amount  to  open-handed  injustice  to  forbid. 
Whether  accomplished  sooner  or  later,  I  havo 
the  satisfkction  of  knowing  that  we  will  havo 
done  our  duty  to  the  South,  and  the  goat  in- 
stituMon  of  slavery,  which  has  givrn  us  tho 
proud  pre-eminence  wa  occupy  to-day;  and 
that  I,  as  an  humble  co-worker  In  this  great 
and  important  movement,  have  acted  for  tho 
common  good,  and  the  development  of  tho 
vast  resources  of  our  fertile  State." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author,  Colonel 
Charles  E.  Hooker,  for  a  copy  of  his 
admirable  address,  delivereJ  in  the  Le- 
gislatiye  Hall  of  Mississippi,  on  the 
occasion  of  doin?  honor  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  soldier,  patriot,  and  states- 
man, jwhose  memory  the  South  clings  to 
and  venerates.  General  John  A.  Quitman.' 
Long  may  his  example  be  felt  in  nerving 
the  Southern  heart  in  the  darkest 
hour  to  deeds  of  virtue  !  Well  doe« 
Mr.  Hooker  say : 

"Lot  it  bo  a  SUto  Monument:  erected  by 
just  State  pride,  ditcharging  a  just  dobt  of 
State  gratitude.  It  may  be  said  there  aro 
other  of  Mississippi's  M>ns,  alike  entitled  to 
have  their  memories  trea<<ured  by  the  :^tato; 
tho  gifted  Prontisa,  McNutt,  Onion,  Foindox- 
ter :  may  she  ever  produce  sons  thai  worthy 
to  be  remembered.  In  the  language  of  aa 
elegant  eulogist  of  Quitman,  m ^  o^^s  become 
the  *  columnal  State,'  and  each  county  have 
its  'pillared  marble,'  supporting  an  entablatnre 
of  moral  worth,  of  intellectual  groatno'S  and 
patiiotio  devotion,  which  shall  place  Mi-«is- 
sippi  side  by  side  with  the  oldest  of  her  siter 
sovereigns,  in  all  that  con >titn tea  tho  nobility 
of  Statea.  Ck>uld  the  voice  of  the  gieat  mca 
who  havepa«sed  before  hltn  mingle  with  that 
of  your  speaker  in  comroemo  ation  of  him  of 
whom  all  your  hearts  are  fall  to  day.  they 
would  s^,  *  Sparta  hath  a  worthier  son  than  L* 
Of  all  the  moncunen's  which  our  country  t-hall 
rear  to  those  who  have  gone  beforo  or  shaU 
come  after  him,  let  that  which  marks  the  vir- 
tues of  tho  great  and  good  Quitman,  riao  high 
above  all  ouiers — 

•"  At  the  •ao«r.o«pi>*d  mowitsiii  o*«rlo(^s  tk«  KK^tniaf 
And  sppllea  tlMlf  to  Hmtm.* 
"Let  its  foundations  bo  laid  deep  and  broad, 
as  the  elements  of  his  own  groat  ch.  waoter,  oa 
the  bluff-hill  of  the  city  of  his  hom  u  Lot  iU 
solid  masonry  l>e  typical  of  hi«  uubending  in- 
tegrity ;  It  4  chastd  and  polished  i4iaft  of  his 
grno  and  modesty.  Let  it  rise  in  altitodo, 
until  t  o  morning  i^un  shall  cast  its  Ungtbened 
shadow  across  tho  bo8t>m  of  the  groat  Father 
I  of  waters,  where    it  murmurs   his  otomal 
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r«qiile«i,  to  the  Lonialana  ihor*,  forming  an- 
other link  to  unite  ui  with  th»i  aiiiter  sover- 
eign, who  delighted  to  join  her  voice  with  ours 
In  doing  honor  to  him  while  he  lived,  and 
mingle  her  teara  with  oon  o'er  his  bier  to- 
day?' 

In  the  recent  Annual  Report  to  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  Slate  introduces 
a  letter  from  C.  G.  Baylor,  now  Consul 
at  Manchester,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  subject  of  direct  trade  with  the 
South  is  again  attracting  interest  on  the 
Continent,  and  that  Belgium  is  prepared 
to  become  the  centre  of  the  movement. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken,  it  is  said,  to 
receive  I  he  cotton  direct  from  the  planta- 
tions of  America,  to  bo  sold  on  the 
Continent  under  the  auspices  and 
guarantee  of  ample  and  well-known 
capital,  in  the  most  expeditious  and 
economical  manner,  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  in  the 
Zollverein,  and  in  Germany.  To  meet  this 
cotton  import  and  impart  the  character  of 
rec'procity  to  the  trade,  and  supply  the 
important  feature  of  a  return  trade  with 
cheap  freights,  the  manufacturing 
interest  in  Belgium  is  about  to  be 
organized,  and  through  a  means  at  once 
simple,  practicable,  and  attractive,  a 
committee  has  been  formed,  under  the 
administration  of  which  will  be  he!d  ex- 
hibitions of  Continental  industry,  taste 
and  manufacturing  skill  throughout  the 
Southern  States  of  America  in  the 
principal  towns. 

We  give  this  statement  as  we  find  it, 
though  not  without  some  misgivings, 
knowing  as  we  do  the  very  ardent  tem- 
perament of  Mr.  Baylor,  and  the  almost 
insuperable  ditliculties  that  are  to  be 
overcome  which  are  not  always  taken  in- 
to account.  The  volumes  of  the  Review, 
for  many  years  past,  will  show  that  we 
have  lost  no  opportunity  to  advocate  and 
encouras;e  the  subject  of  direct  South- 
ern trade,  and  to  extend  lo  Mr.  Baylor 
every  facility  which  our  editorial 
position  could  give.  Aeain,  wo  wish 
him  f  uccess.  The  circular  of  the  Bel- 
gian Committee  suggests  New-Orleans 
as  the  seat  of  the  first  Fair.  May  our 
citizens  promptly  respond.  We  ex 
tract : 

•*  The  flrst  exhibition,  it  is  proposed,  shall  be 
held  in  New-Orlean«,  and  so  soon  as  we  shall 
hear  from  the  authorities  of  that  city,  the 
time  of  holding  the  exhibition  in  the  different 
laxge  towns  of  the  Southern  States,  will  be 
announced  and  will  be  influenced  bj  circum- 
staoeeA.  as  well  an  by  the  wishes  and  views  of 
the  people  of  the  Sduth.  In  this  view  we  should 
be  pleased  to  have  the  views  of  oar  friends  in 


Ameriea.  We  desire  also  to  have  an  expre»> 
sion  ot  opinion  on  this  important  trade  move- 
ment from  all  who  will  take  an  interest  in  its 
success,  and  mho  will  co-operate  with  us  to 
give  it  compactness,  unity,  and  a  practical 
result. 

"  We  are  authorised  to  say  that  we  have  rs« 
ceived  the  assurance  of  the  lively  interest 
which  the  Government  of  the  King  takes  in  the 
matter.  We  should  be  mo^t  happy  to  report  to 
the  maBufactnrer8,an  equal  intere^t  as  existing 
among  the  Southern  people  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  and  leciprocal  diiect 
trade  with  the  merchants,  capitnlists,  and 
manuDgicturersof  the  Continent  of  Europe.'^ 


Mr.  Goodrich  of  Utica,  New- York, 
whose  researches  upon  the  sugar-cane 
we  are  now  publishing  in  the  Kbvibw, 
has  written  us  a  note  which  we  take 
the  liberty  to  publish.     He  says  : 

"  The  study  of  vegetable  patholoey  has  occu- 
pied the  intervals  of  time  in  the  outiea  of  my 
profession  for  many  years.  Beginning  with 
the  potato,  in  1846, 1  soon  i^aw  ^at  tue  facts 
in  the  disease  of  the  potato  were  but  illustra- 
tions otafew  great  general  law$  applicable  to 
ail  vegetables. 

**  Hence,  in  the  study  of  the  morbid  indica- 
tions of  (Aat  plant  I  was  led,  collaterally,  to 
study  them  in  all  other  plants  and  fruits  ordi- 
narily cultivated.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  the  diseases  of  the  sugar-cane,  by 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  oT 
1848,  though  my  particular  attention  was  not 
enlisted  until  some  seven  years  later.  It  will 
not  appear  strange  to  you ,  then ,  that  one,  with 
such  a  theory  In  hi-i  mind  should  assume, 
with  some  degree  of  boldness,  to  study  the 
condition  of  a  plant  which  he  has  never  seen 
in. a  growing  iitate;  and  who  at  most  has 
been  familiar  with  the  cultivation  of  Indian 
corn,  and  the  ChineKO  sugar-cane. 

"  Yet,  while  I  have  written  in  a  somewhat 
confident  tone  I  feel  that  it  is  but  the  part  of 
due  deftrence  to  refer  my  views  of  the  subject 
to  intelUgfnt  men  who  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  culture  of  the  sugar-cane.  To  many  mch 
I  now  send  copies  of  my  es^ay.  To  your  and 
their  respectful  notice  I  must  now  deferen- 
tially commend  what  I  have  written. 

*'You  see  I  have  complicated  the  subject 
with  •  Diseases  of  the  (rra/)tf  ;'  this  was  done 
from  the  conviction  that  the  causes  wers 
similar.'* 


Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa, 
New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1859. 

Afiican  explorations  have,  in  the 
past  few  years,  attracted  the  greatest  at- 
tention, and  it  is  not  saving  too  much, 
that  they  have  developed  more  in  f*  rma- 
tion  in  regard  to  that  almost  terra  in- 
ccgnita^  than  could  be  gleaned  from  the 
records  of  the  previous  century.  The 
volumes  published  by  the  Harpers  are 
especially  valuable,  and  will  soon  be 
made  by  us  the  basis  of  an  eU borate 
article.  The  present  constitutes  the 
third  and  last  volume,  by  Henry  B&ith. 
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La  PlaUL—The  Argentku  Confeieraeif. 
New- York:  ^Harper  &  Broa.,  1859 
This  is  a  yery  large  octavo,  hand- 
somely embellisbtfd,  and  is  the  res  alt  of 
the  labors  of  Captain  Page,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  whose  report  of 
explorations  in  that  region  has  been 
analyzed  by  us.  We  shall  do  a  similar 
service  to  our  readers  in  this  instance. 

Episodes  of  French  History  during  the 
Consulate  and  the  First  Empire.    By 
Miss  Pa  a  DOE.     Harper  &  Brothers. 
Fankwei — The  San  Jacinto  in  the  Seas 
of  India,  China,  and  Japan     By  M. 
W.  Wood,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Navy.  Harper 
6l  Brothers. 
Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Prin- 
cesses connected  with  the  renal  succes- 
gion  of  Great    Britain.     By   Aonbs 
Strickland,    Vol.   VII.     Harper  & 
Brothers. 
The  Old  Plantation,  and  tchat  I  gathered 
there.    By  Jambs   HuNOcaroKD,   of 
Maryland.     Harper  &  Brothers. 
The    Laird    of    Norlaw,      Harper   & 
Brothers. 

The  Harpers,  of  New- York,  are  very 
liberal  in  their  contributions  to  our  table 
the  present  month.  Most  of  the  works 
are  of  a  standard  and  valuable  character, 
and  may  be  ordered  with  propriety  by 
aoy  of  our  families.  Such  contribu- 
tions to  literature  as  those  of  Misses 
Strickland  and  Pardoe,  are  in  the  high- 
est degree  calcu'ated  lo  instruct,  elevate 
and  improve.  No  fireside  should  be 
without  them.  Dr.  Wood's  work  is  also 
one  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value. 

The  Harpers  also  published  the  fol- 
lowing works  recently,  of  which  we 
have  not  received  copies  : 

Agnes  Hopetoun's  Schools  and  Holi- 
days :  The  Kx|>eriences  of  a  Little  Girl, 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  author  of  **  Katie 
Stewart,"  **  The  Quiet  Heart,"  etc 

Corkran^s  Concise  History  of  Eng- 
land in  Epochs.  With  Chronological 
Tables  and  Maps. 

Passages  from  my  Autobiography,  by 
Sydney  Lady  Morgan. 

Civilized  America,  by  Thomas  Collcy 
G  rati  an. 

Eric ;  or,  Little  by  Little :  a  Tale  of 
Boslyn  School,  by  Frederic  W.  Farrar. 
Right  or  Wrong,  by   Miss  Jewsbury. 
Vitimar's  History  of  German  Litera- 
ture.   

Benton's  Abridgment  of  the  Congres- 
sional Debates,  Vol.  VIII.     1859. 
The  reception  of  previous  volumes  has 


regularly  been  noted  by  us.  TIm  woik 
was  left  in  such  condition  at  the  tiaie  of 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Benton,  that  the 
series  of  15  volumes  will  be  very  soon 
published^  We  know  of  no  work  so 
valuable  to  the  student  of  political  his- 
tory, or  the  politician  ;  indeed  it  would 
be  an  important  addition  lo  any  librarr 
whatever.  The  Messrs.  Appletonao^ 
Co.,  of  New- York,  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  enterprise  in  insuing  this  great 
national  work.  The  same  nouse  pub- 
lishes the  fallowing,  of  which  we  nave 
not  yet  been  furnished  with  copies  : 

Appleton's  New  American  Cyclo- 
pedia, a  Popular  Dictionary  of  General 
Knowledge,  to  bo  completed  in  15  vols, 
(three  vulunu's  have  already  appeared). 

Burton  *s  Cyclopedia  of  Wit  and 
Humor :  2  vols.,  with  wood  and  steel 
engravings,  iScc. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Law  of  Negro  Slavery 
in  the  United  S/ates,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  Historical  Sketch  of  Slavery, 
By  Thos.  R.  R.  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 
Vol  I.  Philadelphia :  T.  &  J.  John- 
son &  Co.     1859. 

The  author  enters  an  almost  untrod* 
den  field  ;  the  work  of  Stroud  being 
of  an  abolition  character,  and  that  of 
Wheeler  a  mere  compendium  of  abridged 
decisions.  We  imagine,  therefore,  that 
the  work  will  be  much  sought  by  law- 
yers and  planters  throughout  the  South. 
Mr.  Cobb  seems  to  have  pursued  dili- 
gently the  field  he  has  marked  out,  and 
will  complete  the  subject  in  another 
volume.  About  one  half  of  this  Is  oc- 
cupied with  the  history  of  slavery,  and 
the  remaining  chapters  treat  of  the 
rights,  abilities,  disabilities,  civil  and 
political  relations  of  slave«.  To  these 
points  we  will  refer  hereafter. 

Another  work  upon  slavery,  by  Mr. 
Sawyer,  of  Louisiana,  has  been  issued 
from  the  press,  but  has  not  reached  our 
Ubie.  

Thanks  to  John  Jay,  Esq.,  of  New- 
York,  for  a  copy  of  his  able  paper,  con- 
tributed to  the  New-Yurk  Statistical 
Society,  on  the  subject  of  American 
Agriculture,  which  occupies  quite  a 
volume.  Mr.  Jay  seems  to  have  labored 
very  assiduously,  and  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  whole  country.  At  an 
early  date  we  shall  refer  in  detail  to  bis 
facts  and  deductions.  At  present  we 
can  only  congratulate  the  New- York 
Sutistical   and    Geographical    Society 
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tipon  the  growing  extent  and  valae  of 
iU  labors.  After  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Jay's  paper,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  which  we  couceite  to  be 
of  great  importance : 

"  Rgmdvtd,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  theSoeloty. 
the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  Agricnltuiiii 
inte  eat  in  the  United  states,  rendets  it  a  mat- 
ter of  national  importance  that  the  Agrlcui- 
taral  iichedalea  for  the  censui  of  1800,  should 
be  made  as  complfte  a-*  possible,  with  the 
Tiew  of  marking  accurateijr  iti  progress,  it^ 
capabilities,  and  the  pruflts  of  agi  icnltural  la- 
bor; and  with  the  further  view  of  di  covering 
where,  and  to  what  extent,  the  arable  soil  of 
the  eountrjr  ii  deteriorating  in  fertilit/  under 
•xUting  modes  of  cultivation." 

In  our  last  number  we  copied,  in  ex- 
tenso,  the  address  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  setting  forth  the  ob- 
jects and  purposes  of  the  proposed  South- 
em  Urdversiiyt  and  took  occasion  to  say 
how  deeply  we  were  interested  in  the 
success  of  this  truly  patriotic  and  noble 
movement.  More  recently  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Louisiana  and  Georgia  have 
issued  a  special  address  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  laid  a  cnpy  of  it  upon  our 
table.  The  address  truly  and  beauti- 
fully exposes  the  details  of  the  system, 
and  invokes  with  eloquence  appropriate 
private  aid  It  will  be  a  part  of  our 
duty  to  give  the  address  entire  to  the 
readers  of  the  Review,  but  at  present 
we  can  only  give  its  closing  words,  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  brought 
home  to  every  heart : 

**  Take  this  pamphlet  home  with  you  ; 
read  it  in  your  domestic  circle ;  weigh 
in  the  balance  against  money  the  worth 
of  good  principles  and  high  education 
for  your  children  :  summon  before  you 
the  isolation  in  wnich  the  world  is  at- 
tempting to  place  you  and  your  institu- 
tions ,  recall  all  you  have  ever  said  that 
breathed  of  love  for  the  South,  that 
savored  of  indignation  against  those 
that  were  warring  against  her  ;  bring  to 
your  remembrance  your  many  resolu- 
tions for  benefiting  your  homes,  your 
many  reproaches  k^ause  your  section 
would  not  vindicate  herself;  above  all, 
recollect  that  vour  wealth  is  a  trust  from 
God,  for  which  ygu  must  account  to  him 
as  well  as  to  society ;  and  determine  in 
the  face  of  all  these  considerations  and 
memories,  whether  you  will  turn  your 
back  upon  thifc  most  promising  concep- 
tion, or  come  up  like  whole-hearted 
Southern  and  Christian  men.  and  found 
a  University  for  the  South,  that  shall  he 
worthy  of  our  fathers,  worthy  of  our 
children.*' 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  is  a  bold  and  able 
document  from  the  pen  of  Edward  De- 
lony,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  fur- 
nished us  a  paper  upon  the  slave  trade 
some  months  since,  which  was  much 
read  and  referred  to.  It  discusses  the 
constitutionality  and  propriety  of  an  act 
submitted  to  the  commitiee,  in  the 
words,  to  wit : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  y 
Rejnreeentatives  cf  the  Stat*  of  Louisiana,  u» 
General  Astetubly  convened^  Tliat  nny  citizens 
or  a^toiiation  of  citizens  of  thl-i  State,  be  and 
thej  are  hereby  authorisiKl  to  pm  chase  negro 
»UTes  from  Cuba,  Brasil  and  Afiica,  and  to 
bring  the  said  slaves  so  purcha-ed  into  this 
State,  an'l  to  bold  the  samu  in  full  right  and 
title  for  their  own  proper  use,  benefit  und  be- 
hoof: Provided^  said  KUiTes,  so  pui  chased  and 
imported  into  this  State,  ^hall  bo  ^nbject  to 
the  same  regulations  and  tariff  of  duties  as 
other  bpecies  of  foVeign  property  or  imports.*' 

We  quote  the  closing  words  of  the 
Report: 

**  The  Acts  of  Congre.<s  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  negro  slave!!,  and  making  such 
importation  a  piracy^  conRtilnte  a  deliberate^ 
palpable,  euul  dtingerous  exerciee  of  pavers  not 
grants  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  State  of 
Louisiana  has  the  right, and  is  in  duty  booxd, 
to  interpou,  and  in  solemn  vindication  of  her 
sovereignty  and  the  reserved  rights  of  her  peo- 
pie  J  to  arreU  the  further  progress  or  execution  on 
her  own  citizens  of  these  uneonstitu  tonal  Acts. 

^'  We  claim,  then,  that  the  Oenentl  Assem-  « 
biy  of  thia  State  ha^  the  uuque  tionable  right 
to  pass  this  bill,  and  reinvest  her  citizens  with 
the  authorities  and  rights  whiih  the  Federal 
OoTernment  hat  unconstitutionally  wrested 
from  them;  that  this  State  ha^  the  full  and 
clear  liglit  to  authorize  itx  cit'zon«  to  import 
neg  o  slaves  from  Cuba  or  Af>  ica,  under  f>nch 
regulations  a^  it  may  deem  pro|  er  to  make, 
nnU  that  any  Interfeienco  by  the  Federal  Got< 
emmentor  it^authoiities  to  coerce  or  enforce 
the  Kaid  uncon'>titutional  Act^  of  Consress 
Hgain-t  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  Louisiana, 
who  are  or  may  be  exercifting  the  rights  au- 
tho  ised  by  this  bill,  would  constitute  an  act 
of  tyranny  and  injustice,  not  les<i  bold  and 
oppros  ive  than  anv  example  to  be  found  In 
model  n  times,  and  which  may  speedily  lead 
to  a  cential  usurpation  and  con  olidation  of 
poweifl  l^y  the  Federal  Government  more 
odious  than  a  monarchy,  and  utte>ly  destruc- 
tive of  the  libeities  of  the  people." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Elijah 
Ward,  of  New- York,  for  a  copy  of  his 
elaborate  remarks,  made  recently  in 
Congress,  on  the  importance  of  the 
Atrato  Cnnal  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  extract  from 
them  in  our  next  Our  readers  will  re- 
member that  several  years  ago  we 
published  an  article  upon  the  subject 
accompanied  by  a  map,  reoommendii^ 
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it  as  the    most   feasible    inter-oceanic 
communication. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter,  published  in  Columbia,  S.  C, 
is  an  article  on  the  application  to  thu 
cotton  crop  of  Rhodes's  Super-Phos- 
phate and  Peruvian  Guano,  the  adver- 
tiseraent  of  which  appears  in  our  paffes. 
In  this  article  it  is  highlj  recommended. 
We  are  told  it  has  received  commenda- 
tions from  the  Press  all  over  the  United 
States,  in  England,  and  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  where  the  Marquis  Concha, 
Captain-General,  directed  during  last 
season  an  experiment  on  cotton — a  crop 
"which  the  Cubans  arc  anxious  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  Island.  Three  contig- 
uous lots,  of  equal  size,  quality  of 
soil,  and  exposure,  were  respectively' 
Bianured,  each  with  a  •different  fertili- 
zer, viz. :  Peruvian,  and  South  Keys 
Cuban  Guano,  and  Rhodes's  Super- 
Phosphate.  The  result  proved  so 
marked  in  fiivor  of  the  latter  that  his 
Excellency  sent  an  oflScial  relation  of 
it  to  Spain.  Their  experiments  on 
tobacco  were  equally  satisfaetory. 

Edmund  Iven8,E8q.,  of  New-Orleans, 
sends  us  the  extended  pamphlet  account 
of  Rahm*8  Machine  Works  of  Richmond, 
V  irginia,  which  are  advertised  in  our 
columns.  Mr.  Rahm  says  in  his  pro- 
face: 

"ToFupport  the  !ntcre-.l.s  and  Institutions 
of  the  South,  pattoiiize  tho.so  that  are  identi- 
fied with  her  interests,  and  cspocidlly  when  it- 
can  be  done  pecuniarily  to  an  advantage  to 
the  Southern  jiUicha^cr.  In  the  continuation 
of  my  bu-iuci<,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  -will 
not  holl  one  t>inglu  machine,  ►team  engine  or 
mill  that  I  cannot  fairly  represent  or  fully 
guarantee — and  in  the  event  of  its  failing  to 
comply  with  my  repre>entAtion,  in  all  cases.  I 
will  allow  the  purchaser  the  privilej^e  of  re- 
turning tlio  machinery  at  my  expense  I 
fhall  continue  to  furnish  the  mo'.t  modern 
and  approved  constiuctionof  machinery,  and 
make  it  of  the  very  best  materials  and  wock- 
man.-diip  of  the  pro.senCday.  I  shall  aho  con- 
tinue to  send  niv  own  mechanics  to  erect  my 
raachineiy,  and  learn  the  parties  purchai-ing  it  I 
to  work  it.  My  prices  shall  in  all  cases  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  other  manufac- 
turer!* for  the  same  claw  and  -ize  machine. 
With  thi^  as  my  mode  of  doing  buhino-s.  I  a-k 
for  a  continuation  of  the  patronnge  and  sup- 
port so  liberally  bestowed  upon  me  hereto- 
fore. * 


Major  Beauegard  will  receive  our 
thanks  for  the  copies  he  has  furnished 
us  of  his  Report  on  the  Proposed  Drain- 
age System  of  New-Orleans^  wbicb  will 


receive  attention  in  another  number  < 
the  Rivirw. 

We  also  acknowledge  the  ree«pt  of 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Ojficera  and  Cadets 
of  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute,  whieb 
is  in  very  successful  operation,  near 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  and  is  advertised 
in  our  pages.  At  present  the  nma- 
ber  of  studenta  is  very  hirge,  and  iht 
terms  moderate. 

The  editor  of  the  Ritikw  propoMS 
to  sell,  and  is  open  to  offers  from  thoie 
acquainted  with  the  property,  a  tnd 
of  land  situated  in  Bexar  district 
Texas,  the  description  of  which  ii  u 
follows : 

Surveys  No.  371  and  374  in  section 
No.  74,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Llano,  about  55  miles 
northwest  of  Fredericksburg,  1,490 
acres  in  all.  Grant  to  Edwin  Qmnby, 
now  in  name  of  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow. 

For  the  following  numbers  of  the  Ri- 
viKW  we  will  give  the  subscriptioD 
price,  or  make  exchanges  : 

1846  I  January  to  May,  inclaaive,  July,  and 
(    SeptemNir,  October,  and  ^0T€lnbe^ 

1847  January,  March,  May,  Jane,  and  Jrij. 
1S49    Angast. 

1860    September. 

1851    January,  February,  and  Juno. 


J868    I  ^*^°^J  ^^  each. 


Tbb  following  estate,  1>eautifally  situated 
upon  the  Potomac,  ii  offered  for  mIo  by  tbt 
Editor  of  the  Kbviiw.  It  furnishes  one  of  tbt 
best  ''gentleman's  country-seat.-*."  It  eoo- 
tains  150  acres  of  land  for  wheat,  grass,  or  g»^ 
dcnirg,  and  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Alex- 
andria, Ta.,  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Wish- 
ington,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  tic 
city  of  Alexandria,  poflseasing  a  large  and  com- 
modious shipping  port.  The  Wa<^htngton  aad 
Alexandria  turnpike,  a  railroad,  and  caBal, 
pass  through  the  premises,  and  afford  it  tb« 
easiest  communication  with  the  two  cities 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  Union.  The  dwell- 
ing-house is  a  new  frame  houM,  oontafaitai| 
twelve  commodious  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  T)m 
out-buildings  are  all  new  and  frame,  and  ceo- 
.•■i-t  of  two  store-rooms  and  a  Ruromer-kttcben, 
with  a  large  collar  under  them — a  bara,  a 
stable,  carriage-house,  ice-hoa«e,  etc  Thtrt 
are  on  the  premises  several  excellent  spriofSt 
and  near  the  house  a  bra-yi  pump.  The  tract 
bordering  on  the  Potomac  river,  has  a  •■• 
Qshing  shore,  and  a  splendid  view  on  the  rifff, 
with  the  purest  air.  120  acres  of  it  are  ontar 
cultivation,  and  the  rtRt  i%  woodland:  oak. 
walnut,  and  hickory.  The  place  has  alse  a 
strong  water-power,  sufficient  for  a  large  m!U 
or  factory.  Terms:  one  tliird  of  the  coerider- 
ation  ca^^h  down ;  the  baUnce  to  be  paid  ia 
such  instalments  as  may  suit  the  conveniett^ 
of  the  purchaser,  to  be  secured  on  the  lrs»* 
ises. 
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ISTReDUCEDlASD  SUCCESSFUllY  USED  SL\fE  1856. 

ANALYSIS.— AMMONIA,   8  PER  CENT.,   PHOSPHATE 
LIME,  45  TO  50  PER  CENT. 


^  ■>  ♦  »«  » 


SOI.I>  BIT  THE  FOI.I.OWIXO  AGEKTS  t 

PEEBLES  &  WHITE,  Petersburg,  Va.     :  P0MEB07  &  MARSHALL,  Mobile,  Ala. 
WM.  A.  MILLEE,  lynchbnrg,  Va.  j  KOWLAWD  &  REYNOLDS.  Norfolk,  Va. 

EDWARD  F.  SIMPSON,  Wash'ton,  D.  C.  t  E.  T.  WINSTON,  Richmond,  Va. 
ENOX  6  BROTHER,  Alexandria,  Va.      J.  0.  WATERS,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
ROBERT  NOBFLEET,  Tarboro*,  N.  C.       D£  RQSSET  &  BROWN,  Wilmington  N.  S. 
BUTLER  ft  BEE,  Charleston,  8.  C.  W.  L.  J.  REID.  Cheraw,  S.  C. 

ATRES,  WINGFIELD  &  CO.,  Macon,  Ga.^  HABERSHAM  &  SONS,  Savannah,  6f 
LEE  &  CARTEB,  Montgomery,  Ala.         ^  GUNBT  &  CO.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

JOHClSr  S-  I^EESB,  cte  CO., 

77  SoHlh'Streef,  Bttiiimore,  Md, 

^e^— 

TO  FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

The  truth  of  Ihe  theory  npon  which  the  '*  Manijndnted^  or  Pho»pho- Peruvian  Guano"  vfi% 
Brut  prepared  and  introduced  hy  John  S.  Beew,  in  1866,  has  been  amply  tested  and  proved  by 
the  u'e  of  the  articlf  since  that  i>eriod.  There  is  now  no  question,  an  to  \U  entire  equality  in 
immediate  effect,  to  Peruvian  Guano  alooe ;  and  as  to  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  it  is 
jost  fifty  per  cent.  Jtupofior;  becani-e  it  communicate.^  to  the  toil  coarly  or  quite  doable  the 
quantity  of  bone  Phosphate  of  lime  that  ia  furnished  in  an  equal  weight  of  Peruvian  Guano 
alone.  Hence  this  is  Fell-erident.  To  maintain  and  increa«^o  the  fertility  of  the  foil  ii  of  the 
higheHt  importance  to  the  owners  of  estates  and  their  descendants.  Had  Ihe  former  planters 
and  farmers  of  the  old  States  appreciated  this  to  a  greater  extent,  they  would  ha\e  bequcutlied 
1o  their  descendants  rich  and  fertile  plantations,  instead  of  wornout  and  exhauHtcd  v.-tates. 
We  say,  this  Guano  has  been  ufed  during  the  pant  three  >earfi,  on  Cotton.  Corn  and  Tobaeeo^ 
from  Delaware  to  Georgia,  and  its  effects  are  found  equal  and  superior  to  Peruvian  alone.  In 
confirmation  of  oar  statement,  we  will  give  the  best  kind  of  evidence  that  can  be  given  in  Euch 
a  case.  We  will  exhibit  the  orders  of  some  of  the  largest  and  most  accomplished  planters  and 
farmery,  for  lot*  of  fVom  five  to  thirty  ton?,  for  two  and  three  successive  years.  We  will  exhibit 
the  unsolicited  manuscript  letters  of  some  of  the  fitst  men  in  the  country,  confirming  our  as^er- 
tioD.  We  will  5chow  that  the  increased  demand  for  this  Guaro  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon 
any  other  hypothesis  than  its  real  value. 

But  this  Guano,  (as  originally  introduced  Sy  J.  S  Reese,  and  now  prepared  by  the  present 
Arm  oTJahnS.  Reeu  ^  Co.,)  is  not  only  equal  to  P»-ruvian  alone,  and  superior  inpermanent 
effect,  but  it  is  ftir  more  economical,  being  from  $9  to  $10  per  ton  lets  cost ;  lience  the  consumer 
of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  tons,  ^aves  from  $100  to  $rxo.  and  gets  more  real  value.  The  Secret 
is,  that  In  buying  Peruvian  Guano,  the  consumer  pays  for  a  uselons  quantity  of  amwonia^  (the 
moHt  costly  element,)  and  gets  an  inadequate  supply  of  the  leas  expensive,  but  not  Joia  valu- 
able element  of  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

It  is  quite  probable,  from  the  fact  that  the  value  of  this  Guano  depends  to  much  upon  the 
fidelity  of  its  production,  that  some  to  whom  we  are  unknown,  are  deterred  from  its  use  by  ap- 
prehension that  it  will  be  made  inferior.  To  all  such  wo  beg  re.'pccirully  to  gay,  that  the  mat- 
ter is  of  sufficient  Importance  to  ju-^tify  an  inquiry,  and  wo  will  clieerfuUy  furnitih  any  inquirer 
wUh  such  reference  as  will  be  Fati^factorr  on  thi«<  point. 

A  small  pamphlet,  explaining  the  theory  and  principles  upon  which  this  Guano  is  boj^ed, 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  addrew". 

XTOTIOB  -A.l^g^3D    0-A.XJTIOlSr. 

Although  the  Introduction  of  our  Guano  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  trade,  and  various 
means  resorted  to  in  order  to  break  down  our  entlirpri^e,  yet,  since  its  ^tlcce'8  has  become  fo 
grt  at,  some  of  our  bitterest  opponents  have  become  our  imitator s,  and  by  ttieir  praises  of  what 
they  so  lately  denounced,  show  how  some  men's  opinions  are  conti  oiled  by  what  they  conceive 
to  bo  iheir  interest.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  there  are  but  few  of  this  clans.  These  imitators  not 
only  appropriate  the  tiiime  we  gave  our  Guano,  but  with  a  degree  of  temerity  rarely  attained, 
have  the  modOAty  to  say.  (*)  '•  None  other  genuine.''  Not  only  go,  they,  with  the  same  free- 
dom, resort  to  our  publication  to  supply  t.hemst-lveawith  matter  to  recommend  their  imitations. 

Now  we  deem  it  important  for  the  protection  of  the  puMic  and  ourselves,  to  caution  them 
against  these  imltatioa*.  First,  because  the  name  '  Manipulated  Guano"  may  be  applied  to 
anything.  Secondly^  becaase  the  ikcility  for  producing,  and  the  diflRtulty  o  discovering  an  in- 
ferior combination  are  so  great,  that  the  de.vire  to  make  trade,  by  selling  at  reduced  prices,  will 
certainly  letd  to  that  ro«ult.  Such  is  the  disposition  al-o  of  many  to  buy  "  cAeap,"  that  they 
often  nnwitiingly  encourage  the  very  ftauds  they  depreca'e  and  bitterly  complain  ot  A 
compensating  price  must  be  paid  for  a  reliable  and  good  article.  Competition,  It  is  raid.  Is  the 
Ufa  of  trade,  and  so  it  is;  but  In  this  particular  branch,  it  is  ea\v  to  fee  how  it  may  be  the 
death  of  both  th«  trade  and  trader.  Uence.  we  caution  those  who  wl^^h  to  ust:  our  Guano,  to 
Specify  In  their  orderi  "  Heese's^^  and  obtain  it  from  our  agenta,  and  observe  that  our  name  ia 
branded  on  tha  bags. 

JOHN  8.  REESE  Sl  CO., 

Bieb^ly  tt  SUVTll-STKEBT,  BALTIMOBE,  lU. 
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■  W'.in.  \V.  O.  Cnmubrll,  John  Rn^lcy.  Oipt.  T.  Gr.vjn,  l..inuoI  Sto^e,  Tbomas  Ufy,  E.  H.  Paxton.  W.  L.  UUom.  !>«<*»«■(,  im  . 
'    —Dr.  W.  Svk.-8.    .\Urch,  Is60-E.  Gconte.    July,  185-,— J.  H.  Diy,  $10;  F.  R.  Lubbnek.  $16:  J.  Stamps.    Jaly,  18d»-FML  ' 

•  Tnifl,  Allen  A  FjUod,  F.  .Scninton,  J.  A.  Pa»<:h.»l,  T  J..n«8,  11.  C.  Fountain.     Oolober,  18  8  -S.  J.  MTnUworth,  $1 1  1-4 ;  I>f.  Aah^i^ 

■  Smith.  $15.    Oolober,  1859 -Caouon  Bro.    July,  1861— A.  Uarwood,  #!«.    June,  1860— Hon.  K.  C.  N«U«tt,  $10.    Apsil,  1M»>& 

*7'.^?ncMr<..-JuW,  18'.9-J.  H.  Brinkley,  R.  B.  Hayt.    Jannarv,  loRO-Hon.  F.  K.  ZoHieo«w,  $10;  Phil.  Ma.  Sod«ly,  D.  J.  Mc  ' 

■  Comb  ilS.  November,  1859— S.  A.  Taylor.  Juno,  1S60— T.  Wilkinson,  $15.  Mateb,  186>— Wwod,  Thackar  A  Co.  IVanAai,  [ 
*:  1K.S4-I»wne«,  Orir*-ll,  A  Co.,  8.  M.  Gal'i,  $10;  John  Smilb,  ca-e  Jobiism.^lO;  O.  L.  Holm«a,$10.  JaBmary,  ISS^— F.  H.  Cfavte,  i 
;    42!^^',     Deflpmbor,  1-5H-J.  C.  Or  fflos:,  J.  R.  M  s'rv.  fit*.    June,  1859-W.  D.  Suele.  J.  H.  Edmuttom  J.  L  PbUm,  K««  A  IU>  , 

lowr^v,  $10;   W.  B.  Dortcb,  H.  E.  DoGraftWnreed,  $15.     July,  lS5i-Dr.  J.  Pr  tehard,  $10.  1 

;  rir.;i»ia.— Julv,  1859 -JamfsCormiok.  Januiry,  1853-J.  A.  R.  Imbodin,  $10.  October,  1W17—W.  A.  liLrfdAs,  $1.  < 
'       Jl,und  K.^j.-Col.  R.  D.  Jam.-s,  $:3 ;  Maj.  Jamea  H.  Brigham,  $87  W;  St«M  Ubrmry  «/  M  aa.,  $7$  M. 

{        AdvfHittmfnti. —'SliW^nry  InstitiUe.  $I0. ■ 

\  IjA."^v  j^ibTT>  A.a-BN"0"ir  omos.  » 

\      The  underaigned  has  retarned  to  the  praetfee  of  his  profession,  at  Nna-OHeoMU.  I 

\      Basineas  at  Washington  in  the  Suprenu  Court,  Court  of  Claims,  or  in  any  of  tlia  B' 

•  monts  of  the  OoTernment— Laiui,  PtHsion  and  Pattnt  O^m— will  be  attended  to  b/  hln 
i  Basineas  for  New-Orleans  will  reeeire  the  attention  of  himself  in  person. 
1  J.  D.  B.  SB  BOW,  60 
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We  wojld  intodiirie  to  your  notice  the 

LOUISIANA  CYIIIEB  GIN,  FOR  SHORT  STAPLE  COM. 

A  machine  which  has  been  long  songht  for.  This  Gin  has  a  Roller  of  a  peeoliar 
construction,  filled  with  teeth  composed  of  '*  Angular  Steel  Wire,*'  ana  piseed 
in  the  Roller  tangentially  to  its  axis,  so  that  they  always  present  needle  pointi 
with  broad  backs,  and  arc  so  close  together  tnat  nothing  but  Cotton  can  be 
secreted  between  thcno^  leavine  the  Seeds  and  Trash  upon  the  torface,  and  tht  . 
Sand  and  Dirt,  instcaa  of  dulling  the  teeth  in  the  Roller,  sharpens  them.  In 
conneotion  with  this  Roller  is  a  '*  Stationary  Serrated  Straight-edge,"  vhieh 
acts  in  concert  with  it  (in  effect),  the  same  as  the  Revolving  Rollers  do  iipim 
the  '*  Sea  Island  Cotton,"  combing  it  under  the  Straight-edge,  and  thereby 
STRAIGHTENING  THE  FIBRE,  preventmg  altookthkr  the  Napping  of  Ui« 
Cotton,  and  in  no  manner  shortening  the  Staple.  The  Cotton  20  taken  from 
the  Roller  with  the  Brush,  and  tlirown  into  the  Lint  Room  in  the  nsnal  way. 
The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  having  but  two  motions,  the  "  Roller 
and  the  "  Brush,"  and  is  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  nor  to  take  fire,  as  tht 
Saw  Gin,  and  occupies  much  less  space,  and  requires  less  power  than  a  Sar 
Gin  of  the  same  capacity.  A  Gin  of  the  capacity  of  500  pounds  of  Lint  in  two 
hours,  occupies  a  space  of  five  and  a  half  oy  three  fee^  and  can  be  driven 
with  three-mule  power,  easily.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  Gin  is,  that  it  tik« 
the  cotton  from  the  surface  of  the  KoU,  and  presents  it  to  the  Brush  m  a  thin 
sheet,  as  it  passes  beyond  the  Straight-edge,  enabling  the  Brush  to  mote  tht 
Cotton  in  a  superior  manner,  whilst  the  Roll  in  front  of  t^e  Straight-edge  is 
carried  upon  .the  top  of  it,  dividing  the  two  at  that  point,  ««id  following » 
Curved  Iron  or  Shell,  is  returned  agam  to  the  Cylinder,  lorming  a  Roll  of  aloul 
eight  inches  diameter ;  the  Seeds,  Bolls,  and  Trash,  being  retained  in  the  Breast 
by  an  adjustable  front  board,  ond  discharged  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  the 
same  as  the  Saw  Gin,  The  Curved  Iron  or  Shell  is  capable  of  being  adjusted 
so  08  to  press  the  Roll  as  hard  upon  the  Ginmng  Roller  as  may  be  desired. 
Anything  can  be  placed  in  the  Breast  of  this  Gin,  such  as  Sticks,  Trash,  Bolb, 
Ac,  as  the  Roller  receives  and  takes  forward  nothing  but  the  Lint,  and  rej^cti 
ALL  extraneous  motter.  This  is  a  novel  feature  m  the  Gin,  and  peculiarly 
adapts  it  to  the  wants  of  large  planters  who  are  short-handed,  and  gather  thfin 
Cotton  trashy,  as  it  increases  the  value  of  the  Cotton  from  1  to  H  cents  p« 
pound  more  than  that  ginned  upon  any  other  machine. 
For  further  information,  apply  to 

ALFASD  JBZfSS  A  SON, 

BRIDE8BURQ,  PA^ 
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ART.  I.-ANCIENT  FAMILIES  OF  YIRGIiriA,  MARYLAND,  ETC. 

[The  records  of  families  are  quite  as  interesting  as  those  of  states,  especiallj 
where  the  families  (like  John  Randolph,  we  have  much  fisiith  in  stock)  hav* 
produced  men  of  distinction,  and  been  g^reatly  ramified  ;  and,  on  thb  acoonnt, 
we  are  pleased  to  pereeive  a  growing  interest  in  qnestions  of  pedigree,  and  are 
cisposed  to  indulge  our  friend,  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  though  entering,  in  this  instance, 
more  ioto  detail  than  is  altogether  consistent  with  the  limited  space  of  a  work 
like  ours.  With  him,  we  agree,  that  it  ought  to  be -no  discredit  to  a  man  to 
have  had  a  grandfather.] 

John  Carrol  Brent,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  learning  that  we 
were  anxious  to  explore  the  early  history  of  the  Northern 
Neck  of  Virginia,  and  particularly  desirous  to  examine  the 
papers  of  the  Brent  family,  has  kindly  and  politely  furnished 
us  a  manuscript  work,  modestly  termed  "  Brent  Family,  of 
Woodstock."  This  book  is,  in  truth,  a  very  concise  history,. 
or  genealogy  of  the  Brent  family,  from  OJo  de  Brent,  who  was 
Lord  of  Cosington,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  to 
the  present  day.  It  derives  its  interest  to  the  Arnerioau 
reader,  from  the  facts  that  the  Bients  were  active  and  distin- 
guished leaders  in  the  settlement  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  \ 
have  filled,  not  without  distinction,  very  many  public  offices,, 
civil  and  military,  both  before  and  since  the  Revolution  ;  have 
been  eminent  in  the  learned  professions  ;  have  settled  in  many 
States  of  the  Union ;  and  are  connected  by  blood,  by  inter* 
marriage,  and  by  the  ties  of  friendship,  with  many  thousands 
of  respectable  and  intelligent  people. 

Our  wish  to  see  the  Brent  papers,  arose  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  George  Brent  was  associate  land  agent  with 
William  Fitzhugh,  for  Lord  Fairfax  and  Lady  Culpepi^r, 
about  the  year  1690.  We  find  in  the  book  but  little  of  the 
kind  of  information  we  expected,  but  a  great  deal  of  more  val- 
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nable  and  interesting  matter.  George  Brent,  the  founder  of 
the  Woodstock  branch  of  the  family,  wan  a  more  distinguished 
man  than  the  compilers  of  this  book  seem  to  be  aware  of. 
The  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Lord  Fairfax,  the  high  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  Lord  Baltimore,  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  in  Virginia  and  in  England,  and  the  tribute  to 
his  worth,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  preached  by  Mr.  Carroll,  af- 
terward  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  was  no  ordinary  man. 

Premising  thus  much,  and  the  additional  fact,  which  we 
have  learned,  that  one  of  the  De  Brents  was  a  signer  of  Magna 
Charta,  we  will  proceed  to  give  the  genealogy  as  we  find  it — 
assuring  the  reader  that  its  interest  and  instructiveness  con- 
tinually increase,  as^it  emerges  from  the  dark  vista  of  the 
{»ast,  and  approaches  our  own  times.  In  its  progress,  it  loses 
ittle  of  the  romance  of  ancient  feudalism  (for  the  Brents  were 
feudal  lords  in  Maryland,  and  semi-feudal  lords  in  Virginia), 
while  it  is  continually  adding  the  sober,  oommonplace  reali- 
ties of  modern  times  to  the  wild  tales  of  adventure  of  b(»der 
life  in  America  and  mediaeval  enterprise  in  England : 

-*•  Tn»  Pkdioreb  or  th*.  Brbnts  of  Cosinoton,  in  the  County  of  Somersit. 

**  It  is  recorded  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Knights*  Fees  in  the  Excheqioer,  thflt 
Odo  de  Brent,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  was  Lord  of  Cosington.  The  name 
of  Odo^s  son  was  not  known,  bnt  his  grandchild  was  Jeflfry,  -whose  son  was  Sieb- 
olas,  whose  son  was  Robert,  and  his  son  was  Kobert.  So  there  were  four  Rob- 
erts, successively.  The  son  of  the  last  was  John,  and  his  son,  Robert,  and  hk 
son  was  likewise  Robert,  which  Robert  married  Margaret,  and  had  two  sons, 
John  and  Robert.  The  said  John,  who  married  Pontfort,  died  Anno  Domiai 
1624,  had  two  sons,  William  and  Richard,  which  William  had  Richard  to  his 
son,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Stirton,  and  had  Anne,  who  was  married 
to  Thomas  Lord  Paulet,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to 
Hobby,  and  died  without  issue ;  so  that  the  eldest  Um  ended  in  the  life  of  Qoces 
Elizabeth.  Richard,  the  son  of  John,  and  brother  of  William,  aforesaid,  had  i»- 
suo  Stephen,  Giles,  and  John — Stephen  had  John  to  his  son,  to  whom,  after  tlM 
death  of  Hobby,  Cosington  descended  as  next  heir.  His  son,  alto,  was  Joha, 
who  po86e^sed  the  land  Anno  1676.  From  Giles,  descended  Thomas 
Brent  of  Salisbury  ;  but  John,  the  brother  of  Giles,  died  without  issue.  The 
aforesaid  Robert,  son  of  Robert,  by  Margaret,  in  1487,  came  to  Stoke,  near  Camp- 
den,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  there  lived  concealed  by  the  name  of  John  Beaton, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Colchester,  Lord  of  Stoke  and  AdrinfiOD, 
aforesaid.  The  said  Robert  had  Richard,  who  died  before  his  father.  ThisRicb- 
ard  had  Richard,  and  he  likewise  had  Richard,  to  whom  descended  tiie  Loidahip 
of  Stoke  and  Adrington.  He  was,  by  Richard,  his  grandfather,  left  ward  to 
Edward  Reed,  Lord  of  Turburie  and  Willen,  and  married  Eleanor,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  said  Reed  (this  Richard,  it  seems,  was  common  ancestor  of 
Wo^tock  and  Richland),  by  whom  he  had  many  children,  viz. :  Fonlke,  Rich- 
ard, Giles,  William,  Edward,  and  George,  Mamret,  Mary,  Catharine,  Elizabeth, 
Eleanor,  Jane,  and  Annie.  Foulke  died  childless  ;  Richard  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Reed,  and  had  many  children,  who  lived  to  be  men  and  women, 
and  the  whole  of  them  died,  bnt  the  two  youngest,  Robert  and  Margaret  Rob- 
ert,  Lofd  of  Stoke,  had  one  son,  named  Foloatius.  To  him  descended  Cosingtoa, 
after  the  death  of  John  Brent,  aforesaid. 

*'  Giles,  the  third  son  of  the  said  Richard  (of  Richard  who  married  Ix>rd 
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R^d^s  daughter),  came  to  Maiyland  abont  the  year  1687,  and  was  GoTeraor 
there.     But  that  cotrntir  being  taken,  he  remoyea  to  Vimnia  about  the  year 
1645."  (We  shall  presently  attempt  to  show  that  he  settled  in  Northumberland  ; 
that  his  ton  raoTed  to  King  Georae— then  Stafford — and,  probably,  his  grand- 
son to  Riohlaad,  now  in  Prince  William— th^  in  Stafford.     This,  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family,  is  usually  called  the  Richland  Brents ;  while  Uie  branch 
of  -whom  we  have  more  particularly  to  treat,  is  called  the  Woodstock  branch. 
There  is  a  Woodstock  in  King  George,  which  was  patented  by  a  Brent,  but  he 
must  hnve  been  of  the  elder  or  Maryland  branch  ;  Woodstock  being,  probably, 
an  old  English  seat  of  the  Brents,  from  which  both  branches  sprung.     To  pro- 
eeed  with  the  ffenealogy :)  '*  He  (Giles)  had  many  children ;  only  the  oldest  son, 
Giles,  lived,  who  had  Giles  and  William,  Margaret  and  Mary.     Giles  married 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  Col.  William  Chandler  (the  Chandlers  were  a  Maryland 
family),  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  who  died  soon  after  she  was  bom.     Wil- 
liam, who  was  heir  entail  to  the  estate  in  Virginia,  and,  next  after  his  son,  was 
heir  to  Cosington,  went  over  to  England,  in  1708,  and  married  there.*'    (As 
to  this  William  Brent,  we  find  the  following  in  the  continuation  of  the  genealogy : 
'*  William  Brent,  who  went  to  England  in  1708,  in  order  to  recover  the  two  Lord- 
ships of  Stoke  and  Cosington,  being  heir,  entail,  to  the  said  estates/    He  mar- 
ried, in  London,  the  12th  day  of  May,  1709,  Sarah  Gibbons,  of  Box  Parish,  the 
daughter  of  William  Gibbons.of  Wiltshire,  gentleman.    He  died  soon  after  his 
marriage,  November  26  following,  and  left  his  wife  with  child  of  a  son,  of  whom 
ahe  was  afterward  delivered,  March  6th,  1710 ;  his  name  is  also  William,  and 
is  heir  entail  to  the  estates  in  England  and  Virginia.    His  mother  brouj^^ht  him 
over  to  Virginia,  January,  1717,  and,  the  20th  May  thereafter,  was  married,  her- 
self; to  tiie  RcT.  Alexander  Scott,  rector  of  Overwharton  parish,  in  Stafford 
county,  Virginia,  and  died  8d  October,  1733.     [Bishop  Mea3e,  it  appears,  is 
mistaken  in  saying  Rct.  A.  Scott  never  married.]'  Scott  and  Rev.  Dauiei  Stuart 
were  friends,  and  emigrated  at  the  same  time  from  Scotland.    Stnart  afterward 
married  a  Miss  Gibbons  (our  mother's  ancestor)  ;  from  her  were  descended  Gen. 
Philip  Stuart,  deceased,  of  Washington  ;  Hon.  William  Ashton  Gibbons  Dade, 
deceased,  and  ex-Senator  Henry  S.  Foote  ;  and  from  the.  elder  Miss  Gibbons, 
Senator  Richard  Brent,  and  the  Hon.  —  Brent,  Senator,  formerly  from  Louis- 
iana.)*'   **  The  fourth  son  of  the  said  Richard,  and  the  fifth,  died  childless — but 
George,  the  sixth  son,  married  Marianna,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Dunnington, 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  by  whom  he  had  Geoive,  John,  Henry,  William,  Edward,  and 
Robert,  Anne,  Ifiizaoeth,  Dorothy,  Mary,  Margaret,  and  Ursula.     George  came  to 
Vii^inia  and  settled  at  Woodstock,  in  Stafford  county  ;  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Capt  William  Green,  and  niece  of  Sir  William  Layton  ;  by  her  he  had  George, 
Nicholas,  and  Robert,  Marianna  and  Elizabeth.    She  died  in  child-bed  of  an- 
other giri.  March  26th,  1686.    The  said  George,  the  27th  March,  1687,  married 
again,  married  the  second  daughter  of  Lord  Baltimore,  by  her  first  husband 
Henry  Sewell,'wUo  was  widow  to  Col.  William  Chandler,  by  whom  she  had  many 
children,  but  only  three  lived,  Henry,  Mary,  and  Martha,  of  whom  she  died  in 
childbed,  the  20th  March,  1698-'4.    The  second  son  of  the  said  George  Brent, 
Esq.,  the  son  of  Richard,  died  younc.    The  third  son  of  the  said  George,  Henry, 
married  the  daughter  of  Henry  Calvert,  Esq.,  sometime  Governor  of  Maryland, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children,  all  of  whom  died  before  himself,  who  died  Jan- 
uary, 1694,  and  his  land    descended   to   George  Brent,  of  Woodstock  (who,  it 
seems,  was  his  father).     The  fourth  son  of  said  GeorGre  Brent,  named  William, 
died  unmarried,  and  Edwu^,  the  fifth  son,  likewise  died  young,  at  the  college 
of  Douay,  in  Flanders ;  but  Robert,  the  sixth  son,  married  Anna,  the  daughter 
of   Edward  Bough,  Esq.,  of  Penfon,  in  Worcestershire,  and  brought  her  into 
Virginia,  in  the  yenr  1686,  settled  in  Stafford  county,  where  he  hj^  many  chil- 
dren by  her,  all  of  whom  died,  except  three  :  Marianna,  who  died  unmarried, 
Klizabeth,  who  married  Jesse  Boyne,  of  Charles  county,  Maryland,  by  whom  he 
had  many  children,  who  are  now  living,  and  Richard,  who  died  unmarried." 

The  writer  from  whom  we  copy  next  proceeds  to  give  the 
descendants  of  the  female  line.  We  defer  following  him, 
until  we  have  attempted  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  elder 
or  Maryland  branch  of  the  family.  p 
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The  first  settlers  arrived  in  Maryland  in  February,  1634, 
nnder  the  command  of  Leonard  Calvert,  brother  of  Cecilios 
Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  proprietary  of  Avalon  and  Mary, 
land.  **  The  adventurers  are  represented  to  have  been  chiefly 
persons  of  considerable  wealth  and  distinction,  who  left  their 
country  to  avoid  tbe  inconveniences  of  religious  in  toleration.!* 
Cecilius  Calvert  was  son  of  Sir  Geoige  Calvert,  created  baron 
of  Baltimore,  in  Ireland,  by  King  James  L,  in  1623.  Previous 
to  this  he  had  obtained  a  grant  of  Avalon,  being  part  of  New« 
foundland,  and  made  a  settlement  there  at  a  place  called  Ferry- 
land.  The  grant  of  Maryland  was  made  by  Charles  L  to 
George  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1631,  and  renewed  to  his  son 
Cecilius  in  1632. 

Lord  Baltimore  was  not  only  invested  with  all  the  ordinary 
powers  of  a  sovereign  prince,  but  he  was,  besides,  sole  owner 
of  the  soil  of  the  colony.  He  introduced  the  feudal  system 
into  his  province,  by  granting  many  manors,  and  creating  lords 
of  manors  with  all  the  privileges  of  the  English  nobility  of  the 
middle  ages.  One  of  these  Maryland  lords,  we  shall  presently 
show,  was  Giles  Brent.  ^ 

**  The  following  notice  of  Giles  Brent  I  find  in  Kittj's  Landholders'  Asiith 
ant: 

♦*  Bronght  into  the  province  in  the  year  1687,  by  Giles  Brent»  Esq.,  five  att' 
vants,  Humphrey  F.f&c.  In  the  year  1638,  six  servants,  with  his  own  person, 
John,  dice. 

•*  By  warrant  9th  October,  1639,  signed  Leonard  Calvert,  and  certificate  of 
John  Lewger,  surveyor,  a  portion  of  town  land,  sixty  acres  or  thcreabonts,  near 
Smith's  forge,  on  St.  George's  river,  and  adjoining  latid  of  his,  granted  to  Giks 
Brent. 

»' 7th  January,  1689:  I  would  have  yon  lay  ont  for  Giles  Brent,  Gentleman, 
Treasurer  of  the  Council  of  this  province,  one  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  near- 
est together,  about  Kent  Fort ;  and  one  thousand  acres  more  where  he  alkali  deare 
it,  nnd  to  certify,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  you  do  therein,  to  Robert  Clarke,  Deputy 
Surveyor. 

"  Came  into  the  province  22d  November,  1688,  Mr.  Giles  Brent  and  Mr.  Fnlke 
Brent,  his  brother,  who  returned  in  March  following  :  Mrs.  Margaret  Brent, 
Mrs.  Mary  Brent,  who  transported  Mary  F  ,  E.,  E.,  Ac,  maid-servants  ;  and  Johfi 
R G ,  blacksmith." 

It  was  usual,  then,  to  entitle  unmarried  ladies  "  Mistress," 
as  well  as  married  ones.  These  ladies  were  unmarried.  Mrs. 
Margaret,  a  Queen  Bess  in  peltOy  afterward  plays  a  conspicaous 
part  in  the  history  of  England.  Mr.  Kitty,  with  becoming 
delicacy,  will  not  copy  from  the  records  the  surnames  of  the 
servants.  In  America  everybody  is  ashamed  of  low  ancestry 
because  it  is  low,  and  everybody,  almost,  ashamed  of  respect- 
able parentage,  and  afraid  to  acknowledge  it,  lest  he  should 
be  slandered  and  abused  as  a  **  rich  aristocrat."  To  be  JUitu 
nuUiuSf  is  the  only  way  to  escape  censiire  for  what  one  can- 
not help,  one's  ancestry. 
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<<EztraQ«ed  from  Bozmaa's  History  of  Maryland,  1642,  vol.  ii.,  page  267.— 
SeTADty-tliree  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  me  of  ^Lent  (inclnded  in  the  oommissioii 
of  lOGjost  named)  had  appointed  Mr.  Gilrs  Brent  as  their  proxy  to  tlie  assemMy. 

**Note, — Mr.  Brent  (proxy  for  that  island)  was  at  this  time  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Kent  Fort,  and  probably  resided  thereon,  at  or  near  what  is  called  Kent  Point 

^NoU,  p.  238.— The  chiefpudse  of  St  Marys  was  the  governor  himself,  and,  by 
a  oomroii^sion  in  1640,  Mr.  Giles  Brent  had  been  constituted  chief  jadge,  as  well  as 
commander  of  the  isle  of  Kent.  Mr.  Brent  is  stated  by  Bozman  to  have  taken 
an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly. 

'*  P.  252, 1648  —From  some  canse  not  assigned  nor  clearly  to  be  inferred,  he 
(Oov.  Calvert]  had  formed  the  resolution  of  returning  home  to  England,  and  in 
virtnc  of  his  last  commission  from  his  brother,  he  appointed  Mr.  Giles  Brent 
deputy  ffovernor,  in  his  absence ;  Mr.  Brent  qualifiea  as  governor  16th  April, 
1648.  His  office  ceased  10th  September,  1644,  oy  the  return  of  Leonard  Calvert, 
who  resumed  the  office  of  governor.*' 

Oar  lord  of  Kent  Fort,  it  appears,  ia  consequence  of  re- 
bellions and  revolutions,  about  the  year  1645  found  his  island 
too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  renfioved  to  VirgiAia.  After  awhile, 
by  the  aid  of  Mir.  Henning,  we  shall  follow  him,  to  his  new 
home,  and  show  that  the  restless  spirit  of  the  feudal  baron 
soon  exhibited  itself  under  the  form  of  the  marauding  border 
.  chieftain.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  will  re:$ume  our  attentions 
to  the  ladies,  who  stood  their  ground,  probably,  because  they 
were  situated  in  a  part  of  the  province  removed  from  the 
immediate  scene  of  war. 

"P.  307. — ^Mrs.Margaret  Brent  and  Mary  Brent,  having  sworn  that  Leonard 
'Calvert,  by  word  of  month  on  his  death-bed  did  appoint  Thomas  Green,  one  of 
the  counoiU  to  be  hi^  successor,  the  author,  in  a  note,  observes :  *  These  ladies 
were  the  sisters  of  Giles  Brent,  whom  we  have  frequently  before  had  occasion 
to  mention.  The  Brent  family  were  probably  connected  with  that  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  either  by  blood  or  marriage,  for  it  appears  that  Mrs.  Mar^ret  Brent 
now  became  the  administratrix  of  Mr.  Leonard  Calvert*s  estate.'  {Kitty's  Land- 
holders' Assistant,  p.  104.)  P.  314,  1647.— On  the  same  day  (November  16th),  op 
about  the  same  time,  according  to  the  record.  This  day  the  question  was  moved 
in  eoni-t  whether  or  no  Mr.  Iiconard  Calvert,  remaining  his  lordship*s  sole  at- 
torney within  this  province,  and  then  dying,  the  said  Mr.  Calvert*s  administrator 
was  to  be  received  for  his  lordship*s  attorney  within  this  province  until  such 
time  as  his  lordship  had  made  a  new  substitution,  or  that  some  other  remaining 
upon  the  present  commission  was  arrived  in  the  province.  The  governor  de- 
manding Mr.  Brent*s  opinion  (Mr.  Giles  Brent  was  the  eldest  counsellor,  being 
the  first  named  in  the  commission  of  1644),  upon  the  said  query  he  answerca 
that  he  *  did  conceive  that  the  administrator  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
Attorney  to  the  recovering  of  rights  unto  the  estate,  and  paying  of  debts  out  of 
the  estate,  and  taking  care  of  the  estate*s  preservation,  but  not  further,  until  his 
lordship  shall  substitute  some  other  as  aforesaid  ;'  and  thereupon  the  governor 
conceived  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  administrator  of  Mr.  Leonard  Calvert, 
Aforesaid,  should  be  received  as  his  lordship's  attorney  to  the  intents  above 
stated    (Council  proceedings  from  1636  to  1657,  page  166.) 

^*  The  word  administrator  is  used  for  administratrix,  for  Mrs.  Margaret  Brent 
was  unquestionably  the  administratrix  of  Mr.  Leonard  Calvert  This  lady  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  a  masculine  understanding,  and  she  is  stated  by  a  writer 
mach  conversant  with  the  land  records  of  Maryland  (Mr.  Kitty),  *  to  have  been 
iustively  employed  in  taking  up  land,  and  in  affiiirs  of  all  kinds  relating  to 
property.' 

«« Page  822.— It  is  at  this  aefiion  also  (1648),  that  Bliss  Margaret  Brent,  the 
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remarkable  l*dy  heretofore  mentioiied,  ixMule  her  apvlieatiott  to  the  keasff  of 
•atembly,  *  to  nave  *  vote  for  herself  and  another  as  his  lordthip'c  attorney.' 

*'  Thie  was  refuted  pereroptonlv  by  Got.  Green,  and  the  laoFy  pratest^  la 
lorm  agamst  all  the  prooeediiigs  of  tliat  assembly,  unless  she  might  be  present 
and  vote  as  aforesaid.  (This  is  stated  oq  Mr.  Kitty's  authority,  nothing  appear^ 
ing  on  the  jonrnaL)  Bosman  appears  of  Green's  opinion,  anci  obeenres :  *  while 
at  the  same  time  experienee  in  we  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whose  eharaeter 
that  of  our  Maryland  lady  may  be  apUy  compared,  has  absolutely  deroonstnrted 
that  the  monarchical  power  cannot  be  more  safely  lodged  than  in  female  hands.' 
Mr.  Bozman  here  makes  a  republican  speech,  but  not  a  ^ery  gallant  one. 

**  Page  844. — Mrs.Margaret  Brent  again  appears  on  the  prorincia]  records,  thus : 
*  December  7th,  1648 ;  came  Mrs.  Margaret  Brent>-*>recmired  the  optaioa  of  the 
court  touching  the  patent  of  Mr  Leonard  Calvert,  in  the  case  of  the  tenements 
appertaining  to  the  rebels,  within  the  manor,  whether  or  no  the  fbrfbitnras 
belonged  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  ?' 

**  The  court  resolved  that  the  forfeitures  in  question  did  belong  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor. — Page  301.  Lord  Calvert  being  much  displeased  with  Mrs  Mar- 
garet Brent's  conduct  (distributing  rattle  among  the  soldiers),  expressed  btttei 
invectives  against  her.  The  Assembly,  howevor,  in  their  spiiited  ackkess  and 
letter,  generously  defended  her,  and  added,  as  a  strong  reason,  that  *ihe  sol- 
diers would  never  have  treated  any  other  with  that  civility  and  respect  and 
though  they  were  ready  at  several  times  to  run  into  mutiny,  >et  she  still  pacified 
them.'  This  does  great  honor  to  the  character  and  understanding  of  the  lady, 
and  is  one,  among  numerous  examples,  to  be  found  in  history,  where  power, 
lodged  in  female  hands,  is  prudently  exercised,  and  is  more  readily  obeyed  and 
submitted  to,  than  the  same  would  have  been  if  administered  in  the  hands  of  the  ' 
other  sex.  There  is  a  chivalrous  disposition  in  citizens,  as  well  as  soldiers,  to 
obey  the  commands  of  woman  '* 

This  is  the  last  we  find  in  the  Family  Book  concierning  Mrs. 
Margaret.  No  doubt  she  played  Q,ueen  Bess  throughout — 
for,  although  a  great  personage,  few  would  have  selected  her 
for  a  wife. 

"We  find  in  Kitty's  Landholders*  Assistant,  p.  106,  a  copy 
of  the  Grant  from  Lord  Baltimore  to  Giles  Brent,  of  iJmi 
Manor  of  Kent  Fort,  on  Kent  Island,  near  Annapolis.  The 
'reader  will  find  that  society  was  originally  organized  on  the 
aristocratic  system  in  Maryland.  The  substitution  of  negro 
slaves  for  white  vassals  has  rendered  it  still  more  aristocratia 
Entails  and  primogeniture  would  perfect  its  organization.  To 
that,  blatant  democracy  is  unconsciously  drifting,  in  its  home- 
stead exemption  laws,  and  many  other  laws  exempting  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  property  from  liability  to  debt 

"  Enow  ye,  thst  for  and  in  consideration  that  our  dear  brother,  Leonard  Oat- 
vert,  Esq.,  our  lieutenant-general  of  our  Province  of  Maryland,  hath  done  uato 
OS  many  acceptable  services,  and  sustained  much  hazard  and  charge  in  redacmg 
the  Inland  of  Kent  under  our  government,  have  therefore  of,  and  with  the  ad  viae 
of  our  said  dear  brother,  and  at  his  humble  motion  and  request,  given,  grantad, 
•nfeofied.  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  do  enfeoff 
and  confirm  unto  our  riffht  faithful  and  beloved  Councillor,  Giles  Brent,  assitnaa 
of  our  said  brother,  all  Uiat  neck  of  land  lying  nearest  together  aliout  Keat  Foci, 
on  thA  said  Isle  of  Kent,  bounding  upon  the  west,  east,  and  south,  upon  Chcaa- 
peake  Bay,  upon  the  north  with  a  line  drawn  through  the  woods,  straight  eaal 
from  the  northt»rnmost  branch  of  the  creek  called  North we»t  Creek,  nolo  a 
swamp  in  the  said  bay,  on  the  east  aide  of  thc^said  neck,  containing  by  aacio 
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tioR  td  BOW  Bet  ibrth  for  one  thousand  acres,  be  H  more  or  lest,  and  all  wooda, 
mines,  quarries  (royal  mines  excepted),  waters  royal,  fishes,  fishings,  fishing  plar 
ces,  advowBons,  and  patronages  of  churches,  wrecks  not  claimed  by  the  owner  in  a 
tear  and  a  day,  waifs,  strays,  felons'  goods,  free  warren,  liberty  of  hantinff, 
hawking,  and  ibwUng  for  any  sort  of  game  whateTer,  and  all  other  profits,  ad- 
vantages, emoluments  and  hereditaments,  in  and  upon  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereof,  saving  to  us  and  our  heirs  our  royal  jurisdiction  and  seignory,  as  abso- 
lute lords  an^  proprietors  of  the  said  Province  of  Maryland,  and  savfaig  onto 
Giles  Basha  and  Thomas  Allen,  their  heira  and  assigns,  their  freehold  granted, 
or  to  be  granted,  to  them,  which  we  will,  nevertheless,  that  they,  and  either  of 
Ihem,  hold  frum  Giles  Brent,  and  his  heirs,  paying  the  rents,  and  performing  the 
•ervices  for  the  same  to  our  dear  brother,  m  the  same  manner  that  the  sama 
ought  to  have  been  paid  to  us  or  our  heirs  *,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  unto 
him  the  said  Giles  Brent,  and  his  heirs  forever ;  to  be  holden  of  us  and  our  heirs 
as  of  our  honor  of  St.  Marie^s,  in  free  and  common  socage,  by  fealty  only  for  all 
services,  yielding  and  paying  therefor  yearly,  to  us  and  our  heirs,  lords  and  pro- 
prietaries of  the  said  province,  at  the  place  where  the  mill  now  standeth,  two 
barrels  of  good  com  at  the  feast  of  the  fiord's  Nativity  ;  and  we  will  and  appoint 
Ifaat  the  said  parcel  or  neck  of  land  shall  from  henceforth  be  one  eatiTe  Manor, 
and  be  called  by  the  name  of  'The  Manor  of  Fort  Kent;*  and  that  300 
acres  of  the  same  shall  forever  henceforth  be  accounted  and  known  for  the 
demesne  lands  of  the  said  Manor,  and  shall  be  set  forth  by  distinct  metes  and 
bounds  for  that  purpose  and  tiiat  the  said  Qiles  Brent,  and  his  heirs,  may  at  all 
times  hereailer  grant  and  convey  any  part  of  said  premises,  except  the  300 
acres,  unto  any  other  person  or  persons  of  English  or  Irish  descent,  either  in 
fee  simple  or  fee  tail  for  life,  lives,  or  years,  to  be  held  of  the  said  Giles  Brent, 
and  his  heirs,  or  of  the  Manor  of  Kent  Fort,  by  and  under  such  rents  and  ser^ 
vices  as  he  or  they  shall  think  fit.  And  further,  Ws  do,  for  us  and  our  heirs, 
grant  and  give  to  said  Giles  Brent,  and  his  heirs  forever,  that  be  and  they  may, 
wHhin  the  said  Manor,  have,  hold,  and  enjoy,  one  Court,  in  the  nature  of  a  Court 
Baron,  and  in  that  Court  hold  pleas  of  all  and  all  manner  of  actions,  suits,  tres- 
passes, quarrels,  debts,  and  demands  whatsoever,  happening  or  arising  within 
the  said  manor,  which  in  debt  or  damages  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  forty  shil- 
Bngt  of  lawful  Englwh  money,  to  be  held  by  the  said  Giles  Brent  and  his  heirs 
only,  his  or  their  Steward,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  appointed,  and  by  the  free 
suitors  of  said  Manor.  And  further,  shall  and  may  forever  hereafter,  twice  in 
every  year,  viz. :  in  the  month  after  Michaelmas,  and  the  month  after  Easter, 
hold  and  enjoy  a  court  leet  or  view  of  frank  pledge,  and  all  that  a  court  leet  oi 
view  of  frank  pledge  doth  any  way  belong  to  or  appertain ;  to  be  holden  of  him 
or  them,  and  by  bis  or  their  seneschal  or  steward,  from  time  to  time  by  him  or 
them  to  be  appointed,  and  therein  to  inquire  of  all  offences  and  crimes  commit- 
ted, or  to  be  committed  within  the  precincts  of  said  Manor,  which  may  or  ought 
by  the  law  or  custom  of  England,  to  be  inquired  into  in  any  court  leet  or 
manor  of  frank  pledge,  within  ^e  realm  of  England,"  &c.,  dec. 

The  court  leet  granted  in  the  above  deed  is  worthy  of  special 
attention,  reflection,  and  study.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
remnant  or  outgrowth  of  the  hundreds  and  tithings  of  Alfred. 
It  was  the  last  and  most  important  link  in  that  series  of  sub* 
ordinations  which  naturally  and  properly  constitutes  all  socie. 
ties.  It  was  government  looking  into  the  affairs  of  neighbor- 
hoods, families,  and  individuals  ;  punishing  their  minutest 
offences,  and  preventing  crime  by  nipping  it  in  the  bud.  Our 
grand  juries  but  illy  supply  its  place.  Its  original  intent  was 
to  view  the  frank  pledges,  that  is,  the  freemen  within  the 
liberty,  who  were  all  mutually  pledges  for  the  good  behavior 
of  each  other.     It  resembled,  in  its  sphere  and  influence,  the 
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.Roman  censorship,  and  the  Jewbh  and  Catholic  priesthood. 
The  best,  most  useful  and  efficacious  laws  are  sumptuary  laws; 
because  they  enter  the  domicil,  regulate  domesUo  life,  and 
train  up  families  and  individuals  to  moral,  indnstrious,  and 
frugal  habits.  It  is  tc>o  late  to  make  good  citizens  of  men 
who  have  been  corrupted  by  vicious  family  education.  The 
first  effect  of  luxury  and  corruption  among  the  Romans  was 
to  make  them  restive  under  the  restraints  of  censors  and 
sumptuary  laws.  These  gotten  rid  of,  and  all  the  restraints 
of  religion  and  morality  were  speedily  thrown  aside.  The 
tolerant  spirit  of  the  age  of  Augustus  proceeded  entirely  from 
the  fact  that  men  had  lost  all  distinct  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
all  moral  and  religious  conviction.  "We  hate  the  word  tolera* 
tiun,  because  it  proposes  to  permit  the  practice  of  what  gov- 
ernment considers  wwng.  Men  with  weak  moral,  political, 
and  religious  convictions  are  weak  and  contemptible  men. 
Those  who  have  distinct  and  strong  convictions  are  always 
inclined  to  compel  others  to  comply  with  their  opinions.  So- 
ciety can  only  be  strong  and  compacted  when  its  members 
think  alike.  To  enforce  them  to  act  alike  is  the  chief  object 
of  society  and  first  duty  of  government.  The  silly  speech 
has  been  falsely  attributed  to  Charles  V.  that  he  repeated  of 
intoleration  because  he  could  not  make  two  watches  go  exacts 
ly  alike.  The  whole  of  the  watchmaker's  business  is  to  make 
watches  work  alike,  and  he  does  not  desist  from  his  endeavors 
because  he  only  approximates  success.  The  whole  duty  of 
government  is  to  make  men  act  alike,  and,  like  the  watch- 
maker, it  should  not  give  over  its  work  because  its  success  is 
incomplete.  Humanity  is  always  approximating  nearer  at- 
taining the  right.  Colonial  New-England  and  Virginia  were 
strong,  because  the  people  thought  alike  and  acted  in  concert 
They  were  intolerant  because  their  convictions  were  strong 
and  distinct.  Maryland,  divided  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, was  tolerant,  characterless,  and  feeble.* 

Under  the  head  of  political  economy  a  new  Augustan  age 
has  been  ushered  in ;  and  now  all  moral  science  is  resolved 
intothe.single  maxim :  Laissezfaire — ^in  English,  "  to  let  every- 
body do  pretty  much  as  everybody  pleases."  It  was  a  praclicj 
long  before  it  became  a  system  of  philosophy  ;  it  arose  neces- 
sarily and  instantly  from  the  liberation  of  the  vassals  of  Kent 
Fort,  and  the  breaking  up  the  manors  and  setting  free  the  serfs 
of  Eumpe.  Licentiousness  has  become  the  order  of  the  day; 
because   there    are    neither  lords,   seneschals,   tithing-meni 

•  There  ar«,  of  conne,  maoj  inati<^ra  in  which  w«  do  not  &«••  with  Mr.  fitshosh,  if  k^iB 
!•  he  understood  Urietly,  and  thi*  it  on«  of  th«m.— [Eoitoe. 
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priests,  nor  oeosors,  to  restrain  Ticeiitiotisness.     Even  the  Au- 
gustan age  is  outstripped  in  fashionable  crime,  by  the  philoso- 
phy and  practice  of  free-love  in  France  and  our  North. 

In  Europe,  every  reading  and  thinking  man  sees  and  admits 
that  political  economy  arose  at  once  froiri  the.  liberation  of  the 
serfs;  because  it  removed  most  of  the  restraints  of  law^and 
authority,  and  placed  men  in  seemingly  equal,  but  actually, 
competitive  and  antagonistic  positions.  When  will  the  in- 
fatuated South  awake  from  its  torpor,  and  discover  that  it  is 
cherishing  a  philosophy  at  war  with  its  institutions — a 
philosophy  which  grew  out  of  abolition,  and  which  teaches 
abolition  ? 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  follow  the  abdicating  lord  of  Kent 
Fort  in  his  exodus.  The  first  mention  of  him  we  find  is  ia 
1661,  in  what  is  now  King  George.  There  was  no  population 
there,  we  are  sure,  until  many  years  after  he  left  Maryland ; 
and,  we  think,  he  first  lived  in  Northumberland  or  Lancaster, 
where  the  Brent  name  is  still  found. 

"  We  find  frcqnent  notice  of  Giles  Brent  (cither  the  lord  of  Kent  Fort  or  hit 
son),  in  Ilcnning's  Staluiet  at  Largt^  vol.  ii.,  beginning  si  page  149. 

**The  first  is  a  proceeding  in  which  a  committee  of  the  Uouse  ofBnrgesset 
report  thnt  the  king  of  the  Potomac  Indians,  Wahanganoohe,  is  not  guilty  of 
high  treason,  charged  against  him  b^  Giles  Brent 

'*  The  second,  a  proceeding  in  which  the  house  adjudge  that  Cnpt.  Giles  Brenk 
pay  the  king  of  Potomac  two  hundred  arms  length  of  roanoke,  and  that  Mr. 
Lord,  Col.  Gf  rrard  Fowke  and  Capt.  George  Mason,  pay  said  king  one  hundred 
arms  length  each,  or  roatchcoates  for  the  said  roanoke,  of  two  arms  length  each, 
at  twenty  arms  length  each  coate. 

**(What  werj  roanoke,  and  matchcoates,  and  poake,  and  wompompeake? 
They  were  used  as  currency  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  but  we  know  not  what 
they  were,  nor  thvir  reUitiye  value.) 

*'  In  thu  third  proceeding.  Brent  and  Fowke  are  fined  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco  each,  and  disqualified  from  holding  office,  civil  or  military,  for 
wrongs  done  by  them  to  the  same  Indian  king.  There  are  several  other  pro- 
ceedings at  the  same  session  against  Brent  on  the  same  account.  We  have  no 
doubt  all  he  did  was  right  and  necessary ;  for  we  find  at  tliis  very  session 
Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  are  thrown  into  one  county  :  *  tlie  better  to 
enable  them  to  defend  themselves  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.'  The 
government  continued  to  act  with  so  much  leniency  and  remissness  toward  the 
Indians,  that  shortly  after  the  people  rose  in  mass  under  Bacon,  and  almost 
•zterminated  them/' 

When,  flushed  with  victory,  Bacon  turned  his  arms  against 
the  government.  Brent  had  weight  and  influence  enough  to 
raise  an  army  of  1,200  men  to  oppose  him.  It  is  true,  when 
they  discovered  that  Bacon's  remaining  forces  were  mere 
rabble  like  themselves,  they  fraternized  and  fled;  but  this 
was  not  Brent's  fault.  The  legislature,  years  after,  in  pro- 
viding payment  for  this  rising  under  Brent,  to  put  down  re- 
bellion, bear  testimony  to  the  worth  of  his  services.      He, 
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Mason,  and  Fowke,  were  dashing,  ohivalrons  border  ohieftaifmi 
and  invaluable  citizens  for  times  like  those. 

We  find  in  the  Family  Book  anecdotes  illustrative  of  ear 
opinions,  and  graphically  descriptive  of  the  times  and  men  of 
those  troublous  and  eventful  days. 

"  Bacon's  Rebellion^  Thomas  JefferBon*8  copy,  1666-'66 :  Of  thie  bomo- 
&ctioo  Col.  Maeon,  who  eonimanded  the  militia  regiment  of  foot,  and  Capt 
Bront  the  ^oop  of  hone  in  that  county  (Northumberland  or  Stafford),  both 
dwelling  six  or  eight  miles  downward ;  having  speedy  notice,  raised  thirty  or 
moro  men,  and  pursued  those  Indians  twenty  miles  up  and  four  miles  over  l^t 
river  .into  Maryland.  When  landing  at  dawn  of  day  they  found  two  small  paths. 
Each  leader  with  his  party  took  a  separate  path,  ana  in  less  than  a  forioag 
either  found  a  cabin,  wnich  they  steolmily  surrounded.  Capt  Brent  went  to 
the  Doeg's  cabin  (as  it  proved  to  be),  who,  speaking  the  Indian  tongue,  caDed  to 
have  a  '  matchocomicha  worship  ;*  that  is,  a  council  called  frequently  such, 
being  the  usual  manner  with  the  Indians.  The  king  came  trembling  forth  on 
WouM  have  fled,  when  Capt.  Brent,  catching  hold  of  his  twisted  lock  (which  wa 
all  the  hair  he  wore),  told  him  he  was  eome  for  the  murder  of  Robert  Hen.  Tha 
king  pleaded  ignorance  and  slipped  loose,  whom  Brent  shot  dead  with  his  pistol. 
The  Indians  shot  two  or  three  guns  out  of  the  cabin ;  the  English  shot  into  it. 
The  Indians  thronged  out  at  the  door  and  fled.  The  English  shot  as  many  as 
they  could ;  so  they  killed  ten,  as  Capt.  Brent  told  me,  and  brought  away  the 
king's  son  of  about  eight  years  old,  concerning  whom  it  is  an  observable 
passage.  At  the  end  of  the  expedition,  the  unhappy  scene  ensued.  CoL  Hason 
took  me  king  of  the  Doeg*s  son  home  with  him,  who  lay  ten  days  In  bed  as  one 
dead,  with  lips  and  mouth  shut,  no  breath  discerned,  but  his  hddj  continuing 
warm,  they  believed  him  yet  alive.  The  aforesaid  Oipt  Brent,  a  papist,  coming 
thither  on  a  visit,  and  seeine  his  little  prisoner  thus  languishing,  said  :  *  Perhaps 
he  is  pawerwawed,  that  is,  bewitched  ;  and  that  he  had  heard  baptism  was  an 
aflectual  remedy  against  witchcraft,  and  therefore  advised  to  baptize  him."  Cd. 
Bfason  answered,  *  No  minister  could  be  had  in  many  miles.'  Brent  replied, 
•  Your  clerk,  Mr.  Dobson,  may  do  that  office  ;*  which  was  done  by  the  church  <^ 
Snffland  liturgy.  Col.  Mason  with  Capt.  Brent  godfothers,  and  Mrs.  Mason 
eodmother.  My  overseer ;  Mr,  Pinnet,  bcinc  present,  from  whom  I  first  heard 
u,  and  which  all  the  other  persons  afterward  affirmed  to  me.  The  four  men 
tetvamed  to  drinking  punch.  [By  reviewer :  Were  they  inspired  by  *  rum,  or 
true  religion'?]  But  Mrs.  Mason  stayingy  and  looking^  on  the  ehUdy  it  opened  its 
•yes  and  breathed  ;  whereat  she  ran  for  a  cordial  which  he  took  from  a  spoon, 
raping  for  more,  and  so  by  degrees  recovered — though  before  this  baptism,  they 
had  often  tried  the  same  means,  but  could  not,  by  no  endeavors,  wrench  open 
his  mouth.  This  was  taken  for  a  convincing  proof  against  infidelity.— See 
Force's  Historical  Tracts." 

Capt.  Brent  and  Col.  Mason  were  representativo  nien — 
representatives  of  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  they 
lived.  Mrs.  Mason  was  a  nobler  character — a  representative 
woman,  it  is  true — but  the  representative  of  the  purest  and 
best  of  her  sex,  only,  in  every  age  and  in  every  olimo. 

Chotauk  is  a  common  name  for  that  part  of  King  G-eorge 
county,  lying  on  the  Potomac.  It  was  settled  entirely  by 
English  gentlemen.  We  think  Mason,  Fowke,  Lord,  and 
Brent,  were  Chotaukers,  not  because  they  liked  punch,  for 
every  one  likes  that,  but  because  the  Fowke  family  settled 
there,  and  still  own  part  of  tlieir  original  farm;  because  the 
Brents  patented  land  there  (and,  we  supposci  lived  oo  it)  ; 
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beoaasa  there  were  Lords  there,  and  because  it  was  before  set- 
tlements were  made  as  high  up  the  river  as  Gunston,  Lexiug* 
ton,  Richland,  and  Woodstock,  i^fterwtrd  the  seats  of  the 
Hasons  and  Brents.. 

Should  we  be  mistaken  in  our  statements  and  suggestions, 
so  much  the  better,  if  we  can  draw  out  new  laborers  in  the 
field  of  historical  research,  who,  in  correcting  our  errors,  may 
disinter  many  new  historical  facts.  We  wish  to  write  a  his- 
tory  of  the  Northern  Neck,  and  can  only  do  it  in  detail,  by 
writing  accounts  of  separate  localities,  and  of  various  fami* 
lies.  The  Northern  Neck  has  never  been  the  theatre  of  war 
or  of  great  events.  Family  history  is  almost  the  only  history 
that  can  be  written  about  it. 

The  anecdote  of  the  young  Indian  beautifully  illustrates 
the  power  which  weakness  exercises  over  strength — the 
strength  of  weakness.  Conflicting  laws  sustain  the  motion  and 
life  of  the  whole  moral  as  well  as  physical  world.  Selfish- 
Be8»  and  anti-selfishness  preserve  the  continued  existence  of 
brutes  and  human  beings ;  just  as  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
attraction  keep  the  planetary  system  in  motion.  The  undue 
preponderance  of  either  law,  is  fatal  to  life.  The  too  selfish 
mother  destroys  her  offspring  to  hide  her  shame.  All  parents 
would  destroy  their  offspring,  sooner  than  undergo  the  labor 
and  trouble  of  rearing  them,  but  for  the  law  of  anti-selfish- 
ness, which  compels  them  to  sacrifice  self  for  what  is  without 
self.  The  natural  mother  cherishes,  with  fonder  affection,  her 
illegitimate,  because  of  the  shame  she  has  brought  on  it ;  anti- 
selfishness,  with  her,  is  duly  developed.  God  has  made  in* 
fiEints  and  slaves  dependent,  but  has  armed  them  with  the 
strength  of  weakness^  which  conquers  their  parents  and  mas- 
ters, and  secures  to  them  love,  protection,  and  support.  Phi. 
losophy  has  too  generally  overlooked  this  "  antinomy ^^^  this 
^^contra-lex ;"  those  opposing  laws,  by  which  God  governs  the 
universe,  and  protects  the  weak. 

There  is  not  a  word,  we  believe,  in  any  language,  to  express 
the  idea  which  we  attempt  to  convey  by  the  term  "  anti-self- 
ishness." Yet,  anti-selfishness  is  as  universal,  and  as  neces- 
sary, as  selfishness.  Political  economy,  the  only  moral  phi- 
losophy of  our  times,  is  founded  entirely  on  selfishness .  It 
absurdly  and  wickedly  teaches  that  the  aggregate  good  is  but 
the  sum  of  individual  good  ;  and,  therefore,  Ihat  each  man,  in 
pursuing  exclusively  his  own  good,  best  promotes  public  well- 
being.  If  philosophy  could  tell  when  we  phould  cultivate  and 
practise  selfishness,  when  anti-selfishness,  then  the  world 
should  have  a  new  philosophy.     But  it  can  tell  no  such  thing 
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This  must  be  left  to  the  promptings  of  a  refiued,  educated,  and 
religious  nature.  Mrs.  Mason  was  no  philosopher,  but  she  was 
more — a  Christian  and  a  woman. 

Finding  that  all  philosophy  is,  and  ever  must  be,  from  the 
limited  capacity  of  man,  false,  futile,  and  deceptive,  we  pro- 
pose, ere  long,  to  write  a  treatise  on  Moral  Pathology,  which 
shall  treat  of  moral  symptoms,  circumstances,  and  exigencies; 
not  attempt  to  direct  human  conduct  by  unbending  rules,  and 
d priori  speculation.  Meanwhile,  we  like  to  subject  our  propo- 
sition to  public  criticism,  **  spargere  voces  inter  vulgoiy'^  for 
we  believe  in  the  maxim :  voxpopuU,  vox  Dei. 

To  proceed  with  the  Brents  ;  we  find  the  following  in  the 
book  before  us : 

**  In  a  nairatiTe  of  the  Indian  and  civil  wan,  in  Virffinia,  in  the  years  1G66 
tLod  1675,  Col.  Brent  is  again  mentioned.  While  he,  liacon,  was  sedulously 
contriving  this  affair,  one  Capt  Potter  arrived  in  post  haste  from  Bappahannoec, 
with  news  that  Col.  Brent  was  advancing  &»t  upon  him,  with  a  reeolation  to 
fight  him,  at  the  head  of  1,000  men  -,  what  horse,  what  foot,  if  he  doist  stay  the 
commencement  ?  This  man  being  ready,  and  eager  to  fight,  the  account  goes 
on  to  state,  that  Bacon  had  not  marched  more  than  two  or  three  days'  journey, 
and  those  short  ones,  too,  when  he  heard  that  Brent's  men  (not  soldiers)  were  all 
run  away,  and  left  him  to  shift  for  himself.  For  they  having  heard  that  Baeon 
had  beat  the  Governor  out  of  the  town,  they  began  to  be  afraid,  if  they  should 
come  within  his  reach,  that  he  might  beat  them  out  of  their  lives,  and  so  resolved 
not  to  come  near  him. 

'*  Col.  Brent  was  mightily  astonished  at  the  departure  of  his  followers^  saying 
that  they  had  forsaken  the  stoutest  man,  and  ruined  the  finest  estate  in  Vii-einia, 
which  was,  by  their  cowardice  or  defections,  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  caco- 
iiians.  But  they  being  (as  they  thought)  more  obliged  to  look  after  their  own 
concerns  and  lives,  than  to  take  note  either  as  to  his  valor  or  estate,  or  their  men 
creditj  were  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  anything  he  could  do  or  say,  contrary  to 
their  own  fiiooies. 

**  This  was  Giles  Brent,  of  the  elder,  or  Richland  branch.  We  presume  he 
had  now  removed  to  Richland,  and  the  estate  spoken  of  above,  lay  about  tha 
section,  lie  sold  land  near  there,  about  this  time,  to  George  Brent,  of  Wood-_ 
stock,  who  must  then  have  very  r^ently  settled  in  Virffinia.  Ten  years  there' 
after,  George  Brent,  and  others,  obtained  a  grant  from  Kin^  James  11.,  of  thir^ 
thousand  acres  of  land  about  Brcnfa»viUe,  in  Prince  William.  This  tract  was, 
then,  distant  from  all  settlements." 

Leaving  our  American  hero,  Giles  Brent,  to  curse  his  fill  at 
his  soldiers,  who  would  not  march  through  Coventry,  to  be 
"  food  for  powder,"  or  "  fill  a  ditch"  at  Shrewsbury,  we  take 
up  a  madcap  English  ancestor  of  his,  whose  quixotic  feats 
were  performed  in  an  age  when  feudal  barons  were  more  tur- 
bulent, and  less  civilized  than  frontier  colonels. 

^*  Extracted  from  Vallase  Caulanivm^  or  Kent  Surveyed  and  lUustratedy  by  Thomda 
Phillifeci,  Esq. : 

*•  The  first  that  I  find  to  be  proprietor  of  Kensing,  in  the  hundred  of  Colds- 
heath,  was  FalcatiuB  de  Brent,  and  he  is  mentioned  in  the -Red  Book,  kept  in  the 
Exchequer,  to  have  held  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  was  C^tellan,  likewise, 
of  Kensing  Castle — a  place,  then,  of  important  concern  ;  but  its  skeleton,  now,  is 
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•Imink  into  such  a  desolate  and  mined  mass  of  rnbbiah,  tliat  now  it  -woM  ba 
as  difficult  to  trace  it  out,  or  find  it,  ns  it  was  formerly  to  conqner  it.  And  those 
wild  disorders  and  snllies,  arising  from  those  boilings  and  evnporations  whioh 
were  cast  out  by  the  calentures  of  youth,  rather  than  from  any  vicious  habit 
contracted  from  several  acts  of  excess,  and  rivetted  into  his  soul,  yet.  it  seems, 
tho«e  excursions  of  his  did  so  disqniet  Henry  III.  that  he  made  the  forfeiture  of 
his  estate  here  pay  the  fine  of  his  vanities,  'indeed,  that  name,  his  misfortunes, 
rather  thun  his  treasons,  seem  to  challenge—page  200. 

**  Tunbrldg** — In  the  year  1215.  Falcatius  de  Brent,  during  the  military  contests 
King  John  had  with  his  nobility,  by  force,  wrung  this  Castle  (Tunbridge)  fn>m  the 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  mfiintained  it  for  some  time,  with  signal  evi- 
dences of  magnanimity  to  the  King*6  behoof  and  use. — Page  844.*' 

We  find  more  about  !^alcatius,  but  will  not  tire  the  reader 
by  qaoting  it. 

In  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  we  find  many 
proceedings  in  Parliament  against  various  members  of  this 
Brent  family,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  arisen  from  unfounded 
suspicions,  originating  in  the  fact  that  they  were  Catholics. 
These  proceedings  were  but  part  of  that  religious  persecution 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  in  England,  and  was- 
equally  distinguished  for  the  display  of  gross  credulity,  cow- 
ard  fear,  and  sanguinary  cruelty.  The  brutal  JefiVies  was 
a  representative  and  exponent  of  the  men  of  his  day,  and  de- 
serves no  more  cens^ure  than  the  coward  mob  he  but  served. 

We  have  no  regular  genealogy  or  other  account  of  the  Rich* 
land  Brents,  in  the  Family  Book.  They  are  numerous ;  all 
respectable,  and  some  have  been  distinguished.  We  can  say 
little  about  then  of  our  own  knowledge,  for  we  arc  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  an  individual  of  the  name.  Two 
were  United  States  Senators — Richard  Brent,  deceased,  of 
Virginia,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  name  from  Louisiana.  Rich- 
ard Brent  was,  at  one  time,  the  leader  of  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  party  in  Congress.  When  Fisher  Ames,  of  the 
Federal  party,  made  his  celebrated  speech  in  favor  of  Jay's 
Treaty,  the  Democrats,  fearing  its  effect,  r)ioved  and  carried 
an  adjournment,  held  a  caucus  at  night,  and  selected  Rich- 
ard Brent  to  reply  to  it.  He  was  then  in  the  lower  house  of 
Congress. 

We  have  arrived  so  near  our  own  times  that  it  would  be 
tedious,  and  not  very  delicate,  perhaps,  to  proceed  further  with 
minute  details  of  the  Brent  genealcigy. 

The  Woodstock  branch  have  intermarried  with  very  many 
highly  respectable  families  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  New- York, 
and  other  States  of  the  Union.  They  have  filled  many  public 
offices,  with  fidelity  and  ability,  and  have  been  distinguished 
in  the  learned  professions.  They  are  connected  by  blood,  or 
intermarriage,  with  the  Carrolls,  Calverts,  Jphnsons,  Walshes, 
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ttoshers,  Swcenys,  Youags,  Forests,  Diggs,  Neales,  etc.,  ek5., 
of  Maryland,  and  the  Masons  (the  distinguished  Q^orge  Ma* 
son,  of  G-nnston,  married  a  Miss  Brent,  of  Woodstock),  Lees, 
Grahams,  Douglasses,  Fitzhughs,  Richland  Brents,  etc.,  of 
Virginia ;  also,  the  Livingstons  and  Baoknsses,  of  New- York. 
These  are  but  a  part  of  the  many  connections  of  this  numerous 
family.* 

We  find,  in  the  Family  Book,  the  original  letter  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  congratulating  the  first  George  Brent,  of  Wood- 
stock, on  his  intermarriage  with  a  daughter  of  Lady  Balti- 
more. We  give  it  entire,  as  illustrafive  of  the  manners  and 
etiquette  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written : 

"  These  to  Capt.  Otorge  Brerd,  in  Virginia : 

"  LoRDON,  Bher,  1687. 

"  Sr. — I  acknowledge  my  receipt  of  yr  obliging  letter,  and  do  verily,  haililT 
^sh  yo  mnoh  iojre  ana  happiness  with  my  wife's  daughter,  whom  (I  nndrstana) 
yo  have  lately  married  ;  I  assure  yo,  I  shoud  eateeme  it  an  advanti^e  to  me, 
and  a  great  credit  to  Maryld,  wonld  yr  afi^rs  in  Yirga  dispense  wilk  yr 
settling  in  that  Province.  But  this  happiness  I  cannot  hope  for,  iho  I  will  not 
despair  of  obtaining  my  desire  in  this  particular,  since  wee  live  in  an  age  in 
which  stranger  things  have  happened.  I  must,  indeed,  own  there  is  in  thk  wwk 
of  mine,  a  sreat  miztare  of  Interest,  as  well  as  of  respect,  and  valne  that  I  have 
for  you,  which,  tho  I  know  to  be  no  very  good  complement,  may  yet  prove  a 
gooa  argument  of  my  desires,  of  serving  you,  when  the  advantages  will  be  much 

•  Th«  Carroll  and  Brent  fiimiliM  hare  been  intermarrying  for  centurion,  especlallj  the  ITood- 
atock  Bienti ;  so  that  tome  notice  of  the  CarroUa  it  appropriate,  in  firing  aa  acoovnt  of  tk» 
genealogy  of  the  former  droily. 

The  tiurolU  were  among  the  earliest,  wealthiest,  and  mott  respoetaUle  settler*  of  Itery- 
land.  They  arc  an  Irish  family.  The  following  letter,  which  I  find  among  the  Brent  papers, 
throws  soma  light  on  their  bi^ory ;  yet  the  writer  seemi  to  give  a  very  partial  acconnt,  and 
to  confine  him^lf,  chieflr.  to  his  father's  branch,  who  were  not,  it  appeais,  the  first  of  the 
(temily  who  removed  to  Marjland : 

'^  £xtract  of  a  letter  wrltUn  by  Daniel  OarroU,  Bsq.|  of  Bock  Creek,  to  Mr.  James  Carroll, 
of  Ireland,  and  dated, 

^  Upphr  MitLBto*,  Marytand^  Deet>nber20tK  1709. 

"  As  you  expres)  a  particular  desire  of  having  a  particular  account  of  your  relations  in  this 
country,  part  of  the  world,  the  following  may  be^agreeable  to  you :— My  father  died  In  the 
year  ITU,  and  left  six  children,  vis. :  myself,  Anne,  John,  £.  W.,  Mary,  and  Betity.  Be  loft 
me  lands  amonntinr  in  value,  to  between  £4000  and  £5000.  Sop^e  time  sf tor,  I  m&rried  a 
lady  of  our  name,  K.  W.  Can-oil,  to  whom  I  was  contracted  before  my  fother**  death.  Tlie 
fortune  wai  £3,000  in  money.  I  had  been  returned  two  year*  before,  from  Flanders,  where  my 
father  had  fsnt  me  for  my  education,  and  had  been  there  six  years.  I  have  a  son  named  Dam- 
icl,  about  ten  years  old.  and  a  daughter  named  Mary,  about  eight  vears  old.  The  lady  I  naar- 
ried  is  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Carroll,  son  of  Charles  Carroll,  Esq.,  ot  Carrollton,  who  came  from 
Ireland,  and  settled  in  this  country.  I1i«  ability  and  prudent  conduct,  procured  him  sono  of 
the  bent  offices  under  the  Oovernment.  for  then  the  Bo  man  Catholics  were  entitled  to  hold 
places  in  the  rrovineo.  By  this  means,  hl«  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  by  taking  op  largo  timeto 
of  land,  which  have  since  increa<ied  in  value  more  than  100  per  cent.,  he  made  a  very  Ia*rs 
fortune.  Two  of  his  sons  onlv  survived,  out  of  a  great  many  children— <n)u>les  and  DaiM. 
The  latter,  my  wife's  father,  who  died  in  the  year  1734,  and  left  three  children,  Charles,  S. 
W.  (my  wife),  and  Marjr.  Charles  inherits  about  £600  per  annum,  will  not  probaldy  mstty, 
and  Marjr  i^  married  to  one  Hr.  Icnatius  Diures.  Charles  Carroll  E:iq.,  eldest  brother  to  my 
wifb^s  fiithor,  is  living,  and  Is  worth  about  £100,000.  and  second  riche^it  man  in  our  Pror!s<». 
He  bas  one  son.  nam«d  Charles,  who  has  had  a  very  liberal  education,  and  now  fintahlng  Us 
studies  in  London.  In  caie  of  hii  death,  that  estate  is  left  to  my  son  Daniel,  by  Charles  Car- 
roll, Bsq.  Ify  eldest  sister,  Ann,  is  well  married,  to  one  Bobert  Brent,  in  Virginia,  a  provinoo  to 
the  noithward  of  this,  divided  by  the  Potomac ;  he  lives  shout  60  miles  ftom  us.  They  havo 
one  child,  named  George.  *  My  brother,  Johuj  was  sent  abroad  for  his  education,  on  my  retorm, 
£.  W.,  likewise,  my  second  slitter,  is  married  very  well,  to  one  William  Brent,  of  TirgUia. 


near  my  eldest  si^er ;  she  has  one  girl.    Hy  sisters,  Mary  and  Betsy,  are  unmarried,  and  llvo 
chlefiy  with  my  mother,  who  is  very  well. 
**  This  account  of  your  friends,  I  hope,  will  be  satisfactory  to  you." 
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wf  own.  Bvt  I  will  not,  any  longer,  insist  on  this  subject,  looste  I  appeare  to 
be  ttnch  selfe  interested,  and  so  not  fitt  to  be  belieTed  at  the  same  time  that,  I 
asstore  yon,  I  am,  with  respeet  and  kindness, 

**  Your  mos  fiutJiful  hnmble  servant, 

«  C.  BALTEMORE. 
"  My  ecrrice  to  yr  Bedfellow.'' 

One  of  the  daughters  of  Hon.  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
married  the  distinguished  jurist,  Robert  Goodloe  Harpin,  of 
Baltimore.  He  visited  Europe,  and  carried  with  him  his 
wife's  nieces,  the  Misses  Caton  and  Mrs.  Patterson,  grand- 
children of  Dr.  Charles  Carroll.  There  one  of  the  Misses  Catoo 
married  Col.  Harney,  aid  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  af- 
ter his  death,  the  Marquis  Caermarthen  ;  another  married  Lord 
King,  and  Mrs.  Patterson  married  Marquis  Wellesley,  brother 
of  Wellington.  Her  first  husband,  Patterson,  was  uncle  to 
Madame  Jerome  Bonaparte. 

"  -ft lit*  coronat  opus  /"  We  will  conclude  with  an  extract 
from  the  funeral  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  John  Carroll, 
afterward  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  first  Q-eorge  Brent,  of  Woodstock,  Virginia,  the 
correspondent  and  connection  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  land 
agent  for  Lord  Fairfax  and  Lady  Culpepper  : 

«» •  God  provideth  for  him  that  showeth  favor  ;  He  remembercth  him  aderward, 
and  in  the  time  of  his  fall  he  shall  find  a  sure  stay/    Ecclesiastes,  iii.  24. 

'*  We  are  assembled  to  day,  dear  Christians,  not  merely,  I  presume,  to  make 
an  oatward  and  ceremonious  profession  of  oar  regard  for  the  deceased,  bat  with 
am  inward  and  truly  reverential  respect  for  those  virtues  which  adorned  his  char- 
aetar.  We  are  come  hither,  that,  by  paying  this  last  public  tribute  of  friendship 
to  his  memory,  we  may  give  authentic  testimony  of  our  approbation  of  the  many 
moral  virtues  that  shone  forth  in  his  life  and  actions  ;  for  one  of  the  greatest 
encouragements  to  be  good  ourselves,  and  to  promote  goodness  in  others,  is  to 
honor  tluMr  memory  who,  hi  the  general  tenor  of  their  conduct,  paid  a  conseien- 
tious  regard  to  the  law  of  their  Maker,  end  humbly  and  speedily  beeeught  his  par- 
don whenever,  through  human  fraiity',  they  swerved  from  any  part  of  their  duty. 
Besides  these  motives  of  attendance,  common  to  us  all,  we  who  are  joined  to  hiin 
in  the  profession  of  the  same  faith,  are  come  to  suppUctte  for  him  at  the  throne 
of  Mercy,  and  earnestly  to  entreat  the  Divine  goodness,  with  the  same  forvor 
that  the  great  St.  Augustin  did,  at  the  death  of  his  holy  mother,  Monica,  ^at  his 
soul,  without  any  let  or  hinderance,  may  be  instantly  admitted  to  the  joys  of 
Paradise,  and  the  everlasting  possession  of  his  Maker  and  his  Ood.  When,  with 
theae  sentiments,  we  discharge  the  last  funeral  duties  to  departed  Christians, 
we  give  that  evidence  of  our  belief  in  a  future  resurrection,  which  the  great 
Apostle,  St.  Paul,  considers  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  our  following  Christ : 
*  I  would  not  have  you  be  Ignorant,*  says  be  to  his  ignorant  brethren,  *  concerning 
those  who  are  asleep,  that  you  be  not  sad,  as  other  who  have  no  hope ;  for  if  wo 
believe  thst  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so,  them  also  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  will 
God  also  bring  with  him.*  1  Thess.  iv.  If,  according  to  these  words  of  the  Apostle, 
the  very  profession  of  Christianity  docs  not  leave  us  without  some  grounds  of  hope, 
how  much^will  this  hope  be  strengthened,  when  the  profession  of  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  virtues  becoming  so  holy  a  vocation,  or  when  the  Christian,  long  before 
death,  revolving  his  past  years  in  an  bumble  and  penitential  spirit,  implores  a 
God  of  mercy  for  pardon  and  forgiveness  for  the  sins  and  ignorances  of  his 
youth,  and  seeks,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  redeem  by 
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good  works,  bU  past  iniquities.    Tho  motives,  therefore,  of  Christian  confideaee 
the  mutivcs  that  encourage  us  to  hope  for  salvation  to  ourselves  and  for  others, 
are,  in  ihe  6r«t  place,  a  careful  and  religious  practice  of  Christian  viitue,  and,  in 
the  second  pi  ce,  since  we  are  all  more  or  less  liable  to  depart  from  the  perfection 
of  God's  law,  a  timely,  an  humhie,  a  fervent  recourse  to  God's  mercj,  through  the 
means  of  penance  and  repentance.     In  the  first  place,  tbrrefbre,  what  are  those 
virtues,  on  the  practice  of  which  the  hopes  of  oiir  own,  or  of  the  salvation  of 
others,  are  particularly  grounded  t    1  am  enabled,  by  the  express  declaration  of 
Jesus  Chfist  and  uf  his  Apostles,  to  answer  the  que»tion  without  any  difficulty. 
Charily  is  that  virtue  which,  more  than  any  other,  gives  this  comfort  able  assu- 
rance, for  charity  is  the  first  and  greatest  commandment.    *  By  this,*  saye  Jcwm 
Chiist,  *  all  mi*n  shall  know  that  ye  are  my  disciplps,  it  you  love  one  another,' 
and  according  to  the  Apostle,  cbaiity  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.    Besides  these 
and  many  other  testimonies  of  Holy  Writ,  in  commendation  of  the  ezceHeney 
and  prerogatives  of  charity  in  general,  tha^  particular  tprcies  of  it  which  ax- 
tends  our  benevolence  to  our  fellow -creatures,  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  their 
distress,  to  conUe«Cpnd  to  their  petitions,  to  l>e  deaf  to  the  calls  of  our  own  ne- 
cessities that  we  may  remove  the  necessities  of  others,  to  present  their  wants,  to 
sufler  ourselves  to  be  mjured,  rather  than  cause  trouble  and  distress  lo  needy 
families,  I  say,  this  species  of  charity  affords  us  a  sure  and  infallible  assurance 
of  meeting  with  mercy,  and  consequently  of  salvation  heteafter,  ajireeably  to 
those  words  of  Jesus  Chri»t,  *  Blessed  sre  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.*     Ah  !  dear  Christians,  how  amiable  is  viitue,  when  we  behold  it  exer- 
cised ill  these  charitable  employments  !     Can  we  wonder  that  it  should  incline 
the  heart  of  God  to  open  the  treasures  of  his  mercy  on  the  benevolent  man  1    If  be 
will  not  let  even  so  much  as  a  cup  of  water  given  in  his  name,  and  for  his  sake. 
pass  unrewarded,  shall  we  doubt  the  pouring  forth  of  the  richness  of  his  good- 
ness on.  and  of  his   opening  the  glorious  mansions  of  heaven  to.  those  who 
rather  choose  to  forego  tneir  just  rights,  and  deprive  themselves  of  many  com- 
forts  and   enjoyments  of  life,  than   give   pain  or  uneasiness  to   tht-ir  fellofw- 
crcatures;  who,  restraining  themselves  far  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  are 
cautious  not  to  give  the  least  shadow  of  dicqutet  or  discontent  to  others;   who 
wait  not,  but  prevent  the  aolicitationa  of  the  necessitous,  by  timely  ai<d  antici- 
pated relief.     Yes,  Christians,  when  we  see  these  virtues  exercised,  there  we 
nave  a  sure  foundation   for  our  hope  ;  we  have  the  infallible  word  of  Jeans 
Christ  to  rest  our  hope  upon.    If  our  life  be  hpent  in  the  exercise  **f  these  vir- 
tues, we  shall  derive  more  comfort  from  this  remembrance  in  our  la»t  moments^ 
than  from  all  the  splendor  or  profession  of  pleasure  which  our  ambition  and  sen- 
suality can  ever  suggest  to  our  imagination.     Had  the  deceased,  whose  funeral 
rites  we  are  now  going  to  perform,  toiled  in  the  road  of  ambition,  or  devoted  hta 
whole  life  to  the  gratification  of  f^ensunlity,  what  comfort,  or  rather,  what  nn- 
easinoss,  would  he  not  have  felt  on  his  passHge  t<>  eternity  ;  what  wouM  allthooe 
toils  or  sell-indulgences  htve  now  availed  him  1  or  what  hope  wou'd  they  have 
administered  to  his  sorrowing  friends,  of  his  eternal  welfare  1     But  God's  gracioQa 
dispensations,  and  the  docility  of  heart  in  the  deceased  to  the  call  of  God,  have  not 
led  us  in  this  unhsppy  situation.   Witness  of  bii«  active  and  universal  benevolence, 
we  presume  to  remind  the  Divine  f^oodness  of  the  assurance  given  us  by  the  in- 
carnate wisdom,  and  call  with  confidence  upon  God  to  fulfil  hu  promises  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  our  text,  *  God  provideth  for  him  that  showeth  favor  *,  he  re- 
membereth  him  afterward,  and  in  the  time  of  bis  fall  he  shall  find  a  sure 
suy.*" 
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Mutionary  TrtaeU  and  Researches  in  South  Africa ;  including  a  Sketch  of  Sixteen 
Years*  Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  Jjr^,  By  David  LiviN(JsrTONE,*LL.  D^ 
D.  C.  H,  <&o.,  do.    Kew-York  :  Harper  k  Brothers. 

Travis  and  Discoteries  in  North  and  Central  Africa.  Being  a  Journal  •/  ah 
Expedifion  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Britannic  Miuesty's  Goverm- 
ment,  in  the  Years  1849-'66.  By  Hkniiy  Barth,  PI1..D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Ac,  &o* 
K«w-York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

The  subject  of  slavery  has  occupied  a  vary  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  for  about  one  hundred  years* 
In  fact,  from  the  time  of  the  first  introduction  of  African 
slaves  by  the  Dutch,  about  the  year  1620,  there  Jias  been 
more  or  less  clamor  about  them,  and  more  or  less  misplaced 
sympathy  has  been  feit  and  nursed  by  men  and  women  in  our 
country,  for  them  and  their  miscalled  degraded  condition. 
As  the  Dutch  were  once  the  most  active  in  purchasing,  trans- 
porting, and  selling  the  Africans  into  bondage,  it  is  probably  a 
providential  dispensation  the  sending  of  Dr.  Barth  (a  German), 
on  his  expedition  to  open  a  way  for  the  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  sable  sons  of  Africa. 

We  find,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  our  Revolutionary 
struggle,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  embodied  a  clause  in  the  Declara*- 
tion  of  Independence,  setting  forth  that  the  King  of  England,, 
and  his  European  subjects,  had  been  very  active  in  bringing 
Africans  to  America,  and  forcing  them  upon  the  colonies^ 
contrary  to  their  wishes.  The  following  is  the  expunged 
clause  of  the  Declaration  : 

**  He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  mosi 
sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty,  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people,  who  nevey 
offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere, 
or  to  incur  miseralde  death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical  war- 
fare, the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of 
Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should  be  bought 
and  solJ,  he  has  prostituted  bis  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative  at- 
tempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  exf  crable  commerce.  And  that  thb  assemblage 
of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  disUnguished  dye,  he  is  now  inciting  those 
very  people  to  rise  in  arms  amons  us,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty,  of  which  he 
has  deprived  them,  by  murdering  the  people  upon  whom  he  obtruded  them :  thus 
paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against  the  liberties  of  one  people,  with 
crimes  which  be  urges  them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another.** 

That  was  written  eighty-three  years  ago,  and  yet  I  doubt 
if  any  modern  abolitionist  can  produce  anything  stronger  in 
opposition  to  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Those  of  our  Northern, 
saintly  brethren,  who  turn  up  their  sanctimonious  eyes,  and 
raise  their  pure  (?)  hands  with  holy  horror,  at  the  awful  sin  of 
slavery,  and  denounce  eternal  perdition   upon   Southerners, 

VOL.  I. ^NO.  V.  2 
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may  here  see  what  a  Southern  slaveholder  thought  and  wrote 
at  the  inception  of  our  nationality,  eighty-three  years  ago. 

But,  despite  this  severe  rebuke,  despite  the  awful  sin,  and 
the  general  disapprobation  of  this  ^^ piratical  warfare j^^  still 
the  English  and  other  Europeans,  together  with  our  Northern 
compatriots,  carried  on  the  slave-trade  for  thirty-two  years 
longer,  if  no  more,  until  it  was  stopped  by  an  act  of  our  own 
Congress,  at  a  time  when  the  slaveholding  power  of  that  body 
was  largely  in  the  majority. 

But  although  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  the  slave-trade  a  great 
wrong,  and  deplored  its  existence,  still  he  admitted  that  it  was 
no  doubt  permitted  to  go  on,  and  intended  by  the  Almighty 
for  Ihe  piKpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  degraded 
race  to  which  they  belonged.  For  that  great  man  thought 
then  that  things  would  be  so  overruled  that  the  negroes  who 
were  brought  to  America  in  a  state  of  benighted  heathenism, 
would  be  gradually  improved,  educated,  enlightened,  and 
Christianized,  and  then,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  (or  their 
descendants)  would  be  transported  back  to  Africa,  and  through 
their  agency  and  instrumentality  the  Christian  religion,  arts, 
and  literature,  would  be  diffused  throughout  that  dark  and 
idolatrous  land.  This  idea  has  been  so  often  repeated  in  the 
last  few  years  that  it  has  lost  its  freshness,  its  interest,  and 
grandeur ;  but  when  we  look  at  it  calmly  and  seriously  we 
must  acknowledge  its  greatness,  and  that  it  is  evidence  of  a 
far-seeing  mind,  as  well  as  proof  of  his  benignity  and  philan- 
thropy. This  idea  has  been  acted  on  by  philanthropic  slave- 
holders, in  all  the  Southern  States,  for  several  years.  It  is  the 
fundamental  idea  upon  which  rests  and  operates  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  through  whose  agency  thousands  of  negroes,  w^ho 
are  doing  well  here  in  the  Southern  States,  are  torn  away 
from  their  native  country,  friends,  and  kindred,  and  sent  to 
'*  Afric's  burning  sands"  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence. 

At  first  glance  this  scheme  of  Coloqication  seems  so  feasi- 
ble, so  plausible,  so  reliable,  so  good,  so  efficient,  so  perfectly 
certain  of  complete  success,  that  he  who  should  doubt  it  would 
be  anathematized.  But  what  are  the  facts?  What  results 
are  shown  by  figures  ?  and  figures,  we  know,  will  not  lie. 
By  reports  published  to  the  world,  by  friends  and  patrons  of 
this  laudable  undertaking,  we  find  that  money  contributed  for 
purposes  of  its  sustentation  is  squandered,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  by  swindling  officials ;  while  those  who  should  reap  the 
benefits  of  these  misapplied  bounties,  never  enjoy  any  g6od 
from  the  munificence  of  misguided  friends.  We  may  well 
doubt  then,  and  ask.  Is  the  Republic  of  Liberia  doing  any 
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good?  Is  it  really  an  independent  republic?  Is  it  self- 
sustaining  ? 

What  are  the  facts?  Why,  the  enlightened,  the  educated, 
the  converted  and  Christianized  negroes,  who  emigrate  to 
Africa,  soon  forget  their  learning,  soon  apostatize  from  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  soon  lose  the  odor  of  sanctity 
breathed  upon  them  in  America,  turn  again  like  the  dog  to 
his  vomit,  or  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  WE^lIowing  in 
the  mire  ;  turn  again  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  world ; 
succumb  to  the  allurements  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
d^vil ;  throw  aside  Christianity,  and  embrace  Mohammedan- 
ism or  idolatry,  bowing  down  to  stocks  and  stones,  the  work- 
manship of  their  own  hands,  denying  the  Lord  that  bought 
them,  and  putting  him  to  an  open  shame. 

Has  Liberia  done  any  good  ?  Is  it  a  self-sustaining  power  ? 
In  a  land  of  tropical  warmth  and  of  perennial  verdure ;  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  wine  and  oil ;  a  land  where 
corn,  in  all  its  varieties,  abounds  and  flourishes  in  almost  per- 
petual luxuriance— where  the  fig,  the  orange,  the  date,  the 
palm,  the  cocoa,  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  the  bread-fruit-tree, 
together  with  other  nutritious  vegetables,  grow  spontaneously 
and  promiscuously — where  the  cotton  plant,  the  sorghum,  the 
iraphee,  the  rice,  and  other  life-sustaining  and  commercial 
products,  are  found  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hill  sides  ;  a  land 
where  the  fertile  plains  and  boundless  prairies  aflbrd  peren- 
nial  pasturage  for  asses,  horses,  cows,  giraffes,  camels,  rhinos- 
oeri,  elands,  antelopes,  and  elephants  ;  a  land  where  the  Giver 
of  all  good  has  showered  down  blessings  innumerable — and 
yet  with  all  this  boundless  and  ceaseless  supply,  the  poor 
creatures  are  absolutely  needing  bread  and  meat,  and  are  de- 
pendent upon  our  bounty  and  munificence  for  their  daily  food ! 
Surrounded  as  they  arc  with  every  advantage  of  soil,  produc- 
tions, and  climate,  they  are  yet  too  lazy  to  make  the  slightest 
exertion  to  produce  enough  to  live  upon  ;  absolutely  sit  there 
with  their  hands  folded,  and  wait  till  ships  can  traverse  the 
ocean  and  carry  them  something  to  eat.  They  draft  not  only 
on  uSy  but  also  on  the  English  nation  for  subsidies.  So  then, 
I  fear,  that  Liberia  has  done  no  good,  is  doing  no  good,  and 
never  will  do  any. 

If  these  things  occur  in  the  green  tree,  what  may  we  expect 
in  the  dry  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  if  these  negroes  who  are  now 
fresh  from  our  shores,  thoroughly  versed  in  husbandry  and 
various  handicrafts,  are  yet  unwilling  to  put  their  knowledge 
and  skill  to  practical  and  profitable  use, what  maybe  expected 
of  a  succeeding  generation  ?     Is  it  probable  or  presumable  that 
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the  children  will  learn  industry  from  idle,  unthrifty  parents  7 
Will  the  next  generation  improve  upon  the  present  ?  By  no 
means,  but  the  reverse. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  so  much  said,  of  late  years,  about  the 
equality  of  races,  and  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  negroes 
being  as  good  as  those  of  the  whites,  and  only  wanting  culti- 
vation and  development.  The  Colonization  Society  do  not  put 
forward  any  facts  to  prove  this  baseless  assumption.  The  re- 
sults of  upward  of  seventy  years  of  liberty  and  mental  train- 
ing in  sundry  of  the  Northern  States  adduce  no  proof  of  this 
silly  notion.  Dr.  Livingstone  in  one  place  says :  ^'  Their  [the 
Africans']  splendid  physical  development  and  form  of  skull 
show  that,  but  for  the  black  skin  and  woolly  hair,  they  would 
take  rank  among  the  foremost  Europeans."  But,  alas !  he 
wrote  more  than  that.  Only  a  few  pages  further  on,  in  the 
same  volume,  he  utters  the  following,  so  we  may  say :  "  Look 
on  this  picture,  then  on  that"  '*  The  acme  of  respectability 
among  the  Bechuanas  [Africans]  is  the  possession  of  cattle 
and  a  wagon.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  these  latter  re- 
quire frequent  repairs,  none  of  the  Bechuanas  have  ever 
learned  to  mend  them.  Forges  and  tools  have  been  at  their 
service,  and  teachers  willing  to  aid  them,  but,  beyond  putting 
together  a  camp'Stooly  no  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  trades.  They  observe  most  carefully  a 
missionary  at  work  until  they  understand  whether  a  tire  is 
well  welded  or  not,  and  then  pronounce  upon  its  merits  with 
great  emphasis,  but  there  their  ambition  rests  satisfied."  There 
is  the  honest  confession  of  a  friend  of  Africans,  who  ha.<i  spent 
sixteen  years  of  his  life  there  trying  to  teach  them,  and  he  b 
still  there  at  his  useless  work.  Those  who  know  negroes  need 
no  comment  on  the  above  quotation.  It  is  a  fair  portraiture 
of  the  race.  They  are  a  low,  degraded  race ;  they  are  ser- 
vants of  servants,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  slave-trade  has  degraded 
and  brutalized  the  negro  race  in  their  own  country,  and  that 
if  explorations  were  made  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  tribes 
and  nations  would  be  found  who  are  pure  and  sinless  ;  who  in 
their  primal  integrity  are 

"  GuUtlessof  their  country*!  blood/' 

-or  of  enslaving  their  brethren. 

Philanthropists  contend  if  missionaries  could  penetrate  to 
the  retired  haunts,  the  peaceful  shades,  the  lovely  glades,  the 
ravishing  bowers  of  these  blessed  children  of  the  sun,  that 
they  would  find  such  amity,  concord  and  rural  felicity,  aa 
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would  put  even  proud  Albion  to  the  blush  and  make  her  hide 
her  diminished  head.  The  British  Government  has  been  at 
considerable  expense,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  fitting  out 
travellers  and  exploring  parties,  and  establishing  missions  in 
the  very  heart  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  her  mer- 
cantile operations,  opening  outlets  for  her  manufactures,  and 
discovering  some  other  cotton- growing  region;  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave-tradey  and  finding  the 
long  sought  Utopia  which  they  think  is  hidden  there. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  volumes  now  before 
us ;  but  I  must  say,  in  the  outset,  that  neither  Dr.  Livingstone 
nor  Dr.  Barth  has  yet  found  the  happy  land,  although  both 
have  been  in  search  of  it,  in  different  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
for  nearly  twenty  years. 

Dr.  Livingstone  is  a  Scotchman  of  much  learning,  great  phil- 
anthropy, pure  religion,  and  indomitable  energy  and  persever- 
ance. It  is  singular  that  Scotchmen  have  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful travellers  and  explorers  in  Africa.  Dr.  L.  went  to 
Africa  with  much  pleasure  ;  it  was  to  him  a  labor  of  love. 
He  felt  much  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  the  benighted  race, 
and  willingly  embarked  in  his  work  as  a  messenger  and  mis- 
sionary to  thorn.  He  prepared  himself,  first  by  studying  med- 
icine  and  kindred  branches  oT  science,  so  as  to  be  fully  quali- 
fied to  report  on  the  geography,  geology,  fauna  and  flora, 
together  with  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  able  to  cure  thorn  of  "  the  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to." 

He  married,  in  Africa,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Moffat,  who  has  been  a  missionary  there  for  upward  of  forty 
years,  who,  together  with  all  his  family,  is  enlisted,  soul  and 
body,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  natives,  and  feels  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  those  sable  sons  of  Adam.  They  look 
with  favorable  eyes  on  these  people.  They  overlook  numerous 
fiBtults,  sins,  and  errors  ;  they  look  at  the  brightest  side  of  their 
conduct,  and  always  make  the  most  favorable  reports  possible 
of  their  manners,  habits,  customs,  &o. 

Livingstone  traversed  Africa  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  latitude  34^  south,  up  to  Lake  Ngami,  the  Chobe  and 
2kimbesi  rivers,  about  latitude  14^  south,  and  thence 
westward  to  Loanda,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  back  again, 
entirely  across  the  continent,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi 
river  at  Q^uiiimane,  where  it  empties  into  the  Indian  ocean,  or 
from  longitude  12^  west,  to  longitude  37^  west ;  and  all  that 
partly  on  foot  and  partly  on  the  backs  of  oxen,  or  in  a  dugout. 

His  book  b  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  writ- 
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ten,  and  lays  open  to  the  world  a  plain  narrative  of  the  de* 

graded  races  in  that,  heretofore,  unknown  region.     Did  he 
nd  slaves  and  slavery  there?    Yes.     Did  he  find  Utopia? 
No. 

Dr.  Henry  Barth  is  a  learned  German,  who  is  a  votary  of 
science,  a  philanthropist,  and  a  very  resolute,  though  a  very 
mild,  patient  man,  as  the  result  will  show.  But  in  the  books 
now  under  consideration  everything  is  **  toned  down"  as  much 
as  the  "hideous  mien'' of  the  "  monster"  will  admit  of;  hut 
to  a  Southern  reader  some  of  the  trials,  abuses,  and  suffer- 
ings, endured  ty  the  travellers,  make  the  blood  boil. 

Dr.  Barth  was  also  employed  by  the  British  Government, 
and  began  his  travels  at  Tripoli,  in  company  with,  and  under 
the  guidance  of,  a  Mr.  Richardson,  who,  however,  died  in  the 
second  year  of  their  tour.  Another  companion,  Mr  Overweg, 
died  a  short  time  after  Richardson,  which  left  him  there  alone 
in  the  central  part  of  Africa,  not  far  from  Timbuctoo.  He 
travelled  over  a  tract  of  country  of  twenty-four  degrees  ex- 
tent, from  north  to  south,  and  twenty  degrees  from  cast  to 
west  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  continent 

"  Starting  from  Tripoli  in  the  north,  we  proceed  from  the  settlements  of  the 
Arab  and  the  Berber,  the  poor  remnants  <if  ihe  vast  empires  of  the  middle  a^ea, 
into  a  country  dotted  \Mth  splendid  ruins-  from  the  period  of  Roman  d«'mu»ioii, 
through  the  wild  roving  hordes  of  the  Tawarck,  to  the  negro  and  h«]f  negre 
tribes,  and  to  the  very  noider  of  the  South  African  nations.  In  the  region  of 
CentnU  Africa  there  exists  not  one  and  ttie  same  stork  as  in  South  AUica,  but 
the  greatest  diversity  of  tribes,  or  rather  nations,  prevails,  with  idioms  entirely 
distinct  The  great  and  momentous  struggle  between  Islamism  and  Paganifm 
is  here  continually  going  on,  causing  every  day  the  most  painful  resultit,  while 
the  miseries  arising  from  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  are  here  revealed  in  iheir 
most  repulbive  features.**  * 

The  above  epitome  is  taken  from  the  preface,  and  hero  we 
have  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  midst  of  Central 
Africa,  where,  in  some  places,  the  Doctor  says,  he  was  the 
first  white  man  who  had  ever  been  there. 

Throughout  the  large  volumes  of  these  two  travellers,  the 
subject  of  slavery  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  ;  they  deplore 
the  condition  of  the  people  ;  praise  them  for  the  lea5»t  scintil- 
lation of  feeling  or  sentiment  of  religion  or  patriotism,  and  look 
forward  with  hopefulness  to  a  brighter  day  for  **  down-trodden 
Africa."  If  she  is  down-trodden,  it  would  be  well  to  show 
who  is  guilty  of  the  tyranny.  Under  whose  heel  is  she  writh- 
ing? Is  she  subject  to  any  power  of  Europe,  Asia,  or 
America  ?  Have  the  United  States  any  power  or  domioioQ  iu 
Africa  ?     Who  has  vice-royalties  there  ? 

•  Barth,  vol.  I.,  p.  U,  pceCsce. 
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It  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  to  see  how  foolish 
people  will  make  themselves  about  negroes!  Somehow, 
simply  because  they  have  woolly  heads,  black  skins,  and 
blacker  hearts,  they  elicit  more  sympathy  than  any  other  race 
of  people,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  be  "  down-trodden  !'' 
Every  European  government  is  exclaiming,  "  poor  benighted 
Africa ;"  "  poor  oppressed  Africa ;"  "  poor  down-troidden 
Africa  ;"  "  poor  enslaved  Africa  !"  Again,  we  would  ask  these 
sympathizers,  when  was  Africa,  or  when  were  Africans,  in  bet- 
ter condition,  or  more  enlightened,  than  now?  "When  were  they 
celebrated  for  their  enlightenment,  their  arts,  their  sciences, 
their  poets,  orators,  or  divines  ?  Is  she  any  more  of  a  slave- 
market  now  than  she  was  when  Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob  was 
sold  by  his  brothers  to  slave-traders,  who  were  on  their  way 
down  into  Egypt  ?  Has  she  not  been  in  the  slave-trade 
from  the  remotest  antiquity  ?  Can  you  point  to  any  time  in 
history  when  she  did  not  barter  and  sell  and  enslave  her  sons 
and  daughters  either  there,  on  their  native  soil,  or  to  any  out- 
side nation  who  would  t^ke  them  ? 

But  we  wander  from  the  consideration  of  the  volumes  be- 
fore us.  and  will  now  proceed  to  anatomize  them. 

In  the  work  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  word  slave  occurs 
seventy-three  times,without  enumerating  the  synonymous  word 
servantj  which  occurs  almost  as  frequently.  The  word  slave* 
trade  is  mentioned  twenty-two  times,  while  there  are  numer- 
ous other  words  and  modes  of  expression  conveying  the  same 
idea  which  have  not  been  noted.  The  word  slavery  is  repeated 
thirteen  times,  and  slave-market  five  times.  All  these  words 
or  expressions  are  used  in  speaking  of  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  families  and  tribes  where  he  went. 

In  the  same  way  Dr.  Barth  has  used  the  word  slave ,  in  his 
two  volumes,  two  hundred  and  eleven  times  ;  slavery  thirty. 
two  times ;  slave-trade  thirty-three  times ;  slave-kunter  tea 
times  ;  slave-caravan  five  times ;  slave'Village  seven  times. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  quote  from  the  works  of  these  gen- 
tlemen  a  few  passages,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  kind 
of  people  the  Africans  are  at  home,  in  their  own  country  ;  and 
those  who  have  seen  the  negroes  in  America,  where  they  are 
represented  as  groaning  in  their  bondage,  can  compare  and 
contrast  the  two  peoples,  and  judge  which  is  the  bsst,  or 
best  off. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  a 
minister  and  a  missionary,  and  that  he  consequently  preached 
to  the  natives,  and  endeavored  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity.    Here  are  some  remarks  about  one  of  his  disciples  : 
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"  Seohele  continued  to  make  a  congutent  profession  for  about  three  je«ri , 
and  perceiving  at  last  some  of  the  difficulties  of  hia  case,  and  also  feeling  com- 
pasaton  for  the  poor  womeii,  who  were  by  far  the  best  of  oar  scholars,  I  had  no 
desire  that  he  should  be  in  any  hurry  to  laske  a  full  profession  bj  baptism,  aad 
putting  away  all  his  wives  but  one.  His  principal  wife,  too,  was  about  tht 
most  unlikely  subject  in  the  tribe  ever  to  become  anything  else  than  an  out-and- 
out  greasy  disciple  of  the  old  school.  She  has  since  beconte  greatly  altered,  I 
hear,  for  the  better ;  but  again  and  again  have  I  aeen  Seohele  seitd  her  omi  of 
church  to  put  her  gottm  on,  and  away  she  would  go  with  her  lips  shot  ouft»  tim 
▼ery  picture  of  unutterable  disgust  at  his  new-fangled  notions.*'* 

In  the  course  of  the  book  the  Doctor  very  often,  in  speaking 
of  the  women,  call^  them  ladies y  and  this  one  is  a  sample  of 
them.  Another  quotation  illustrative  of  their  misbehavior 
"  in  meeting :" 

••  The  Bakalabarl,  who  live  at  Motlatsa  wells,  have  always  been  tery  friendly 
to'  ua,  and  listen  attentively  to  instruction  conveyed  to  them  in  their  own  tongae. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  give  an  idea  to  a  European  of  the  little  elTect  teaching 
produces,  because  no  one  c&n  realize  the  degradation  to  which  their  minds  havo 
been  sunk  by  centuries  of  barbarism  and  hard  struggling  for  the  necessaries  of 
life :  like  most  others,  they  listen  with  respect  and  attention,  but  when  we  kaeel 
down  and  address  an  unseen  Being,  the  position  and  the  act  often  appear  to 
them  so  ridiculous,  that  they  cannot  refrain  from  bursting  into  uncontrollahU 
laughter.  I  was  once  present  when  a  missionary  attempted  to  sing  amoiif  a 
wild  heathen  tribe  of  Bechuanas,  who  had  no  music  in  their  composition.  Tho 
effect  on  the  risible  faculties  of  the  audience  was  such,  that  the  tears  actoally 
ran  down  their  cheeks.  If  asked,  then,  what  effect  the  preaching  of  the  Gospd 
lutf  atthe  coQunencement  on  such  individuals,  I  am  unable  to  8ay.*'t 

The  reader  might  like  to  hear  more  on  this  subject ;  if  so, 
we  give  the  following : 

'*  At  our  public  religious  services  in  the  Kolla,  the  Makoloto  worren  always 
behaved  with  decorum  from  the  first,  except  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer. 
When  all  knelt  down,  many  of  those  who  had  children,  in  following  the  example 
of  the  rest,  bent  over  their  little  ones  ;  the  children,  in  terror  of  being  crushed 
to  death,  set  up  a  simultaneous  yell,  which  so  tickled  the  whole  assembly,  thero 
was  often  a  subdued  titter»  to  be  turned  into  a  hearty  laugh  as  soon  as  ihej 
heird  Amen.  This  was  not  so  difficult  to  overcome  in  them  as  similar  peccadil- 
loes were,  in  the  case  of  the  women  further  suuth.  Ix>ng  after  we  had  settled 
at  Mabotsa,  when  preaching  on  the  most  solemn  subjects,  a  woman  might  be  ob- 
served to  look  round,  and,  seeing  a  neighbor  seated  on  her  dress,  give  her  a 
hunch  with  the  elbow  to  make  her  move  off;  the  other  would  return  it  with  in- 
terest, and  perhaps  the  remark,  *  Take  the  nasty  thing  away,  will  you  V  Then 
two,  three  or  four  would  be^in  to  hustle  the  first  offenders,  and  the  vun.  to  Mwt^r 
a4  them  all  by  way  of  enforcmg  silence.*  t 

**  They  were  always  very  attentive  to  preaching,  and  Moriantsanc,  in  order,  as 
he  thought,  to  please  me,  on  one  occasion  rose  up  in  the  middle  of  the  disconrse 
and  hurled  his  staff  at  the  heads  of  some  young  fellows  whom  he  saw  working 
with  a  skin  instead  of  listening/'^ 

On  another  occasion  a  party  of  men  who  had  aooompanied 
him  on  his  trip  to  and  from  Loanda,  on  the  coast,  decked 
themselves  in  their  Sunday's  best,  consisting  of  white  shirts 
and  red  caps,  which  the  Doctor  says  gave  them  rather  a  dash^ 

•  Pags  20  t  Pac«  175.  %  Pace  209.  f  Psgs  936. 
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tag  ftppearaooe*-^'  They  trred  to  walk  like  the  soldiers  they 
had  seen  at  Loanda,  and  called  themselves  *  my  braves.' 
During  the  service  they  all  sat  with  their  guns  over  their 
shoulders,  and  excited  the  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
women  and  children."* 

Having  given  some  idea  of  the  state  of  degradation  on  that 
point,  let  u«  now  proceed  to  examine  the  condition  and  status 
of  the  women.  It  is  with  them  in  Africa  as  it  is  in  all  pagan 
countries,  they  are  the  slaves : 

"Their  instrument  of  cnlturo  it  the  hoe,  and  their  chief  laJbm  falls  on  the  female 
fortittn  of  the  community.  In  this  respect  the  BccbQanas  closely  resemble  the 
Caffres.  The  men  engage  in  hunting,  milk  the  oows,  and  have  tlio  entire  control 
of  the  cattle ;  they  prepare  the  skins,  make  the  clothing  [?]  and  in  many  respects 
may  be  considered  a  nation  of  tailors.*'! 

**  As  I  could,  without  much  difficulty,  keep  them  well  supplied  with  meat,  aii4 
wished  iho'n  to  remain,  1  proposed  thai  they  should  bring  ibeir  wives  to  get  a 
fhare,  but  they  remarked  that  the  women  could  always  take  care  of  themselves/*| 

**  The  chief  labor  of  hoeing,  driving  away  birdf ,  reaping,  and  winnowing,  falls 
to  the  willing  arms  of  the  hard-working  women  ;  but  as  the  men,  as  well  astheir 
wives,  as  already  stated,  always  work,  many  have  followed  the  advice  of  the  mir 
•ionaries,  and  now  use  plows  and  oxen  instead  of  hoes.'*^ 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  taken  from  Dr.  Livingstone ;  we 
now  give  some  from  Dr.  Barth,  on  the  same  subject : 

'*  He  was  a  smart  fellow,  of  light  complexion  and  handsome  countenance,  but 
bad  lost  one  eje  in  a  quarrel.  He  was  armed  with  a  long  gun  with  a  good  Eng- 
lish lock,  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  He  had  when  young  seen  the  rais  (Maj. 
Laiag),  at  Tawat,  and  knew  something  about  Euntpeans,  and  chiefly  Englii^hmen. 
Smart  and  active  as  this  fellow  was,  he  was  so  ungallant  as  to  oblige  his  young 
ieaiale  slave,  who  was  at  once  his  mistress,  cook,  and  servant,  to  walk  the  whole 
day  on  foot,  while  be  grnerally  rode.'!! 

**  On  issuing  from  the  gite  of  the  city  of  .A.gades,  I  was  struck  with  the  deso- 
late character  of  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  town,  though  it  was  enlivened  by 
women  and  slaves  going  to  fetch  water  from  the  prinripal  well  (which  is  distant 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  gate),  all  the  water  inside  the  town  being  of  a  bad 
quality  .''f 

♦•  As  for  the  women  of  Tasawa,  their  dress  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  large 
cotton  cloth,  also  of  dark  color,  fastened  under  or  above  the  breasts;  the  only 
ornament  of  the  latter,  in  general  consi'ttinff  of  some  strings  of  gla^s  brads  worn 
ronnd  the  neck.  The  women  are  tolerably  handsome  and  nave  pleasant  features ; 
bat  ihey  are  worn  out  by  excessive  domestic  labor,  and  their  growth  never  attains 
lull  and  vigorous  proportions.  They  do  not  bestow  so  much  care  upon  their  hair 
as  the  Fellani  "•• 

**  A  poor  woman  carrying  a  load  on  her  head  and  leading  a  piir  of  goats,  had 
attaobed  herself  to  our  party  in  Gazawa ;  and  though  she  had  lost  her  goats  in 
the  bustle  of  the  previous  afternoon,  she  continued  her  journey  cheerfully  and 
with  resignation  *'tt 

••When  leaving  the  south  side  of  Kusada,  we  were  joined  by  a  troop  of  women 
Tery  heavily  laden,  each  carrying  on  the  head  from  six  to  ten  enormous  calabashes 
ttled  with  various  articles ;  but  they  did  not  prove  to  be  agreeable  company  ;  for 
not  being  able  to  walk  steadily  for  any  length  of  time  with  their  loads,  they 
•topped  every  few  miimtes,  and  then  went  on  at  a  running  pace  till  they  were 

»  Page  520.  f  Pafr«  1''9.  i  Page  190.  «  Page  220. 
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obligrd  again  to  baft ;  to  that  (hey  came  frequfntly  if-to  colliaiofH  eitb«r  with  mj 
camel  or  with  the  bu>lock.  It  is  really  incredi(»le  what  loads  the  native  women  of 
negro-land  can  carry  on  their  heads,  but  I  think  no  other  tribe  is  equal  in  this 
respect  to  the  Tapua."* 

In  a  graphic  description  of  what  he  saw  in  the  city  of  Eano, 
the  following  is  introduced: 

**  The  matron,  in  a  clean,  black  cotton  gown  ttcund  round  her  vsaUt,  her  liair 
neatly  dressed  in  choknli,  busy  preparing  the  meal  for  her  absent  husband,  M 
spinning  cotlon,  and  at  the  same  time  urgine  the  female  slaves  to  pound  the  com ; 
the  children,  naked  and  merry,  playing  about  in  the  sand,*^  &c.t 

**  The  blacksmith  was  seen  bury  at  his  simple  work,  making  new  hoes  for  the 
approaching  season ;  the  weaver  was  sitting  at  bis  loom  ;  several  were  making 
mats  of  reed  ;  some  women  were  carrying  water  from  the  wells — some  spinning 
or  cleaning  the  cotton,  while  others  pounded  com  for  their  daily  ctmsumplion/*! 

**  The  inhabitants  of  two  or  three  small  hamlets  dragged  on  a  miserable  exist- 
ence  even  during  the  drought  which  at  present  prevailed  ;  and  we  met  a  large 
body  of  women  and  children  who  preferred  fetching  every  night  and  morning 
their  supply  of  this  most  essential  element  from  a  distance  of  several  miles.*'^ 

Extracts  like  these  might  be  continued,  but  these  are  enongh 
to  show  the  condition  of  women  in  Africa;  and  Southern  slave- 
holders have  no  slaves  who  can  at  all  be  compared  with  these. 

We  now  propose  to  give  extracts,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  licentiousness  of  the  people  in  Africa.     Dr.  Barth  says  : 

*'  I  had  also  some  interesting  pagan  instructors,  among  whom  I  will  onlj 
mention  Agid  Burku,  a  very  handsome  youth,  but  who  had  undergone  the  faoni- 
ble  process  of  *  *  *  *  *.  I'he  abolition  of  this  practice  in  the  Mohaa- 
medan  world  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  Christian  governments  and  mi^ 
sioniri«*s,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  unnatural  and  desecrated  state  to  which 
it  reduces  a  human  being,  but  on  account  of  the  dreadful  character  of  ihe  opera- 
tion itself,  which,  in  these  countries  at  least,  is  the  reason  why  scarcely  one  m 
ten  survives  it.  With  extreme  delight  he  dwelt  upon  the  unconstrained  nodiiy 
in  which  bis  countrymen  indulged,  and  with  great  naivcie  described  a  costom  m 
the  pagans,  which  is  identical  wiih  a  custom  of  the  civilized  Europeans,  but  isiB 
abomination  in  the  eyes  of  every  Mohammedan/') 

"The  whole  character  of  these  people  appeared  very  degraded.  They  were 
totally  devoid  of  the  noble  and  manly  appearance  which  the  most  careless 
observer  cannot  fail  to  admire,  even  in  a  Tarki  freebooter ;  and  the  relation  be- 
tween the  sexes  appeared  in  a  worse  light  than  one  would  expect  in  such  a  situ- 
ation as  thii.  However,  we  have  ample  testimony  in  ancient  Arabian  write», 
that  licentious  manners  have  always  prevailed  among  the  Berber  trtl>es  on  the 
frontier  of  the  desert ;  and  we  found  the  same  habits  existing  smonz  the  trib» 
of  the  1'a^ama.  while  not  only  Agades,  but  even  the  little  village  of  TintsUost, 
was  not  without  its  courtesans.  This  is  a  very  disheartening  phenomenon  to 
observe  in  so  small  a  community,  and  in  a  locality  where  nature  would  teem  pecU' 
liarly  favorable  tn  purity  and  simplicity  of  manners  'f 

"  Hanima  spent  his  evenings  with  our  friend  the  Emgedesiye  lady,  and  was 
kind  enough  to  beg  me  to  accompany  him.  This  I  declined,  but  gave  him  a 
small  present  to  take  to  her.  I  had  a  fair  sample  of  the  state  of  morals  in  Aga- 
des the  following  day.  when  five  or  six  girls  and  women  came  to  pay  me  a  visit  in 
our  house,  and  with  much  simplicity  invited  me  to  make  merry  with  them,  ther« 
being  now,  as  they  said,  no  longer  reason  for  reserve.  *  as  the  sultan  was  gone.' 
It  was,  indeed,  raiher  atnuving  to  see  what  conclusions  they  drew  from  tb« 

•  Barth,  vol.  i.,  p.481.  f  Dsrth.vol.  i..  p. 407.  %  B«rth,  vol.  I .  p. 564. 
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motto  *  The  master  is  awaj.*  Two  of  them  were  tolerably  pretty  and  well  formed, 
with  fine  black  hair  hanging  down  in  plait*  or  tressea,  lively  eyes,  and  very  fair 
complexion.  Their  dress  was  decent  and  that  of  one  of  them  even  elegant,  con- 
sisting of  an  uuder  gown  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles,  and  an  upper  one 
drawn  over  the  head,  both  of  white  color,  but,  Ikcir  demeanor  ua*  very  free,  and  I 
too  clearly  understood  the  caution  requisite  in  a  European  who  would  pass 
Ihroogh  these  countries  unharmed  and  respected  by  the  natives,  to  allow  myself 
to  he  tempted  by  these  wantons.  It  would  be  better  for  a  traveller  in  these 
regions,  both  for  his  own  comfort  and  the  respect  ft  It  for  him  by  the  natives,  if 
he  could  lake  his  wife  with  him ;  for  these  eimule  people  do  not  understand 
how  a  man  can  live  without  a  partner.  The  Weslein  Tawarck,  who  in  general 
are  very  rigorous  in  their  manners,  and  quite  unlike  the  Kelowi.  had  notuing  to 
object  against  me  except  my  being  a  bdchelor.  But  as  it  is  difTiculi  to  find  a 
female  companion  for  such  journeys,  and  as  by  marrying  a  native  he  would  expose 
himself  to  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  on  the  score  of  religion,  he  will  do 
best  to  maintain  the  greatest  austerity  of  manner  with  regard  to  the  other  >ox, 
though  he  may  thereby  expose  himself  to  a  good  deal  of  derision  from  sonjc  of  the 
lighter  hearted  natives,  llie  iadies^  (J)  however,  became  so  troublesome,  that  I 
thought  it  beftt  to  remain  at  home  for  a  few  days,  and  was  thus  enabled  at  the 
same  time  to  note  down  the  information  which  I  had  been  able  to  pick  up."* 

**  The  women  (of  Tagama)  not  only  made  the  first  advances,  but,  what  is  worse, 
they  were  oflercd  even  by  the  men,  their  brethren  or  husbsnds.  Even  those 
among  the  men  whose  behavior  was  least  vile  and  revolting,  did  not  cease 
to  urge  us. ..  ."t 

**  Farther  on.  a  dashing  Cyprian,  homeless,  comfortless,  and  childless,  but 
affecting  merriment  or  forcing  a  wanton  laugh,  gaudily  ornamented  with  numer- 
ous strings  of  beads  round  hfr  neck,  her  hair  fancifully  dressed  and  bound  with  a 
diadem,  her  gown  of  various  colors,  loosely  fastened  under  her  breasts,  and  trail- 
ing in  the  sand.  '*t 


ART.  m.-THE  AHCHITE  WAK  OF  TEXAS. 

Texas  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  wars.  She  has  had 
her  Fredonian  war;  her  Revolutionary  war  with  Mexico  ;  her 
Indian  war,  yet  unfinished,  with  Comanches,  Wacoes  and 
other  roving  tribes ;  the  rebellion  at  Nacogdoches  ;  and  among 
her  many  conflicts  an  Archive  war,  which  deserves  a  place  in 
the  annals  of  those  times  when  she  flourished  as  an  Independent 
Bepublic. 

The  Archive  war  commenced  in  March,  A.  D.  1842,  at  the 
city  of  Austin,  then,  as  now,  the  seat  of  government.  The 
Archives  of  the  Republic  were  there  deposited.  Among  them 
were  all  the  land  titles,  including  ancient  grants  emanating 
from  viceroys  of  Spain  in  a  past  century ;  there,  too,  were 
treaties  of  amity  between  Texas  and  the  European  powers 
—England,  France  and  Belgium  ;  there,  also,  were  the  tat- 
tered banners  of  Santa  Anna's  proud  battalions  of  Matamoras 
and  Tamaulipas,  borne  as  honorable  trophies  by  the  victorious 
Texans  from  the  glorious  fleld  of  San  Jacinto ;  there  was  the 

•  B&rtb,ToL  I,  p.  86?*  t  Barth,To!.  f,p.4C&  %  Barth|Vol.  i,  p.  417. 
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great  seal  of  the  Republic  and  its  great  standard,  with  the 
Lone  Star  on  the  tricolor,  adopted  as  the  significant  emhlem 
of  a  separate  nationality. 

Austin,  at  that  time,  was  on  the  extreme  frontier's  verge. 
To  the  north  by  Waco,  there  were  no  settlements  excepting 
those  at  the  falls  of  the  Brazos,  until  the  valley  of  Red  River 
was  reached.  The  country  in  that  direction,  and  westward 
by  San  Antonio  to  the  Rio  Grande,  was  in  possession  of  the 
Indians,  and  they  were  all  hostile.  The  seat  of  government, 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  President  Lamar,  who  con- 
templated waging  a  vigorous  warfare  against  the  Indians,  and 
pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress,  was  located  at  Austin,  with  a 
view  to  extend  the  frontier  and  give  it  additional  protection. 
The  place  was  then  exposed  to  sodden  incursions  from  the 
Mexican  orlndian  enemy  ;  but  the  Texans  loved  danger,  and 
the  first  settlers  of  Austin  and  vicinity  gladly  took  their  posi- 
tion, expecting  conflicts  with  the  common  foe.  After  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Mexico,  too  weak  to  regain  Texas,  and 
too  proud  to  acknowledge  her  independence,  maintained  an 
attitude  of  sullen  hostility,  menacing  invasion  and  carrying  on 
a  predatory  warfare. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  A.  D.  1842,  Gren.  Vasque?,  with  a 
Mexican  force  of  about  seven  hundred  men,  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, appeared  before  San  Antonio  and  demanded  its  sur- 
render. The  Texan  force,  under  Col.  Jack  Hays,  mustering 
but  little  more  than  one  hundred  men,  after  a  consultation, 
Concluded  to  evacuate  the  place,  and  retired  upon  the  Gnada- 
loupe.  The  Mexicans  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  dis- 
played their  national  flag  from  the  church. 

When  the  news  reached  Austin  by  express,  that  San  Ante- 
nio  was  in  possession  of  the  Mexicans,  tren.  Houston,  who 
succeeded  Gen.  Lamar  as  President,  was  absent,  but  several 
of  his  cabinet  officers  were  there.  Col.  Geo.  W.  Hockley,  a 
veteran  officer  of  San  Jacinto,  was  then  Secretary  at  War  and 
Marine.  It  was  commonly  understood  and  expected  that  the 
capital  would  be  attacked,  and  immediate  preparations  were 
made  for  its  defence.  By  a  skillful  and  rapid  detour^  the 
Mexican  general,  crossing  the  river  above  town,  might  have 
advanced  on  the  city  and  taken  up  a  commanding  position 
near  the  old  capitol.  Knowing  their  exposed  situation,  the 
citizens  voluntarily  assembled  and  prepared  for  defence  with 
such  slight  means  as  they  possessed.  There  was  a  rough 
stockade  around  the  old  capitol,  which  had  been  built  to  aflbrd 
a  rallying  point  for  resistance  in  case  of  sudden  attack,  until 
the  common  foe  could  be  repelled.     At  the  arsenal  there  were 
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a  number  of  pieoes  of  artillery  and  sufficient  ammunition, 
and  in  the  city  some  stands  of  muskets. 

At  a  public  meeting  hastily  assembled »  Col.  Wm.  N.  Caz- 
neau  was  elected  by  common  consent  commander  of  the  city 
in  case  of  attack,  and  Col.  Thos.  Wm.  Ward  (an  experienced 
artillerist,  distinguished  at  the  siege  of  Bexar,  where  he  lost 
his  leg)  was  in  the  same  manner  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  ordnance,  and  various  duties  were  assigned  to  other 
persons.  It  being  anticipated  that  the  enemy  designed  to 
make  an  attack  on  Austin,  expresst^  were  dispatched  to  the 
citizens  of  Bastrop  and  to  Col.  Henry  Jones,  then  commanding 
the  regiment  comprising  Travis  and  Bastrop  counties.  Col. 
Jones  was  the  same  who  led  with  signal  bravery  the  right 
wing  of  the  Texans  at  the  battle  of  Plum  Creek,  where  the 
Comanches  met  such  a  disastrous  defeat — a  prompt,  expe- 
rienced, chivalrous  officer,  possessing  both  military  and  civic 
ability.  Meanwhile,  measures  went  forward  for  defending  the 
city.  The  ammunition  was  removed  to  the  magazine  in  the 
old  stockade,  and  cannon  planted  at  some  of  its  angles.  The 
•*  Twin  Sisters,"  those  celebrated  pieces  of  artillery  that  per- 
formed such  a  noble  part  at  San  Jacinto,  were  placed  in  position 
on  the  hill  at  the  President's  house,  to  command  the  approaches 
by  the  fords  of  the  Colorado  immediately  above  and  below 
town.  "  El  Dragon,"  a  double  fortified  brass  twelve-pounder, 
captured  from  l^e  Mexicans,  was  planted  near  where  the  new 
oapitol  now  stands,  to  guard  the  approach  from  the  west  and 
mountains.  These  dispositions  appear  to  have  been  made 
with  good  military  judgment  A  company  of  volunteers  was 
organized  by  Capt.  Geo.  M.  Dolson,  one  of  Deaf  Smith's 
rangers,  and  then  captain  of  minute-men.  Ho  was  a  gallant 
and  efficient  commander.  In  leading  his  men  into  action 
against  the  Comanches  near  Austin,  he  was  shot  through  the 
body.  The  Indians  were  defeated,  and  the  gallant  captain 
recovered  from  a  wound  nearly  fatal.  Captain  J.  M.  Daniels, 
who  was  by  the  side  of  Dolson  in  this  action,  and  had  high 
reputation  as  an  officer,  now  commanded  the  Travis  Guards, 
a  volunteer  independent  corps.  Both  these  companies,  with 
full  ranks,  reported  themselves  under  arms  ready  for  action, 
and  were  stationed  at  suitable  posts.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant publio  records  were  then  placed  in  chests  and  buried 
in  the  ground  for  safety. 

On  the  next  morning  Col.  Jones  arrived  early  in  town,  and 
80on  after  him  th^  Bastrop  troops,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Wallace, 
Captain  Bartlett  Sims  and  Captain  Gillespie,  together  with 
Gen.  Burleson,  came  in,  and  promptly  took  part  in  the  meas- 
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ures  for  defending  the  city.  The-  troops  were  then  ordered  to 
parade,  and  were  reviewed  by  Gren.  Barleson  and  Col.  Jones, 
and  found  to  muster  more  than  four  hundred  men. 

On  the  next  day  the  Bastrop  troops,  with  Gen.  Barleson, 
marched  on  San  Antonio,  and  the  defence  of  the  city  was 
intrusted  to  the  volunteer  companies  of  Captains  Doison  and 
Daniels,  numbering  about  two  hundred  men.  Thus  stood 
matters  at  the  capital.  The  Secretary  at  War  and  Marine 
and  other  government  officers  all  concurring  in  the  measures 
for  defending  the  city.  In  a  few  days  news  arrived  that  the 
Mexican  army  had  evacuated  San  Antonio  and  were  retreat- 
ing rapidly  toward  the  Bio  G-rande. 

On  the  reception  of  this  intelligence,  Col.  Hockley,  as  Ser- 
geant-at-War,  posted  an  order  stating  that  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  Q-en.  Vasques  was  a  ruse  de  guerre^  and  there  being 
no  further  necessity  in  his  opinion  for  the  troops  to  continue  in 
active  service,  the  companies  at  Austin  were  required  to  dis- 
band, and  deliver  up  their  arms  to  the  proper  government  offi- 
cers. The  issuance  of  this  order  caused  much  excitement 
among  the  citizens.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  subsequent 
events  proved  the  correctness  of  this  conjecture.  A  public 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called,  at  which  a  committee  of 
safety  and  vigilanoe  was  appoioted,  and  resolutions  passed,  in- 
dicating explicitly  a  determination  to  resist  the  anticipated 
executive  order  for  the  removal  of  the  archives. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Col.  Hockley 
and  request  him  to  rescind  his  obnoxious  order,  but  he  declined 
to  do  it.  Col.  Jones  then  established  his  headquarters  at  an 
office  adjacent  to  Maj.  Bullock's  hotel,  and  re-organized  his 
regimental  staff — ^the  writer  being  attached  to  it.  Capt  Dol- 
son's  company  changed  its  position  and  took  post  on  the  road 
from  Austin  to  Bastrop,  on  the  east  of  the  city,  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  the  archives  in  that  direction,  and  the  committee 
of  safety  and  vigilance  gave  orders  that  no  wagons  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  downward,  without  inspection,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  public  records  clandes- 
tinely. 

As  anticipated,  the  president  issued  an  order  dated  March 
10th,  1842,  directing  the  removal  of  the  archives  to  the  city 
of  Houston,  and  requiring  the  various  civil  officers  of  govern- 
ment to  proceed  there  'forthwith.  He  based  this  order  on  a 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  which  provided  that 
'*  the  president  and  heads  of  departments  shall  keep  their  offi- 
ces at  the  seat  of  government,  unless  removed  by  the  permis- 
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sion  of  Congress,  or  unless,  in  cases  of  emergency  in  time  of 
war,  the  public  interest  may  require  their  removal." 

The  president,  in  his  constraction  of  the  constitution,  and 
in  his  views  of  the  public  interest  in  the  alleged  emergency, 
was  supported  by  his  cabinet,  an  able  one,  and  by  a  strong 
party  in  the  republic. 

On  our  side  it  was  asserted  that  no  emergency  requiring 
the  removal  existed,  and  we  contended  that  we  had  the  right 
to  judge  what  the  public  interest  required  at  the  crisis.  It 
was  thought  that  a  removal  of  the  government  officers  and 
archives  would  be  giving  too  great  encouragement  to  the  enemy, 
and  might  be  considered  an  admission  of  weakness  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare.  On  this  point  we  were  at 
issue  with  the  president,  but  unanimous  in  maintaining  our 
position  at  every  hazard.  The  officers  at  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments were  notified  that  any  effort  to  remove  the  archives, 
would  be  resisted  by  an  armed  force.  Under  orders  from  Col. 
Jones,  his  staff  officers  took  possession  of  the  quartermaster's 
department,  the  arsenal,  the  cannon  and  ammunition  of  the 
government,  to  be  used  in  defence  of  our  position.  The  cabinet 
officers  of  the  president,  and  the  clerks  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, then  withdrew  from  the  city  and  repaired  to  Houston. 
Col.  Ward,  however,  remained  at  the  land  office.  One  of  the 
department  chief  clerks,  on  his  departure,  privately  took  with 
him  in  his  pocket  the  great  seal  of  the  republic,  and  it  served 
afterward  to  authenticate  the  proclamations  and  other  execu- 
tive documents  during  the  term  of  Gen.  Houston's  administra- 
tion.  Thus,  the  city  and  archives  remained  in  possession  of 
the  citizens,  who  had  assumed  their  position  in  defiance  of  the 
executive ;  but  pledging  themselves,  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
to  the  public,  that  they  would  preserve  the  public  records  from 
injury  by  the  enemy.  The  measures  adopted,  to  prevent  any 
removal  of  the  archives,  were  effectual  and  stringent.  Among' 
many  other  orders  issued,  the  following  may  give  an  idea  of 
the  proceedings.    (See  Yoakum's  History  of  Texas.) 

"  Regimental  Ordcrs,  Mareh  19/A,  1842. 
«*  Ms.  George  Noessel  : 

**  Sir  :  In  pursuance  with  orders  from  headquaners,  dated  18th  inst ,  you  are 
hereby  ordered  to  stop  any  wagon  running  down  the  ri^er,  except  those  under  a 
French  passport. 

**  You  will  examine  all  trunks,  unless  the  teamster  will  swear  that  he  saw  the 
same  loaded,  or  the  contents  of  the  same,  die. 

"  W.  S.  Wallace,  LieiUenant- Colonel 

*'Ath  Regiment  Texa$  MilUia.'* 

Mens.  De  Saligny,  the  French  Minister,  was  then  removing 
his  official  archives. 
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During  the  time  that  an  attack  was  expected  on  Austio,  the 
French  national  flag  was  hoisted  on  his  residence.  After  the 
adoption  of  these  measures,  no  immediate  efforts  were  made 
by  the  government  oiEcers  to  remove  the  archives. 

The  people  of  Bastrop  county  at  a  public  meeting  passed 
resolutions  sustaining  the  action  of  the  citizens  of  Travis 
county,  and  it  was  understood  that  they  were  likewise  sns* 
tained  by  a  majority  of  Fayette  county. 

Dudng  the  remainder  of  the  spring  and  summer,  the  number 
of  citizens  in  Austin  diminished  rapidly ;  the  business  of  the 
place  having  almost  entirely  ceased.  Criminating  and  re- 
criminating messages  passed  between  the  executive  at  Houston 
and  the  colonel  commanding  at  Austin.  By  the  president  we 
were  viewed  as  disorganizers  in  a  state  of  sedition ;  and  it  was 
said  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  send  the  militia  of  Wash* 
ington  and  Montgomery,  then  the  mammoth  county  of  the 
republic,  to  Apstin,  and  take  away  the  archives  by  force. 
On  our  side,  we  answered  the  reported  menace  with  defianoe, 
and  reiterated  that  tlie  archives  were  in  a  secure  position,  and 
that  the  exeeutiveand  his  officers  might  remain  in  safety  at 
the  scat  of  government,  relying  confidently  on  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  the  people. 

The  Indians,  whose  depredations  had  never  ceased,  still 
continued  during  the  summer  to  prowl  around  the  city.  Judge 
Jaynes  and  another  man  at  his  residence  north  of  Austin, 
were  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians  who  came  to  his  house, 
pretending  to  be  friendly.  An  infant  in  the  arms  of  its 
mother,  who  first  suspected  that  the  Indians  were  hostile,  was 
severely  wounded  by  an  arrow,  as  she  retreated  within  the 
house.  The  judge's  son,  a  young  lad,  was  seized  as  a  prisoner, 
placed  on  horseback  behind  a  chief,  and  the  party  then  rode 
off.  The  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  men  were  interred  in  one 
grave,  in  the  public  cemetery.  More  than  three  years  elapsed 
before  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  youth  was  known.  It  was 
then  stated  by  Jim  Shaw,  the  Delaware  interpreter,  that  after 
remaining  some  time  with  the  Comanches,  the  lad  took  a  fine 
horse  at  night  and  fled  from  their  camp ;  but  no  traces  of  him 
were  ever  discovered,  and  it  was  supposed  that,  becoming  be- 
wildered, ho  perished  in  the  prairies.  Capt  Dolson,  still  in 
command  of  his  company,  which  was  always  prepared  for  ac- 
tion, while  riding  with  a  friend,  Mr.  James,  of  Bexar,  fell 
into  an  ambuscade  at  Barton's  Spring,  and  both  were  killed 
and  scalped  by  either  Mexicans  or  Indians.  His  comrades  at 
arms  buried  him  and  his  friend  together,  with  military  cere- 
mony, in  a  double  grave.     On  the  5  th  of  September,  John  A. 
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F.  Gravis,  and  two  sons  of  Capt.  J.  M.  Harsell,  with  two 
other  men,  while  returning  from  Brushy  to  Austin,  with  a  wagon 
load  of  corn,  were  attacked  by  Indians  near  the  large  oak-tree 
several  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  two  of  the  number  were 
killed  and  scalped.  The  bodies  were  brought  to  the  city  and 
interred  in  the  cemetery,  together,  on  the  east  of  the  town. 
Thus,  in  a  short  period,  in  that  **  city  of  the  dead,"  we  made 
three  double  graves. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1842,  Gen.  Wool,  with  a  force 
of  about  twelve  hundred  Mexicans,  having  advanced  by  a  new 
made  trail,  entered  San  Antonio  suddenly  at  daybreak ;  met 
with  but  slight  resistance ;  and,  after  a  capitulation  agreed 
upon,  received  the  surrender  of  its  citizens  a^  prisoners-of-war. 
Among  those  who  thus  capitulated  were  Judge  Hutchinson, 
presiding  in  the  district  court,  and  all  the  lawyers  in  attend- 
ance. This  second  capture  of  Bexar  caused  some  excitement 
at  Austin.  Spies  were  detached  toward  San  Antonio  to  give 
notice  of  the  enemy's  advance,  if  he  should  march  on  Austin. 
The  land-office,  which  nominally  remained  open  until  this  time, 
was  closed  by  proclamation  issued  by  the  commissioner.  Col. 
Ward.  It  was  then  deemed  advisable  by  the  committee  of 
safety  that  the  land  office  records,  being  the  most  important 
archives,  should  be  removed  to  some  other  place,  as  it  was 
again  expected  that  an  attack  would  be  made  on  the  capital ; 
the  number  of  men  there  having  decreased  to  almost  a  skeleton 
company.  Some  suggested  Bastrop  as  a  suitable  place,  and 
others  Brushy.  The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office : 

"Austin,  September 23,  1842. 
•*  Thomas  Wm.  Wabd,  E«q.  : 

**  Sis  :  The  committee  of  safety  having  prepared  wagons  to  take  the  archives 
of  the  government  to  a  place  which  they  deem  safe  from  encroachments  of  the 
enemy,  should  it  approach  this  city,  are  now  ready  to  commence  the  removal  of 
them  to  that  jdace.  "  Your  obedient  servants, 

**  Samuel  Wuitjno,  Chairman, 
JamksWsbb,  Joseph  Lei, 

Eugene  C.  Kelly,  A.  D.  Coombs, 

Wm.  N.  Cazneau." 

Meanwhile  (xeneral  Wool  and  his  force  retreated  from  San 
Antonio,  carrying  with  him,  in  his  train  of  prisoners,  both  the 
Bench  and  Bar.  The  apparent  imminent  clanger  which 
threatened  the  capital,  was  removed  by  the  enemy's  retreat. 
The  citizens,  always  reluctant  to  permit  the  removal  of  the 
archives,  then  declined  furnishing  any  aid  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  records  remained  as  they  were,  under  the  control  oif 
the  committee  of  safety. 

VOL.   I. NO.    V.  3 
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During  the  fall  and  winter  the  Indians  oontinned  their 
predatory  depredations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Mr. 
White,  who,  with  his  family,  resided  near  the  Spioewood 
Spring,  then  emphatically  the  outside  settler,  was  surrounded 
by  Indians  while  he  was  hunting  near  home.  Being  a  bold, 
experienced  frontier  man,  when  the  Indians  made  their  ap- 
pearance, he  took  to  a  tree,  and  discharged  his  rifle  with  effect 
His  fire  was  answered  by  the  Indians,  one  of  their  balls  out- 
ting  his  shot  pouch,  and  causing  his  bullets  to  drop  on  the 
ground.  Being  thus  in  his  enemies'  power,  they  killed  him  by 
their  second  fire.  From  the  signs  discovered  on  the  Indian 
trail,  where  they  retreated,  it  was  believed  that  one  of  their 
party  died,  from  the  wound  given  him  by  Mr.  White. 

In  a  short  time  after  this  occurrence,  a  party  of  Coman- 
ches,  led  by  a  chief,  bearing  on  his  head  a  war-dress  of  buffalo 
horns,  and  blowing  a  whistle  furiously,  passed  near  tiie  French 
minister's  house,  and,  charging  down  the  hill,  dashed  along  in 
the  direction  of  Judge  Luckett's  plantation.  A  little  son  of 
the  judge's,  with  some  young  negroes,  was  playing  on  the 
prairie,  outside  the  yard  fence,  as  the  Indians  rode  among 
them.  The  lady  of  the  judge,  discovering  her  son's  danger, 
seized  a  rifle  and  rushed  to  the  rescue,  heroically  presenting 
the  gun  toward  the  nearest  Indians,  who  ceased  to  advance 
at  this  bold  demonstration.  But  they  had  already  shot  her  son 
with  an  arrow,  and  he  reached  his  mother's  arms  with  the  fatal 
shaft  fastened  in  his  body  ;  borne  bleeding  to  the  house,  he  sur- 
vived but  a  few  hours.  The  Indians  withdrew,  having  taken 
prisoner  a  little  negro-boy,  who  was  subsequently  recovered 
when  peace  was  made  with  the  various  tribes.  Such  fre- 
quent depredations  would  not  have  been  committed  had  the 
officers  of  government  continued  to  reside  at  the  capital.  But 
their  removal,  and  the  consequent  decrease  of  population,  pre- 
vented a  sufficient  ranging  force  from  being  kept  on  service  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

On  the  I5th  of  November,  1842,  Congress  was  convened 
by  the  president,  at  Washington  on  the  Brazos,  to  which 
place  the  heads  of  departments  and  other  civil  ofiicers,  re- 
moved from  the  city  of  Houston,  and  there,  during  the  pres- 
ident's term  of  office,  the  seat  of  government,  de  facto,  con- 
tinued. In  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  that  time,  it  was 
common  to  date  official  papers  at  Washington  on  the  JSrazos^ 
in  contradistinction  to  Washington  on  the  Potomac,  the  scat 
of  government,  de  facto  and  de  Jure,  of  our  then  trusty  and 
well-beloved  ally,  the  United  States. 

At  this  time  the  government  was  seriously  embarrassed  in 
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its  peouniary  affairs ;  its  credit  was  low,  and  the  treasury 
exhausted.  The  departments  were  destitute  of  stationery. 
To  renaedy  this  want,  General  Houston  dispatched  a  worthy 
officer  to  Austin,  to  procure  a  supply  of  stationery  for  the  use 
of  the  departments  and  Congress.  The  committee  of  safety 
declined  permitting  its  removal,  and  transmitted  a  verbal  mes- 
sage, stating  that  all  the  archives,  stationery,  &c.,  were  at  the 
president's  service,  if  he  would  return,  with  his  officers,  to 
Austin. 

In  a  short  time  after  this  occurrence,  Q-eneral  Houston 
issued  a  secret  order  to  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Smith,  of  Burleson 
county,  a  popular  frontier  officer  and  celebrated  Indian  fighter, 
authorizing  him  to  raise  a  body  of  men,  privately,  and,  pro- 
ceeding  to  Austin,  remove  thence  th^  land-office  and 
other  most  important  records,  to  Washington  on  the  Brazos, 
where  Congress  would  be  in  session.  Under  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  making  preparations  to  hold  a  council  with  the 
Indians,  prior  to  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  (a  favorite 
scheme  of  Gen.  Houst^Du's),  Colonel  Smith  assembled  a  body 
of  men,  and,  with  Colonel  Eli  Chandler,  another  celebrated 
frontier  Indian  fighter,  who  joined  him  with  a  detachment 
from  Robertson  county,  the  party  proceeded,  in  the  latter  part 
of  December,  with  two  wagons,  to  Austin.  Their  movements 
were  so  successfully  conducted,  that  they  arrived  at  the  city 
before  any  intelligence  of  their  advance.  The  few  remaining 
citizens  of  the  place  were  surprised,  one  morning,  at  seeing 
the  wagons,  and  Colonel  Smith's  company  of  armed  men,  in 
front  of  the  land-office.  Having  loaded  their  wagons  with 
the  records,  they  took  up  the  line  of  march  on  the  road  to 
Brushy,  intending  to  go  by  the  Yeguas  to  Washington.  There 
were  at  the  time  so  few  men  in  the  city,  that  no  effectual 
resistance  could  be  offered  to  Colonel  Smith's  proceedings. 
The  handful  of  men,  however,  residing  in  town,  loaded, 
with  canister  shot,  a  large  mounted  bretss  howitzer,  which 
usually  stood  in  front  of  their  headquarters,  at  the  hotel.  This 
piece  was  discharged  at  the  party  of  Smith,  as  they  moved 
slowly  up  Congress  avenue,  toward  Brushy.  Some  shots 
penetrated  the  buildings  of  the  land-office,  but  most  of  thera 
fell  among  the  men  and  wagons,  without  doing  any  execution. 
Colonel  Smith  continued  his  march,  and  encamped  that  night 
on  Brushy. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  wagons  at  Austin,  expresses  had  been 
started  by  the  citizens  to  the  settlements  below  town,  and  to 
Bastrop  county,  to  give  the  alarm,  and  request  assistance. 
The  small  body  of  men  there,  having  procured  horses  and  at- 
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tached  them  to  the  howitzer,  expecting  reinforcements,  started 
with  their  flying  artillery  to  overtake  Colonel  Smith,  on 
Brushy.  J.  W.  Nowlan,  now  no  more,  a  generous  and  gallant 
son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  others,  acting  as  oflficers,  arrived 
with  the  howitzer  on  Brushy  soon  after  night.  Passing  Col- 
onel Smith's  camp,  they  took  up  a  position  in  his  advance  on 
the  road  which  the  wagons  would  take  in  the  morning. 

The  plan  of  action  was,  to  discharge  the  howitzer  first  at 
the  oxen,  thus  to  disable  the  wagons,  and  then  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  archives  fey  force,  with  or  without  bloodshed,  as 
circumstances  might  require.  All  night  long  the  force  at  the 
howitzer  camp  was  increased  by  squads  of  men,  well  armed, 
dropping  in  from  the  settlements  below  Austin  and  from  Bas- 
trop county,  some  on  foot,  and  some  mounted,  until,  by  day- 
light, they  mustered  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Col. 
Smith's  force  amounted  to  some  thirty  men.  In  the  morning 
a  parley  was  held  by  the  commanders  of  the  respective  foroes, 
and  argument  and  remonstrance  urged  against  the  removal  of 
the  archives,  in  conformity  with  the  executive  order.  The 
suflFerings  and  privations  endured  by  the  citizens  of  Austin 
and  the  adjacent  frontier,  in  consequence  of  its  abandonment 
by  the  president — the  law  on  the  side  of  the  archive  men,  as 
they  believed — their  means  of  defending  the  city  successfully 
against  the  public  enemy — were  all  urged  against  the  clan- 
•destine  procedure  of  the  executive — while  the  ofiioers  and 
men  of  each  camp  freely  conferred  together.  Finally,  the 
design  of  resisting  by  force,  as  an  ultimatum^  any  further  re- 
moval of  the  records,  was  announced.  Col.  Smith  and  his 
command  seeing  themselves  so  far  outnumbered,  and  influ- 
enced probably  by  the  appeals  made  to  their  sense  of  justice, 
concluded  not  to  attempt  any  further  removal  of  the  records, 
and  they  were  then  taken  possession  of  by  the  party  from 
Austin.  A  dinner  was  tendered  to  Col.  Smith's  command,  if 
they  chose  to  return  with  the  wagons  ;  but  this  was  declined, 
and  he  retired  with  his  company,  excepting  the  wagoners, 
on  the  Brazos.  The  wagoners  then  reversed  their  route,  and 
returned  with  the  howitzer  party  to  Austin^  where  they  were 
hospitably  entertained.  The  records  were  removed  from  the 
wagons,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  citizens  of  the  place, 
amid  much  rejoicing. 

Intelligence  of  this  failure  to  remove  the  archives  was  re- 
ceived at  Washington  on  the  Brazos^  where  Congress  vras 
then  in  session,  with  different  feelings  by  the  different  parties 
— ^by  the  friends  of  the  administration  with  chagrin,  by  the 
opposition  with  joy.     The  counties  of  Travis  and  Bastrop 
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were  then  ably  represented  in  the  national  councils.  In  the 
senate,  that  most  accomplished  jurist  and  statesman,  the  late 
Judge  James  Webb,  represented  the  two  counties,  composing 
a  senatorial  district.  In  the  lower  house,  Travis  county  was 
represented  by  the  then  Colonel,  now  Q-eneral  Wm.  N.  Cazneaui 
and  Bastrop  by  Col.  John  Caldwell,  both  eminently  distin 
guished  for  their  success  as  parliamentary  tacticians  and 
leaders.  All  efforts  to  procure  an  act  of  Congress,  changing 
the  seat  of  government  from  Austin,  or  authorizing  the  re- 
moval of  the  government  ofScars  therefrom,  failed  at  this  and 
each  subsequent  session.  Thus  affairs  stood  for  several  years. 
Texas  presenting  the  anomalous  spectacle  of  a  nation  having 
its  public  archives  at  the  legal  seat  of  government,  Austin,  on 
the  Colorado,  while  the  president  administered  the  executive 
department  at  Washington,  on  the  Brazos. 

When  the  joint  resolution,  providing  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  had  passed.  President  Jones,  elect- 
ed to  succeed  G-en.  Houston,  convoked  the  convention  for 
framing  a  State  constitution,  at  Austin,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1845,  removed  there  with  the  government  officers.  The 
archives  were  then  delivered  into  the  possession  of  the  presi- 
'  dent.  On  examination,  after  breaking  the  seal  of  Travis 
county,  affixed  to  the  various  boxes,  for  precaution,  by  the 
Austin  committee  of  safety,  all  the  land  titles  and  all  the 
archives  were  duly  found  correct,  without  loss  or  injury. 
Thus  the  heavy  clouds,  which  had  so  long  lowered  over  the 
destiny  of  Austin,  the  beautiful  **  City  of  the  Hills,"  were 
dispelled.  The  proximate  restUt  of  the  measures  taken  to  re- 
sist the  removal  of  the  archives  from  that  place,  was  to  draw 
back  to  it,  after  a  long  absence,  all  the  government  officers — 
the  remote  one,  its  permanent  location  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. And  here  we  conclude  our  sketch  of  one  important 
act  in  that  interesting  political  drama^  which  Texas  perform- 
ed during  her  independence  as  a  republic. 

H.    J     1. 
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ART.  IV.-THE  MISSISSIPPI: 

ITS  BARS  AND  OBSTfiUCTIONS,  ITS  OUTLETS,  AND  THE  MEAim  OP  PRO* 
TECrriNG  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  OK  ITS  PASSAGE  TO 
THE  SEA. 

[The  following  original  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Cartwright,  and  is  con- 
tribated  to  onr  pages  by  requeet,  after  having  been  read  to  a  select  company  at  tiie 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  few  evenings  since.  It  has  been  published  in  no  othcflr 
form,  and  will  certainly  prove  very  interesting  to  onr  readers  everywhere,  as  Dr. 
Oartwrighfs  writings  invariably  have  proved  in  the  past. — Ed.] 

There  is  so  much  to  do  in  this  world,  and  so  little  time 
to  do  it,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  upon  the  crude 
ideas  of  a  writer  or  speaker,  on  a  subject  entirely  out  of  the 
range  of  his  experience  and  studies.  Merchants  and  men  of 
business  have  scarcely  time  to  weigh  the  ideas  and  examine 
into  the  clashing  opinions  of  experienced  engineers,  pilots, 
towboat  companies,  and  U.  S.  coast  surveyors,  on  the  subject 
of  the  obstructions  at  the  outlets  of  the  Mississippi,  their  cause, 
and  the  best  means  of  preventing  them  from  being  obstacles  , 
in  the  way  of  commerce.  If  they  wanted  to  know  anything 
particular  about  calomel  or  quinine,  or  any  other  product  of 
chemistry  used  in  medical  practice,  they  would  hear  a  physi- 
cian very  attentively,  but  would  be  likely  to  listen  to  nothing 
he  might  say  on  the  subject  of  the  bars  at  the  Balize,  or  turn  on 
their  heel  to  come  and  hear  him.  They  ought  to  remember, 
however,  that  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  calomel, 
quinine,  and  even  the  science  of  chemistry  itself,  were  un- 
known to  physicians,  but  there  never  was  a  time  since  the  ex- 
istence of  medicine  as  a  science,  that  medical  geography  and 
topography  did  not  constitute  an  essential  part  of  their 
studies.  Medical  geography  is  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  planet,  called  the  earth.  Its  end  is  to  make  man  a 
cosmopolite,  to  confer  on  him  the  power  of  making  any  part  of 
it  his  dwelling-place,  and  the  ruler  of  everything  around  him, 
and  to  enable  him,  under  all  circumstances  of  season  and  cli- 
mate, to  enjoy  health  and  long  life.  Hippocrates,  400  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  made  it  obligatory  upon  his  disciples 
to  study  medical  geography  as  an  essential  part  of  their  edu- 
cation; besides  this,  for  each  one  to  make  himself  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  his  particular  locality  before 
he  presumed  to  exercise  the  healing  art ;  and  furthermore  de- 
clared that,  without  that  local  knowledge,  no  physician,  ho'w- 
ever  learned  in  other  respects,  was  qualified  to  treat  diseases, 
because  they  varied  with  the  locality. 
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Commeroial  geography  describes  the  transit  routes  by  land 
and  water,  which  exchangeable  oomrnodities  pursue.  SDme  of 
these  lines  of  trade  affect  the  health  of  the  country  they  pass 
through,  making  it  sickly  or  healthy,  and  fall  within  the  prov- 
ince of  medical  geography.  The  merchant  and  mariner,  the 
civil  engineer,  the  land  and  scacoast  surveyor,  the  geologist 
and  natural  historian,  have  all  written  important  chapters  in 
the  great  book  of  medical  geography,  which  is  translated  and 
therein  recorded.  It  had  long  been  ascertained  by  observation 
that  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  tide  water  was  un- 
healthy, but  the  observers  did  not  know  why,  nor  could  the 
geologists,  natural  historians,  hydrographers,  civil  engineers,  or 
coast  surveyors,  tell  the  cause  of  it,  or  point  out  the  measures 
necessary  to  make  it  healthy.  That  eminent  physician,  Dr. 
Samuel  Mitchell,  in  his  Outlines  on  Medical  Geography^ 
not  only  solved  the  problem,but  went  further,  and  pointed  out 
the  means  which  would  convert  the  Atlantic  coast  into  a 
healthy  country,  and  at  the  same  time  enrich  the  land.  It 
was  simply  to  scatter  lime  or  shells,  or  anything  containing 
lime,  over  the  surface  of  the  sickly  district,  which,  he  had  pre- 
viously ascertained  from  geologists,  contained  a  deficiency  of 
calcareous  earth,  and  too  large  a  proportion  of  argil  and  silica. 
.This  was  supposed  to  be  a  mere  theory  of  his,  and  very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  it  at  the  time.  It  was,  however,  no  theory 
at  all,  but  important  truths  which  he  had  learned  from  study- 
ing the  writers  on  medical  geography,  particularly  those  of 
England. 

Mitchell's  Outlines  on  Medical  Geography  was  published 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  yet  so  slow  is  the  progress  of 
truth,  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  Atlantic  coast  have  only  re- 
cently  began  to  lime  their  lands,  and  to  learn  from  experience 
.  that  it  not  only  adds  greatly  to  their  fertility,  but  is  banishing 
the  ague  and  fever.  Those  who  do  not  agree  with  Prot 
Agassiz,  that  plants  and  animals  are  indigenous  to  certain 
zones,  cannot  deny  the  remarkable  influence  of  locality  upon 
them.  Diseases  are  no  less  influenced  than  plants  and  ani- 
mals by  local  causes,  as  Hippocrates  and  the  older  physicians, 
down  to  that  eminent  geographer  and  natural  historian  Lin- 
naeus, long  ago  proved,  and  the  British  physicians  since  dem- 
onstrated, by  their  experience  in  the  distant  colonies.  The 
small-pox  is  seldom  fatal  in  Oxfordshire,  or  indeed  in  any  of  the 
country  between  the  German  ocean  and  the  hills  which  sep- 
arate  the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  while  it  is  a  most  deadly 
ailment  in  the  fenny  districts  of  England,  or  wherever  the  at- 
mosphere is  vitiated  from  any  local  cause,  or  is  too  cold  or  too 
hot,  too  wet  or  too  dry. 
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If  medicine  in  America  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and 
holds  douhtful  straggle  with  empiricism,  it  is  more  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  medical  geography  and  topography  than  to  any  other 
cause.     The  closer  the  imitation  of  the  hospital  practice  of 
London  or  Paris,  the  less  successful  the  American  wiysician  is 
likely  to  he,  especially  with  females,  who   are   more  under 
local  influences  than  the  sterner  sex.     They  are  not  the  same 
beings  in  European  hospitals  which  they  are  in  American 
households.     Hence  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  all  those 
local  causes  which  influence  the  health,  or  fill  the  air  with 
those  mysterious  influences  which  unnerve  the  arm  of  man, 
or  cause  the  rose  and  the  lily  to  fade  on  the  cheek  of  woman. 
Among  the   greatest  of  these   is   the  obstruction  of  water- 
courses, large  and  small,  from  the  kit<3hen-gutter  to  the  out- 
lets of  the  Mississippi.     The  obstructions  at  the  passes  of  the 
Mississippi  are  not  without  but  immediately  within  the  prov- 
ince  of  medical  geography  and  topography,  more   especially 
within  that,  than  within  any  other  department  of  knowledge. 
Yet  it  seems  to  be  the  only  department  of  knowledge  which 
has  not  been  called  into  requisition,  consulted,  or  heard  upon 
the  subject.     For  twenty  years  the  Federal  government  has 
been  making  large  appropriations  to  remove  the  obstructions 
at  the  passes,  which  have  been  expended  in  the  pursuit  of  a. 
short-sighted  theory,  without  making  any  progress  whatever 
in  the  intended  improvement.     But  the  damages- done  to  the 
public  treasury  in  throwing  away  money  to  no  purpose,  are 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  damages  done  \jo  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  New-Orleans,  indirectly,  by  the  action  of  the 
Federal  authority.     They  promised  to  open  a  channel  eigh- 
teen feet  deep,  and  to  keep  it  open.     Encouraged  by  this  delu- 
sive promise,  the  merchants  put  ships  of  larger  size  on  the  line 
of  trade  to  New-Orleans  than  those  formerly  in  that  trade.  . 
The    difficulty   which   these  larger  ships  lately  encountered 
at  the  bars,  created  a  panic  among  nearly  all  classes  at  home 
and  abroad,  highly   unfavorable  to  the   reputation   of  New- 
Orleans  as  a  shipping  port,  as  it  led  to  a  very  general  belief 
that  the  obstructions  in  the  outlets  of  the  Mississippi  were 
greater  than  they  ever  had  been,  and  were  on  the  increase: 
whereas,  the  truth  is,  they  are  about  the  same  that  they  have 
been  for  the  last  hundred  and  forty  years,  varying  a  foot  or 
two,  sometimes  more,  with  the  winds  and  tides,  the  opening  of  new 
passes  and  the  filling  up  of  old  ones.     A  very  short  time  after 
the  committee  sent  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  ascer- 
tain   the  depth  of  water  on  the  bars,  made  their  report,  a 
change  of  wind    enabled  thirty-three   square-rigged  vessels, 
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detained  there,  to  get  to  sea,  and  about  twenty  others  outside 
of  the  bars  to  come  in.     For  a  month  or  more,  property,  esti- 
mated by  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  be 
worth  a  sum,  which  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  would  repre- 
sent the   interest    at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,   had  been 
unable  to  get  to  sea  in  consequence  of  the   bars  at  the 
outlets  of  the  Mississippi  River.     The  committee  say,  that 
**  the  spectacle  which  presented  itself  to  them  at  the  bar,  gave 
rise  to  grave  apprehensions  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to   retain   the   trade  of  New-Orleans,  and    maintain  its 
position  as  the  greatest  exporting  city  of  the  Union,  unless 
some  measure  of  relief  is  speedily  granted  ;  nor  are  the  move- 
ments going  on  around  us  calculated  to  allay  those  fears. 
Already  rival  cities,  taking  advantage  of  our  misfortune,  are 
putting  forth  their  claims  to  a  share  of  the  trade  which  has 
heretofore  been  ours,  and  which  will  soon  seek  other  chan- 
nels unless  those  obstructions  are  removed."     **  Not  only  the 
mercantile  and  trading  community  generally,  but  the  under- 
writers at  home  and  abroad,  whose  risks  are  rendered  doubly 
hazardous  by  these  impediments  to  navigation  and  the  conse- 
quent extraordinary  exertions  necessary  in  dragging  ships  over 
the  bar,   and  the  Northern  and  Eastern   ship-owners,  whose 
property  is  rendered  unproductive  for  the  time,  and  worn  and 
torn  to  no  purpose,  are  all  deeply  interested  in  the  removal  of 
the  evils  complained  of ;  but  tliey  trust  that  enough  has  been 
said  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  people  gener- 
ally on  the  subject  to  come  forward  as  one  man,  and  memorial- 
ize the  Greneral  Government  on  the  subject  of  these  obstruc- 
tions to  our  navigation,  and  to  call  upon  it  for  an  appropria" 
iion  to  relieve  us  at  once  and  permanently.'^    Alas  !  the  com- 
mittee  ask   for  a  thing   which    the  General  Government  for 
twenty  years,  under  different  administrations,  have  been  try- 
ing to  give,  but  have  failed  to  give,  and  will  continue  to  fail 
to  give,  until,  like  the  government  of  England,  it  avails  itself 
of  the  truths  contained  in  medical  geography.     Guided  by  the 
light  of  those  troths,  the  General  Government  will  soon  be 
enabled  to  give,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  a  channel  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  levee  in  front  of  New- Orleans,  for 
ships  drawing  twenty-three  feet  water. 

I  came  here  to-night  to  draw  up  a  few  of  these  truths  out  of 
tiie  well  of  medical  geography,  where  they  lie  concealed  from 
all  but  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  governments.  If  I 
fail  to  show  them  it  will  be  my  fault — not  because  they  do 
not  exist,  but  because  of  my  feebleness  to  hold  them  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  every  one  can  see  them.     Indeed,  I  do  not 
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expect  to  make  them  palpable  and  self-evident  to  all,  but  I  do 
expeet  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  the  vision  of  a  few 
of  the  long-sighted  scientific  men  around  me.  To  tJiem  I  say, 
that  one  of  the  first  of  these  truths  of  medical  geography  de- 
clsures  that  the  obstructions  at  the  outlets  of  Uie  Mississippi 
are  not  fluvial  but  marine  ;  not  from  fluvial  action,  but  from 
marine  action — not  of  ihe  river,  but  of  the  sea.  The  Missis- 
sippi happening  to  be  a  large  sedimentary  river,  forming  bars 
wherever  its  current  is  obstructed,  has  led  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal belief  that  the  bars  at  its  outlets  into  the  Gulf,  are 
formed  by  a  similar  fluvial  action  as  the  bars  in  any  other  part 
of  its'  long  course.  The  bars  at  its  outlets  into  the  Gulf  arc 
supposed  to  be  formed  by  tlic  turbid  stream  dropping  its  sed- 
iment at  the  points  where  it  meets  the  salt  water.  And  I 
must  confess  that  I  partook  of  this  opinion,  until  I  carried  the 
facts  furnished  by  the  topography  of  the  Mississippi  at  its 
various  embouchures,  into  the  light  of  medical  geography  and 
examined  them.  Medical  geography  discloses  the  faot^  that 
all  rivers  entering  the  sea  at  an  open  or  exposed  sitnation, 
have  bars  across  their  mouths. 

This  is  so  important  a  fact  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  that 
its  causes  have  been  inquired  into ;  because  its  effects  upon 
these  rivers  flowing  through  a  low  country,  or  with  low  gTx>unds 
near  them,  have  ever  been  more  or  less  prejudicial  to  health. 
The  cause  of  the  obstructions  in  the  mouths  of  all  rivers,  en- 
tering the  sea  in  an  exposed  locality,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  sea  in  a  rage  beats  upon  any  exposed  part  of  the  coast, 
with  a  dynamic  force  of  from  one  to  five  tons  to  the  square 
foot.  It  matters  not  much  where  the  gale  or  storm  rages; 
whether  near  the  coast,  or  hundreds  of  miles  out  at  sea,  the 
waves  raised  by  the  storm  or  gale  will  make  for  the  coast 
with  a  speed  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  waves  (which  are  generally 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length  and 
from  a  yard  and  a  half  to  eight  yards  in  height)  and  impinge 
against  it  with  a  percussive  power  of  a  ton  or  more  on  the 
square  foot.  Shells,  sand,  sea  weeds,  alluvial  deposits,  and  all 
oUier  materials  in  the  sea,  from  its  surface  to  its  very  bottom 
(which  a  force  of  some  tons  to  the  square  foot  can  move),  arc 
thus  liable  to  be  impinged  into  the  very  mouths  of  all  rivers 
open  to  the  action  of  the  sea  waves.  It  is  not  only  on  the 
surface,  but  in  the  centre  and  down  to  the  very  bottom,  that 
the  force  of  the  sea  wave  is  exerted.  And  hence  the  muddy, 
gravelly,  or  moveable  silicious  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
itself,  may  be  taken  up  by  the  storm  waves  and  cast  upon  the 
shoro,  cr  into  the  mouths  of  all  rivers  open  to  their  action.    A 
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stonn  from  one  point  will  bring  into  the  mouths  of  the  exposed 
Tivers  one  kind  of  sediment,  and  from  another  point  of  the 
compass,  a  different  kind  of  sediment  entirely — provided  the 
river  enters  the  sea  at  a  point  so  exposed  as  to  be  lashed  by  the 
waves  of  gales  and  storms  arising  in  more  quarters  than  one. 
The  winds  in  a  storm  blow  at  the  speed  of  about  eighty 
miles  an  hour,  and  exert  a  force  of  some  eighty  pounds  on  the 
square  foot.  The  speed  and  force  of  what  is  called  a  hurri- 
cane, cannot  be  well  estimated,  but  are  greater  than  those  of  a 
storm.  The  wind,  in  what  is  called  a  whole  gale^  has  been 
demonstrated  to  move  at  the  speed  of  a  mile  a  minute,  and 
that  of  a  fresh  breeze  at  half  a  mile  a  minute.  All  promon- 
tories or  tongues  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea  are  beat  upon 
hy  both  the  stronger  kind  of  winds  and  waves.  The  Missis- 
sippi river  enters  the  sea  by  various  channels  through  a  tongue 
of  land  projecting  far  out  into  the  sea.  The  channels  that 
are  most  exposed  to  the  stronger  winds  and  the  waves  are  so 
obstructed  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  Southwest  Pass  and  Pass  a  L'Outre,  running  in  opposite 
directions,  the  one  to  the  southwest  and  the  other  to  the  north- 
east, are  less  exposed  than  any  other  in.the  semicircle  facing  the 
open  Gulf,  and  are  the  only  two  passes  where  ships  can  enter. 
If  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  river  were  as  clear  and  as  free 
from  sedimentary  matter  as  that  of  Lake  Superior,  its  outlets 
into  the  Gulf  would  be  no  less  obstructed  than  they  now  are  ; 
because  medical  geography  gives  no  instance  of  a  single  river, 
large  or  small,  turbid  or  clear,  entering  the  sea  at  an  exposed 
part  of  the  coast,  whose  mouth  is  not  obstructed  with  sea 
drift  of 'some  kind  or  other,  sand,  shells,  or  mud.  It  is  a  most 
fortunate  thing  that  the  Mississippi  river  is  a  turbid  stream  and 
throws  such  a  large  quantity  of  soft  unctuous  matter  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  because  that  soft,  unctuous  matter,  out- 
cropping other  kinds  of  sea-drift,  is  washed  back  again  into 
the  outlet  of  the  river,  constituting  bars  so  soft  that  ships  can 
plough  through  three  or  four  feet  thickness  of  it.  It  keeps 
out  much  of  a  harder  species  of  drift  that  would  be  washed 
in  from  the  sea,  if  the  soft  sea-drift,  in  the  shape  of  Mississippi 
mud,  had  not  already  been  thrown  into  the  Gulf  by  the  action 
of  the  river.  When  the  river  is  in  full  flood,  it  carries  so  much 
sedimentary  matter  out  into  the  Gulf,  several  miles  beyond 
the  bars,  that  any  gale  or  storm  on  the  Gulf,  sending  its  waves 
in  the  direction  of  any  particular  outlet,  beats  the  river  silt 
back  again,  and  causes  huge  mud  lumps  to  rise  in  or  near  that 
particular  outlet  almost  in  a  single  night,  greatly  to  the  per- 
plexity  of  the  engineers  to  explain.     They  would  find  no 
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difficulty  in  the  explanation  if  the  lumps  consisted  of  sand  or 
shells.  Thus,  after  Captain  Talcott,  in  1839,  had  spent  krge 
sums  in  dredging  the  Southwest  Pass,  a  storm  came  and  put 
more  mud  in  the  Pass  than  twice  that  which  he  had  taken 
out.  Next,  the  towboat  companies  made  a  contract  with 
the  Government  to  clear  out  the  passes  to  a  certain  depth, 
which  they  did  by  harrowing  and  dragging  the  bottoms.  They 
received  their  pay  just  before  another  heavy  gale  came  to  fill 
them  up  again.  Next  in  order,  Messrs.  Craig  &  Righter  took 
a  contract  under  the  Government  for  keeping  open  an  eigh- 
teen foot  channel.  The  contract  was  taken  in  1856,  five  years 
after  Charles  Ellet,  civil  engineer,  had  made  his  report  to  the 
War  Department,  "  On  the  Bars  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi  River j^^  in  which  he  clearly  demonstrated,  from  actual 
observations  made  on  the  spot,  that  "  the  current  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi sweeps  over  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  passes, 
many  miles  out  into  the  Gulf,  with  a  velocity  almost  undi- 
minished by  its  contact  with  the  waters  of  the  Gulf.  He 
proved  that  the  river  wator  does  not  mix  suddenly  with  the 
sea  water,  but  rises  upon  it,  floats  over  it,  and  rushes  far  out 
into  the  Gulf  on  the  top  of  the  denser  sea  water  by  which  it 
is  buoyed  up." 

"  I  tested  this,"  says  Mr.  Ellet,  "  repeatedly,  and  found 
uniformly  a  column  of  fresh  water,  nearly  seven  feet  deep,  in 
the  Gulf,  entirely  outside  of  land,  and  salt  water  at  a  depth  of 
eight  feet  below  the  surface."  **  The  fresh  water  is  lighter 
than  sea  water,  and  floats  upon.it  as  oil  on  water.  There  is 
no  sudden  union,  or  consequent  precipitation.  There  is  no 
sudden  destruction  of  velocity,  or  consequent  deposite  of  sus- 
pended silt."  The  government  contractors,  however,  went  to 
work  to  restore  a  velocity  which  had  never  been  lost,  and  to 
prevent  the  river  from  dropping  its  sediment  on  the  bars,  as  it 
passed  over  them,  a  thing  which  it  never  did,  and  never  can 
do,  while  it  maintains  the  velocity  it  is  known  to  have  in  pass- 
ing over  the  bars — a  speed  of  three  miles  at  top,  and  nearly 
two  miles  at  bottom  ;  yet  the  idea  that  it  does  drop  its  sedi- 
ment  in  passing  over  the  bars,  had  got  so  firmly  fixed  in  the 
heads  of  the  governmental  authorities,  and  the  contractors  un- 
der them,  that  truth  has  not  yet  grown  quite  strong  enough  to 
bear  it  out.  Indeed,  it  has  not  got  entirely  out  of  the  head  of 
Mr.  Ellet  himself.  He  demonstrated  that  the  sediment  was 
not  dropped  while  the  water  was  passing  over  the  bars,  but,  as 
a  layer  of  sediment  was  found  on  the  bars  very  much  like  flu- 
vial sediment,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  fluvial 
sediment  brought  back  by  an  undertow,  or  refluent  current. 
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An  auger  had  been  thrust  through  the  bank  of  sediment  by  the 
United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  it  was  found  to  consist 
of  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  strata,  bearing  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  they  came  from  different  quarters  of  the  Gulf,  and 
were  not  dropped  by  the  upper  current,  or  the  under  tow ;  yet 
these  facts  were  disregarded,  and.  the  system  of  piling,  by  pat- 
ented Meig  dams  and  jetties,  was  adopted  by  the  contractors, 
because  such  a  system  had  succeeded  admirably  on  the  Clyde. 
If  medical  geography  had  been  consulted,  it  would  have  told 
why  the  Meig  dams  succeeded  on  the  Clyde,  and  utterly  failed 
on  the  Mississippi — as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel.  After 
the  failure  of  the  piling,  or  Meig  dams,  the  contractors 
resorted  to  sub-marine  blasting.  This  succeeded  so  well 
that  it  opened  a  temporary  channel,  which,  in  the  inter- 
val between  gales,  actually  measured  eighteen  feet  in  depth ; 
and  the  same  contractors  lately  published  a  card  that  they 
are  ready  to  make  an  eighteen  feet  channel  again,  as 
cheaply  as  any  one  else.  This  they  may  be  able  to  do, 
but  what  useful  purpose  can  it  serve  to  the  commerce  of 
New-Orleans,  to  open  a  channel  which  will  let  ships  in 
drawing  eighteen  feet  water,  and  that  may  be  closed  up 
before  they  get  out,  retaining  them  there  with  cargoes 
worth  five  millions,  or  more,  on  the  bars  for  weeks  in 
succession  ?  It  will  do  harm,  instead  of  good.  But  is  there 
no  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  Yes.  The  wounds  inflicted  on  the 
commerce  of  New-Orleans  can  be  healed,  by  a  balm  extracted 
from  the  time-honored,  but  neglected,  science  of  medical  geog. 
raphy.  That  science  declares  that  an  estuary,  inlet,  or  arm 
of  the  sea,  sheltered  from  the  silt  and  drift,  shells  and  sand, 
riding  on  the  storm  waves,  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  em- 
bouchure of  a  river,  or  an  outlet  of  a  river,  aspiring  to  the 
dignity  of  having  a  shipping  port  on  its  banks.  Medical  ge- 
ography proves  that  any  river,  or  outlet  of  any  river,  which 
reaches  the  sea  indirectly,  through  an  estuary,  frith,  loch,  bay, 
or  sound,  will  not  be  stopped  up— but  will  wash  out,  if  it  has 
a  current  sufficiently  strong  to  scour  its  own  bottom.  The 
Clyde  enters  a  frith,  or  estuary,  but  it  was  too  much  diflfused 
to  have  a  sufficient  current  to  scour  its  channel.  The  Meig 
dams  and  jetties,  by  confining  its  waters  in  a  narrow  passway, 
gave  its  current  the  requisite  velocity  to  carry  out  it^  own  sed- 
iment, but  if  it  had  opened  in  any  such  exposed  place  as  the 
passes  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Meig  dams  and  jetties  would 
have  been  of  no  avail  in  preventing  the  channel  from  being 
choked  up  by  the  drift  thrown  into  it  by  the  tidal  waves.  It 
is  very  probable  that  some  of  the  silt  found  on  the  bar  of  the 
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Southwest  Passi  wad  thrown  into  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  by  the 
Rio  G-rande ;  and  that  the  Northeast  Pass  is,  in  part,  blocked 
up  with  sediment  from  the  Alabama  river. 

The  Rio  Grande,  although  a  great  river,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, enters  the  Qulf  at  an  exposed  point,  and  although  it  is 
not  a  sedimentary  stream,  its  mouth  is  muoh  more  obstructed 
than  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi.  The  greatest  depth  of 
water  on  the  bar  being  five  feet  only  at  flood  tide.  All  tlie 
great  shipping  ports  in  the  whole  world,  with  the  exception  of 
New-Orleans,  on  rivers  at  all,  are  on  the  banks  of  such  rivers 
alone,  which  enter  the  sea  indirectly,  through  an  estuary,  bay, 
or  sound  of  some  kind  or  other,  protecting  their  mouths  from 
being  obstructed  by  sea-drift.  London,  on  the  Thames; 
Liverpool,  on  the  Mersey;  Canton, on  the  Pekiang;  Savannah, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  its  mouth  protected  by  an  estu- 
ary, and  the  estuary  itself  protected  by  Tybee  Island ;  Baltimore 
on  the  Patapsco ;  Charleston,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers  ;  Norfolk,  on  the  James ;  Alexandria  and  Wash- 
ington, on  the  Potomac ;  Mobile,  on  the  Alabama ;  Pensacola, 
on  the  mouth  of  the  Escambia  ;  Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware, 
and  New-York,  on  the  Hudson,  are  familiar  instances.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  New- York,  an  ugly  lump  of  sand, 
more  difficult  to  account  for  than  the  mud  lumps  at  the  passes 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  has  lately  begun  to  rise  up  on  the  south 
side  of  the  main  channel  of  the  harbor,  and  is  making  such 
rapid  progress  every  year,  as  to  threaten,  ere  long,  to  convert 
that  great  emporium  of  foreign  commerce  into  an  inland 
town.  Special  commissioners  on  the  harbor  encroachment 
have  been  appointed,  and  Lieutenant  Bache,  superintendent 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  has  been  called  on  by  the  city 
authorities  to  investigate  its  causes.  But  whether  New-Y^ork 
be  shut  out  from  the  sea  or  not,  New-Orleans  requires  larger 
ships  than  those  which  can  come  in  at  the  passes,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  growing  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Small  carriers  are  only  profitable  on  short  voyages.  Large 
carriers  are  demanded  for  long  voyages,  as  has  been  proved 
by  the  experience  of  England  in  her  trade  to  India,  and  her 
distant  colonies. 

The  Mississippi  river,  like  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile,  enters  the 
sea  at  an  exposed  locality,  and  will  not  admit  that  large  class 
of  ships,  called  East-Indiamen.  It,  however,  admits  vessels 
of  much  larger  size  than  either  the  Ganges  or  the  Nile. 
When  the  English  took  possession  of  India,  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  Ganges  was  mostly  carried  on  by  caravans.  The 
English  discovered,  however,  a  neglected  bayou  of  that  great 
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river,  which,  instead  of  flowing  into  the  sea  in  an  exposed 
situation,  directed  its  course  into  the  head  of  an  estuary,  call- 
ed Hoc^hly  bay.  This  bay  contained  three  islands,  so  situated 
as  to  protect  it  against  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  They  named  these  islands  Brunswicki 
Princes,  and  Olive.  They  explored  the  channel  of  the  bay, 
and  found  four  fathoms  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  bayou  in  it. 
They  ascended  the  bayou,  finding  twenty-three  feet  water,  till 
they  got  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  where  was  a 
small  village  of  fishermen's  huts.  There  they  built  Fort  Wil- 
liam, and  founded  that  great  city  of  palaces  called  Oalcutta, 
which  has  at  present  thrice  the  population  of  New-Orleans. 
It  was  founded  in  1717.  St.  Petersburgh  and  New-Orleans 
were  founded  at  or  about  the  same  time.  The  triplets  were 
all  born  in  a  swamp,  but  with  the  silver  spoon  of  commerce  in 
their  mouths.  Their  cradle  was  a  levee.  It  leaked,  kept  them 
wet,  and  made  them  sickly.  Medical  geography  was  called  into 
requisition  to  nurse  St.  Petersburgh  and  Calcutta,  and  to  keep 
the  cradle  dry.  They  became  healthy,  and  grew  astonishingly. 
New-Orleans  is  still  lying  in  her  wet  cradle,  is  sickly  and  stinted 
in  her  growth.  More  than  half  the  trade  which  belongs  to  her  has 
gone  to  New- York,  because  the  great  river  she  lies  on  is  obstruct- 
ed at  its  mouth.  The  Granges  is  obstructed  at  its  mouth,  yet 
Calcutta  gets  all  the  trade  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Granges  by  means  of  a  bayou  called  the  Hooghly.  New-Or- 
leans could  have  a  similar  bayou,  which  would  not  only  make 
her  dry  and  healthy,  but  give  her  the  whole  trade  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley.  All  the  countries  on  the  outlets  of  the  Gan- 
ges, except  the  bayou  Hooghly,  are  given  up  to  wild  beasts, 
and  are  called  the  Sunderbunds;  while  that  on  the  bayou  is 
densely  populated,  containing  several  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Above  the  bayou  the  GFaiiges  is  also  densely  populated,  but 
all  below  where  the  bayou  is  given  off,  is  a  miserable  irre- 
claimable jungle  or  swamp,  although  the  lands  are  actually 
as  high  as  the  bayou  lands.  The  medical  geographers,  who 
accompanied  the  army  of  the  East  India  Company  the-  last 
century,  explain  the  matter  very  satisfactorily.  From  them 
we  learn  that  the  bottom  of  all  the  eight  mouths  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  all  its  bayous,  except  the  Hooghly,  spring  or  rise  be- 
fore they  enter  the  sea,  and  that  the  land  itself  rises  or  springs 
near  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Hence  they  say  that  the  rain 
water  cannot  run  off  fast  enough.  The  rains  begin  in  July 
and  end  in  October ;  but  it  is  not  until  some  time  in  the 
month  of  December  that  the  water  can  run  off,  but  overflows 
the  country  from  five  to  twenty  or  more  feet  deep,   and  a 
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handred  miles  in  width.  They  say  if  it  were  not  for  tiiis 
elevation  of  the  water-courses  at  their  mouths,  the  rain  water 
and  the  floods  in  the  Granges  would  immediately  find  their 
way  into  the  sea,  and  leave  the  oountry  dry,  because  the  land 
is  a  little  higher  than  the  sea.  The  bottom  of  the  bayoa 
Hooghly,  however,  not  rising,  but  sinking  deeper  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  estuary,  into  which  it  falls,  readily  carries 
all  the  rain  water  off,  and  also  that  which  is  poured  into  it 
from  the  swollen  Ganges. 

The  bottom  or  bed  of  the  Mississippi  is  about  eighty  feet 
higher  at  its  outlet  into  the  Gulf,  than  it  is  in  any  other  part 
of  its  channel,  from  Baton  Rouge  down.  Allowing  three  and  a 
half  inches  per  mile  fall,  still  it  is  eighty  feet  higher  at  its 
mouth  than  at  Baton  Rouge.  The  whole  lower  stem  of  the  river 
would  be  overflowed  as  deep  as  the  Sunderbunds,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  levees.  But  if  its  channel  were  unobstructed  at  its 
mouth,  there  would  be  no  use  for  levees  at  all,  and  ships  of 
the  largest  size  would  come  up  to  New-Orleans.  At  its  out- 
lets at  the  Balize,  there  is  a  power  at  work  in  making  and 
preserving  a  dam  across  its  various  mouths  or  passes,  as  they 
are  called,  eighty  feet  high,  that  is,  eighty  feet  above  its  bed 
or  bottom,  and  over  this  dam  ships,  drawing  eighteen  feet 
water,  are  sometimes  dragged,  by  scraping  away  the  upper 
crust  of  the  dam. 

It  is  in  vain  to  call  on  the  Government  to  remove  the  dam, 
and  keep  the  passage  clear.  No  power  on  earth  can  do  it.  It 
is  beyond  the  power  of  man  or  any  government  on  earth  to 
prevent  the  percussive  force  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  estima- 
ted at  from  one  to  five  tons  to  the  square  foot,  from  speedily 
rebuilding  the  dam,  if  it  could  be  removed  by  human  power. 

But  where  is  the  necessity  of  contending  against  such  a 
power  ?  Is  there  no  estuary  in  the  vicinity  of  New-Orleans, 
like  that  of  the  Hooghly  estuary,  into  which  a  bayou  or  a 
new  pass  or  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  could  be  made  to  flow — 
and  where  there  would  be  no  sea  waves  to  make  a  dam  across 
its  mouth  ?  There  is  such  an  estuary  not  more  than  fifteen 
miles  from  New-Orleans,  and  not  more  than  five  miles  from 
the  river,  a  short  distance  below  the  city.  But  most  unfortu- 
nately that  estuary  has,  by  a  strange  misnomer,  been  called 
a  lake^  and  everybody  has  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  engineers 
and  all,  that  if  an  outlet  were  made  from  the  river  into  it, 
that  the  lake  would  fill  up,  and  the  outlet  would  be  of  little 
or  no  use.  So  it  would  if  that  estuary  were  a  lake — but  it  is 
not  a  lake,  but  presents  a  wider  expanse  of  water  (from  five 
to  ten  miles)  next  to  the  sea,  than  is  commonly  found  in  estu- 
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aries  and  bayous — ^the  idea  of  its  being  a  lake  had  got  so 
firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  federal  authorities,  that  the 
topographical  bureau,  in  its  report,  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1837,  forcibly  recommended  an  appropriation  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  to  construct  a  ship  canal  into  the  supposed  lake,  pro* 
vided  with  expensive  looks  to  guard  against  the  filling  up  of 
the  lake  by  the  ship  canal.  The  bayou  Hooghly  has  been 
running  from  time  immemorial  into  the  Hooghly  estuary,  which 
is  as  much  like  a  lake  as  the  estuary  misnamed  Lake  Bor^e, 
yet  neither  the  Hooghly  estuary,  nor  its  bayou,  has  filled  lip ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  deep,  if  not  deeper,  than  it  was  a 
century  and  a  half  ago*  A  bayou  from  the  Nile  falls  into  the 
little  estuary  containing  the  harbor  of  Alexandria.  That  bayou 
was  made  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  has  no  lock,  yet  it  has 
not  filled  up  the  harbor  of  Alexandria.  Ships  of  the  largest 
size  entenr  that  estuary  still.  The  bayou  or  canal,  uniting  the 
harbor  of  Alexandria  with  the  Nile,  is  forty-eight  mil6s  in 
length,  eighty  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  eighteen  feet  in  depth. 
Besides  this  canal  there  is  another  one  twelve  miles  long,  lead- 
ing to  Rosetta,  on  the  western  outlet  of  the  Nile,  From  some 
cause  it  got  choked  up,  or  was  filled  up,  at  the  point  where  it 
left  the  Nile,  and  remained  so  for  some  centuries.  During 
that  time  Alexandria  declined  ;  but  Mohammed  Ali,  forty  year» 
ago,  1819,  let  the  water  through  it  again  ;  since  which,  Alex- 
andria has  again  risen  into  commercial  importance. 

Peter  the  Great  founded  the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the 
rigolets  calfed  the  Neva,  which  discharge  the  waters  of  Lake 
Ladoga  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  as  our  rigolets  discharge 
those  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  into  the  estuary  called  Lake 
Borgne.  He  had  a  canal  cut  from  the  Neva  into  one  of  the 
navigable  branches  of  the  Volga,  by  means  of  which  he  ob- 
tained an  uninterrupted  water  communication  with  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  in  Asia.  Strong,  high  levees,  constructed  of  granite^, 
protect  the  city  from  inundation.  The  Gulf  of  Finland,  all 
the  way  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Cronstadt,  twenty-two  miles, 
18  no  wider  than  the  estuary  called  Lake  Borgne,  at  its  en- 
trance into  Mississippi  Sound.  We  hear  nothing  of  that  little 
bay,  lying  between  St.  Petersburgh  and  Cronstadt,  filling  up — 
because  it  gradually  slopes  from  a  depth  of  eight  feet,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva,  to  a  depth  of  three  fathoms  at  Cronstadt, 
then  to  four  and  five  fathoms,  and  finally  to  ten  and  fifteen 
fieithoms  after  it  passes  the  harbor  of  Cronstadt.  The  estuary, 
called  Lake  Borgne,  gradually  slopes  from  its  banks  (which 
oome  within  five  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River),  where  it  has 
a  depth,  a  fe^  yards  from  the  shore,  of  eight  feet,  to  a  depth  of 
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fifteen  feet,  where  it  enters  the  Mississippi  Sound — and 
thence  to  Cat  Island  harbor,  the  sound,  which  it  enters,  ac- 
quires a  depth  of  twenty-one  feet,  until  it  finally  reaches  the 
harbor  between  Cat  Island  and  Isle  an  Pied,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  water  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  deep.  By  look- 
ing  at  the  soundings  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  made 
in  1856,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  shett  of  water  three  and 
one  fourth  to  four  fathoms  unites  Cat  Island  harbor  with  Ship 
Island  harbor,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  east^ — and  that 
there  is  a  gradual  slope  into  the  Gulf,  both  from  Ship  and  Cat 
Island  harbors  southward,  until  a  depth  of  water  of  six  and 
seven  fathoms  is  reached,  five  miles  north  of  the  Chandiliear 
Islands — and  from  that  point  there  is  a  slope  to  the  southeast, 
from  seven  fathoms  to  twelve  and  thirteen — ^beyond  which  the 
soundings  were  not  carried  by  the  coast  surveyors,  because 
the  deep  water  of  the  gulf  was  reached.  Cat  Island  harbor 
being  but  about  half  the  distance  from  New-Orleans  of  either 
of  the  passes  at  the  Balize ;  hence,  if  an  outlet  were  made 
from  the  river,  leading  into  that  harbor,  the  velocity  of  the 
water  through  the  new  pass  would  be  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  river  itself,  and,  running  down  an  inclined  plane,  would 
scour  out  its  bottom,  instead  of  filling  it  with  sediment,  as 
has  been  supposed. 

Mr.  EUet,  in  his  report  to  the  War  Department,  demon- 
strated that  an  outlet  fourteen  feet  deep  could  be  made  from 
the  river,  into  Cat  Island  harbor.  At  the  time  he  made  the 
survey,  in  1851,  he  said  that,  if  the  levee,  at  a  point  where  he 
stood  (ten  miles  below  the  city),  "  were  removed,  the  water 
would  rush  from  the  Mississippi,  toward  the  Gulf,  in  a  col- 
umn six  feet  deep.  But  if  the  earth  immediately  back  of 
the  levee  were  excavated  to  the  level  of  the  swamp,  the  water 
would  pour  through  this  opening  in  a  column  ten  and  a  half 
feet  deep."  But  if  a  cut  were  made  to  a  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  after  making  every  allowance  for  filling  up,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  fourteen  feet  could  be  maintained 
in  the  outlet.  There  is  no  reason  why  twenty-three  feet  ooald 
not  be  had  in  such  an  outlet  from  the  Mississippi,  as  that  is 
the  depth  of  that  outlet  of  the  Ganges  which  falls  into  Hoogh- 
ly  bay.  Cat  Island  and  Ship  Island  harbors  are  both  land 
locked  by  islands,  almost  exactly  like  Bombay  harbor — ^the 
best  harbor  in  Asia.  Mr.  EUet  estimated  that  "  an  outlet,  or 
new  pass,  at  that  point  of  the  river  with  the  Gulf,  would  re- 
duce  the  surface  of  the  high  water  line  at  New-Orleans  four 
feet,  and  possibly  five  feet."  It  would  be  a  cheaper  plan  of 
draining  the  city,  than   that  lately  recommended  by  Major 
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Beauregard.  It  would  injure  some  interests  :  there  would  be 
no  use  for  pilots,  but  it  would  not  aflfeot  the  towboat  compa- 
nies. The  current  would  be  so  strong  between  the  river  and 
Cat  Island  harbor,  that  towboats  would  still  be  necessary  to 
bring  ships  up  from  that  point  to  the  levee  in  front  of  New- 
Orleans.  It  would,  however,  surely  convert  the  canal  Caron- 
delet  into  a  dry  ditch,  except  in  rainy  weather.  Commer- 
cial men  can  better  appreciate,  than  I  can,  the  advantages  to 
commerce  of  a  nearer  and  deeper  channel  to  the  sea  than  the 
present  one,  but  they  cannot  so  well  appreciate  its  advantages 
in  regard  to  health,  because  they  seldom  visit  Baton  Rouge, 
and  have  not  looked  so  closely,  as  some  medical  men,  into  a 
deep  well  there,  in  which  so  many  valuable  truths  in  regard 
to  the  health  and  medical  geography  of  New-Orleans  and 
Louisiana  lie  hid  from  public  view.  //  is  called  the  State 
Library.  In  that  well  will  be  found  **  Charlevoix's  TTorA:*-,"  3 
vols.,  describing  New-Orleans,  and  giving  its  topography  ;  and 
"  LavtPs,^'  2  vols.,  1728 ;  "  La  Harpe's  Journal  for  Five 
Years,^^  which  is  very  minute  in  its  medical  geographical  de- 
tails ;  "  Du  Pratz^s  Historyy^ 3  vols.,  1758,  a  work  edited  by 
Duvallon,  founded  on  three  years'  residence  in  Louisiana,  near 
the  close  of  the  last  century  ;  "  Robin^s  Travels  in  Lottisi^ 
ana;'  3  vols. ;  and  '' Loziere's,''  2  vols.,  1817  ;  ''Father  La-- 
baVs^'  and  *'  Count  de  Vergennes'*  Memoir  on  Louisiana  ;"  all 
of  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  medical  geographical  informa- 
tion. Among  other  things,  they  prove  that  a  residence  in 
New-Orleans,  or  its  vicinity,  was  then^  as  it  is  rww,  almost  a 
sure  cure  for  dyspepsia  and  many  other  distressing  chronic 
ailments,  by  bringing  the  blood  into  the  cutaneous  capillaries. 
As  early  as  the  year  1718,  the  French  Government  pressed  the 
science  of  medical  geography  into  its  service,  and  sent  out 
La  Harpe  to  explore  Louisiana ;  a  science  which  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  of  the  present  day,  does  not  seem  to  know 
the  use  of,  or  even  the  existence  of,  judging  from  the  vast 
sums  it  has  expended  in  fruitless  attempts  to  deepen  the  water 
over  the  bars,  at  the  Balize,  without  pressing  into  its  service 
the  only  science  which  could  enable  it  to  act  understandingly. 
Nor  does  the  city  government  of  New-Orleans  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  science  which  directs  the  foot- 
steps of  Queen  Victoria,  or  it  would  surely  have  taken  counsel 
from  it  before  spending  so  much  money  in  attempts  to  do 
what  has  not  been  done — draining  the  city.  If  it  had  been 
guided  by  the  light  of  medical  geography,  half  the  money 
spent  in  those  fruitless  attempts  would  have  been  su  fficient 
to  have  thrown  an  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  into  an  estuary, 
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below  New-Orleans,  which  would  not  only  have  drained  the 
city,  but  would  have  given  it  the  commerce  of  half  a  conti- 
nent. 


ART.  V.-THE  UNIVEBSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

ADDRESS  OP  THE  COMJUSSIONERS  TO  THE   PEOPLE  OF    THE    80UTHERK 

STATES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  held  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  November,  1857,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Bishops  of  Louisiana  and  Georgia  be  appointed  Com- 
missioners to  canvass  the  several  Dioceses  for  subscriptions  to  form 
the  endowment  of  a  University,  This  resolution  was  re-affirmed  at 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  at  the  Beersheba  S{»ings, 
Tenn.,  in  July,  1858,  and,  by  authority  of  this  commission,  the 
undersigned  are  now  engaged  in  the  performance  of  this  important 
duty. 

The  undersigned  have  deemed  it  necessary,  as  auxiliary  to  their 
work,  to  sketch  the  history  of  this  proposed  University,  and  to  discuss 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  to  proceed.  It  presents  some  features 
which  are  peculiar,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  will  commend  it  to  the 
confidence  of  the  States  for  whose  blessing  it  has  been  instituted. 
As  these  are  contained  in  pamphlets  which  are  rapidly  getting  out 
of  print,  it  is  proposed  to  embody  them  in  this  publication,  and  pre- 
sent them  anew  to  the  public  attention. 

The  Southern  States  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  col- 
legiate education.  Each  of  these  States,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
its  history,  has  founded  a  University,  upon  which  it  was  intended  to 
concentrate  the  patronage  of  the  State  Legislature.  Could  this 
policy  have  been  adhered  to  steadily,  free  from  the  interference  of 
popular  clamor,  or  religious  differences,  the  University  which  w« 
are  now  proposing  to  establish,  might  have  been  unnecessary.  But 
it  has  been  virtually  abandoned  by  the  incorporation,  year  after 
year,  of  colleges,  which  have  drawn  off  from  the  State  Universities 
both  their  students  and  their  means  of  advancement.  No  one  of 
the  Southern  States  has  either  wealth  or  population  enough  to  do 
more  than  sustain,  upon  a  proper  footing,  a  single  collegiate  institu- 
tion, while  we  find,  in  each  of  them,  four  or  five  colleges  contending 
for  the  mastery,  and  endangering,  in  the  stru^le,  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 

This  condition  of  things,  while  it  has  diffused  education  and  placed 
a  course  at  college  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  number  of  young 
men,  has  prevented  any  one  of  these  institutions  from  attaining  the 
very  highest  rank  as  a  University,  and  has  left  that  want  to  be  sup- 
plied. And  this  is  no  time  fof  us  to  be  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  either  intellectual  or  moral  greatness.  The  South  needs,  more 
than  ever,  men  of  the  very  highest  education,  who  shall  prove,  by 
their  ripe  scholarship,  that  our  institutions  are  not  adverse  to  the 
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loftiest  citUure,  and  who  shall  be  prepared  to  maintain  truth  and 
right  against  all  comcirs,  not  merely  by  the  force  of  genius,  but  with 
the  resources  of  learning  and  the  traditions  of  the  world.  And, 
under  our  peculiar  form  of  government,  where  opinions  and  policy 
vary  with  the  caprices  of  the  moment,  we  can  hope  for  such  scholar- 
ship only  from  an  organization  independent  of  the  popular  will  for 
its  revenues,  and  immoveable  in  its  conduct  as  the  Church  of  Christ. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  the  right  chord  was  struck  in  the  Southern 
heart  when  the  people  of  the  ten  States,  lying  south  and  southwest 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  were  invited  to  a  union  for  this  purpose 
upon  the  comprehensive  principles  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

This  invitation  was  given  in  the  summer  of  1856,  through  a  letter 
addressed,  by  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  to  the  Bishops  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas,  in  which  he  drew  their  attention  to  this  neces- 
sity of  the  South,  and  invited  their  co-operation  for  its  supply.  His 
language  was  this : 

*'  Institutions  there  are  within  the  pale  of  all  our  Dioceses,  upon  a  more  or 
less  enlarged  scale,  and  of  greater  or  less  excellence.  They  have  been  estab- 
lished either  by  State  patronage,  or  founded  by  one  or  other  of  the  religious 
denominations  surrounding  us,  and  are  doing  what  they  can — and,  in  some 
instances,  with  eminent  and  honorable  success — to  supply  a  public  necessity ; 
and  whatever  their  degree  of  excellence  may  be,  they-ao  not  meet  the  wants  of 
oar  people. 

**  in  the  minds  of  many,  they  are  not  upon  a  scale  sufficiently  extended  or 
full  to  offer  advantages  comparable  to  those  to  be  had  abroad,  or  at  the  institu- 
tions of  highest  grade  in  the  Northern  States  of  our  Union;  and,  for  that 
reason,  are  set  aside,  and  our  children  are  expatriated  or  sent  off  to  an  incon- 
venient distance,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  supervision  or  parental  influence, 
exposed  to  the  rigors  of  an  unfriendly  climate,  to  say  nothing  of  other  influen- 
ces not  calculated,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  promote  their  happiness  or  ours. 

*'  Our  Dioceses  are  all  comparatively  new,  some  of  them  but  of  yesterday. 
They  must  therefore  be  expect^  to  be  feeble — too  feeble  singly  to  rear  any 
such  establishments  as  could  occupy  the  commanding  position,  or  offer  such 
advantages  as  I  have  indicated.  But  what  we  cannot  do  singly,  we  may,  with 
great  ease,  do  collectively.  I  believe  now  is  the  time  at  which  we  may  found 
such  an  institution  as  we  need.  An  institution  to  be  our  common  property, 
under  our  joint  control,  of  a  clear  and  distinctly  recognised  Church  character, 
upon  a  scale  of  such  breadth  and  comprehensiveness,  as  shall  be  equal  in  the 
liberality  of  its  provisions  for  intellectual  cultivation  to  those  of  the  highest 
class  at  home  or  abroad,  and  which  shall  fully  meet  the  demands  of  those  of 
our  people,  who  require  for  their  children  the  highest  educational  advantages, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Church." 

This  letter  led  to' a  meeting,  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  session  of 
the  General  Convention  in  October,  1856,  of  the  Bishops  included 
in  the  above  invitation.  At  that  nxeeting  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  foundation  of  a  University  upon  the  amplest 
scale,  and  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  inviting 
their  co-operation.  This  address  was*  signed  by  all  the  Bishops  in 
attendance  upon  that  meeting,  and  sets  forth  the  reasons  which  in- 
cited them  to  this  vast  undertaking.  After  speaking  of  the  great 
responsibility  which  rested  upon  them  as  the  chief  pastors  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  training  of  the 
young  in  learning  and  religion,  they  say  :  u,y,u^«uuy  ^.^OqIc 
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"  We  desire,  in  the  outset,  to  express  our  sense  of  the  high  eharseter  and 
eminent  services  of  many  institutions,  already  existing  in  the  sereral  States, 
where  our  fields  of  labor  lie — institutions  whicn,  whether  founded  by  the  States 
seTerally,  or  by  one  or  other  of  the  religious  denominations  inhabiting  them, 
have  discharged  the  duty  of  training  those  committed  to  their  care  with  honor- 
able snocess,  and  on  an  extended  b<m1q.  Of  the  capabiHtiee  and  the  chums  of 
some  of  these,  the  personal  experience  of.  several  of  our  number  wontd 
forbid  our  speaking  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  and  veDcr- 
ation. 

**  It  is  believed,  nevertheless,  that  the  whole  ground  is  not  occupied  ;  that 
(he  work  to  be  done  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  laborers  who  are  employed  in 
doing  it ;  and  that  the  entrance  of  another  institution  of  a  high  grade  upon  the 
field  to  be  cultivated,  so  fer  firom  being  uncalled  for,  should  be  bailed  as  a  wel- 
come ally. 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to^  hear  it  affirmed  that  the  ho|>es  of  man- 
kind are  suspended  upon  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  government  now 
being  made  m  these  States.  The  success  or  failure  of  this  experiment  tuns 
entirely  on  the  degree  of  intelligence,  and  the  character  of  the  moral  sentimeBt 
which  shall  distinguish  the  masses  of  our  population.  These  masses  are  but  the 
aggregation  of  individuals,  and  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  originating  and 
sustaining  Institutions  whose  offices  go  to  the  point,  directly  or  indirectiy,  of 
enlightening  them,  is  therefore  obvious  and  imperative.  And  we  may  add,  if 
there  ever  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  republic  at  which  good  men  were 
called  upon  more  than  at  another,  to  unite  upon  eflforts  to  found  such  institutions, 
the  present  is  that  period.  At  no  time  in  all  the  past,  have  we  been  so  threatened 
with  the  spread  of  the  wildest  opinions  in  religion  and  government;  and  at  no 
|>eriod,  therefore,  has  there  been  so  great  a  call  to  put  into  operation  and  mul- 
tiply agencies,  whose  htgh  conservatism  shall  furnish  us  with  the  means  of 
making  fast  the  foundations  of  the  State,  securing  a  sound  and  healthy  feeling 
in  the  social  condition,  and  preserving  in  their  integrity  the  great  trutlis  of  our 
holy  religion. 

"  In  view  of  this  condition  of  things,  we,  your  Bishops,  during  our  sojourn  in 
this  city,  in  attendance  on  the  General  Convention,  have  thou^t  it  expedient 
to  take  the  matter  into  our  serious  consideration,  and  have  come  to  the  condo- 
sion,  it  is  of  so  pressing  a  character,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  relieving 
it  ;  and  that  for  its  relief  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  no  plan  presents  itself 
of  so  promising  a  character  as  that  which  would  unite  the  energies  and  resources 
of  all  our  Dioceses  in  one  common  effort.  We  have  therefore  resolved,  after 
mature  deliberation  and  consultation  with  leading  cler^men  and  laymen  of 
our  several  Dioceses,  to  propose  to  you  to  unite  our  strength  in  founding 
an  Institution  upon  a  scale  of  such  magnitude,  as  sliall  answer  all  our  wants. 
This,  we  propose,  shall  be  a  University,  with  all  the  faculties — theology  in- 
cluded— ui>on  a  plan  so  extensive,  as  to  comprise  the  whole  course  usnaUy 
embraced  in  the  most  approved  institutions  of  that  grade,  whether  at  honw 
or  abroad. 

**  We  are  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  stich  an  enterprise,  in  all  its  aspects — the 
large  amount  of  capital  necessary  for  its  foundation,  and  the  very  weiehty 
responsibiUty  resting  upon  those  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  shap- 
ing its  plans  and  conducting  them  to  a  successful  consummation.  But  when  we 
think  of  the  pervading  and  far-reaching  influence  such  an  institution  could  not 
but  have  upon  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the  Church,  and  reflect  on  the 
extent  of  the  field  whence  we  propose  to  draw,  not  only  the  means  for  its  estab- 
lishment, but  the  minds  to  found  and  govern  it,  we  dare  not  hesitate  to  believe 
that  all  the  resources  necessary,  of  whatever  description,  are  within  our  reach, 
and  will  be  forthcoming  so  soon  as  they  shall  bo  needed.  To  say  nothii^  of 
the  well-known  and  ample  wealth  belonging  to  our  communion  generally,  w« 
will  not  allow  ourselves  to  believe'that  upon  the  presentation  of  such  an  occa- 
sion for  the  employment  of  a  part  of  that  treasure  committed  to  our  steward- 
ship, we  shall  fail  to  find  our  Lawrences  and  Stuyvesants,  our  Moores,  and 
Kohnes,  and  Gores,  and  Dudleys,  ready  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  consummatioB 
of  so  great  a  work." 
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In  this  address  was  incorporated  a  rough  sketch  of  certain  articles 

to  be  submitted  to  the  Conventions  of  the  Dioceses  uniting  in  this 

andcrtaking,  among   which  was   one   designating  the  persons   who 

-    were  to  constitute  the   Board  of  Trustees  of  thcUniver^tj.     This 

second  article  was  as  follows  : 

*'  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  ba  composed  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Dio- 
eeses,  ex-oficioj  so  uniting,  and  one  clergyman  and  two  laymen  from  each  of  the 
said  Dioceses,  to  be  elected  by  the  Conventions  of  the  same.  The  joint  consent 
of  the  Bishops,  as  an  order,  and  of  the  clerical  and  lay  trustees,  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  proposed." 

The  Conventions  of  the  Ten  Diocese8,Jiaving  approved  the  action 
of  their  Bishops,  elected  in  accordance  with  this  second  article  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  which  convened  in  July,  1857,  at  the  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  inaugurated  this  great  undertaking. 

At  that  meeting  a  declaration  of  fundamental  principles  was  adopted 
and  subscribed  by  all  the  Trustees  in  Convention  assembled.  These 
principles  are  the  Constitution  of  the  University,  and  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  Dioceses  uniting  in  this  work,  and  to  some  of  these 
we  desire  to  invite  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers. 

.  DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  SET  FORTH  AND  SUBSCRIBED  BY 
THE  TRUSTEES  IN  CONVENTION  ASSEMBLED. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Bishops  and  Delegates  of  the  Dioceses  of  North  Carolina, 
South  CaroUna,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  do  hereby  resolve  to  establish  a  University  upon  the 
following  principles  : 

1.  The  University  shall,  in  all  itq  parts,  be  under  the  sole  and  perpetual 
direction  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  represented  through  a  Board  of 
Trustees. 

2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  composed  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Dioceses 
above  named,  ex  officio,  and  one  clergyman  and  two  laymen  from  each.of  said 
Dioceses,  to  be  elected  by  the  Convention  of  the  same.  The  joint  consent  of  the 
Bishops  as  an  order,  and  of  the  Clerical  and  Lay  Trustees  as  another  order, 
shall  be  necessary  to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  proposed.  The  Senior  Bishop, 
by  consecration  shall  always  be  President  of  the  Board. 

3.  This  University  shall  not  be  put  into  operation  until  the  sum  of,  at  least, 
Fire  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  be  actually  secured. 

4.  Tl^  funds  subscribed  to  this  University,  shall  be  all  considered  as  Capital, 
to  be  preserved  untouched  for  any  purposes  connected  either  with  the  organiza- 
tion or  management  of  the  University ;  provided  that  donations  and  legaolea 
may  be  received  for  such  objects  as  the  aonors  may  indicate. 

o.  There  shall  be  a  Treasurer  appointed  in  each  Diocese  by  the  Convention 
of  the  same,  to  whom  shall  be  delivered  the  cash,  notes,  bonds,  stocks,  or  titles 
to  land,  obtained  as  subscription  in  that  Diocese  ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under 
the  advice  of  the  Standing  Committee,  to  invest  the  cash  and  all  money  which 
shall  b^ derived  from  the  realization  of  the  abovcmentioned  private  securities, 
in  the  best  public  securities,  or  other  safe  investments,  paying  over  annually 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  the  interest  of  the  nmount  subscribed. 

6.  There  shall  be  a  Treasurer  of  the  corporation,  who  shall  receive  the  interest 
Annually  from  the  Diocesan  Treasurers,  and  expend  it  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

7.  The  amount  subscribed  in  any  Diooese,  as  above,  shall,  in  the  event  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  be  returned  to  the  donors,  or  their  le^al  rep- 
resentatives, and  in  ease  of  there  being  no  legal  representatives,  then  it  shall 
reyert  to  the  Diocese. 
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8.  The  location  of  this  Univenity  BhaU  be  as  central  to  all  the  eontneting 
Dioceses  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  necessary  coaditiops  of  location. 

9.  No  Diocese  shall  be  bound  by  these  principles  to  furnish  any  particular 
sum  of  money,  but  its  contributions  shall  be  yoluntary,  according  to  its  pleas- 
ure and  ability. 

10.  The  signatures  to  this  Declaration  shall  not  bind  the  Dioceses  further  than 
they  may  have  already  bound,  or  may  hereafter  bind  themselves,  by  their 
respective  Conventions. 

Digued  at  the  Lookout  Mountain,  near  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  tliis  sixth  day 
of  July,  A.  D.,  1857. 

Javks  H.  Otet,  Bishop  of  Tennessee, 
Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop  of  Louisiana. 
Stephkn  Elliot,  Bishop  of  Georgia. 
N.  H.  CoBBs,  Bishop  of  Alabama. 
W.  M.  Grken,  Bishop  of  Mississippi. 
Francis  H.  Rutledge,  Bishop  of  Florida, 
TuoMAs  F.  Davis,  Bishop  oflforth  CaroUna. 
David  Pise,  \ 

Francis  B.  Fogg,         >  Tennessee. 
John  Arm  field,  ) 


W.  T.  Leacock,  >  T^i^i,^ 

George  S.  GuiOH,         ]  Louisiana. 


Henry  C.  Lay,  \ 

Chales  T.  Pollard,     ^  Alabama. 
L.  H.  Anderson,  ) 

'  W.  W.  Lord,  of  MississippL 
Alexander  Gregg,  of  South  CaroliMa. 

J.  Wood  Ddnn,  of  Texas. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  undertaking  is  based  upon  a  union 
of  ten  Dioceses,  and  that  the  representation  from  each  Diocese  is 
equal,  consisting  of  the  Bishop  of  each  Diocese,  one  clergyman  from 
each  Diocese,  and  two  laymen  from  each  Diocese.  llie  lay  rep- 
resentation from  each  Diocese  is  precisely  equal  to  the  clerical  rep- 
resention,  the  Bishop  and  one  clergyman  being  counterbalanced  by 
two  laymen.  This  makes  the  laity  in  the  Board  as  strong  as  the 
Bishops  and  clergy  put  together.  In  order  to  save  all  difficulty  of 
election,  the  senior  Bishop  by  consecration,  is  always  to  be  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  ' 

The  principle,  however,  which  is  the  important  one  in  the  con- 
ception of  this  enterprise,  is  that  regulating  the  endowment  of  the 
University.  This  fundamental  article  of  our  Union  provides  that 
none  of  the  money  subscribed  for  the  endowment  of  the  University 
shall  ever  be  touched  for  any  purposes  connected  with  the  University, 
but  that  every  expenditure  for  the  building,  furnishing,  equipment 
and  organization  of  the  University  shall  be  made  out  of  the  interest 
derived  from  that  endowment,  with  the  understanding,  however, 
that  any  subscriber  may  designate  how  his  subscription  shall  be 
expended.  This  provision  is  contained  in  the  4th  Article,  which  reads 
thus : 

4th.  That  there  should  be  a  Treasurer  appointed  in  each  Diooeee,  to  whom 
■hall  be  paid  the  sum  subscribed  in  that  Diocese,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  vest 
tboee  snms  in  unquestionable  public  securities,  paying  over  annually,  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Corporation,  the  interest  of  the  amount  subscribed. 
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To  eany  out  this  arrangement,  the  funds  collected  in  each  State 
are  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Laj  Trustees  of  that  State,  and  the 
local  Treasurer  elected  hy  the  Convention  of  that  State.  These 
three  gentlemen  are  to  have  charge  of  the  University  funds  of  their 
State,  and  are  to  pay  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  only 
the  interest  of  those  funds.  The  Board  of  Trustees  will  have, 
therefore,  at  its  disposal,  only  the  annual  interest  of  the  endowment, 
and  can  appropriate  nothing  more  than  that.  Should  the  Univer- 
sity prove  a  failure,  the  7th  Article  provides  that  the  money  sub- 
scribed  shall  be  returned  to  the  donors  or  their  legal  representatives, 
and,  if  there  be  no  legal  representatives,  shall  revert  to  the  Diocese 
in  which  it  was  subscribed. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  arrangement  are  the  securi- 
ty of  the  funds  and  the  permanency  of  the  institution.  The  funds 
are  secured  by  being  distributed  among  ten  States,  and  guarded  in 
each  State  by  the  vigilance  of  three  persons.  The  money  subscribed 
in  Louisiana,  for  example,  is  placed  for  safe  keeping  and  for  invest- 
ment in  the  hands  of  three  gentlemen,  selected  for  their  high  social 
position,  their  unimpeached  integrity,  and  their  business  habits,  and 
every  obligation  taken  by  the  Commissioners,  or  every  investment 
hereafter  to  be  made,  is  transferable  only  by  the  joint  endorsement 
of  those  three  persons.  They  pay  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versity only  the  interest  of  the  funds  in  their  hands,  and  thus  the 
Board  of  Trustees  is  checked  and  restrained  from  any  waste  or  mis- 
use of  the  endowment  of  the  University. 

Jt  renders  the  University  permanent,  by  preserving  its  endowment 
from  diminution.  It  is  as  rich  at  the  close  of  each  year  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning.  Suppose  that  one  million  of  dollars,  which  is  much 
less  than  we  hope  to  raise,  should  be  subscribed  for  its  endowment, 
the  interest  of  this,  say  at  seven  per  cent ,  would  be  $70,000  per 
annum.  The  University  makes  its  start  with  this.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  meets  and  appropriates  this  income,  the  interest  of  its 
endowment  for  the  year,  to  buildings.  Committees  are  appointed  to 
see  that  this  money  is  properly  expended.  The  year  passes  away. 
The  Board  meets  again.  It  has  now  at  its  disposal  the  interest  for 
the  second  year,  a  like  amount  of  $70,000.  It  appropriates  this 
again  to  buildings,  to  a  library,  to  apparatus,  and  takes  like  care  that 
it  is  properly  expended.  Another  year  passes  away.  The  Board 
meets  a  third  time  ;  its  preparations  are  now  ample  enough  to  per- 
mit it  to  put  the  University  into  partial  operation — to  choose  its 
president,  professors,  etc.  It  comes  to  this  work  with  undiminished 
funds.  It  is  as  rich  now  that  its  buildings,  its  apparatus,  etc. ,  are 
completed,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning — perhaps  richer — for  this 
endowment  will  be  perpetually  increasing  from  gifts,  bequests,  and 
legacies,  far  more  than  it  will  diminish  by  any  loss  of  funds. 

Hitherto,  in  undertakings  of  this  sort,  much  of  the  fund  collected 
has  been  put  into  brick  and  mortar,  and  when  the  buildings  were 
finished,  but  little  has  been  left  to  pay  the  professors,  and  enlarge 
and  advance  the  institution.     Our  colleges  have  been  got  up  upon 
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too  8ma!l  a  scale,  and  their  originators  have  been  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  put  them  into  operation.  We  have  determined  to  avoid  these 
evils.  We  have  bound  ourselves  not  to  take  a  single  step  until  we 
shall  have  received  obligations  to  the  amount  of  $500,000,  bearing 
interest,  as  the  lowest  point  at  which  we  should  commence.  This 
will  give  us  from  $80,000  to  $40,000  per  annum,  quite  as  large  an 
annual  income  as  the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  the  United 
States  possess,  independent  of  their  tuition  fees  and  lecture  tickets. 
This  secures  us  from  having  a  petty  afifair  upon  our  hands,  and  we 
shall  take  our  time  for  putting  it  into  operation.*  An  oak  that  is  to 
spread  abroad  its  branches  in  greatness  and  power,  tliat  is  to  stand 
the  storms  of  centuries,  does  not  grow  up  in  a  day.  The  authentic 
records  of  Oxford  reach  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Harvard 
is  almost  coeval  with  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  While,  therefore, 
we  shall  lose  no  time  in  the  execution  of  our  work,  we  shall  not 
permit  ourselves  to  be  hurried  forward  faster  than  cither  our  means 
or  our  wisdom  shall  direct  us.  We  are,  from  the  organization  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  a  perpetual  body.  If  one  Bishop  dies,  another, 
as  good  as  he,  as  wise  as  he,  as  learned  as  he,  can  be  found  to  take 
his  place.  And  so  with  our  clergy  and  our  laity.  The  Episcopal 
Church,  with  its  high  culture,  can  always  find  men,  in  every  Diocese, 
fully  qualified  to  stand  in  the  places  of  any  who  may  pass  away. 
Our  plans  will  be  arranged  upon  the  largest  scale ;  our  curriculum 
will  be  made  as  extensive  as  literature,  and  science,  and  art,  and 
religion,  and  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  world  shall  require ; 
our  scheme  will  be  sketched  out,  in  its  final  consummation,  upon  the 
most  perfect  ideal ;  but  we  shall  fill  up,  for  the  present,  only  such  part 
as  our  means  shall  allow  us  to  complete,  and  leave  it  to  those  who 
come  after  us  to  finish  the  detail,  as  they  shall  see  the  necessity  and 
possess  the  power.  We  shall  thus  secure  to  the  South  an  institution 
of  the  very  highest  grade,  and  raise  up  a  body  of  scholars  of  whom 
no  country  need  be  ashamed. 

And  besides  this,  we  shall  secure  for  the  South  a  literary  centre,  a 
point  at  which  mind  may  meet  mind,  and  learning  encounter  learn* 
ing,  and  the  wise,  and  the  good,  and  the  cultivated,  may  receive 
strength  and  polish,  and  confidence,  add  whence  shall  go  forth  a  tone 
that  shall  elevate  the  whole  country.  We,  of  all  men,  should  be  the 
most  highly  cultivated,  because  we  have  the  most  leisure.  Labor  is 
performed  among  us  by  a  caste,  and  there  is,  in  consequence,  a  large 
body  of  men,  who  can  devote  themselves  to  the  elegancies  of  litera- 
ture, and  to  such  a  culture  as  shall  make  their  homes  the  envy  of  all 
lands.  The  world  is  trying  hard  to  persuade  us  that  a  slaveholding 
people  cannot  be  a  people  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 
Because  for  the  last  seventy  years,  in  the  necessity  which  was  laid 
upon  us  for  hewing  down  our  forests,  and  aettling  our  wildernesses^ 
we  have  been  neglectful  of  the  details  of  literature,  the  world  has 
come  to  suppose,  add  has  worked  the  impression  in  upon  ourselves, 
that  our  institutions  are  unfavorable  to  literary  development.  Never 
was  there  a  grosser  error  than  this.     Before  this  position  can  be  es- 
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tablished,  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  a  BlavehoWing  people  by 
the  direct  permission  of  God,  roust  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  Life, 
the  pathetic  narratives  of  Moses,  the  songs  of  the  sweet  Psalmist  rtf 
Israel,  the  eloquence  of  him  whose  lips  were  touched  with  a  live  coal 
from  off  the  altar.  Before  this  opinion  can  be  assented  to,  scholars 
must  cease  to  be  nurtured  upon  the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  another 
slaveholding  people,  and  writers  to  find  their  models  for  every  species 
of  composition  among  the  dramatists,  and  historians,  and  orators, 
and  philosophers  of  Attica  and  Ionia.  Before  this  can  be  main- 
tained, the  Mantuan  swan  must  be  forgotten,  the  lessons  and  ex- 
ample of  the  greatest  rhetorican  the  world  has  ever  known  must  be 
put  aside,  and  statesmen  must  cease  to  learn  their  wisdom  at  the  feet 
of  Caesar  and  of  Tacitus,  for  Rome  was  a  slaveholding  power  of  the 
intensest  sternness.  And  upon  what  has  been  reared  the  literary 
greatness  of  our  fatherland  t  Upon  her  classification  of  society,  and 
upon  her  collegiate  arrangements,  which  have  enabled  a  portion  of 
her  people  to  devote  themselves,  without  interruption,  to  literary 
pursuits.  This  great  advantage  we  possess,  by  means  of  that  very 
institution  which  is  supposed  to  check  literary  progress.  And  we 
should  now  begin  to  use  it.  Hitherto  the  South  has  been  expanding 
herself—enlarging  her  borders,  and  working  up  her  resources — 
"  mewing."  as  Milton  grandly  expresses  it,  "  her  mighty  youth," — 
but  now  should  she  find  time  for  nobler  things,  and  enter  npOn  a 
friendly  and  glorious  rivalry  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  letters  and 
culture.  There  is  secured  to  us,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  thought  and  expression ;  we  have 
that  division  of  classes  which  makes  one  a  laboring  and  the  other  a 
dominant  class — one  a  working  and  the  other  a  thinking  and  govern- 
ing class  ;  we  possess,  through  our  monopoly  of  some  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  staples  of  the  world,  sources  of  unbounded  wealth. 
What  more  do  we  need  T  Nothing  but  the  perception  of  our  own 
resources — but  the  determination  to  assert  our  rightful  place  among 
the  learned  of  the  earth — but  the  will  to  lay  aside  petty  differences 
and  unite  upon  a  grand  foundation  for  letters  and  religion. 

And  this  University  will  not  interfere  with  the  existing  institutions 
of  the  States.  Even  now,  after  centuries  of  duration,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  Oxford  does  not  matriculate 
more  than  four  bundled  students  annually.  This  is  the  number  of 
men,  demanding  the  highest  education,  who  knock  at  her  doors. 
Supposing  that  this  should  be  the  number  applying  annually  at  our 
University,  this  would  not  deprive  the  State  institutions  of  their 
numbers.  The  very  highest  scholarship  is  never  sought  for,  save  by 
a  limited  number  of  persons.  A  lesser  amount  of  scholarship  is  all 
that  a  vast  majority  cares  for.  This  highest  scholarship,  which  is 
necessary  as  a  standard — which  is  necessary  for  the  reputation  of  a 
country— which  is  essential  to  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  the  South, 
it  is  our  desire  to  furnish.  The  existing  institutions  will  continue  to 
supply  and  advance  the  scholarship  which  they  are  now  giving. 
They  will  be  the  sources  whence  we  shall  derive  much  of  our  strength 
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and  our  influence.  When  their  stadents  shall  have  graduated,  if  we 
can  offer  them  a  maturer  cultivation,  thej  will  spend  additional 
years  at  the  Univer^ty  ;  if  they  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  liter- 
ature and  the  sciences,  they  will  take  up  their  residence  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, and  have  free  access  to  its  libraries,  its  collections,  its  lec- 
ture-rooms. If  they  are  prepared  to  give  their  lives  to  some 
specialty,  the  means  will  be  afforded  them  for  their  work,  and  the 
University  press  be  ready  to  give  their  learning  to  the  world.  And 
while  the  government  of  this  University  will  be  restricted  to  the 
Church  which  founds  it,  so  that  it  may  be  a  unit  and  work  har- 
moniously, its  academic  halls,  its  lecture-rooms,*  its  libraries,  its  col- 
lections of  science  or  art,  of  whatever  kind;  wiU  be  freely  opened  to 
all.  Any  man,  no  matter  what  his  religious  opinions  may  be,  may 
come  and  drink  of  the  waters  that  shall  flow  from  this  fountain, 
with  the  single  restriction  that  he  comes  not  there  as  a  propagandist, 
nor  with  the  intention  of  mingling  the  poison  of  infidelity  with  ita 
pure  waters.  We  desire  to  build  a  great  University,  which  shall 
open  its  arms,  far  and  wide,  to  literature,  to  science,  to  art,  to  know- 
ledge, under  the  sacred  sanction  of  religion  as  we  have  received  it 
from  our  fathers. 

So  far  every  step  has  been  securely  taken.  The  location  has  been 
most  judiciously  chosen,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  address  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Board,  with  iu  accompanying  maps.  Nine 
thousand  acres  of  land  have  been  given  us  by  the  Sewanee  coal  com- 
pany, and  by  the  citizens  of  Franklin  county,  Tennessee.  A  charter 
of  incorporation,  which  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  this  address, 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee.  A  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  draft  a  plan  of  the  inner  life  of  the  University. 
We  are  collecting  the  endowment,  and  the  larger  that  endowment 
becomes,  the  wider  will  be  the  scope  of  the  University.  And  its  re- 
turns to  the  country  would  be  the  richest  dividends  it  could  ever  re- 
ceive, dividends  that  would  give  it  security,  reputation,  glory  among 
the  nations.  And  how  easily  it  can  be  done  !  Here  is  a  population 
of  five  millions  of  people  scattered  over  this  southern  country,  many 
of  them  abounding  in  wealth,  many  of  them  seeking  for  channels 
through  which  they  may  dispense  usefully  the  money  which  God  has 
intrusted  to  their  care.  A  few  of  these  persons  have  already  con- 
tributed more  than  one  third  of  the  sum  stipulated  as  our  starting 
point.  Thirty  persons  have  given  us,  within  a  few  weeks,  over 
$200,000.  Shall  not  this  be  an  encouragement  to  others  to  come 
forward,  every  man  according  to  his  ability  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
speed  this  great  scheme  to  its  consummation  ?  We  have  no  doubt 
that  every  Southern  heart  will  say.  Amen ! 

And  the  principle  upon  which  we  have  set  out  of  never  using  the 
capital  of  our  endowment,  makes  it  very  easy  for  every  man  to  do 
his  part.  He  may  spread  his  payments  over  any  reasonable  period. 
Secure  the  interest,  and  the  principal  may  be  paid  in  instalment*,  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  the  parties.  In  this  way  very  handsome 
things  may  be  done  for  the  University,  things  which,  at  fiAt  sight. 
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mi|^  seem  impoflsibie  to  the  dcmor.  All  the  Univenity  wants  ia 
the  regular  paymeRi  of  the  iatereet^  with  a  proper  security  of  the 
principal.  Give  her  that,  and  she  will  be  as  well  served  as  bj  the 
cashf  for  that  would  require  immediately  to  be  reinvested. 

We  have  thought  it  well  thus  to  embody,  in  this  address,  all  our 
history,  action  and  purposes.  We  feel  those  purposes  to  be  patriotic ; 
that  they  look  first  or  last  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country ;  that 
they  are  not  the  less  national  because  they  regard  directly  the  well- 
being  of  that  section  whose  moral  and  intellectual  condition  is  most 
dear  to  us.  And  while  we  would,  with  a  comprehensive  patriotism, 
rejoice  in  the  advancement  of  all  parts  of  the  Republic  in  everything 
that  can  elevate  and  dignify  us  as  a  people,  we  cannot  forget  that  our 
first  duty  is  to  that  portion  which  gave  us  birth,  and  for  whose  intel- 
lectual and  moral  well-being  we  are,  as  Southern  men,  more  espe- 
cially responsible. 

Take  this  address  home  with  you ;  read  it  in  your  domestic  ciicle ; 
weigh  in  the  balance  against  money  the  worth  of  good  principles 
and  high  education  for  your  children ;  summon  before  you  the 
isolation  in  which  the  world  is  attempting  to  place  you  and  your  in- 
stitutions ;  recall  all  you  have  ever  said  that  breathed  of  love  for  the 
South,  that  savored  of  indignation  against  those  that  were  warring 
against  her ;  bring  to  your  remembrance  your  many  resolutions  for 
benefiting  your  homes,  your  many  reproaches  because  your  section 
would  not  vindicate  herself;  above  all,  recollect  that  your  wealth  is 
a  trust  from  Grod,  for  which  you  must  account  to  him  as  well  as  to 
society,  and  determine,  in  the  face  of  all  these  considerations  and 
memories,  whether  you  will  turn  your  back  upon  this  most  promis- 
ing conception,  or  come  up  like  whole-hearted  Southern  and  Chris- 
tian men,  and  found  a  University  for  the  South  that  shall  be  wor- 
thy of  our  fathers,  worthy  of  our  children. 

Leonidas  Polk,  ^ 

Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana^  i  ^ 
Stephen  Eixiott,  j 

Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Georgia^  J  /^j    J'V  <!>       D 

New-Orleans,  February  24,  1859.  J^i     ♦V*^^  '  /J 

/* 

ART.  VI.-MR.  JEFFEHSON-THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
AND  FREEDOM. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  great  speech  to  the  "  young 
men  of  Albany,"  remarked :  "  It  was  in  Cromweirs  time  that 
there  sprung  up  a  race  of  saints  who  called  themselves  '  fifth 
monarchy'  men ;  and  a  happy,  self-pleased,  and  glorious  people 
they  were,  for  they  had  practised  so  many  virtues,  they  were 
8o  enlightened,  so  perfect,  that  they  got  to  be,  in  the  lan^age 
of  the  day,  above  '  ordinances.'  That  is  the  higher  law  of  this 
day,  exactly.     Our  higher  law  is  but  the  old  dootrme  of  the 
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*  fifth  monarchy  men'  of  Cromwell's  time  revived.  They  wen 
above  ordinances — ^walked  aboat  prim  and  spmoe,  self-sati^ed, 
thankful  to  God  that  they  were  not  as  other  men ;  but  had 
attained  so  far  to  salvation,  as  to  be  *  above  all  necessity  of 
restraint  and  control,  civil  or  religions.' "  And  he  might  have 
added,  they  were  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  enemies  that 
then  threatened  the  established  order  of  things ;  being  enthu- 
siasts, stubborn  fanatics,  who  were  constantly  engaged  in  plots 
for  the  overthrow  of  all  human  government,  and  every  form  of 
religious  worship.  But  ^ere  is  a  difference  between  the  doc- 
trine of  these  wild  visionaries  and  that  of  their  imitators  of 
the  present  day  in  this :  the  first  derived  their  sanction,  as 
they  contended,  from  the  Word  of  Q-od,  as  spoken  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  while  the  latter  claim  theirs  from  those  lights  which 
the  law  of  nature  affords.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  examine 
the  sources  and  the  principles  of  this  natural  law,  and  to  see 
how  far  they  may  be  applied  to,  or  to  what  extent  they  conflict 
with,  the  duties  of  master  and  slave,  as  recognized  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Both  the  Divine  law,  and,  as  contra-distinguished  from  it, 
the  natural  law,  spring  from  the  immutable  decrees  of  the 
Creator ;  and  both,  it  is  maintained  by  publicists,  are  equally 
binding  upon  all  men  in  all  places,  and  in  all  time.  There  is, 
however,  this  very  grave  distinction  between  them :  one  is  a 
revelation  directly  from  God  to  man,  in  terms  that  cannot  be 
mistaken,  and  therefore  admits  of  no  denial ;  and  the  other  is 
ascertained  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  as  applied  by  man 
himself  to  his  own  humanity.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  law  of  nature  has  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  enlightened  intellects,  no  uniform  and 
satisfactory  system  has  been  promulgated,  of  universal  accept- 
ance. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  no  class  of  writers  can  be 
found,  who  differ  more  radically  or  more  widely  in  their  dec- 
ries, or  in  the  application  of  principles,  than  these  same 
jurisprudents,  who  pretend  to  have  discovered  an  invariable 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  by  which  all  people  are  to  square 
their  actions,  and  to  which  all  human  laws  must  be  subservient. 
With  a  modesty  that  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  rare,  the  specu- 
lations of  these  closet  philosophers  are  declared  to  possess  as 
much  force  over  man  as  an  individual,  and  over  man  as  a 
member  of  society,  as  though  they  came  fresh  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible  itself.  Thus  has  grown  up,  by  the  aoquies- 
cence  and  ignorance  of  mankind,  what  may  be  called  the 
unwritten  law  of  God ;  and  thus  has  been  yielded  to  its  ex- 
pounders those  gifts  of  wisdom  which  distinguidied  the  Apostles 
of  old. 
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The  truth  is,  natural  law  is  less  understood  by  the  mass  of 
men  than  any  other  branch  of  ethical  or  legal  science.  It  is  a 
subject,  perhaps,  too  profound  or  too  intricate  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  persons  who  are  destitute  of  leisure  or  a  taste  for  such 
pursuits.  The  English  language  has  not  been  enriched  by 
more  than  two  productions,  of  which  we  are  aware,  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  this  and  kindred  topics.  And  these,  though 
of  recent  origin,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  added  rather  to 
the  confusion  than  the  eluoidation  of  the  points  of  greatest 
difficulty.  Judge  Story's  work,  "  On  the  Conflict  of  Laws," 
in  particular,  is  a  jumble  of  opposite  and  irreconcilable  prin- 
ciples from  beginning  to  end,  and  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
darkness. 

It  is  worthy  also  of  remark,  that  most  of  the  publicists 
who  have  written  on  natural  law,  were  trained  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  civil  law  ;  and  their  theories  are  not  only  imbued  with 
the  learning  of  that  system,  but  they  are  almost  exclusively 
applicable  to  it.  Their  learned  disquisitions  and  elaborate 
argumentations,  for  instance,  on  slavery,  had  reference  to 
predial  slaves — to  slaves  g'lebm  adscriptt,  as  formerly  known 
in  France  and  Poland,  and  as  at  present  existing  in  Russia 
and  Hungary.  The  slaves  of  those  countries  were  and  are  of 
the  same  race  with  their  masters ;  all  of  them  being  alike 
Caucasian,  Those  writers  knew  nothing  of  the  system  of 
servitude  in  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union,  and  conse- 
quently their  abstract  treatises  are  entitled  to  little  or  no 
influence  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  our  "  peculiar  institu- 
tion." Nowhere  have  they  settled,  and  nowhere  have  they 
undertaken  to  settle,  that  it  contravenes  the  natural  law  to 
hold  an  inferior  race  in  bondage  ;  the  law  of  whose  nature  is 
best  developed  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Both  Puffendorf  and 
Heineccius  have  made  exceptions  which  tend  to  strengthen 
this  view.  The  latter  says :  "  The  nature  of  some  is  so  fitted 
and  prepared  for  servitude,  that  they  can  neither  direct  their 
own  actions  nor  furnish  their  own  food  and  clothing ;"  and  if 
so,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that  it  must  be  an  act 
of  kindness  and  humanity,  to  place  them  in  bondage,  and  to 
provide  for  their  wants.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  practical 
distinction  which  exists  among  races,  which  has  been  produc- 
tive of  so  much  error  and  oonftision  in  the  minds  of  casuists 
and  others.  In  their  belief  of  an  unbending  rule  of  right 
which  shall  govern  the  actions  of  all  men  alike,  or  in  their 
desire  to  create  such  a  rule,  they  have  forgotten  that  man's 
nature  is  influenced  in  mental,  physical  and  moral  attributes, 
by  the  tutorings  which  he  has  received,  by  the  customs  with 
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which  he  is  familiar,  by  the  examples  by  which  he  is  sar- 
rounded,  by  the  wants  to  which  he  is  subjected,  and  by  the 
climate  under  which  he  is  reared. 

But  the  want  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas  upon  this  subject  is 
not  confined  to  men  whose  studies  have  not  been  directed  to 
such  investigations.  Mr.  Webster,  with  all  his  great  gifts  of 
mind  and  heart,  was  frequently  thrown  into  a  fog  when  he 
approached  the  discussion  of  slavery,  as  an  abstract  question. 
In  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  so  late  as  1848,  on  the  '^  exclosioQ 
of  slavery  from  the  territories,"  alluding  to  the  Southern  States, 
he  says  :  '^  They  have  a  system  of  local  legislation  on  which 
slavery  rests ;  while  everybody  agrees  that  it  is  against  natu- 
ral law,  or  at  least  against  the  common  understanding  which 
prevails  among  men  as  to  what  is  natural  lawf^  and  then  con- 
tinues :  ^^  I  do  not  intend  to  deny  the  validity  of  that  local 
law,  where  it  is  established;  but  I  say  it  is,  after  all,  local 
law."  Admitting  that  he  is  right  in  declaring  slavery  a  local 
law,  that  does  not  relieve  the  inconsistency  in  which  he  is  in- 
volved. It  is  either  against  natural  la  Mr,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is 
against  it,  then  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  G-od,  and  no 
human  enactments,  no  <'  local  laws,"  can  secure  its  '^  valid" 
ityr 

A  similar  patent  error  has  pervaded  the  judiciary,  both 
North  and  South,  in  many  of  the  earlier  decisions,  and  still  is 
taken  as  a  truth  in  most  of  the  so-called  free  States.  Chief 
Justice  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts,  thus  expounds  the  law  in  a 
leading  case :  '^  Slavery  being  odious  and  against  natural 
right,  cannot  exist  except  by  the  force  of  positive  law."  That 
it  may  thus  exist,  ho  proceeds  to  decide :  "  Each  State  may, 
for  its  own  convenience,  declare  that  slaves  shall  be  deemed 
property,  and  the  laws  of  personal  chattels  shall  be  deemed  to 
apply  to  them  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  they  may  be  bought  and 
sold,  delivered,  attached,  and  levied  upon ;  that  trespass  will 
lie  for  an  injury  done  to  them,  or  trover  for  converting  them." 
Again :  **  If  a  note  of  hand  made  in  New-Orleans  were  sued 
on  here,  and  the  defence  should  be  that  it  was  a  bad  consider- 
ation, or  without  consideration,  because  given  for  the  price  of 
a  slave  sold,  it  may  well  be  admitted  that  such  a  defence 
could  not  prevail ;  because  the  contract  was  a  legal  one  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made."  Now,  the  original 
proposition  is  wrong,  if  he  is  right  in  the  other  two ;  and  they 
are  so  utterly  opposed,  that  no  legal  learning,  no  ingenious 
casuistry,  can  reconcile  them. 

These  citations,  from  an  eminent  statesman,  and  a  distin- 
guished judge,  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  opinion  we  ad- 
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vanoed,  of  the  oonfusion  in  which  the  subject  is  involved.  At 
the  time  these  views  were  uttered,  both  were  citizens  of  a 
state  whose  Bill  of  Rights  proclaims  "  all  men  to  be  bom  free 
and  equal,"  and  that  "  liberty  is  an  inalienable  right." 

It  has  been  decided,  in  other  free  states,  that  a  master  does 
not  lose  his  property  in  a  slave,  by  merely  passing  through  the 
territories  of  those  states,  or  by  making  a  temporary  sojourn 
there :  because  of  the  comity  which  exists  among  nations. 
This  comity  of  nations  means,  simply,  that  regard  for  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  independent  sovereignties,  which  common 
politeness  dictates,  in  the  intercourse  of  individuals.  But 
where,  and  in  what  code  of  ethics  or  of  law,  was  it  required, 
that  a  sin — a  violation  of  God's  law — a  trespass  upon  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  man— should  be  treated  with  such  tender 
forbearance  and  condescension  ?  In  all  these  and  similar  cases, 
the  judiciary  are  compelled  to  meet  the  question  of  slavery  as 
a  fact,  and  as  a  reality  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  to  some  of 
them  is  even  more  formidable,  a  ranting,  ignorant,  and  fanatical 
spirit  among  the  populace.  In  the  conflict  between  duty  and 
public  opinion,  in  the  vain  hope  to  reconcile  the  two,  they 
have  adopted  reasoning,  which  is  false,  Jesuitical,  and  unten- 
able. Instead  of  being  the  tribunes  of  the  people — a  break- 
water against  the  waves  of  despotism — it  is  to  be  feared  they 
are  becoming  as  ready  to  truckle  to  the  clamors  of  the  mob,  on 
this  subject,  as  the  demagogue  or  the  partisan. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  these  obscurities  exist  in  the  natural 
law — obscurities  which  a  Delphic  oracle  would  be  unable  to 
fathom — we  deny  the  authority  and  ability  of  self-constituted 
interpreters  to  prescribe  a  rule  of  action,  independent  and  out- 
side of  Revelation,  which  is,  or  can  be,  universal  and  infallible 
in  its  operation,  and  capable  of  reaching,  alike,  all  beings  who 
bear  the  human  form.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that,  in 
the  diversity  of  colors  and  of  races  which  exist  on  the  earth, 
there  is  an  equal  diversity  of  physical  conformation,  a  still 
greater  diversity  of  mental  organization,  and  that  no  law  of 
nature  has  yet  been  discovered  that  harmonizes  with  the  na- 
ture of  all,  and  is  imperative  alike  on  all.  Nomadic  nations 
have  a  law  of  their  nature,  which  teaches  them  to  love  their 
wild  freedom,  and  to  delight  in  locomotion,  in  idleness,  and  in 
freebooting ;  and  every  attempt  to  subjugate  them  to  labor  for 
themselves  or  for  others,  has  resulted  in  failure.  On  the 
other  hand,  negroes,  being  by  nature  lazy,  listless,  and  indif- 
ferent, fall  into  servitude  without  serious  constraint.  The 
color  of  their  skins,  and  the  formation  of  their  eyes,  adapt  them 
to  hot  climates  and  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  while  their  robust 
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frames,  low  intellectual  vigor,  want  of  nervous  exoitabilitj, 
servile  habits,  and  tractable  dispositions,  peculiarly  fit  ihem 
for  a  condition  of  labor  and  dependence.  In  no  other  state  ara 
they  capable  of  development.  The  law  of  nature  thus  points, 
unerringly,  to  the  only  mode  by  which  their  usefulness  and 
happiness  may  be  promoted.  From  the  abundance  of  proof 
at  hand  to  establish  this  statement,  we  quote,  by  preference, 
from  the  celebrated  state  paper  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  British 
minister,  Mr.  Pakenhara :  "  The  census,  and  other  docu- 
ments,  show  that,  in  all  instances  in  which  the  States  have 
changed  the  former  relation  between  the  two  races,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  African,  instead  of  being  improved,  has  become 
worse.  They  have  been  invariably  sunk  into  vice  and  pau- 
perism, accompanied  by  the  bodily  and  mental  inflictions  in- 
cident thereto— deafness,  blindness,  insanity,  and  idiocy,  to  a 
degree  without  example  ;  while  in  all  other  States  which  have 
retained  the  ancient  relation,  they  have  improved  greatly,  in 
every  respect — in  number,  comfort,  and  morals,  as  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  taken  from  such  sources,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate : 

''  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiots,  and  insane, 
of  the  negroes  in  the  States  that  have  changed  the  ancient  re- 
lation between  the  races,  is  one  out  of  every  ninety-six ;  while 
in  the  States  adhering  to  it,  it  is  one  out  of  every  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two ;  that  is,  seven  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  as  compared  with  the  former. 

**  The  number  of  negroes  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idi- 
ots, and  insane,  paupers,  and  in  prison,  in  the  States  that  have 
changed,  is  one  out  of  every  six  ;  and  in  the  States  that  have 
not,  one  out  of  every  hundred  and  fifty-four  ;  or  twenty-two 
to  one  against  the  former,  as  compared  with  tJae  latter. 

"  Taking  the  two  extremes  of  North  and  South : — In  the 
state  of  Maine,  the  number  of  negroes  returned  as  deaf  and 
dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  idiots,  by  the  census  of  1840,  is  one 
out  of  every  twelve ;  and  in  Florida,  by  the  same  returns,  is 
one  out  of  every  eleven  hundred  and  five  ;  or  ninety-two  to 
one,  in  favor  of  the  slaves  of  Florida,  as  compared  with  the 
free  blacks  of  Maine." 

A  state  of  bondage,  if  these  facts  can  be  relied  on,  is  consis- 
tent with  the  law  of  the  negro's  nature.  So  far  from  depres- 
sing him,  in  the  social  scale,  it  elevates  him ;  so  far  from 
chaining  him  to  misery,  it  promotes  his  happiness ;  so  far  firom 
interfering  with  the  law  of  his  increase,  it  advances  it ;  so  iiw 
from  corrupting  his  morals,  or  enfeebling  the  vigor  of  his  con- 
stitution, its  influence  tends  to  their  development  and  perfec- 
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tion.  It  iS)  therefore,  nonsense,  a  ^leoism,  a  gross  perversion 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  ethical  science,  to  denounce  a  sys- 
tem fraught  with  such  results,  contrary  to  natural  law. 

But  there  is  another  and  larger  class  of  men,  opposed  to  the 
institutions  of  the  South,  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  the 
speculations  of  publicists  or  philosophers.  They  boldly  as- 
sume that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  that 
every  roaster  who  holds  a  person  in  bondage  is  guilty  of  a 
monstrous  wrong,  and  imperils  his  immortal  soul.  The  chief 
authority  relied  on  in  support  of  this  empty  declaration,  is 
those  memorable  words  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence : 
"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  In  order  to  comprehend  the 
full  meaning  of  this  sentence,  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  know 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  and  the  ends  it 
proposed  to  accomplish,  but  the  contending  schools  of  political 
philosophy  should  be  understood.  Scarce  a  century  and  a 
quarter  had  passed  since  the  English  people  had  led  an  English 
monarch  from  his  throne  to  the  block,  in  vindication  of  their 
constitutional  freedom,  and  after  a  brief  period  of  self-govern- 
ment, a  protectorate,  and  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  mon- 
archy had  ensued.  It  was  during  these  struggles  that  one 
side  asserted, "  To  contest  the  power  of  kings,  is  to  dispute  the 
power  of  God ;"  while  the  other  vehemently  maintained  the 
original  political  equality  of  men,  and  their  right  to  alter,  or ' 
abolish  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  lived.  It 
was  for  advocating  these  last  principles,  at  war  as  they. were 
with  the  law  of  nature,  as  expounded  by  the  monarchists,  that 
the  noble  Vane,  the  gallant  Russell,  and  the  stern  Sidney,  suf- 
fered as  traitors.  The  American  colonies,  beneath  the  shades 
of  the  wilderness,  sympathized  with  the  doctrines,  and  lament- 
ed the  fates  of  those  disinterested  and  patriotic  men.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, with  that  far-reaching  knowledge  of  human  nature  for 
which  he  was  ever  distinguished,  took  advantage  of  these  feel- 
ings, and  re-awakened  those  sentiments  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  took  the  extremest 
ground.  He  went  further  than  had  been  advanced  by  them^ 
or  by  any  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  who  had  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  rights  of  man.  Even  Sidney,  of  whose  work  on 
the  "  Science  of  Government"  Jeffrey  said,  "  There  is  not  a 
line  in  it,  scarce,  but  what  is  treason,"  falls  far  short  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  ideas,  although  to  his  work  Mr.  Jefferson  is  indebt- 
ed for  many  of  his  views  ;  indeed,  his  doctrine  of  equality  is 
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repudiated  by  that  author.  Sidney  remarks,  "  that  equality 
which  is  just  among  equals,  is  just  only  among  equals.  But 
such  as  are  base,  ignorant,  vicious,  slothful,  or  cowardly,  are 
not  equal,  in  natural  or  acquired  virtues,  to  the  generous,  wise, 
Valiant,  and  industrious,  nor  equally  useful  in  the  societies  in 
which  they  live.  They  cannot,  therefore,  have  an  equal  part 
in  the  government  of  them  ;  they  cannot  equally  provide  for 
the  common  good."  Mr.^Calhoun  expresses,  in  his  ^^Disquisition 
on  Government,^^  the  same  idea,  still  more  forcibly :  "  These 
great  and  dangerous  errors  have  their  origin  in  the  prevalent 
opinion,  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal ;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  and  false.  It  rests  upon  the 
assumption  of  a  fact,  which  is  contrary  to  universal  observa- 
tion,  in  whatever  light  it  may  be  regarded.  It  is,  indeed,  dif- 
ficult  to  explain  how  an  opinion,  so  destitute  of  all  sound  rea- 
son, could  have  been  so  extensively  entertained.  Men,"  he 
farther  proceeds,  **  instead  of  being  born  free  and  equal,  are 
bom  subject  not  only  to  parental  authority,  but  to  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country  where  born,  and  under  whose 
protection  they  draw  their  first  breath." 

No  state  of  society  exists,  no  government  exists,  in  which, 
or  under  which,  all  men  are  born  equal.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  law  which  the  Creator  has  stamped  upon  the  nature  and 
genius  of  man.  Abstractedly,  man  may  be  born  to  equal 
political  rights,  in  countries  where  no  disabilities  of  colors  or 
races  are  established  ;  where  no  difference  in  sex  is  known, 
or  if  known,  no  distinctions  of  power  or  precedence  are  allowed 
in  favor  of  the  male  over  the  female  ;  and  where  the  hereditary 
principle,  in  regard  to  privileges  and  property,  is  abolished ; 
but,  if  such  a  country  can  be  found,  the  inequalities  of  wealth, 
mind,  morals,  passions,  instincts,  and  of  physical  constitution, 
will  still  be  presented. 

Buf  stronger  arguments  than  even  these,  showing  that  Mr. 
Jefferson's  doctrine  is  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast  or  visionary, 
and  was  never  intended  for  a  practical  principle  in  govern- 
ment, are  derived  from  contemporaneous  history.  In  his  list 
of  grievances  against  England,  there  is  no  allusion  to  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade,  both  of  which  were  originally  introduced 
into  the  country  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists. 
No  such  principle  as  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  was  en- 
grafted on  the  "Articles  of  Confederation,"  though  those 
articles  had  their  origin  in  the  same  Congress,  were  considered, 
debated,  and  passed,  by  the  same  men  who  proclaimed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  When  they  came  before  the 
€is?emblies  of  the  different  States,  no  objections  were  raised 
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growing  ontof  this  omission,  and  when  finally  ratified, no  amend- 
ment of  this  kind  was  suggested.  Nor  is  it  recognized  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  the  debates  in  the 
convention,  in  the  compromises  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  that  instrument,  in  the  controversies  which  ensued 
when  the  question  of  ratification  was  presented  to  the  inde- 
pendent local  legislatures  or  conventions,  if  any  such  doctrine 
was  maintained  it  has  escaped  our  notice.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
principle  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  our  government,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  all  good  government.  Though 
placed  in  the  bill  of  rights  of  some  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  it  was  practically  flouted  in  the  body  of  their  re- 
spective constitutions,  and  has  been  since  practically  flouted 
by  their  laws,  by  their  judiciary,  and  still  more  by  their  peo- 
ple. It  may  be  said  to  be  ignored  to  this  day  by  every  State 
in  the  Union.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  Northern 
States,  even  nominally,  there  is  no  equality  of  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  extended  to  the  white. and  black  races.  The  latter, 
in  the  free  States,  are  essentially  as  degraded  in  caste,  as 
inferior  in  rank  and  condition,  as  proscribed  by  the  conventuals 
of  society,  and  as  effectually  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  as  the 
slaves  of  the  South. 

The  second  branch  of  the  proposition,  viz. :  that  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  are  inalienable  rights,  is  equally 
untenable.  If  they  are  inalienable  rights  they  cannot  be 
transferred,  sold,  nor  taken  away  ;  and  to  do  so  contravenes 
the  law  of  God.  That  is  the  proposition,  stripped  of  all  dis- 
guise. If  true,  every  government  is  a  despotism  ;  every  law 
regulating  human  action  an  iniquity ;  and  the  whole  frame- 
work of  society  is  based  upon  sin,  is  a  blunder — a  fraud  and  a 
libel  upon  humanity.  If  governments  have  been  instituted  by 
men,  and  are  but  aggregations  of  individuals,  what  right  have 
they  to  abridge  or  alienate  those  blessings  which  God  has 
conferred  on  man,  when  man  himself  cannot  abridge  or 
alienate  them  without  putting  his  soul  in  jeopardy  ?  A  sin  in 
the  individual  is  equally  a  sin  in  a  number  of  individuals. 
The  case  is  not  altered  because  it  is  done  by  the  arm  of  the 
sovereign  power,  or  under  the  sanction  of  municipal  laws. 
These  sink  into  insignificance  and  dwindle  into  nothingness 
before  the  law  of  nature.  Nor  is  it  altered,  because  it  may  be 
intended  as  a  measure  of  defence  and  of  protection  to  the 
largest  number  ;  since  no  such  plea  can  avail  in  a  case  when 
the  law  hangs,  imprisons,  or  brands  with  infamy,  a  citizen, 
and  takes  his  labor  and  property  for  public  purposes,  when 
the  same  law  is  so  inconsistent  as  to  denounce  the  same  acts 
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when  the  citizen  undertakes  to  do  them  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  state.  Nor  is  it  altered,  because  man,  upon  the 
formation  of  the  social  compact,  surrendered  to  the  constitu- 
ted authorities  the  right  to  inflict  punishment  upon  him  in 
the  event  he  violated  the  law ;  for,  if  the  rights  belonging  to 
him  are  inalienable,  he  can  no  more  transfer  them  to  the  state 
than  he  can  to  his  fellow.  Such  a  concession. on  the  part  of 
the  citizen,  and  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  the  state,  are, 
therefore,  sinful,  nugatory,  and  void.  The  argument,  when 
pushed  to  this  extremity,  conclusively  proves  that  roan  das 
no  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, or  it  proves  that  all  established  systems  of  government 
are  founded  in  absurdity  and  wickedness.  It  proves  that  Hr. 
Jefferson  was  wrong,  or  that  everybody  else  has  been  wrong, 
is  so  yet,  and  will  probably  so  remain. 

The  doctrine  which  the  experience  and  the  wisdom  of  man- 
kind has  sanctioned,  in  onr  judgment,  is  this :  Life  is  a  gift 
for  wise  purposes  from  God  to  man,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
wrong  and  impious,  from  the  mere  desire  of  dying,  or  from  his 
own  selfishness  or  passion,  or  for  want  of  courage  to  undergo 
the  conflicts  and  temptations  that  beset  his  path,  or  from  the 
impulse  of  despair,  or  the  gratification  of  revenge,  to  perish 
by  his  own  hand.  But  it  may  be  an  act  of  the  most  exalted 
heroism  and  of  the  purest  piety,  to  offer  up  his  life  on  the  altar 
of  his  country ;  or  for  the  sake  of  a  great  principle,  or- to  per- 
form a  large  good  to  others.  Yattel,  in  his  work  adapting  die 
law  of  nations  to  the  law  of  nature,  expressly  maintains  this 
doctrine,  and  mentions,  in  high  terms  of  eulogy,  that  noble 
Swiss  patriot,  Arnold  de  Winkelreid,  who,  at  the  battle  of 
Sempach,  formed  the  generous  design  of  saving  his  country 
by  sacrificing  himself :  *'  My  friends,"  said  he,  to  his  comrades 
in  arms,  "  I  am  going  this  day  to  give  my  life  to  procure  you 
the  victory."  He  did  so,  and  his  country  was  saved.  The 
memory  of  such  men  is  cherished  by  the  universal  sentiment 
of  mankind ;  and,  certainly,  what  strikes  every  human  heart 
as  right  cannot  be  grossly  and  sinfully  wrong.  Nor  is  it 
contrary  to  the  Divine  law,  if  we  may  decide  the  question  by 
the  example  of  that  "  noble  army  of  martyrs"  who  have  died 
rather  than  abandon  their  religion ;  or  by  the  veneration  in 
which  they  are  held  by  the  most  learned  ami  most  conscientious 
in  all  Christian  lands. 

Liberty  is  a  term  not  easy  to  define.  There  are  so  many 
varieties,  to  which  the  general  term  is  applicable— «o  many 
meanings  into  which,  with  equal  truth,  it  may  be  rendered— 
00  many  phases  in  which  it  has  been  and  may  be  oonsiderod — 
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80  many  abstraotions  which  have  been  attached  to  it — so 
many  circumstances  in  the  history  of  man  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  citizen  of  the  community  to  which  it  may  be  applied — 
that  it  is  oftentimes  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  distinctions 
with  which  it  is  used  by  writers,  politicians,  and  publicists. 
But  we  take  it  ttiat  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
reference  is  to  civil  liberty,  that  liberty  which  a  man  enjoys, 
or  is  entitled  to  enjoy,  as  a  citizen  and  a  member  of  society. 
In  this  sense  it  simply  means,  "  protection  or  checks  against 
undue  interferefice,  whether  this  be  from  individuals,  from 
masses,  or  from  government.  The  highest  amount  of  liberty 
comes  to  signify  the  safest  guarantees  of  undisturbed  legiti- 
mate action,  and  the  most  efficient  checks  against  undue  inter- 
ference." This  interpretation,  from  Dr.  Lieber,  is  adopted ; 
inasmuch  as  no  civilian,  with  whose  writings  we  are  familiar, 
has  devoted  more  study  to  the  subject,  or  has  offered  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation.  Liberty,  then,  is  the  result  of  gov- 
emment,  and  all  those  vague  and  unsubstantial  theories,  which 
contend  that  every  one  who  enters  into  the  social  compact  sur- 
renders a  portion  of  his  liberty,  unless  it  be  the  liberty  of  the 
pirate  or  freebooter,  or  the  liberty  of  acting  wrong,  are  false 
and  erroneous.  In  fact  man  being,  by  the  divine  law — the 
instinct  of  his  nature — social  and  gregarious,  is  impelled,  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  into  society,  and  society,  by  laws 
equally  imperative,  is  impelled  into  government ;  such  a  con- 
dition as  the  natural  state — that  is,  a  state  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence, of  a  distinct  and  segregate  existence^ — never  has  ex- 
isted, and  never  can  exist.  So  long  as  man  is  a  dependent 
creature,  so  long  as  affinities  between  the  opposite  sexes  con- 
tinue, so  long  as  affection  toward  offspring  and  kindred  and 
friends  remains  in  the  human  bosom,  so  long  as  the  desire  for 
property  forms  a  part  of  the  nature  of  man,  he  will  consort 
and  mingle  with  his  fellows,  and  therefore  requires  protection 
from  the  stronger  arm  of  government,  that  he  may  enjoy  undis- 
turbed the  blessings  he  has  already  acquired,  and  those  which 
he  has  a  hope  or  a  desire  of  acquiring.  Hence,  if  civil  liberty 
is  the  result  of  government,  it  is  not  a  natural,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, not  an  inalienable  right.  The  power  which  confer- 
red it  may  take  it  away,  under  the  laws  and  constitutional 
forms  which  have  been  prescribed.  To  deprive  him  of  it  in 
any  other  way  is  tyranny.  If  it  is  not  inalienable,  man  has 
a  right  to  surrender  it ;  to  sell  it,  to  give  it  away,  or  to  dispose 
of  it  as  he  thinks  proper,  provided  he  makes  no  infringement 
upon  the  rights  of  others,  interferes  in  no  wise  with  the  duties 
he  owes  to  the  state,  and  is  not  thus  enabled  to  shield  himself 
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from  the  inflaence  of  its  laws.  By  the  old  oolonial  laws  of 
New- York,  it  .was  allowable  for  Christians  to  hold  in  bondage 
"  such  as  have  willingly  sold  or  shall  sell  themselves."  In- 
disputably  a  similar  doctrine  is  recognized  by  the  practice  of 
the  Federal  Government,  which  sanctions  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  place  hirnself  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  of  his 
nativity  by  a  change  of  his  allegiance.  If  he  chooses,  he  may 
become  a  serf  in  Russia,  a  bondman  in  Arabia,  or  a  slave  in 
Turkey,  upon  the  same  principle  that  he  can  enter  into  the 
collieries  of  England  as  a  laborer,  flourish  ae  a  speculator  in 
the  funds  under  the  imperial  sway  of  Napoleon,  or  bow  as  a 
subject  to  the  despotism  of  Spain.  It  is  preposterous  to  hold, 
that,  while  the  law  will  afford  a  protection  to  a  man  who  de- 
sires to  aliene  his  freehold  or  his  chattels — will  aid  him  to 
aliene  his  wife,  for  a  justx^ause — will  allow  him,  with  certain 
restrictions,  to  aliene  his  children,  if  he  chooses — will  soffer 
him  to  aliene  his  religion  or  his  country,  as  his  caprice  or  his 
interest  may  dictate — at  the  same  time  will  deny  him  the 
privilege  to  aliene  himself  for  a  number  of  days,  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  even  for  life. 

But  whether  these  conclusions  be  just  or  not,  is  immaterial, 
since  Mr.  Jefferson  had  no  reference  to  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  citizen,  except  as  it  might  be  disregarded  or  trampled 
on  by  government,  in  contempt  of  law.  Contemplating  it  in 
this  point  of  view  his  doctrine  is  equally  at  fault,  for,  within 
the  limits  of  its  constitutional  powers,  the  state  can  restrain, 
legitimately,  the  actions  of  the  individual,  in  every  pursuit  in 
which  he  embarks,  and  can  punish  him  for  every  crime  which 
he  commits.  It  may  force  him  into  its  armies  and  navies 
against  his  will ;  it  may  make  him  labor  on  its  highways,  or 
serve  on  its  juries,  or  pay  its  taxes,  or  even  to  neglect  his 
own  business  to  be  a  witness  for  another.  So,  also,  if  his  rela- 
tion to  the  state  be  of  such  a  character  that  he  cannot  be 
otherwise  kept  in  the  line  of  duty,  it  may  compel  him  to  work 
for  his  own  support ;  it  may  imprison  him  to  restrain  the  vio- 
lence of  his  turbulent  temper ;  or,  if  necessary  to  a  due  sub- 
jection of  his  rebellious  spirit,  it  may  place  a  master  over  him, 
who  shall  receive  the  proceeds  of  his  skill  or  his  industry. 
These  things  are  actually  done  in  the  sanitary  police  or  penal 
laws  of  most  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  are  embodied  in 
the  codes  of  the  best-regulated  and  freest  governments.  This 
being  true  of  the  powers  and  action  of  governments  in  refer- 
ence to  those  who  are  technically  citizens — it  may,  for  its 
own  security,  and  for  the  greater  good  of  its  people,  and  for 
the  greater  good  of  an  inferior  race,  regulate  a  system  of  ser- 
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vitude  already  existing,  or  oondemn  others  of  the  same  class 
to  slavery,  without  trespassing  further  upon  human  rights 
than  it  does,  properly  and  legitimately,  in  the  instances  first  cited. 

If  this  reasoning  fails  to  satisfy  the  candid  inquirer  that  th€ 
Declaration  of  Independence  enunciates  an  evident  untruth 
instead  of  a  self-evident  truth,  still  the  opponents  of  slavery 
are  not  advanced  in  their  arguments  or  their  wishes.  For 
neither  the  authors  of  that  immortal  instrument,  nor  the  com- 
mittee who  gave  it  their  approbation,  nor  the  Congress  which 
adopted  it,  intended  to  include  within  its  spirit  thkt  servile 
and  degraded  class  of  beings,  who  were  then  under  the  laws 
of  the  mother-country,  and  under  the  legislative  enactments 
and  judicial  decisions  of  the  colonies,  in  the  condition  of 
slavery.  That  this  proposition  is  correct  it  is  not  diflScult  to 
prove.  Had  the  slave  population  been  aimed  at  as  well  as  the 
free,  many  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  that  Congress, 
including  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  were  voluntarily  proclaiming 
their  own  infamy  ;  since,  t)eing  slaveholders,  they  were  guilty 
of  an  unpardonable  and  monstrous  iniquity.  If  they  had  felt 
that  they  were  treading  upon  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  black 
race,  the  plain  and  imperative  duty  devolved  upon  them  to 
manumit  them  instantly.  Nor  should  they  have  paused  then. 
They  ought  to  have  denounced  the  whole  system  of  slavery  as 
inconsistent  with  natural  laws,  as  an  outrage,  and  a  sin. 
That  those  tried  and  fearless  men  did  nothing  of  the  kind  for- 
ever disposes  of  the  question.  What  a  portion  of  them  may 
have  done  many  years  afterward,  or  in  their  dying  bequests, 
does  not  weaken  this  impregnable  position. 

The  idea  that  slavery  as  then  existing  was  denounced  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  is  unsupported  by  contemporane- 
ous evidence.  It  is  altogether  modern.  On  the  contrary,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  been  stated,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  constitutions  of  all  the  States  continued  to  recognize 
slavery  until  the  people  of  the  North  learned,  from  experience, 
that  African  labor  was  unadapted  to  their  ungenial  soil,  and 
still  more  ungenial  climate.  It  was  not  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  or  to  satisfy  their  consciences — it  was  to  save 
their  pockets  that  led  to  its  abolition.  And  when  that  was 
resolved  on,  it  was  made  prospective,  and  so  gradual  in  its 
operation  as  to  be  almost  unfelt.  Had  it  been  in  their  estima- 
tion so  great  and  heinous  a  sin  to  hold  a  slave  then  as  it  is 
now,  it  would  seem  that  they  should  have  lost  not  a  moment 
in  the  work  of  enfranchisement.  It  should  have  been  done 
quickly,  promptly,  and  with  hearty-good  will.  It  should 
have  been  stricken  from  their .  statutes  and  their  laws  at  onoe 
and  forever.  ^         y 
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ABT.  VII. -THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  PLAIN-VALLEY  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI,  ETC. 

A  GREAT  theme,  truly,  considered  in  its  vast  extent  and  nnity 
of  character,  its  adaptation  by  soil,  climate,  minerals,  and 
exemption  from  obstacles,  to  easy  intercourse  among  its  in- 
habitants ;  greater  still,  in  view  of  the  wonder-working  develop- 
ments of  industry  and  civilization,  now  in  progress ;  and 
greatest  of  all,  in  what  it  is  surely  destined  to  become,  even 
in  that  brief  period  of  time  measured  by  the  lives  of  persons 
now  in  being.  In  extent,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  plains  on 
the  earth's  surface ;  stretching  northward  from  the  G-ulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  bounded  on  its  east  and  west 
borders  by  the  crests  of  the  mountain  chains  of  the  continent, 
thousands  of  miles  apart.  Below  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitade 
this  valley  embraces  not  less  than  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
square  miles.  Of  this  vast  expanse,  not  less  than  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  square  miles  are  fertile  and  in  a  good  climate. 
Here  are  sixteen  hundred  millions  of  acres  ready  to  yield 
support,  when  all  its  resources  are  brought  into  use,  to  sixteen 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.  This  would  exceed  by  sixty 
per  cent,  the  present  population  of  our  globe.  With  a  density 
equal  to  Belgium,  it  would  contain  seven  hundred  millions ; 
equal  to  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  six  hundred  millions ;  to 
France,  four  hundred  and  sixty  millions ;  to  Austrian  empire 
and  Massachusetts,  four  hundred  millions ;  or  to  Prussia,  three 
hundred  and  ninety  millions.  This  territory  will  number,  in 
1860,  not  less  than  twenty-two  millions ;  which  will  increase, 
during  the  next  twenty  years,  to  not  less  than  forty-five  mil- 
lions. Our  estimate  for  the  coming  century,  is  represented 
by  the  following  figures :  1860,  twenty-two  millions ;  1880, 
forty -five  millions ;  1900,  eighty  millions ;  1920,  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions ;  1940,  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions ; 
and  in  1960,  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  '  It  would  then 
be  less  densely  settled  than  Massachusetts  and  the  best  im- 
proved countries  of  Europe  are  at  this  time.  Taking  into 
account  the  probable  immigration  from  the  Atlantic  border 
and  from  Europe,  it  is  scarcely  over-sanguine  to  expect  an 
increase,  within  the  coming  century,  which  will  bring  the 
aggregate  up  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

The  progress  of  the  twenty-two  millions  now  upon  this  plain, 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  in  1960,  and  to  a  high 
degree  of  wealth  and  refinement,  seems  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  facility  of  intercourse  which  the  uniformity  of  its  general 
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surface  and  its  magnificent  lakes  and  rivers  hold  out  to  their 
acceptance.  It  is  one  plain,  unbroken  by  any  notable  obstruc- 
tion to  easy  communication  of  its  various  sections  with  each 
other.  This  unity  of  physical  character  is  being  strengthened 
by  iron  bands,  every  day  made  longer  and  stronger ;  and  by  a 
motiv(5  power  in  engineering,  increasing  in  cheapness  and 
efficiency  year  by  year,  on  all  the  rivers,  lakes  and  railways 
of  the  vast  area.  Raw  materials  for  the  motors  that,  on  lake, 
river,  ocean,  and  railway,  are  to  work  out  results  which,  if  we 
could  foresee,  would  appear  nothing  less  than  miracles,  are 
provided  in  the  immense  coal  and  iron  deposits  that  are  found 
in  every  great  section  of  the  plain  and  underlie  no  small  por- 
tion of  its  surface.  And  not  alone  on  the  highways  of  com- 
merce are  these  wonder-working  motors  to  manifest  their 
powers.  In  workshop  and  mine,  on  the  farm  and  plantation, 
and  wherever  else  machinery  can  be  employed,  steam  will  do 
the  work  of  human  muscle,  and,  by  its  rapid  increase,  will 
augment  exchangeable  products  to  an  extent  scarcely  an- 
ticipated by  the  most  hopeful  optimist  of  the  present  day.  In 
considering  the  proximate  future  of  this  North  American  plain, 
we  should  fail  to  do  it  justice  were  we  to  leave  out  of  view 
those  great  sources  of  immigration — ^the  modern  hives  of 
nations,  that  have  begun  to.  send  their  swarms  of  superfluous 
population  to  settle  down  on  its  woodlands  and  prairies.  This 
immigration,  great  as  it  has  seemed  and  as  it  in  truth  has 
been,  is  but  in  the  commencement  of  its  career.  It  is  not, 
alone,  the  country  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  the  Scandinavians, 
that  noV  sends  forth,  and  which  is  hereafter  to  send  forth, 
colonies  over  the  Atlantic,  but  nearly  all  Western  Europe,  in 
different  degrees.  The  Baltic  countries,  while  sending  forth 
the  enterprising  sons  and  daughters  of  their  plains  and  moun- 
tains to  every  part  of  the  earth,  have  gone  on  increasing  their 
numbers  at  home,  so  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  their  population  has  doubled.  Prussia, 
with  a  population  of  six  millions  in  1800,  has  increased  it  to 
nearly  eighteen  millions.  England  has  more  than  doubled 
her  numbers  in  the  same  time ;  while  she  has .  been  peopling 
Australia,  Canada,  and  other  colonies,  sending  to  our  States 
in  the  meantime,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  her  sons.  The 
other  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  been  increasing  and 
colonizing  at  a  slower  rate,  but  without  intermission.  It  is 
estimated  that,  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  now 
inhabiting  Europe,  not  less  than  one  hundred  millions  belong 
to  the  dominant  race,  having  a  preponderance  of  Teutonic 
blood,  and  being  famous  for  their  disposition  and  ability  to 
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take  possession  of  whatever  lands  invite  their  cupidity  and 
enterprise.  They  are  greedy  to  hold  dominion  over  the  soiL 
In  their  own  country,  this  greed  has  directed  the  use  of  capi- 
tal, however  earned,  to  the  purchase  of  land,  carrying  up  ibe 
price  beyond  the  means  of  the  less  wealthy.  These,  not  cured 
of  their  desire  to  become  landholders  by  the  lack  of  means  to 
gratify  it  in  their  native  country,  cast  longing  eyes  over  the 
ocean  toward  the  great  western  plain,  where  their  love  of 
independence  and  their  desire  to  own  land  may  be  certainly 
and  cheaply  gratified. 

The  natural  increase  of  this  one  hundred  millions  of  the 
ruling  race  of  man,  with  }:he  fifty  millions  who  partake  of  his 
blood,  is  about  two  millions  a  year.     In  a  normal  condition  of 
affairs,  taking  in  a  series  of  years,  one  million  of  this  increase 
may  be   expected  to   seek   new  homes  across  the  Atlantic. 
Where  else  should  they  go  ?     It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
Caucasian  man  originated  in  a  cold,  or  what  some  would  call 
a  temperate  climate,  in  the  high  grounds  if  not  in  the  high 
latitudes  of  the  north  temperate  zone.     The  highest  type  of 
this  man  is  the  Teutonic  :  dominant  wherever  he  plants  him- 
self, but  only  permanently  dominant  in  high  latitudes.     Over 
his  own  race,  who  make  new  homes  in  a  hot  clime  and  lose 
their  native  vigor  under  a  sultry  sky,  he  triumphs,  as  he  does 
over  all  other  races.     In  his  proper  clime  he  rules,  either  \^ 
making  his  own  blood  predominate,  in  a  mixture  witii  other 
races,   or   by   open   conquest.      In   the  northern   temperate 
zone,  on  its  elevated  table-land,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
created.     Asia,  the  continent  of  his  origin,  is,  in  all  its  most 
inviting  plains  and  valleys,  filled  with  people — much  of  it  to 
repletion.     He  sees  there  no  field  for  his  colonies.     Westward 
— the  direction  which,  for  many  centuries,  his  course  of  empire 
has  been  directed — he  sees  spread  out  before  him  an  immense 
plain,  occupying  the  best  part  of  the  northern  temperate  zone 
of  North  America :  a  plain  which  all  writers  of  authority,  on 
the  physical  geography  of  the  earth,  admit  to  "be  superior,  in 
its   capacity  to  sustain  a  dense  civilized  population,  to   any 
other ;  in  great  part  unoccupied,  but  full  of  inducements  for 
making  it  his  home — an   appropriate  home  for  such  a  race  in 
which  to  develop  every  branch  of  civilized  and  civilizing  in- 
dustry.    He  sees  that,  permeating  this  plain,  throughout  its 
vast  extent,  are  immense  navigable  rivers,  great  inland  seas, 
and  a  network  of  iron-ways,  made  and  in  progress  of  con- 
struction ;  that  land  of  the  best  quality,  if  not  offered  to  him 
for  the  taking,  as  it  probably  soon  will  be,  can  be  bought  at 
from  the  eighth  of  a  dollar  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  in  fall  own- 
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ership  :  the  title,  the  most  perfect  possible,  coming  direct  from 
the  original  exclusive  owner,  the  Government;  that  here  is 
established,  and  in  full  operation,  a  government  of  the  people, 
of  whom  he  may,  if  he  will,  become  a  member;  that  here 
are  organized  systems  of  education,  not  excelled  in  efficiency 
in  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  Old  World  ;  and  that 
universal  toleration  in  religion  and  a  free  press  are  guaran- 
teed and  sustained  by  all  our  constitutions  of  government  and 
by  public  opinion. 

He  is  no  lover  of  mankind  who  does  not  contemplate  with 
delight  the  field,  for  the  expansion  of  his  race,  which  is  opened 
to  him  on  this  great  plain.  It  seems  impossible  that  any  one 
should  be  possessed  of  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  its  adap- 
tation to  the  support  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  most 
advanced  race  of  human  beings  without  a  feeling  of  exulta- 
tion at  the  prospect.  We  dwell  upon  it  with  peculiar  pleasure, 
because  we  are  among  its  early  inhabitants ;  because  it  is 
opening  its  capabilities  with  our  co-operation.  It  is  our 
country.  Within  it,  in  the  lapse  of  no  long  space  of  time, 
will  throb  the  heart  of  our  nation  and  of  our  continent.  Nor 
is  it  too  sanguine  to  anticipate  that  at  some  future  period  in 
it  ^ill  pulsate  the  heart  of  humanity  Among  all  th^  great 
plains  of  the  world  a  revolutionary  poet  apostrophized  it,  "  Most 
fruitful  thy  soil ;  most  inviting  thy  clime."  Although  there 
are  plains  of  greater  extent,  there  is  not  one,  in  all  the  world, 
with  so  many  natural  resources  for  the  support  of  an  equal 
number  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The  plain  watered  by  the 
Amazon  and  Oronoco  is  not  less  extended  or  fertile,  but  its 
climate,  for  the  most  part,  is  fatal  to  Europeans,  and  only 
adapted  to  the  tropical  races — Indian,  Negro,  and  Malay.  The 
great  plains,  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  Old  World,  are 
already  well  peopled,  and  some  of  them  in  a  condition  to  send 
out  colonies.  The  plain  of  the  temperate  zone  in  South 
America,  of  which  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  the  centre,  has  great 
extent  and  innumerable  resources :  but  it  has  the  disadvan- 
tages of  being  far  removed  from  the  colonizing  nations,  and, 
what  is  worse,  of  being  in  possession,  so  far  as  it  is  settled,  of  a 
mixed  race  of  inferior  character.  Ours,  then,  is  the  plain  of 
the  world.  As  yet  it  has  but  just  been  touched  by  the  hand 
of  industry.  Its  life  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  yet  it  is  becom- 
ing famous  wherever  in  the  world  knowledge  abounds  and 
interest  is  taken  in  the  advanceinent  of  our  race.  Gradually 
the  eyes  of  men  are  opening  to  the  commanding  position  which 
a  few  years,  as  counted  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  will  give  it 
in  the  world's  affairs.     The  rapid  dissemination,  through  the 
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civilized  world,  of  geographical  knowledge,  embraoing  ethno- 
logical and  meteorological  facts,  is  such  that  no  long  time  can 
elapse  hefore  the  claims  of  oar  North  American  plain  to  be- 
come the  principal  theatre  of  hnman  power  will  be  generally 
admitted.  As  this  conviction  gradaally  takes  posseesion  of 
the.  minds  of  men,  there  will  be  manifested  an  increadng 
desire  to  make  it  a  home :  not  alone  by  the  landless  and  needy 
classes,  as,  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  has  been  hitherto,  but 
also  by  the  richest  and  most  cnltivated  classes.  It  will  be 
the  rising  son  to  men's  visions,  until  it  shall  become  the  noon- 
day sun  to  the  nations.  Universal  belief,  following  universal 
history,  has  established  the  fact,  that  Westward  the  star  of 
empire  takes  its  way.  The  star  of  empire,  now  shining  over 
the  western  shores  of  Europe,  is  becoming  visible  to  our  oon- 
tinent.  When  it  crosses  the  Atlantic,  it  will  stand  over,  and, 
as  we  fondly  hope,  shine  for  ages  and  ages  from  the  zenith  on 
our  central  plain.  This  glOTious  vision  is  only  to  become  a 
recJity  by  the  co-operative  aid  of  the  great  body  of  enlightened 
men  of  other  countries.  Europe,  by  the  grand  development 
of  forces  lately  brought  into  operation,  is  by  our  side.  Steam, 
operating  on  the  machinery  which  it  has  called  into  life,  has, 
withiA  the  present  century,  made  of  Europe  one  family,  and 
brought  the  continents  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  almost  into 
virtual  contact.  Working  the  printing  press,  it  has  poured 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  books,  into  nearly  all  the  houses  of 
Christendom ;  moving  machinery  for  textile  fabrics,  it  clothes 
all  nations ;  scorning  the  aid,  and  defying  the  oppositicm  of 
winds  and  waves,  it  moves  over  the  waters  immense  store- 
houses of  merchandise  and  colonies  of  people  from  country  to 
country,  equalizing  and  giving  to  all  shores  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  all  climes  and  the  industrial  productions  of  all 
nations ;  over  all  lands,  where  labor  and  its  fruits  are  pro- 
tected, it  has  aided  to  prepare  its  level  and  smooth  iron-ways, 
on  which,  drawn  by  its  magic  power,  the  swift  wheels  of  com- 
merce roll  the  people  and  the  results  of  their  labor,  from  city 
to  city,  from  state  to  state,  and  from  clime  to  clime.  Who  can 
fully  comprehend  the  immense  results,  in  the  production  of 
wealth,  which  steam -operating  machinery  is  now  effecting  ? 
It  is  probably  not  extravagant  to  assert  that,  for  years,  steam 
power  over  the  civilized  world  has  been  increased  at  the  annual 
rate  of  twenty  per  cent.  New  applications  of  its  power  are 
every  day  brought  into  use.  Enthusiastic  John  Fitch  coveted  * 
the  glory  of  introducing  steam-propelled  vessels  on  the  Ohio 
and  other  great  rivers  of-  the  West,  He  did  not  over-estimate 
the  value,  to  that  region,  of  that  long-since-accomplished  result. 
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But  he  probably  did  not  foresee  tbat  steam  power  wonld,  in  no 
long  period  of  time,  find,  in  the  interior  plain,  the  best  field 
for  its  power  over  all  its  broad  surface :  as  well  in  the  villages, 
towns,  and  citjps,  as  on  the  great  waters ;  as  well  on  the  farms  ' 
and  plantations  as  in  the  cities ;  and,  with  Briarean  arms, 
embrace  and  copnect  together  all  in  one  brotherhood  of  inter- 
est and  friendship.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know 
how  much  labor,  expressed  in  man-power  and  horse-power,  is 
now  being  performed  by  steam  ia  our  plain,  and  what  is  its 
yearly  increase.  Of  the  twenty-two  millions  now  in  the  great 
plain,   probably  seven  millions   would  represent    the  man- 

Eower  exercised  in  the  various  industrial  occupations  by  the 
uman  muscle.  The  animal-power  and  water-power  in  use 
are  much  greater,  but  we  have  no  means  of  getting  their  sta- 
tistics, and  we  must  therefore  leave  them  to  conjecture.  Steam- 
power  is  rapidly  gaining  on  all  others,  and  is,  beyond  doubt, 
already  more  used  than  any  other,  if  not  than  all  others. 

What  are  the  principal  gateways  through  which  the  com- 
merce of  this  great  plain  will  be  carried  on  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  ?  Nature  has  not  left  this  in  doubt.  The  Missis- 
sippi river,  with  its  18,000  miles  of  steam  navigation,  pene- 
trating, by  its  own  channel  and  by  its  numerous  affluents,  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  portion  of  the  plain,  opens  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  around  and  near  which  lie  the  most  produc- 
tive tropical  regions  of  the  world,  and  through  or  near  which 
the  commerce  of  two  great  oceans  with  each  other  is  seeking 
and  just  beginning  to  find  an  appropriate  passage-way.  The 
shores  of  the  Gulf,  exclusive  of  bays,  islands,  &c.,  are,  in  ex- 
tent, nearly  4,000  miles,  of  which  nearly  half  belong  to  our 
republic.  From  this  Gulf  are  four  great  channels,  or  routes  of 
commerce :  firsts  and  most  important,  is  that  by  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  second f  and  probably  second  in  future  commercial 
value,  is  that  by  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  by  which  the 
exchange  commerce  of  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  Ocean  is  probably 
to  be  carried  on;  thirdj  the  channel  between  the  keys  of 
Cape  Florida  and  Cuba,  and  known  as  the  Florida  channel 
or  strait;  Bind,  fourth j  the  channel  of  Yucatan,  which  opens 
into  the  Caribbean  sea. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  commerce  which 
will  be  controlled  by  the  Tehuantepec  Isthmus.  A.  railway  140 
miles  long,  may  be  made  to  traverse  it,  which  will  bring 
together  the  accumulated  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  with 
that  of  the  North  American  plain  ;  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf, 
and  possibly,  also,  that  of  the  Atlantic  with  its  wide  range  of 
shores,  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  South  America.     It  will  cer- 
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tainly  be  the  passage-way  for  commerce  between  the  great 
plain  and  the  Pacific  coasts,  north  of  its  own  latitude.  A  ship 
canal  may  some  day  be  made  across  the  isthmus,  at  some 
other  point,  connecting  the  two  oceans  by  wajfcof  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  This  would  not  lessen  the[importance,  to  the  great 
plain,  of  the  commerce  with  the  Pacific.  It  would  give  it 
another  and  better  channel,  in  addition  to  the  Tehuantepeo 
railway.  How  extensive  thus  Pacific  commerce  is  dest'med  to 
become,  few  will  be  sanguine  enough  to  fully  appreciate.  The 
productions  of  commerce  are  being  multiplied  among  civilized 
nations,  in  a  geometrical  ratio :  correspondingly  rapid  will  be 
the  increase  of  people  and  their  products,  in  the  central  plain. 
The  opening  of  China,  Japan,  and  eastern. Russia,  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  promises  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in 
commercial  developments,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  felt  with 
peculiar  force  on  the  isthmus  transit,  and  through  it  upon  the 
great  plain.  We  will  not,  here,  put  down  the  numbers  inhab- 
iting the  populous  shores  of  eastern  Asia,  or  the  less  populous 
coasts  of  western  North  America.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they 
amount  to  about  half  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
embrace  a  large  portion  of  its  industry  and  skill.  Any  one, 
not  already  familiar  with  the  numbers  and  resources  of  these 
countries,  can  easily  satisfy  himself  of  their  great  and  growing 
importance.  That  the  bulk  of  this  commerce  will  pass  the 
isthmus,  instead  of  taking  a  railroad  across  the  broad  conti- 
nent, by  way  of  San  Francisco  or  other  Pacific  ports,  there 
seems  to  us  little  room  for  doubt.  We  have  no  faith  in  the 
construction  of  such  a  road  during  the  next  twenty  years  ;  and 
when  it  is  built,  we  think  it  will  fail  to  draw  away  from  the 
isthmus  and  Mississippi  route,  any  large  proportion  of  the  ton- 
nage passing  between  the  Pacific  coasts  and  our  great  valley. 
We  could  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  ease  with  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  gulf  borders,  rich  in  all  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions which  a  tropic  sun  brings  forth  from  the  teeming  soil, 
can  be  exchanged  for  the  multiplied  products  of  industry 
brought  forth  in  a  colder  climate  from  the  soil  and  the  work- 
shop, prepared  by  the  hand  of  industry  and  skill  in  the  hun- 
dred cities  of  the  plain ;  and  the  facility  of  intercourse,  by 
which  the  people  of  different  climes  may  interchange  hospital- 
ities and  mingle  interests  and  sympathies;  escaping  tropic 
heat«,  and  enjoying  the  invigorating  breezes  of  the  lakes  in 
summer  ;  and  in  winter,  basking  in  the  genial  sun  of  the  gulf 
coasts. 

To  recur   to  the  sources  of  emigration,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  great  plain  is  shortly  to  be  well  peopled.     Emigrants  from 
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PraBoe,  Spain,  and  other  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean 
will  naturally  enter  the  plain  by  the  Mexican  gulf;  as  will 
also  a  portion  of  those  who  embark  at  ports  beyond  the  British 
ehannel.  But  the  great  body  of  emigrants,  those  who  take  ships 
at  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  North  sea,  and  the  Bal- 
tic, will  enter  the  great  plain  by  way  of  the  St  Lawrence 
valley,  the  opening  of  which  into  the  Atlantic,  constitutes  the 
natural  gateway  to  the  plain  from  the  East.  The  advantages 
which  the  St.  Lawrence  channel  offers  for  intercourse  between 
the  great  marts  of  commerce  of  the  world  and  the  great  plain, 
are  manifest  and  commanding.  It  opens  on  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  great  track  of  navigation  between  North  America  and 
Europe,  and  penetrates,  by  its  lake]  expansions,  into  the  heart 
of  the  continent ;  thus,  in  effect,  extending  ocean  navigation 
almost  to  the  centre  of  the  great  plain.  By  means  of  canals, 
all  the  great  lakes  have  an  unobstructed  communication  with 
the  ocean  for  sea-going  vessels  of  three  hundred  tons. 

By  an  enlargement  of  these  canals,  now  in  progress  and  not 
long  to  be  delayed,  steam-vessels,  of  from  eight  to  twelve  hun- 
dred tons  burden,  will  be  enabled  to  pass  between  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Atlantic.  Thus,  will  the  line  of  great  lakes 
become  an  extension  of  the  ocean,  for  all  purposes  of  com- 
merce. Bordering  these  lakes,  are  the  most  populous  and 
flourishing  States  of  our  Republic  and  the  not  less  flourishing 
province  of  Canada.  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  over  twelve  millions,  of  whom  at  least  six  millions 
use  the  lakes  as  their  chief  channel  of  commerce.  The  Brit- 
ish provinces,  to  wit,  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  Nova- 
Scotia,  &c.,  have  a  present  population  of  three  millions,  in- 
habiting the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes  and  both  shores  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  gulf.  Here,  then,  are  a  people, 
hardy,  industrious,  enterprising,  and  intelligent,  numbering 
nine  millions,  a  great  portion  of  whom  have  recently  estab- 
lished their  homes  on  and  near  these  fertile  shores ;  whose 
industry,  already,  according  to  the  highest  official  authorities, 
has  created  a  commerce,  the  annual  value  of  which  has 
reached  six  hundred  millions,  and  whose  increase  in  numbers, 
from  year  to  year,  may  be  reasonably  reckoned  at  over  five  per 
cent.,  and  whose  progress  in  wealth  will  give  a  duplication, 
in  periotis  not  exceeding  ten  years.  The  shore  line  of  this 
great  mediterranean  group  of  seas,  according  to  Col.  Abert, 
measures  over  six  thousand  miles.  The  shores  of  the  St 
Lawrence  river  and  gulf,  forming  a  part  of  this  immense  sys- 
tem of  inland  waters,  measure  more  than  three  thousand 
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miles.  Here  are  over  nine  thousand  miles  of  shore  accessiUe 
tx)  the  shipping  of  the  whole  maritime  world  ;  and,  opening 
by  an  immense  mouth  toward  Great  Britain,  into  and  near 
which  the  chief  commerce  of  Europe  centres.  It  especially 
invites  the  commerce  of  Europe  north  of  Spain,  and  all  north- 
eastern America.  Into  this  region,  so  well  appreciate  and 
so  inviting  to  the  hardy  people  of  northern  and  middle  Europe, 
the  great  tidal  wave  of  colonization  is  pouring,  in  numbers, 
annually  counting  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  States, 
territories,  and  colonies,  which  have  their  chief  commercial 
intercourse  through  these  lakes,  embracing  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  are  the  favorite  locatioi» 
for  the  main  body  of  these  colonists. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  two  great  channels  of  communica- 
tion opening  the  North  American  Valley  to  the  rest  of  the 
world :  that,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  Gulf  and  adjacent  waters,  and  across  the  isth- 
mus, to  the  great  commerce  of  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  and  that 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  system  of  waters  to  the  shores  of 
Europe  and  of  all  other  countries  bordering  the  Atlantic^ 
through  all  its  climates,  keeping  out  of  view  other  channels, 
which  to  some  extent  compete  with  these  great  natural 
gateways.  Mobile  and  Galveston  bays,  in  some  degree  par- 
ticipate in  the  exchange  commerce  between  the  Atlantic  waters 
and  the  great  plain  ;  and,  by  means  of  steam  on  rivers  and 
railways,  will  probaoly  preserve  such  share  as  to  keep  a  whole- 
some competition  sufficient  to  prevent  the  evils  of  monopoly. 

The  St  Lawrence  gateway  has  a  more  powerful  rival,  in 
New- York  bay.  The  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains,  the 
natural  barrier  between  the  great  plain  and  the  Atlantic  bor- 
der, is  severed  where  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  have 
their  passage  way,  and  where  Lake  Champlain  occupies  the 
low  valley  between  the  Adirondack  and  Green  mountains  ;  so 
that  New- York  bay  and  the  great  lakes,  Ontario  and  Erie  and 
Lake  Champlain,  can  hold  commercial  intercourse,  unimpeded 
by  mountains,  and  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Hudson  and  Mo- 
hawk rivers  and  by  Lake  Champlain.  Afong  the  valleys  of 
the  Mohawk  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  connected  with  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  Hudson,  are  canals  and  railroads,  which 
have  diverted  from  the  main  channel,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  largest  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the 
great  lake  region  with  the  old  States  of  our  Union  and  with 
Europe.  A  contest  is  in  progress  between  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, backed  by  the  mother-country,  on  one  side,  and 
the  State  of  New- York  on  the  other  side,  for  supremacy  in 
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this  already  immense  oommeroe.  By  means  of  canals  and 
looks  around  the  falls  of  St.  Mary's,  Niagara,  and  St.  Law- 
rence rivers — the  governments  of  the  Canadas  and  the  State 
of  Michigan  have  famished  a  clear  water-way  for  vessels  of 
moderate  tonnage,  between  all  the  great  lakes,  including  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Atlantic  waters ;  so  that  a  growing  direct  com- 
merce has  recently  sprung  up  at  several  of  the  lake  cities 
with  ports  in  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 
As  before  remarked,  this  channel  is  to  be  improved  by  the 
enlargement  of  canals  and  locks,  so  as  to  pass  large  steam- 
propelling  ships,  between  lake  and  ocean.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  State  of  New- York  has  nearly  finished  the  enlargement 
of  her  canals,  by  which  boats  of  260  tons  will  pass  directly 
between  lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain,  and  the  ocean 
harbor  of  New- York.  To  enhance  the  value  of  these  canals, 
steam  is  being  applied,  with  apparent  success,  to  the  propul- 
sion of  the  vessels  which  navigate  them.  The  diversion  from 
the  natural  channel — the  St.  Lawrence  river — which  New- 
York,  in  the  infancy  of  the  lake  country  settlements,  accom- 
plished by  the  opening  of  her  small  canals  to  the  lakes,  in 
1825,  has  had  the  principal  agency  in  swelling  the  importance 
of  that  metropolis,  and  increasing  her  population  from 
140,000  to  about  one  million,  including  her  dependent  suburbs. 
To  what  extent  a  direct  trade  between  ocean  and  lakes  will 
prove  advantageous  through  the  present  channels,  it  requires 
more  experience  to  prove.  One  firm  has  advertised  for  twenty- 
five  vessels  to  be  chartered,  for  cargoes,  from  lake  ports  to 
ports  on  the  Atlantic,  the  present  season.  Success  may  ulti- 
mately depend  on  the  use  of  improved  motors,  whether  of 
steam  or  something  else,  in  water  transport^  and  also  on  the 
fitness  of  the  channels  provided  by  the  rival  powers. 

A  ship  canal,  to  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Hudson 
with  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Montreal,  using  Lake  Champlain, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  entirely  feasible,  at  a  cost,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  canal  and  locks,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  millions. 
It  would  be  equally  feasible,  though  much  more  costly,  to 
enlarge,  to  ship-canal  size,  Uie  canal  from  Oswego  to  Albany. 
With  either  of  these  channels  open  to  such  vessels  as  are  best 
adapted  to  navigate  the  lakes  and  enter  the  harbors  of  their 
cities,  New- York  might  still  retain  the  greatest  share  of  the 
lake  commerce  with  the  outer  world.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  open,  to  a  greater  depth  than  twelve  feet,  the  harbors 
and  channels  of  the  lakes,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  vessels 
of  greater  draught  than  twelve  feet  will  be  constructed.  What 
new  models  may   be  contrived,  adapted   alike   to  lake   and 
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ocean  navigation,  to  carry  the  roi^xiniara  of  freight  with  the 
use  of  the  minimura  of  power,  and  what  new  contrivances  of 
propulsion  may  come  into  use,  no  one  can  foresee.  It  is  certain 
that  improvement,  in  water  transport,  has  not  arrived  at  its 
culminating  point.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  that, 
among  the  most  rational  anticipations  of  future  progress,  the 
cheapening  of  water  transport,  by  new  inventions  and  new  ap- 
plications of  old  inventions  and  machinery,  is  to  be  nnhesi- 
tatingly  acknowledged.  Until  man  has  accomplished  the  feat 
of  so  using  the  powers  of  nature  and  art,  as  to  attain  for  his 
vessels  the  swiftness  through  the  water  of  the  most  rapidly 
moving  fish,  he  will  not  have  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
possible  ;  and  we  look  with  confidence  to  the  coming  age  for 
great  progress  in  navigation,  toward  this  limit. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  closing  this  article,  to  ask  atten- 
tion to  another  route,  chiefly  by  water,  which  the  northern 
portion  of  the  plain  may,  at  some  future  time,  use  extensively 
for  its  exterior  commerce.  We  refer  to  the  route  by  way  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Saskatchewan  river.  Rocky  mountain 
pass,  and  Fraser,  or  Columbia  river  to  its  mouth;  and,  in 
another  direction,  from  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Nelson  river  to 
Hudson  Bay. 

If  this  article  had  not  already  been  sufficiently  extended,  we 
would  compare  the  merits  of  the  principal  railroad  routes,  be- 
tween the  great  plain  and  the  cities  through  which  is  trans- 
acted its  foreign  and  coast  commerce. 

Our  silence  respecting  railroads  as  instruments  of  commerce, 
must  not  be  construed  as  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  these  inval- 
uable instrumentalities.  For  the  carrying  of  people  and  mer- 
chandise requiring  rapid  movement,  our  canals,  lakes,  and 
rivers  do  not  compete,  nor  are  they  likely  to  compete  with 
them.  But  as  they  are  still  the  fashion^  as  they  have  lately 
been  the  rage  of  our  time,  railways  need  no  invitation  to 
the  public,  to  canvass  or  appreciate  their  merits. 

The  interchange  of  productions  of  the  diflerent  climates,  and 
the  various  industries  of  the  great  plain,  within  itself,  is  a 
subject  worthy  a  distinct  treatment,  in  an  article  specially  de- 
voted to  its  present  condition  and  prospective  development. 

J.  W.  8. 
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ART.  VIII.-A  SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY:  ITS  PROSPECT,  RE- 
SODRCES,  AND  DESHNY. 

The  oft-repeated  aggressions  of  the  North,  together  with 
that  disastrous  system  of  compromises,  by  which  the  South 
has  been  defrauded  of  her  just  rights,  will  force  upon  the  South- 
ern people,  at  no  distant  day,  the  alternative  of  '^  Submission 
in  the  TInion,  or  Independence  out  of  it." 

That  this  is  the  end  to  which  we  are  hastening,  who,  that  is 
acquainted  with. the  history  of  the  Union  for  the  past  forty 
years,  can  doubt?  It  appears  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the 
North  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  reduce 
her  to  an  inferior  position.  She  will  soon  consummate  her  de- 
signs, unless  the  South  cast  aside  all  indecision,  and  set  up  a 
government  for  herself.  The  North  already  has  the  m^ijority 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  she  is  rapidly  acquiring  such 
a  majority  as  will  enable  her  to  alter  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
subserve  her  aggressive  policy.  In  the  Senate,  that  bulwark 
of  Southern  liberty,  she  is  already  in  the  majority ;  Minneso- 
ta, Oregon,  and  Kansas,  will  soon  greatly  augment  that  ma- 
jority. In  the  House  of  Representatives,  she  has  a  majority 
of  fifty -four  .  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  members. 
Now,  if  the  North,  in  less  than  ten  years,  adds  four  new  States 
to  her  interests,  while  the  South  remains  stationary,  how  long 
will  it  take  her  to  acquire  the  requisite  majority  of  two  thirds 
to  overturn  the  Constitution? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  and  fully  to  comprehend 
its  importance,  let  us  examine  the  resources  of  the  North. 
She  has  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  and  Washing- 
ton, embracing  an  area  of  nearly  a  million  of  square  miles,  which, 
if  divided  into  States  of  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  each, 
would  form  ten  States.  The  South  can  expect  no  accession  to 
her  ranks  from  this  vast  domain.  Kansas,  to  whom  she  might 
have  looked  for  an  allj^  has  declared  against  her.  Minnesota 
and  Oregon  have  likewise  ranged  under  the  Free  State  ban- 
ner. Nebraska  and  Washington,  together  with  all  the  States 
that  may  be  carved  out  of  them,  will  doubtless  follow  their 
example.  The  only  hope  of  extension  that  the  South  has,  is 
from  Utah,  New-Mexico,  and  Indian  territories.  Even  this 
is  but  a  feeble  hope.  Is  it  likely  that  the  North,  which  has 
Europe  in  addition  to  her  own  population  to  draw  her  emi- 
grants from,  will  permit  us  quietly  to  occupy  these  territories? 
Let  the  history  of  Kansas  answer.  Must  we  renew  the  dis- 
grace ful  scopes  enacted  within  her  borders  ?  Must  we  obtain 
by  such  struggles,  that  which  is  our  natural  right  ? 
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Bat  admitting  that  su6h  a  straggle  as  that  of  Kansas  is  no 
more  to  be  renewed  ;  that  both  North  and  Sooth  are  willing 
to  let  the  natural  tide  of  emigration  determine  the  political 
condition  of  the  territories ;  what  Uien  ?  What  hope  is  there 
for  the  South?  Emigration  from  the  Sontli  cannot  compete 
with  that  from  the  North,  backed  by  the  thousands  that  are 
yearly  poured  in  from  Europe.  The  natural  consequence  will 
follow,  that  Northern  principles  will  predominate,  and  every 
new  State  will  but  serve  to  swell  the  power  of  the  North. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  in  the  South,  who  dissent  (ram 
this  view.  There  are  those  who  think  they  discern  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  brighter  day  for  the  South.  They  tell  us  that  the 
people  of  the  North  are  awakening  to  a  just  perception  of  our 
rights  ;  that  they  arc  about  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  their 
political  demagogues.  But  what  guarantee  have  we  of  their 
abandonment  of  the  policy  so  persistently  followed  for  the  last 
forty  years  ?  Having  pnce  tasted  the  sweets  of  power,  .they 
will  not  willingly  relinquish  it.  If  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion has  any  significance,  we  think  the  South  can  derive  little 
consolation  from  it.  In  that  election  the  Black  Republican 
candidate  received  114  electoral  votes  ;  what  will  he  receive  in 
1860  ?  We  think  he  will  receive  enough  to  elect  him.  Will 
the  South  remain  in  the  Union  under  a  Black  Republican 
president  ?  Never !  The  day  that  witnesses  the  inauguration 
of  a  Black  Republican  president,  will  witness  the  dissolution 
of  this  Union ! 

It  may  also  be  argued  that  there  is  a  large  conservative 
body  of  the  Northern  people,  who  will  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  South.  There  is,  doubtless,  such  a  body  ;  but  of  what 
avail  will  they  be  to  us,  unless  they  are  able  to  give  expres- 
sion'to  their  sentiments  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  by  electing 
suitable  men  ?  As  long  as  they  are  in  the  minority  the  oppo- 
sition will  send  men  who  will  be  adverse  to  our  interests. 
Neither  have  we  the  assurance  that  this  conservative  minority 
will  become,  in  time,  the  majority  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think 
it  more  probable  they  will  decrease.  At  present,  there  are 
in  the  national  legislature  many  Northern  men  who  stand 
*'  shoulder  to  shoulder"  with  those  from  the  South.  We  must 
i\pt  place  too  much  reliance  upon  these,  however ;  for  they 
may  desert  us  in  the  hour  of  our  greatest  need.  Witness  the 
course  of  Douglas  upon  the  Kansas  question.  Here  was  a  man 
who  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  South,  and  who  prob- 
ably would  have  received  the  suffrages  of  her  people  at  the 
next  presidential  election.  When  such  men  desert  us,  our  con- 
fidence in  onr  allies  nmst  necessarily  be  shaken.     Doubtless 
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there  are  many  high«toned  men  in  tiie  Northern  delegation, 
who  would  scorn  to  play  the  part  of  a  traitor ;  who  profess  to 
be  oar  friends,  and  are  such.  As  long  as  such  men  are  in  the 
national  councils  it  may  be  well ;  but  their  places  may  be 
filled  by  others  inimical  to  us.  Thus  we  see  that  we  must  not 
depend  too  much  upon  our  Northern  allies. 

Judging  from  the  past,  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  promises  of 
the  North  for  the  future.  We  gave  our  assent  to  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  thus  relinquishing  our  right  to  a  portion  of  the 
public  domain,  that  we  might  peaceably  enjoy  the  remainder. 
But  we  were  not  permitted  quietly  to  reap  the  fruit  of  our 
sacrifices.  When,  in  1850,  California  applied  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  instead  of  being  admitted  as  a  slaveholding 
State,  according  to  the  Missouri  Compromise,  she  came  in  as 
a  free  State.  Thus  was  the  South  robbed  of  188,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  for  which  she  had  freely  poured  out  her 
treasure  and  her  blood.  Thus  was  the  equality  of  the  South 
in  the  Senate  destroyed. 

The  next  step  of  the  North,  in  pursuance  of  her  policy,  was 
the  famous  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  which,  under  the  pretence  of 
restoring  to  the  South  her  just  and  equal  right  to  the  public 
territory,  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  ascendency  of  the  North. 
This  measure  received  the  support  of  Southern  representatives. 
So  far  as  principle  went,  it  was  an  act  of  justice  toward  us 
deserving  of  our  support,  as  it  admitted  the  equal  right  of  the 
South,  with  the  North,  to  all  the  public  domain.  But  was 
not  the  adoption  of  this  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  a  ^'  jumping 
from  the  frying^paji  into  the  fire  .^"  Under  the  Missouri 
Compact  we  had  a  portion  of  the  public  territory  secured  to 
us  (at  least  for  a  time),  against  which  the  hordes  of  free-soil 
emigrants  could  not  avail :  by  disannulling  that  compact,  we 
oast  from  us  our  only  hope  of  territorial  extension.  True,  we 
lost  California  in  spite  of  that  agreement;  but  we  are  our- 
selves chargeable  for  it.  If  the  united  South  had  presented 
to  the  North  the  alternative  of  California  for  the  South,  or 
Disunion,  she  would  have  obtained  her  just  right  in  the  Union, 
or  the  issue,  which  sooner  or  later  will  be  forced  upon  her, 
would  have  been  met,  and  the  problem  of  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy, ere  this,  would  have  been  solved. 

When  Senator  Douglas  introduced  his  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
it  received  the  support  of  Southern  representatives,  who  re- 
garded it  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  for  which  the 
South  has  ever  contended :  the  equal  right  of  the  slaveholding 
with  the  non-slaveholding  States  to  the  public  domain.  The 
act  was  passed  and  became  the  law  of  the  land.     The  cloudy 
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disappeared  from  the  political  horizon,  and  all  became  calm 
and  serene.  Peace  once  more  ehed  her  benignant  beams  over 
the  land ;  Stephen  A.  Donglas,  the  prime  mover  in  this  scheme 
of  pacification,  became  the  leader  of  olir  Northern  allies,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  the  Democratic  party. 

But  soon  the  tocsin  of  strife  was  heard  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  Douglas  Compromise 
proved  to  be  but  a  short  iruce,  instead  of  a  lasting  pecu^e. 
The  North  organized  her  Aid  Societies  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
free-soil  emigration  int^  Kansas,  and  thus  wresting  her  from 
the  South.  Roused  from  her  dreams  of  security,  the  South 
determined  t-o  meet  the  enemy  with  his  own  weapons.  Emi- 
grants were  sent  to  Kansas  to  maintain  our  rights,  and,  if 
possible,  secure  her  to  the  South.  The  war  of  sections  here 
assumed  a  new  and  threatening  aspect ;  armed  bands  were 
arrayed  against  each  other ;  and  a  struggle  impended,  whidi 
threatened  to  shake  the  Union  to  its  very  foundations. 

Happily,  the  strong  arm  of  federal  authority  was  stretched 
out  to  rescue  the  country  from  impending  dissolution.  Blood- 
shed was  prevented,  and  the  belligerents  determined  to  appeal 
to  the  ballot-box.  The  constitution  was  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  ratification.  The  free-soil  men  refused  to  vote; 
the  consequence  was  that  a  pro-slavery  constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  pro-slavery  party,  under  which  Kansas  applied 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  The  anti-slavery  members  of 
Congress  refused  her  admittance.  Douglas,  the  valiant  cham- 
pion of  the  South,  deserts  her  now,  in  the  hour  of  her  need, 
and  enlists  under  the  free-soil  banner.  In  the  Senate,  the 
South,  aided  by  her  Northern  allies,  triumphed ;  but  in  the 
House  she  was  defeated.  In  this  extremity,  a  Compromise^ 
the  usual  resource,  was  agreed  upon.  The  constitution  most 
be  referred  to  the  people  of  Kansas.  The  free-soil  party  being 
in  the  majority,  the  constitution  is  rejected,  and  Kansas  is  lost 
to  the  South  ! 

Such  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act ;  by 
them  we  are  taught  to  expect  nothing  in  the  future  but  sab- 
mission  to  oppression.  Emigration  from  the  North  will  always 
exceed  that  from  the  South ;  Northern  principles  must  pre- 
ponderate, and  each  new  State  that  comes  into  the  Union, 
will  but  serve  to  swell  the  power  of  our  oppressors,  and  forge 
tighter  the  chains  of  oppression  upon  the  Southern  people. 
Will  the  South  submit?     We  think  not. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  we  draw  the  following  conclusion : 
that  the  South  has  nothing  to  expect  from  Northern  for- 
bearance while  she  remains  in  the  Union.     If  she  adheres  to 
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the  prinoiples  embodied  ia  the  Katisas-Nebraska  act,  the 
equal  right  of  the  SotUh  wUh  the  North  to  the  public  terri- 
tory^  the  North,  by  her  greater  facilities  for  sending  out  emi- 
grants, will  prevent  her  from  ever  deriving  any  benefit  from 
this  adhesion  to  principle.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  restores 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  would  secure  to  her  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  common  territory,  she  would  do  so  at  the  sacrifice 
of  principle.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  a  meas- 
ure, would  prove  only  temporary.  We  could  only  prevent 
such  States  from  coming  in  as  free-soil ;  we  could  not  pr6- 
vent  them  from  changing  their  constitutions  as  soon  as  they 
became  sovereign  States.  The  free-soilers  being  in  the  ma- 
jority, as  doubtless  will  be  the  case,  they  can  change  the 
political  character  of  the  States,  and  carry  them  against  the 
South. 

Thus,  we  see,  that,  turn  where  we  will,  we  are  thwarts. 
If  we  adhere  to  principle,  we  do  so  at  the  expense  of  power ; 
if  we  sacrifice  principle  for  power,  it  will  prove  but  transi- 
tory.* 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  South  ? 
Why  should  we  desire  longer  to  preserve  the  Union,  which  * 
promises  nothing  but  degradation  and  ruin  ?  Why  should  we 
longer  kiss  the  hand  that  smites  us,  and  help  it  to  drive  the 
dagger  into  our  bosoms?  Perhaps  we  shall  be  taunted  as 
disunionists.  Well,  be  it  so  ;  if  disunion  be  a  desire  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  yoke  of  bondage — to  insure  that  liberty 
for  which  our  fathers  bled — ^then  do  we  glory  iu  the  name  of 
disunionists  ! 

Every  consideration  of  duty  and  of  interest  calls  upon  the 
South  to  dissolve  her  connection  with  the  North.  A  confede- 
racy of  the  Southern  States  would  become  one  of  the  most  • 
powerful  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  She  has  all  the 
elements  for  forming  a  mighty  nation.  She  now  embraces 
within  her  limits  a  territory  of  850,000  square  miles,  capable 
of  sustaining  a  population  of  100,000,000,  with  only  half 
the  density  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  Her  agricultural  wealth 
is  unrivalled,  consisting  of  articles  of  vital  importance  to  the 
civilized  world,  the  loss  of  one  of  which,  would  plunge  the 
world  into  almost  inextricable  confusion !  She  produces  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  rice,  and  cane  sugar ;  staples  peculiar  to  herself, 
which  the  North  cannot  produce.     What  staple  does  the  North 


*  The  foregoing  reraarkfl  were  written  before  the  results  of  the  recent  elections  at  the  North 
oecame  known.  From  the<e  returns  I  lee  no  reaiton  to  change  the  rieWA  here  ezpressedf  bat 
rftther  »  conflrm&tion  of  them. 
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produce  that  the  South  *  cannot  ?  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  oa^ 
potatoes,  and  hay.  are  all  produced  at  the  South,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  The  agricultural  productions  of  the  South  for 
the  year  1850,  were  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  North.  We 
are  prepared  to  prove  this  assertion  by  figures,  gathered  from 
the  last  census. 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

NORTHERN  STATES. 

PB0D0CT8. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Cotton,  lbs 

987,626,000 

215,313,000 

185,000,000 

247.6^,000 

2,088.000 

12,700,000 

349,057,000 

27,910,000 

49,891,000 

1.613,000 

7,733,000 

37,145,000 

1,140,000 

8108,638.000 

7.535,000 

18,500,000 

14.854,000 

125,000 

3,810,000 

139  622.000 

25,119,000 

18,709,000 

1,451,000 

3,093,000 

14,858,000 

11,400,000 

Rice,  lbs 

Tobacco,  lbs 

14,752,000 

■'3il61,666 

1,286,000 

242.618,000 

72,057.000 

96,590,000 

12.574,000 

67,907,000 

1,122,000 

12,698.000 

f  1,475,000 

Cane  sugar,  lbs 

Maple  sugar,  lbs 

1,929,000 

3se,oo« 

Molasses,  galls 

Com,  bushs 

97,047,000 

Wheat,  bushs 

64.851,000 

Oats,  bushs . . 

Rye,  bushs 

36,221,000 
11  316,060 

Insh  potatoes,  bushs 

/  Sweet  potatoes,  bushs 

Uay,  tons 

23,162,000 

448,000 

126,980,010 

8369.714,000 

S363,815,000 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  difference  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  two  sections,  the  production  of  the  South  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  North.  The  population  of  the  fifteen 
Southern  or  slaveholding  States,  in  1850,  amounted,  in  round 
numbers,  to  9,664,000,  while  that  of  the  North  amounted  to 
13,434,000.  This  gives  a  production  of  $38  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  In  the  South,  against  $27  for  each  individ- 
ual  in  the.  North.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  products 
not  enumerated,  which  will  not,  however,  materially  alter 
the  table  given  above.  We  think  these  figures  should  con- 
vince any  reasonable  person,  either  North  or  South,  of  the 
value  of  the  South. 

Some  one  may  meet  us  here  with  the  objection  that  this  is 
not  a  fair  comparison  between  the  two  sections ;  that  the 
South  is  essentially  agricultural^  and  her  wealth  consists 
principally  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  while  the  North  is  an 
agricultural^  manufacturings  and  commercial  power.  Granted ; 
but  what  principally  has  created  and  still  fosters  the  cotton 
•  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  North  ?  Is  it  not  the  a^- 
'  riculture  of  the  South  ?  Some  men  will  not  be  convinced 
without  WiQ  figures  are  produced  ;  we  will  therefore  annex  tti© 
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statistics   of  the   exports  of  the   Union,  from   1821  to  1855 
inclusive. 


Northern  prod- 

Southern Products  Exported,  1821- 

1866. 

ucts  exported 

Ybai. 

1821-1856. 

Cotton. 

Tobacco. 

Rice. 

Total  Amount. 

Sundries. 

1821.... 

820,157,000 

S6,798,000 

81.494,000 

«j:  i\\*m 

813.300.000 

1822.... 

24,035,000 

6,380,000 

1,653,000 

:;i;i.-..iOO 

14.665,000 

1823.... 

20,445,000 

6,437,000 

1,820,000 

2.~viim 

14.929,000 

1824.... 

21,947,000 

6,059,000 

1,882.000 

-  --^m 

17.011.000 

1826.... 

36,846.000 

6,288,000 

1,925,000 

i:,  Ik -.'i' 100 

15.879,000 

1826.... 

25,025,000 

6,557,000 

1,917,000 

:;■  ivHiOO 

15.764.000 

1827.... 

29,359,000 

6,816,000 

2.343.000 

>   .]-*^ 

15,208.000 

1828.... 

22,487.000 

6,480,000 

2,620  000 

:,\t  ■■■^7  <(00 

15,148.000 

1829... 

26,575,000 

5,185,000 

2,514.000 

j-i.2:i,ooo 

16.601.000 

1830.... 

29,674,000 

6,833,000 

1,986  000 

^      87.493,000 

16,766.000 

1831 .... 

25,289.000 

6,184,000 

2,016.000 

'       32489,000 

21.776,000 

1832.... 

3t724.000 

6,295,000 

2,152-000 

40.171,000 

16.016.600 

1833.... 

36,191,000 

6,044,000 

2.744^)00 

44.979.000 

19.601.000 

1834.... 

49.448,000 

6,923.000 

2.122-000 

68.493.000 

16.878,000 

1835... 

64,961,000 

8,608,000 

2,210.000 

75-779.000 

19,802,000 

1836... 

71,284,000 

10,494  000 

2»548,000 

84.326^00 

16,085.000 

1837.... 

63,240.000 

6,223,000 

2.309.000 

71.772.000 

21.128,000 

1838.... 

61,556,000 

7.969,000 

1,721^00 

71.246.000 

17.290  000 

1839.... 

61,238.000 

10.449,000 

2.460,000 

74.147.000 

21.209:000 

1840.... 

63,870,000 

10,697,000 

1,942»000 

76.509  000 

27.652.000 

1841.... 

64,330,000 

13,450,000 

2,010^0 

69.790  000 

26,589^)00 

1842.... 

47,593,000 

10,066,000 

1,907.000 

69  666  000 

24,072000 

1843... 

49,119,000 

4,929,000 

1,625.000 

65  673-000 

16,644.000 

1844.... 

64,063,000 

8,933,000 

2,182.000 

65  178  000 

24.890»0OO 

1845.... 

51,739,000 

8,008,000 

2,160»000 

61  907  000 

26.213*000 

1846... 

42,767.000 

9,174,000 

2,564,000 

64  5O5K)00 

36.666.000 

1847.... 

63.415,000 

7,901,000 

3,605.000 

64.921  000 

75,635.000 

1848.... 

61,998,000 

8,119.000 

2,331,000 

72  448*000 

4H,477»000 

1849.... 

66,396,000 

6,417,000 

2.569,000 

76  382 '000 

47.324.000 

1850.... 

71,984,000 

10,599.000 

2.631,000 

85.214000 

36  463  000 

1851... 

112.315.000 

10,362,000 

2.170.000 

124.847  000 

37.541000 

1852.... 

87,657,000 

11,348,000 

2,471,000 

101476  000 

39.716K)00 

1853... 

109,456,000 

12,990,000 

1,057,000 

124103000 

49,736>0OO 

1854.... 

93.596.000 

11,566.000 

2,034.000 

107.796  000 

84.314.000 

1856.... 

88,143,000 

16,212,000 

1,717,000 

106.072-000 

63.957.000 

$1,829,922,000 

J?287,793,000 

$76,511,000 

$2,194,226,000 

8990,964,000 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  South,  in  thirty-five  years,  con- 
tributed $2,194,226,000  to  the  exports  of  the  country,  against 
$990,964,000  contributed  by  the  North  ;  being  more  than  two 
to  one.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  exports  of  the 
South  were  from  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  alone,  and  every- 
thing else  has  been  credited  to  the  North  in  the  above  table. 
It  is  evident  that  the  South  must  have  exported  a  large  portion 
of  the  articles  credited  to  the  North ;  we  think  one  fourth  at 
least.  Deduct  this  one  fourth  from  the  exports  of  the  North 
and  add  them  to  those  of  the  South,  and  the  latter  will  over- 
balance the  former  more  than  three  to  one.  Of  the  exports 
attributed  to  the  North  $92,189,000  are  for  Southern  Cotton 
manufactured  by  the  North.  ^  y 
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In  1850,  there  were  oonsumed  in  the  Union,  641,240  bales 
of  cotton,  of  which  the  North  took  526,980  bales,  valued  at* 
$29,871,332.  The  capital  invested  amounted  t-o  $64,361,775 
at  the  North  alone  ;  value  of  products,  $52,502,853.  What 
would  become  of  this  interest,  if  the  supply  of  Southern 
cotton  should  be  cut  off?  What  would  become  of  the  immense 
mercantile  marine  of  the  country  ?  What  would  become  of 
the  great  metropolis.  New- York?  The  ships  would  rot  at  her 
docks ;  grass  would  grow  in  Wall  street  and  Broadway  ;  and 
the  glory  of  New- York,  like  that  of  Babylon  and  Rome,  would 
be  numbered  with  the  things  that  are  past ! 

In  view  of  these  facts,  so  pregnant  with  good  for  the  South, 
what  doubt  ctin  exist  of  the  practicability  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy  ?  In  cotton  she  possesses  a  weapon  more  for- 
midable  than  all  the  inventions  of  modern  warfare.  England 
will  ever  be  held  in  check  by  this  model  king ;  for  she  dare 
not  risk  revolution  at  home,  by  depriving  millions  of  her 
people  of  their  support.  The  North  would  be  compelled  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  her  in  supplying  us  with  cotton 
manufactures,  for  then  there  would  be  no  protective  tariff  to 
foster  Northern  manufactures  at  the  expense  of  the  South. 

The  difficulty  of  uniting  the  Southern  States  in  a  Confede- 
racy,  is  another  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  some  Southern- 
ers. This  appears  to  us  but  a  feeble  obstacle.  If  the  South 
is  so  attached  to  the  Union  as  to  suffer  many  wrongs  rather 
than  dissolve  it,  and  is  willing  to  abide  by  the  present  Consti- 
tution, or  rather  by  that  which  our  fathers  framed,  certainly 
she  cannot  object  to  adopt  its  principles  in  the  event  of  a 
Southern  Confederacy.  Certain  alterations  may  be  rendered 
necessary  by  the  different  state  of  things;  but  the  ground- 
work will  remain  intact.  Southern  statesmen  will  have  a  far 
easier  task  than  did  the  sages  who  framed  the  present  Consti- 
tution. •  They  will  have  the  advantages  of  witnessing  the 
working  of  our  republican  system,  and  be  able  to  correct  its 
errors.. 

Let  the  South  but  be  convinced  of  her  ability  to  sustain 
herself  out  of  the  Union,  and  disunion,  which  to  too  many  is 
now  a  bugbear,  will  be  looked  upon  with  complacency.  Let 
the  South  but  be  united,  and  she  will  be  able  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  North,  take  her  destiny  in  her  own  hands,  and  go  forth 
a  queen  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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DEPAETMENT  OF  AGRICULTUBE. 


1.— MANAGEMENT  OF  COTTON  ESTATES. 

Off  leveral  occasions  we  have  given  to  our  readers  the  rules  and  regulation* 
adopted  by  our  largest  cotton  and  sugar  planters  in  the  management  of  their 
estates.  The  following  "  Hints  and  Observations '"  are  by  a  Mississippi  planter, 
and  we  are  indebted  for  them  to  Messrs.  Bloomfield,  Steel  &  Co.  of  New- 
.Orleans : 

Manaois  :  You  have  engaged  me  your  entire  services  for  the  year,  no  portion 
of  which  are  you  justified  in  taking  away  by  company,  or  absenting  3rourself, 

going  to  town  or  gatherings— for  two  important  reasons  :  one,  your  time  belong* 
>  me  ;  the  other,  your  place  is  with  the  negroes.  You  then  know  what  and  how 
they  are  doing  their  work,  and  they  will  not  be  liable  to  be  punished  the  next  day 
for  work  which  you  may  think  they  could  have  done ;  by  being  with  them,  you  may 
see  the  reason  why  they  could  not,  or  by  a  timely  urging  of  them  to  their  duty, 
avoid  the  necessity  of  punishment.  By  close  attention  to  the  interests  of  your 
employer,  and  the  determination,  under  no  circumstances,  to  neglect  the  same, 
you  miy  assoredly  expect  to  raise  yourself,  not  only  in  his  estimation,  but  of  all 
those  needing  the  services  of  a  gooid  manager. 

Tkiatmbnt  op  Negrobs. — You  are  not  allowed  to  take  hold  of  the  negroes  to 
whip  them,  nor  to  beat  them  with  sticks  or  clubs,  or  in  any  other  manner  than 
the  most  usual  with  the  assistance  of  the  driver  and  the  other  negroes. 

If  he  starts  to  run,  and  the  other  negroes  will  not  stop  him  for  you,  let 
him  go. 

I  wish  them  well  fed,  and  clothed  suitable  for  all  the  seasons,  and  not  unreason- 
ably exposed  to  the  weather,  and  moderately  but  steadily  worked.  My  object 
bemg  more  for  a  fair  crop  than  a  Urge  one  ;  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  have,  at  all  times,  your  work,  for  days  ahead,  carved  out 
— *not  only  for  fair  but  for  foul  weather ;  and  above  all,  the  best  and  most  suitable 
tools  in  readiness,  so  there  need  not  be  one  moment's  delay.  And  the  better  to 
arrange  this,  you  must  have  a  place  for  everything  and  keep  everything  in  its 
place. 

One  other  thing  I  wish  distinctly  understood,  my  negroes  are  allowed  to  lay 
their  complaints  and  grievances  before  me — of  the  justice  and  the  remedy  I  will 
judge.  To  punish  them  for  this,  I  will  deem  an  insult  to  me,  and  you  may  con- 
sider your  dismissal  in  preparation,  and  notice  thereof  will  be  given. 

QaAETBR. — Do  you  examine  each  cabin,  to  see  if  all  are  comfortable!  Are 
the  houses  clean ;  also  the  yards  and  under  the  cabins  1  Do  they  keep  their 
bedding  and  clothes  clean,  and  have  they  mosquito  bars !  Have  they  plenty  of 
wood,  convenient  to  use  in  bad  weather  1  Are  the  fireplaces  and  chimney-backs 
in  good  order  1  Are  all  the  cisterns  full  of  water,  and  the  pumps  in  good  work- 
ing order  1  Be  sure  this  is  the  case  on  the  15th  day  of  March,  then  Aim  the 
ffutters  off,  but  so  they  will  not  be  injured,  hot  ready  for  use  any  moment.  A 
full  supply  of  pure  water  will  go  far  to  insure  health,  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  what  is  called  seapage  water  be  used. 

Hospital. — Are  all  your  medicines  fresh  and  suitable  for  all  rases?  Do  you 
keep  them  corked,  so  they  will  not  become  worthless,  and  are  all  in  their  place  ! 
Have  you  the  house  suitable  for  all  seasons,  both  for  the  men  and  the  women  t 
And  do  you  visit  the  sick  three  times  a  day  in  all  cases,  and  in  bad  ones  do  you 
keep  a  special  nurse,  in  addition  to  calling  in  a  physician  1  Prompt  attention 
and  good  nursins  will  arrest  many  diseases  that  would  otherwise  prove  fatal. 

Childbbn. — Their  house  must  bo  comfortable  :  their  nurse  must  bo  always 
with  them  ;  they  must  have  plenty  of  suitable  food  in  addition  to  meat,  bread, 
Tegetables,  and  broth,  molasses  and  buttermilk,  and  at  all  times  suitably  clothed 
for  the  season.     The  mothers  must  not  be  overtasked,  but  allowed  full  time  to 
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give  them  proper  care  and  attention,  and,  if  potdble,  arrange  their  work  near  the 
quarter.    This  will  save  the  risk  of  overheating  in  walking  to  and  from. 

Stock. — How  many  stock  cattle  have  you  1  How  many  cows  and  calvei ! 
What  attention  do  you  give  them,  and  what  arrangements  have  you  for  their  pro- 
tection 1  How  many  sheep  have  you,  and  where  do  they  range,  and  have  yon 
any  shelter  for  their  protection  1  How  many  stock  hogs  have  you  ?  How  many 
sows  and  pigs  have  you,  and  how  do  you  take  care  of  them  t  Have  you  shelc^s 
to  protect  them  from  the  rain  and  storms  1  Do  you  give  them  com  once  a  day, 
and  do  you  give  hulled  cotton  seed  regularly  each  day  to  all  yoor  hogs  1  Good 
shelters  for  all  your  stock,  kept  clean  and  dry,  will  protect  them  against  the  ooU 
and  sleet  of  winter,  and  enable  them  to  make  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  spring. 

Mules. — Do  you  crush  your  feed  for  them,  corn  and  cob,  and  keep  rock  salt 
by  them  all  the  lime  ?  How  many  currycombs  have  you,  and  are  they  used ! 
Have  they  free  access  to  water,  and  how  oflen  do  you  feed  them  1  Do  yoa  ever- 
put  copperas  or  sulphur  in  their  troughs  1  Have  they  any  pasture  to  nui  on 
when  not  at  work  1  Are  they  well  protected  from  the  weather,  and  have  yo« 
good  racks  and  troughs  for  their  food  t  A  few  acres  in  rye  or  winter  oats,  and 
the  occasionally  steaming  their  food,  will  go  far  to  keep  them  in  good  order,  and 
save  your  corn  at  least  twenty-five  percent. 

Woek-Shops. — Have  you  sufficient  shelter  and  house-room  for  all  your  took, 
wagons,  carts,  die.,  and  do  you  keep  them  in  places!  Have  you  plenty  of  well- 
seasoned  timber,  suitable  for  all  your  farm  work  during  the  next  twelve  montha, 
to  wit:  plow-beams,  pluw-handles,  harrows,  wagon-bodies,  ailetrees,  spokes, 
hounds,  fellies,  and  hubs  1  Have  yon  suitable  iron,  for  all  work,  three  naoDihs 
ahead,  and  have  you  the  work  under  way  for  the  season  just  ahead  of  you  ?  Do 
you  know  how  many  collars,  hames,  trace-chains  and  back-bands  you  have,  a»d 
are  all  in  their  place,  ready  for  use  when  called  for  1  Have  you  made  out  a  list 
of  all  the  farm  implements  and  tools  you  have  during  the  last  three  months,  aod 
do  you  know  the  tools,  such  as  axes,  wedges,  hoes,  dec,  each  negro  has,  and  how 
he  lost  or  disposed  of  the  last  ones  he  had  1  Are  the  boxes  in  any  of  year 
wagons  or  carU  loose]  Are  the  tires  loose  on  any  of  them  1  Do  the  hind 
wht?els  follow  in  the  track  of  the  front  wheels]  The  old  adage,  *<a  atitch  in 
time,*'  fully  applies  to  the  care  of  all  farm  implements  and  the  economy  of  their 
us^. 

PjiEM  WoKK. — Have  you  examined  all  your  ditches  since  the  last  rain,  to  see 
if  they  are  opened  all  the  way  to  the  outlets  1  If  there  is  any  trash  or  drift  ia 
them  there  is  obstruction  at  some  point,  else  they  would  keep  themselves  dean. 
Did  YOU  go  out  immediately  afler  the  last  rain,  to  see  if  alt  your  ditches  were 
drawmg,  and  did  you  notice  any  basins  of  water,  from  which  a  water  furrow 
would  lead  off  the  water  to  a  ditch  1  There  is  no  use  attempting  to  make  a  crop 
on  land  partially  covered  with  water  for  days.  Vegetation  cannot  go  on  and  no 
prosperous  growth  can  take  place  until  the  dry  spell  in  the  sunmier  cornea,  which 
may  be  too  Tate  fv/r  maturity.  Have  you  examined  the  machinery  of  your  gin 
stands,  and  did  you,  at  the  close  of  last  season,  take  out  the  brushes  and  hang 
them  up  where  rats  and  mice  could  not  reach,  and  so  cover  up  the  stand  that  it 
would  not  be  filled  with  dust,  and  did  you  assure  yourself,  long  before  their  h&am 
called  into  use,  that  all  were  in  order  t  And,  above  all,  were  your  baskets  and 
sacks  add  all  other  work  in  readiness  at  the  beginning  of  cotton-picking  tinie  t 

CoNTKACT  WITH  OvERSEEK.—- Whcreas,  the  undersigned  is  about  to  enter  ii^ 

an  arrangement  with  A B for  the  management  of  his  plantation 

in county  ;  it  is  expressly  agreed  and  understood,  that  the  undersigned  is 

to  use  his  best  exertions  and  all  his  time  and  energy,  not  only  in  the  maSung  of 
the  crop,  but  in  the  ^are  and  attention  to  thu  negroes,  propeity  and  stock,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instructions  now  given  in  the  foregoing  suggestions,  or  that 

may  be  given  from  time  to  time,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 

dollars,  fur  the  period  of  (ime  from  the of to  the or  at  the 

rate  of dollars  per  month,  if  this  agreement  be  dissolved  sooner  than  the 

time  specified,  of  which  a  notice  of  — —  days  must  be  given  by  each  party. 

In  witness  wtiereof,  1  hereunto  subscribe  my  name. 
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2.— SOUTHERN  TOBACCO  CONVENTION. 

A  committee  of  the  Kentacky  State  Agricultural  Society  recommends  a  con- 
▼ention  of  the  producers  aod  buyers  of  tobacco*  to  be  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
on  the  25ih  of  May  next,  which  is  the  day  fixed  for  awarding  premiums  to  the 
growers  of  the  best  tobacco,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
The  design  is  to  bring  the  producers  and  purchasers  together,  in  order  to  an  inter- 
change of  opinions.  The  agriculturists  may  learn  what  grades  are  best  suited 
to  the  market,  and  will  meet  the  most  ready  sale.  The  Louisville  Journal^ 
speaking  of  the  great  commercial  importance  of  the  staple,  says  that  the  value  ojf 
raw  tobacco,  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  was  over 
$3,500,000,  in  1855,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  that  coun- 
try collected  import  duties  on  it  to  the  enormous  aggregate  of  over  $570,000,000. 
The  total  value  of  our  exporU  of  tobacco  in  1857  was  $20,662,772.  and  in  1858 
amounted  to  $19,409,882..  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1857,  the  import 
revenue,  derived  by  France  from  it,  was  over  $25,000,000  ;  four  fifths  of  which 
were  exported  from  the  United  States.  The  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce  says,  that 
tobacco,  next  to  silt,  is  probably  the  article  most  consumed  by  men.  In  one 
form  or  another,  but  most  generally  in  the  form  of  fume  or  smoke,  there  is  no 
climate  in  which  it  is  not  cousumed,  and  no  nationality  that  has  not  adopted  it. 
To  put  down  its  use  has  equally  bafiSed  It^gislaturs  and  moralists,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Pope,  on  a  higher  subject,  it  may  be  said  to  be  partaken  of  **  by  saint, 
by  savage,  and  by  sage.'*  The  average  consumption,  per  head,  of  male  popula- 
tion over  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  some  countries,  fteems  almost  fabulous.  In 
the  German  States,  included  in  the  operations  of  the  Zollverein  and  the  Steuerve- 
rein,  it  reaches  from  nine  and  three  fourths  to  twelve  and  a  half  pounds  ;  in  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium,  and  Denmark,  to  eight  or  nine  pounds.  The  advance  cost  of 
tobacco  is  shown  from  the  fact,  that  in  1842  we  exported  150,710  hhds.,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $60  11,  and  in  1857  only  156,848,  at  the  average  value  per  bhd. 
of  $132  40. 

3.— THE  LARGE  COTTON  PLANTERS 

Not  long  since,  a  paragraph  was  published,  giving  some  account  of  the  cot- 
ton crop  t>f  Col.  Bond,  of  Georgia,  which  amounted  last  year  to  2,100  bales,  and 
was  the  largest  sent  to  market  by  any  planter  of  that  State.  A  Vidalia  corre- 
spondent of  the  Free  Trader  (Natctiez),  contrasts  the  planters  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  with  the  Georgia  celebrity  as  follows  : 

There  are  half  a  dozen  planters  in  Cpncordia  parish  and  Louisiana,  as  also 
many  more  in  Mississippi,  that  make  a  higher  mirk  than  this.  Not  to  mike  a 
thing  invidious,  the  name  of  A.  Y.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Concordia  parish,  who  makes 
all  his  cotton  there,  chalks  up  several  hundred  bales  above  the  Georgia  planter, 
so  does  L.  R.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  raiding  in  that  Slate 
alone,  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  bales;  so  is  John  Routh,  Esq., 
of  Hard  Times,  full  as  much  if  not  more  ;  so  did  Frederick  Stanton,  £^«q.,  but 
a  few  weeks  deceased,  raise  twenty-eight  hundred  bales  the  present  year — all 
in  Corcordia  parish — and  even  more  than  this  figure  in  1855— all  in  Louisiana  ; 
and  there  are  numerous  others  that  come  up,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  Georgia  highest 
knot.  For  instance,  L.  R.  Marshall,  residence  at  Natchez,  a  planter  in  three 
States,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  is  more  than  a  four-ihousand-bale 
producer  ;*  so  is  Dr.  Stephen  Duncan  more  than  a  three- thousand-bale  grower 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  besides  being  an  opulent  planter  of  Louisiana — moro 
than  four  thousand  bales  in  all. 

The  great  estates  of  the  two  princely  planters  of  this  region,  the  late  Samuel 
Davis  and  Francis  Surget,  Esq.,  always  produced  from  three  to  five  thousand 
bales  each,  until  their  deaths  divided  the  estates  between  th«  heirs. 
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4.— PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON. 

OKBAT   AND  JNCREA81N0    PROSPKBITT    OP   THE    80CTH  AND  THE  BRILLIANT  POTVBB 
WHICH  18  OPBNINO  UPON   HER. 

The  following  is  from  the  United  Stales  Economist^  and  -  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  our  planters  : 

The  increase  of  the  use  of  cotton  for  hnmafi  clothing,  is  obserrable  in  the 
following  table  of  the  average  quantity  taken  by  each  country  of  Europe  per 
week,  for  several  years : 

AVBRAGB  WEEKLY   CONSUMPriON    OP  COTTON   IN   BUBOPE.                 * 

OouDtries.             1850.  1851.      1852.  1853.  1854.  1855.     1858.        18S7.  US8. 

Prance 7,077  7,173  10,575  9,018  8,500  9,21110,115  8.596  .... 

Belgium 1,134  1,115    1,634  1,538  1,346  1,211     1.538  1,096  .... 

Holland 1,038  1,038    1,365  1,173  1,653  1,711    1.903  1.883  .... 

Oennttny 1.653  2,115     2,442  2,769  3,981  4,057    4,750  4,142  .... 

Trieste 2,288  2,211    2,596  1,981  1,788  1,6^3    1,865  1.442  .... 

Genoa,  Naples,  Ac. .. .      658  596       942       980  807  1,096    2,115  1,730  .... 

Spain 1,481  1,768    1,826  1,634  1,788  2,192    2,346  1,730  .... 

Russia,  Norway,  &c..  2,923  2,923    4,057  4,000  2,577  2,404    4,423  8,846  .... 

Total  on  the  Continent  18,152  18,939  25,437  23,093  22.440  23,535  29,055  24465      ... 
Add  Great  Britain 29,125  31,988  35.790  36.613  37,829  40,403  41,985  39,065  41,333 

European  consumption 
per  week  47,277  60,927,  61,227  69,706  60,299  63,938  71,042  63,530      .... 

The  rise  was  rapid  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  England,  in  1850,  1851, 
and  1853,  under  the  stimulus  of  gold  and  fine  crops.  The  rise  was  30  per 
cent,  in  those  years,  nearly  equal  to  730,000  bales  per  annum.  This  figure 
underwent  a  slight  reaction  on  the  Continent,  under  the  rise  in  food  in  the 
following  year,  and  in  France  during  the  Kupsian  war.  accompanied  as  it  wa^  by 
dear  food,  but  the  quantity  taken  again  increased.and  reached  a  nigh  figure  in  1856, 
when  the  aggregate  quantity  taken  was  71.042  bales  per  week,  or,in  round  num- 
bers, 3,700,000  bales  per  annum,  being  10,000  bales,  or  17  per  cent  per  week, 
more  than  the  maximum  of  1852.  At  that  rate  the  demand  for  cotion  doublet 
every  six  years,  but  that  was  an  exceptional  year.  The  panic  of  1857  carried 
the  figures  back  to  those  of  1855.  From  1852  to  1857  the  circumstancca  of 
dear  food  and  war  expenditure  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  cotton. 
Those  circumstances  are  now  removed,  and  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  Eng^ 
land  in  1858  was  nearly  as  large  as  that  taken  by  her  in  1856  Should  peace 
now  be  preserved  on  the  Continent,  th^use  of  cotton  will  be  carried  more  rapidly 
to  high  figures  than  ever  before,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Holland.  Of  the 
quantity  taken  by  Great  Britain,  a  large  portion  returns  to  the  countries  whence 
it  came.  India  in  her  best  days  never  sells  so  much  cotton  as  she  buys,  and 
will  never  be  able  to  make  her  priduction  of  the  raw  material  to  keep  paee  with 
her  demand  for  goods,  and  the  same  fact  is  true  of  all  producing  countries  exc^ic 
the  United  Siate^',  whence  alone  the  countries  of  Europe  can  draw  a  supply  to 
meet  their  growing  wants.  The  United  States  produce  a  large  surplus  of  cot- 
ton, but  they  are  the  largest  cotton  consumers  in  the  world,  taking  more  wei^rht 
of  cotton  annually  per  head  than  any  other  nation,  and  the  same  remark  appIioB 
to  all  clothing  material.  The  stock  of  cotton  on  hand,  at  the  close  of  1858,  in 
England,  was  smaller  than  at  the  close  of  any  year  since  1840.  being  bat 
461,980  bales.  The  average  for  the  last  six  years  was  655,000  b^les  The 
United  States  supply  this  year  will  be  very  large— a  maximum  crop.  The  aver- 
age increase  of  the  supply  for  a  series  of  years  is,  however,  far  below  the  above 
figures  of  consumption.  The  average  quantity  taken  in  England  and  on  the 
fJontinent.  for  three  years,  ending  with  1852,  was  53,000  bales  per  week,  and  the 
average  for  three  years  ending  with  1857,  was  66,000  bales  per  week,  being  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the  .United  States  crop  has  increased  in 
no  such  proportion.    On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  average  for  the  three  jears 
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ending  with  1862,  was  23,000  bales  per  week,  and  for  the  tbree  years  ending 
with  1857,  was  28,000  bales  per  wees,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.,  or  420,000 
bales  per  annum,  dependent  entirely  upon  the  United  States  for  its  future. 
These  are  results  which  point  to  a  very  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Southern  States.  They  are  the  only  sources  of  supply  for  an  article  wbich  has 
become  indispensable  to  meet  the  demands  for  clothing,  growing  each  more 
urffent  in  £urope  in  the  double  ratio  of  growing  numbers,  and  increasing  ability 
to  buy  clothinff.  This  fact  has  for  several  years  back  manifested  itself  in  a 
manner  to  send  up  the  price  of  cotton  and  hands  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
stock  of  cotton,  which  m  England  accumulated  annually  from  584,000  bales  in 
1840,  to  1,200,000  bales  in  1845,  has  since,  under  increasing  supplies,  dwindled 
to  461,980  bales,  and  the  average  price  of  cotton  that,  with  a  crop  in  1845,  of 
2,400,000  bales  was  6c.,  rose  to  12ic.  on  a  crop  of  8,527,000  bales  in  1866. 
The  prosperity  of  the  South  has  alreadv  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Northern 
dealers  and  manufacturers,  who  have  overrun  that  section  of  the  eountiy 
with  drummers  and  agents,  soliciting  business  on  such  terms  as  are  likely  to  be 
productive  of  an  immense  debt.  This  Southern  prosperity  has  also  had  a  great 
political  influence.  Already  the  tone  of  the  **  plunder  party  press**  is  quite  sub- 
dued— the  free-soil  Nortii-west  being  bankrupt,  pecuniary  interests  are  attracted 
to  the  section  that  pays  best,  and  the  scheming  of  political  adventurers  suffers 
modification  to  suit  the  times.  The  advancing  price  of  cotton  and  hands  may 
tend  to  some  new  mode  of  production.  If  field  hands  can  raise  cotton  In  ear- 
tain  sections  to  yield  a  profit  at  6c.,  other  labor  may  seek  the  profit  when  the 
price  is  12a20c.  ff  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  through  the  large  demand  for  it, 
should  hold  out  such  large  profits  as  a  proximate  prioe  of  20c.  would  indicate,  it 
will  attract  to  it  great  numbers  of  cultivators  who  may  not  be  able  to  command 
hands.  Is  any  event  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  limit  the  supply  to 
the  rule  which  now  governs  it,  viz.,  the  natural  increase  of  hands.  Either  the 
latter  must  be  multiplied  by  other  means,  or  their  operation  supplanted  by  other 
industrials. 

6.— THE  GUANO  TRADE  OF  PERU. 

The  government  of  Peru  sold  from  the  Chincha  Islands,  during  the  year  1R68, 
ffoano  to  the  amount  of  266,709  tons.  This  sold  at  the  ports  of  Europe  and 
America,  where  it  was  delivered,  for  about  fifteen  million  dollars ;  and  deducting 
$8,000,000  for  the  freight,  this  leaves  $12,000,000  received  by  the  Peruvian 
government  and  their  agents  from  the  sales.  The  freight  of  the  last  year  has 
ayeraged  about  SI  1  a  ton.  It  is  now  $10,  or  less.  At  one  time  the  freight  was 
as  high  as  $30  a  ton. 

The  annexed  statement  from  the  Lima  Comercia^  gives  the  amount  of  guano 
shipped  during  the  year  ,1858  : 

No.  of  Ships.  Tons  of  Guano. 

England  and  the  Continent 190 151,833 

Spain 37 27,160 

France 45 25,546 

Australia 3 1,623 

Barbadoes 6 2,667 

United  States 52 51.263 

Mauritius 13 7,228 

Total 346 266,70ft 

VOL.   I. — ^NO.   V.  7 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMEBCE. 

1.— SOUTHERN  DIRECT  TRADE. 

The  Parit  (Franee)  **  Patrie  **  rejoices  over  the  idea  of  a  proposed  CoouMr- 
otal  connection  between  the  Southern  States  and  the  French  Empire  ;  regaitfing^ 
these  States  to  be,  by  their  traditions,  etc.,  the  French  part  of  the  Union,  as  the 
Northern  States  constitute  the  English.  This  is  the  idea  of  the  "  Patrie.'*  lu 
language  is  as  follows  : 

**  As  is  well  known,  the  Central  and  Southern  States  are  the  productive  States 
of  the  Union.  They  possess  the  raw  materials.  They  yield  the  rich  staples 
of  cotton,  tobacco  and  grain ;  ores,  principally  copper,  are  plentiful,  and 
from  their  magnificent  forests  i«  taken  the  finest  timber  for  ship-building.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  with  natural  riches  so  numerous,  they  have  been  to  the  present 
day  superseded  by  the  Northern  States,  which  have,  so  to  speak,  monopolized  all 
the  trade  of  the  Union  1  There  are  two  causes  ;  the  less  enterprising  and  actiro 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Centre  and  South,  and  the  want  of  easy  and 
connecting  roads  to  allow  them  to  export  their  products  in  a  direct  manner. 
They  have  only  one  important  debouche  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  New 
Orleans,  which  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  many  tributaries  connect  with  the 
interior. 

"  In  the  North,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  the  industrious  spirit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  bring  forth  wonders  of  activity.  There  were  dug  the  first  canals 
and  built  the  first  railroads.  Mills,  forges,  and  manufactures  are  multiplying. 
All  the  industrial  and  commercial  forces  seem  to  concentrate  in  those  States 
which  forward  to  New-York  the  greater  part  of  the  products  of  4he  Union. 
Thanks  to  those  resources,  the  prosperity  of  that  city  is  increasing  with  an  in- 
credible rapidity.  New- York  becomes  the  centre  of  all  enterprises  ;  she  at^^kcts 
all  the  funds  and  stocks  ;  she  is  the  general  entrepot  and  the  great  distributor  d 
the  merchandizes  of  the  United  States.  There  is  their  real  maison-de-commerce, 
and  there  flock  from  all  points  of  the  globe  steamers  and  sailing-ships.  New- 
York  can  now  vie  with  the  wealthiest  towns  of  the  world,  and  her  papulation 
has  reached  the  figure  of  800,000 

*'  But  already,  during  the  last  few  years,  this  relation  of  the  Central  and  South- 
ern States  has  been  modified ;  the  spirit  of  enterprise  has  been  awakened  therr 
They  have  understood  that  they  would  be  dependent  on  the  North,  not  only  com- 
mercially, but  even  politically,  as  lonff  as  they  could  not  rely  upon  themsslves, 
and  they  are  now  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  work.  With  their  own  resour- 
ces, they  have  created  immense  ways  of  communication  Canals  have  been  dug, 
soon  to  unite  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  largest  rivers  of  the  interior ;  numerous 
roads  have  been  cut,  railways  are  spreading  in  all  directions,  and  reachine  to  all 
the  harbors  of  the  bay.  The  greatest  railroad  in  the  world,  starting  from  Norfolk 
and  Richmond,  after  crossing  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  riverp,  drives,  in  a  straight 
line,  through  Memphis,  Cincinnati,  and  St  Louis,  Missouri,  up  to  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Ere  long  it  will  stretch  out  to  San  Francisco,  receive  and 
^carry  all  the  products  of  America  to  both  ends  of  the  vast  continent — that  is,  to 
Norfolk  and  San  Francisco— thus  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific. 

"  Witnessing  the  results  so  far  obtained,  and  promising  the  brightest  future, 
they  were  led  to  the  following  natural  reasoning :  Why  should  they  remain 
tributaries  to  New-York  for  the  export  of  their  own  products,  whilst  they  pos- 
sess, on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  magnificent  port  of  Norfolk,  oppooite  Ports- 
mouth, the  military  harbor  and  the  most  extensive  dock-yard  of  the  United 
States  1  Between  New-York  and  New-Orleans,  for  more  than  2500  miles,  Nor- 
folk is  the  only  accessible  port  for  ships  of  great  tonnage  Canals  and  railroads 
connect  her  to  the  Central  and  Southern  States,  of  which  she  is  the  natural  mart 
by  her  geographical  position,  just  as  New  York  is  for  the  Northern  States  and  New- 
Orleans  for  some  States  of  the  South.  Why,  then,  continue  to  submit  to  the 
exigencies  of  New-York?  Why  direct  products  to  that  port,  with  considerable 
expenses  for  transit,  landing,  storage,  and  transporting  from  one  ship  to  ano- 
ther 1  The  distance  from  &e  growing  districts  to  New- York  is  not  less  than 
1250  miles.  To  the  expenses  of  the  transit  must  be  added  the  fees  for  brokerage, 
oommission,  etc.    What  is  the  good  of  a  costly  and  dbtant  meditun«  which  < 
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be  actually  spared  t  Would  it  not  be  more  commodious  and  advantageous  to 
bring  all  the  merchandize  to  Norfolk,  and  establish  direct  communications  by  sea 
with  Europe,  and  especially  with  France  t 

"  These  ideas,  propounded  by  a  few  practical  men,  bare  gained  ground  very 
rapidly.  Numerous  pamphlets  have  been  published,  meetings  held  in  many  im- 
portant towns,  and  those  manifestations,  in  spite  of  the  effi>rts  of  New- York  to 
repress  them,  have  met  with  general  response.  A  few  months  ago,  the  princi- 
pal manufacturers  and  the  Presidents  of  the  railroads  of  the  Central  and  South- 
em  States  convened  at  Bristol,  Yd.,  on  the  boundaries  of  Teimessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, in  order  to  send  to  Europe  a  delegate  with  the  special  charge  of  making 
some  agreement  with  the  ship  builders  and  the  chambres  de  commerce.  Mr. 
fialhird  Preston,'  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Taylor,  was 
entrusted  with  that  mission.  After  visiting  England,  Mr.  Ballard  Preston  ex- 
amined the  harbors  of  the  French  coast.  He  was  struck  with  the  position  of 
St.  Nazaire,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  sheltered  from  all  danger,  and 
connected  vrith  all  the  railroads  of  Europe  by  means  of  the  Orleans  railway, 
which  surrounds  her  docks  with  a  belt  of  rails,  and  puts  her  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  all  the  central  places  of  consumption  and  production.  He  thought 
St  Nazaire  fulfilled  all  the  desiderata  for  a  connecting  point  to  a  trans- Atlantic 
line  between  the  centre  of  France  and  the  centre  of  the  United  States  ;  such  a 
line,  merely  for  trade,  wonld  be  of  great  service  to  both  countries,  by  feeding 
their  manufactories  with  exchanged  goods,  whilst  it  would  do  no  harm  to  the 
postal  lines  already  established,  since  the  latter  are  mostly  intended  for  mails  and 
passengers. 

"  Proposals  made  for  that  purpose  to  the  Orleans  Company  have  been  ac- 
cepted, and  followed  by  a  proposed  contract  for  the  formation  of  a  company 
whose  object  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  Nor- 
folk and  St.  Nazaire.  The  project  was  ratified  by  the  Yirj^nia  I^egislature  ;  the 
question  is,  then,  pretty  well  advanced.  But  it  is  requisite  to  obtain  a  subsidy 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  such  is  the  aim  of  the  proposition  which  is 
shortly  to  be  laid  before  Congress.*' 

2.— OUR  CITY  BANKS. 

COMPAKATIVK   CONOITIOIf  OF   THK  BANKS   IN   TQK  FOLLOWINO   CXTIKS  AT   DITFIBNT 

PKBieos,  JANUARY  1856,  1857,  1858.  and  1859. 

1860.                                   Discounts.               Spedt.           GironUtion.  Deposftf. 

New- York, $96, 1 14.060 . .  $10,788,099 . .  $7,841 ,946 . .  $80,438,627 

Philadelphia, 24,966,686..     4,101,478..    6,063,585..  14,638,865 

Boston, 61,234,102..     8,519,123..    7.670,446..  14,167,256 

Baltimore, 16,500,827..     2,8?5,742..    3,391,431..  6,736,396 

New-Orieans, 16,289,239 . .     8,583,008 . .    6,518,282 . .  14,438,614 

ToUl, $204,104,994     $29,827,460  $30,482,698  $139,418,748 

1867. 

New- York, $108,527,429 . .  $10,392,428 . .  $8,887, 167 . .  $87,396,664 

PhUadelphia, 26,000,479..     3,473,248..    5,422,151..    17,723,323 

Boston, 53,744,058..     3,881,492..    7,252,«17..    15,910,287 

Baltimore, 18,704,952..     2,998,876..    3,396,643..      7,766,867 

New-Orleans, 20,618,363..     6,625,108..    8,987,676..    14,569,480 

Total, $227,595,280  $27,371,151  $33,444,858  $143,365,541 

1858. 

New-York $110,588,354.  .$31,530,000.  $7,232,332. .  $93,589,149 

PhUadelphia 21,657,162..  5,987,597..  2,647,399..  13,422,318 

Boston 51,918,900..  8,269,500..  6,477,600..  20,136,400 

Baltimore 17,802,696..  2,169,617..  8,068,643..  6,082,007 

New-Orleans 16,167,998..  10,070,576..  7.068,449..  16,974,049 

Total $218,125,998    $67,973,190    $26,484,828    $150,208,913 

uiyiu^eu  uy  -n^j^^vJVJI^ 
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1859. 

New-York $148,538,000 . .  $28,400,000 . .  $7,930,000 . .  92,825,000 

Philadelphia 26,451,000..      6,063,000..  2,741,000..  17,049,000 

BcMton 60,069,000..     8,584,000..  6,543,000..  22,357,000 

Baltimore 17,960,000 . .     2,717,000 . .  2,972,000 . .  7,6J0,000 

*  Kew-Orleans 28,860,000 . .    16,258,000 . .  9,094,000 . .  21,832,000 

Total $261,878,000    $61,986,000    $29,280,000    $161,684,000 

We  see  from  these  statements  that  the  increase  or  decrease  of  specie  in  ths 
several  cities  has  been  as  foUowf  : 

, 1867  to  1868 .  . ^1858  to  18» . 

Increase^  Dureau,  iwerMM,         Jktreum, 

perctnt.  ptr  etnt,  ptr  cent.  per  eau. 

New-York 203 10 

Philadelphia 54 

Boston 113     2     

Baltimore 80     ....         23     

New-Orleans 11     61     

Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  two  years,  however,  wonld  show  the  greatest 
of  specie  in  New- York  city. 

3.— COMPARATIVE  TARIFF  REVENUES. 

NAnOlfAL  KBVBNUS  DBIITBD  rSOM  TBIf  LBADINO  ABTICLBS  llTBlCH  COVNTBT. 


Sogar 

Coffee 

Ootion 

Iron 

Coal 

Wool 

Linen 

OU 

Hides  and  Leather.... 

Cocoa 

Cheese 

Spiritii 

Stockadi 

Boats 

Apparel 

Tea 

Bice 

Tobacco 

Animals 

Wine 

Machinery 

Lumber 

Hardware 

Grain ; 

Baisins 

Macaroni 

Barthenware 

Salt  •. 

Cotton  jam 

Cottons 

Silks 

Woolens 

Total  in  francs 

Total  customs 

Per  cent.  10  articles 


60^9.929 
28,080,146 
19,850,694 
9,»98,780 
9,071,789 
8,595,061 


186,663,025 
14,669,175 


18.385,282 
21,662,519 


6,674,444 
2,702^ 
2,*5bb,i73 


188,466,060 
13(^240,650 
61,8^875 
H,469',i76 


12,210,075 
7,814,450 


7,746,800 


8,698,957 


3,348.150 
8,745,495 


6,104,035 


1,890,706 


5,968,703 


143,494,283 
178,636,311 


577,930,950 

606,171,100 

97.9 


3,038,741 

3,074,410 

75^463,993 

98.086,687 

77. 


6,507,797 


3,569,208 
1,454,375 
1,967,196 


1,243,237 


8,965,836 


6,974,0 


47,»S^ 

23^651 

S1,84V» 


9,7».<»t 
6,750,80 

11,343)913 


3,194,209  32.538.906 

1.976.834'  43,297:288 

4,512^19   47,485,063 

33.281,65S!251 ,580,472 

50,535,541 1333,918^15 

65.8       I       75J 


In  Russia  the  ten  articles  which  give  se^ent  j-two  oat  of  one  hundred  and  foot 
millions  revenue  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  salt,  cottons,  silkB. 
and  woollens.  t 

In  Holland  3,767,000  out  of  6,960,000  francs  are  given  by  iron,  tea,  tobacco, 
machinery,  hardware,  earthenware,  cotton  yams,  cottons,  silkf,  woolleBa,  Ac 
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6.— CUBA  AND  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  HER. 
The  increase  in  the  exports  of  sugar  irom  the  Island  of  Cuba  is  thus  shown  : — 

1849 . .  ; J20,000  tons. 

1862 810,000    " 

1854 349,603     ** 

1865 376,476    " 

1867 369,611     " 

Of  the  total  revenues  of  the  Island,  which  amount  to  $21,321,666,  bat 
$1,404,069  were  remitted  to  Spain. 
The  aggregate  population  in  1857  was — 

Whites 649,674 

Free  Colored 174,810 

Slaves 874,649 

Total 1,107,491 

The  population  of  the  Island  in  1776  was  169,370 ;  and  in  1827,  704,487. 
Since  1841  the  increase  has  been  small. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  will  show  the 
articles  which  we  send  to  Cuba,  or  receive  in  return  from  her. 

IXPORTS  rROM  TBI  UNITBO  STATES  TO  CUBA. 


Oandlet Iba. 

Apples bbls. 

Beef 

Boards,  &c M.  feet 

Butter lUs. 

Cheese 

Cotton 

Fish,  dried cwt. 

Vish.  pickled pkgs. 

Qold  and  silver  coin 

Gold  and  sflTer  bullion  . . 

Gunpowder lbs. 

Hams  and  bacon 

Ice tona. 

Indian  com buHb. 

Indian  meal bbls. 

Iron,  castings cwt. 

Iron,  nails lbs. 

Iron,  manufactares 

Lard lbs. 

Leather Ibe. 

Boots  and  shoes pairs 

Manufac.  tobacco lbs. 

Manufactures  of  cotton.. 
Manufactures  of  wood  . . . 

Oil,  sperm gals. 

Oil,  whale,  &c 

Paper  and  stationerj 

Pork trcs. 

Pork bbU. 

Potatoes bush. 

Rice trcs. 

Rice bWs. 

Rre,  oats,  &c 

Shingles M. 

Soap lbs. 

Sperm  candles 

Staves  and  heading. . . .  M. 

Tallow lbs. 

Tobacco  leaf   ....   .hhds 
Wheat  flour bbls. 

Total  domestic  produce  . . 
Add  foreign  produce  . . 


Total  exports  to  Cnbft. . . . 


1838. 


Quaatitj. 

1,184,383 
8,612 
7,218 

86,607 

107,708 

1,737,870 


6,899 

461,840 
6,118,315 

S»',250 
1,830 

1,040,308 

6,484,028 

147424 


91,899 
92,409 


3,000 

21,372 

16',334 

853,632 
280,585 


581 
79,681 


$198,632 

7,738 

77,668 

621,886 

11,642 

12,422 

183,933 

264,483 

24,675 

1,188 

41,672 
61,211 

24',816 

4,549 

7498 

61.174 

118,273 

225,745 


18,172 
157,621 
263  807 
78,645 
84,627 
83,906 

221000 
28,682 
651095 

2,718 

113^664 
79,813 


62.880 
598,093 


14,721,4381 


1857. 


Quantity. 

340,287 

1,252 

2,535 

68,408 

471,973 

131,227 

44,796 
425 


121,660 

1,789.608 

8,846 

215,838 

8,504 

12,368 

1,875,870 

9,956.547 

116.141 

8,180 


1.951 
107,388 

8^214 
47,632 


15,788 

7,836 

886,316 

45,146 


Yalne. 

$64,829 

3,762 

84,41!^ 

876.142 

87,651 

14,417 

1«.656 

2,587 
863,444 

45,090 

28,610 
186,206 

26,819 
156,368 

18819 
988^9 


1<267,932 
22.925 
10,776 

49,632 

1,675,243 
2,877 
86,409 


63,730 
113,640 
641,256 


6.766 
661,674 
106,366 

824,410 


$9,379,6821 


1858. 


Qoantl^. 

273,899 

1,042 

6,200 

64,744 

660,731 

245,134 

1,871 

41,772 

4,238 


283,689 

2,724,498 

9,509 

288,784 

1,768 

42,688 

620,517 

14,426,478 

191,041 

25,066 

463,643 


8,088 
117,117 

"252 

6,854 

187,709 

26,738 

746 

1,663 

854,134 

7,863 

24,063 

1,762,857 

108 

17,956 


$60,646 

8,237 

76,009 

874,734 

117,117 

26,340 

206 

110,934 

18,689 

1,182,778 

86,000 

40^^06 

283,566 

29,111 

187,296 

6,448 

201,618 

28.118 

1,489,726 

1,779,828 

48,867 


78,710 

68,689 

1,062,040 

3,901 

88,306 

68,920 

;     104,668 

128,296 


26,6U 

4,483 

40,09e 

3,69» 

869,929 

206,649 

23,788 

106,609 


$11,673,167 
2,760.034 
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IKf  OBTfl  mo  TBI  mnriB  ItATSS  PKOM  CPfJBl. 


.lbs. 


Gold  tmlllon    . 

Ooffee 

Oold  coin 

SUrer  coin .... 

Cocoa Ibe. 

taiokad  fiah ewt. 

Ofcharfish bbls. 

Honey gaUa- 

MoUawB 

Sogar .Hm. 

fljrop 

Sugar,  white,  &c 

Oinra M. 

Tobacco lbs. 

All  olher  imports 


Total. 


1838. 


Qonttty. 


15,830,658 
.55,624,855 

14.6<a,278 
73,068 


YaIm. 

•4,170 

2,929,390 

166,406 

240,218 


2.859,571 
2,698,668 

3418,754 
797,787 

879,873 


m,694,812 


1857. 


680,132 


881,901 

27,302,383 

599,618,865 

37,344 

703,704 

138^7 

5,636,630 


$46,165 

6,897 

248,180 

841,864 

63,813 


191,813 
6,859.175 


1,359 

45,355 

2,506,743 

972.567 

633,704 


$45,243.101 


18M. 


Q»atity. 
900,124 


18,161 
160 
22 


19,787.883 
33A88,936|8&9,5a3,633 


1,690 

101^19 

123,832 

V17,028 


$1346 

2,078,101 
2,874,n0 

008 

Mr 


3,061466 

16,666400 

61 

iMsr 

2,413,007 
746JB0 


$27,aM8l$ 


6.— WHALING  INTERESTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Estimated  value  of  the  661  whalo  vessels  sailing  from  the 
United  States,  including  their  outfits*  provisions,  and  the 
advances  made  to  seamen  on  the  day  of  sailing,  at  the 

rate  of  «25,000  each $16,525,000 

Six  per  cent,  per  annum,  interest  on  the  same •       991,500 

Ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  allowed  for  wear  and  tear 1,600,000 

Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  insurance 413,135 

Fresh  supplies  purchased  by  the  masters,  equal  to  about 

$1,200  per  annum  each 793,000 

Amount  of  money  paid  to  masters,  officers,  and  crew,  being 
their  shares  of  the  oil  taken,  equal  to  one  third  of  the 
gross  value  of  the  products 4^013^  601 

Total  amount  of  money  invested,  including  interest,  dtc. . .  24,336,328 
Value  of  the  annual  amount  of  oil  taken,  showing  a  dear 
yearly  profit  of  46  per  cent 12,040,806 

DifTerence  between  the  whole  capital  invested  and  the  yearly 

profit • 12,296,421 


INTERNAL  IMPBOVEMENTS. 


1.— RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Thi  usually  very  accurate  Railroad  Journal,  published  in  Now-Toxk,  k 
authority  for  tho  annexed  statistics,  which  our  readers  will  find  inter«stuig  a^d 
valuable. 

The  total  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  is  27,857,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction $961,047,000.  The  Journal  fallows  a  classification  of  the  Sutm, 
which  we  proposed  in  the  Compendium  of  the  Census,  but  departs  from  it  aomm^ 
what. 

There  are  kbout  6000  miles  of  railroad  in  process  of  construction  in  the  Union. 
In  the  last  11  years,  22,592  miles  have  been  constructed. 

HABTLAND.  MILBS. 

Annapolis  and  Elkridge. . .  20} 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 879i  ) 

Branches Tij 

Northern  Central 138 

Weatern  Maryland 14 

Washington  Branch 30 


OOST. 

$420,000 
94,802,046 

7,238^1 

280,000 
1,650,000 


XARTLAHD.                  MILBS.  OOST. 

Phil.,  Wilmington  4&  Bait.      102  $fl^56S,M 

TariooaCoalBailroadi...      100  3,000,000 

Total 70U  $4S,9S«,9M 

KBBTVOKT. 

Brsckenrldge H  $312,000 
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KMMnoEY^-fHiinmtd,  MiLia.  ooct. 

OoTiofton  and  Lexington.  80  $4435,971 

Lexington  ^  Big  Sandy ...  17  004,034 

"^         and  Danville...  IS  824,483 

"         and  Frankfort..  20  068,256 

Looiarille  and  Vrankfort . .  65  1,580,566 

«         andNashrilU..  OOn  a,M4oao 

Lebanon  Branch..  87*}  «V»*»»«* 

Harsyille  and  Lexington..  19  

Padneah  and  Mobile 26i  1,000,000 

Portland  and  LouiivUle..  5  100,000 

Total 400  $18,149,280 

VIBOIVIA. 

Alexandria,  Londonn  and 

Hampahire 41  $980,020 

Olorer  Hill 15  300,000 

Manassas  Gap 76  2,843,403 

Norfolk  and  Petersburg. .  80  1,453.723 

Northwestern 104  6,028,754 

OiAnge  and  Alexandria...  89  ) 

Warrenton  Braneh.  0  S  8,010,097 

Extension 25   ) 

Ckwton  Branch.'!.*!;  19   {  1»*>*»1^* 

Riohmond  and  Danville..  140^  8,486,684 
Richmond,  Frederick  and 

Potomac 76  1,817,179 

Blohmondand  Petersborg.  22  )  iaak^h 

Port  Walthall  Branch.  8   }  1»»»»*11 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke...  80  1«402,987 

SonthSide 123  )  otmlhot 

OitT  Point  Branch..  10  )  »»7w,W7 

Virginia  Central 906  7,515,768 

Virginia  and  Tennessee..  204  \  h-oowa 

Salt  Works  Branch .  9*  )  ^^^^ 

Winchester  and  Potomac.  82  675,483 

Washington  ft  Alexandria.  6  200,000 

Yarious  Goal  Roads. 40  400,000 

Total 1,474      $47/402,381 

VOKTH  OAXOLIVA. 

Atlantic  and  8.  Carolina. .  06  $1,922,703 

North  Carolina  Central...  898  4,285,000 

Raleigh  and  Gaston. 97  1,260^1 

Roanoke  Vallej 33  460,070 

Wilmington     and     Man- 
chester   171  2.379,168 

Wilmington  and  Weldon.  162  2,864,610 

Total 770  $13,101,792 

lOUTB  OAROLIVA. 

BlneRldge 18  $1,720,623 

Charleston  and  Savannah.  29  1,787,074 

Charlotte  and  S.  Carolina.  110  1,719,046 

Cheraw  and  Darlington  . .  40  600,000 

Greenville  and  Columbia.  148  ) 

AbbeviUe  Branch...  12  {  3,487,461 

Anderson  Branch...  9  ) 

King's  Mountain 23  196,230 

Laniens 82  213,476 

North-Sastern    102  14»7,278 

South  Carolina 136  ) 

Camden  Branch....  87   }  7,588,087 

Columbia  (Branch..  69  ) 

Sputanbarg  and  Union.. .  26  803,598 

ToUl 781  $18,021,841- 

OXOBOIA. 

Atlanta  and  La  Grange ...  86f  l,171,n6 

Augusta  and  Savannah...  58  1,030,100 

Banieeville&Thomaston.  16  820,000 

Brunswick  and  riorida...  81  800,000 

Central 192  8,760,000 

Etowah 8  120,000 

Gwrgia 171  1 

Warrenton  Branch.  4   1  AivAdao 

Athens  Branch,...  39   f  M74,492 

WMhington  Braneh  17  / 


OBOBOIA— <OflliltlM(l.        I 

Macon  and  Western 

Main  Trunk 

Milledgeville  and  Gordon. 
^  and  Satonton 

Muscogee 

Rome 

Savannah.  Albanjr  k  Gulf. 
Southwestern 

Butler  Branch 

Cuthbert  Branch... 
Western  and  Atlantic .... 


101 
H 
17 
22 
60 
90 


$1,500,000 
68,766 


>6   ) 

?1 


300,000 
1,215,518 

300,000 
1,151,761 


106 
22 


188         5,901,407 


ToUl 1,174      $24,268,168 


ALABAMA. 

Alabama  and  Florida^ .... 
'<  Mississippi.. 
^    Tennessee . . 

Marian 

Mobile  and  Giraid 

"       andOhio 

Montgomery  and  W.  Point 
"    OpeUke  Branch. 

Total ~ 

rrBniBssBi. 

Cleveland  ft  Chattanooga. 
Edgefield  and  Kentucky. . 
East  Tennessee  ft  Georgia. 

•'  andVlrginfii.. 
LouisviUe  and  Nashville . . 
McMinnville  and  Man- 
chester   

Memphis  and  Charleston. 

Somerrille  Braneh. . 

Tuscumbia  Branch. 

Memphis  and  Ohio 

Mississippi    Central    and 

Tennessee 

Nashville  ft  Chattanooga. 

Shelby  Branch 

Tennessee  and  Alabama. . 
Winchester  and  Alabama. 

Total 

TBXAB. 

Bnflfalo,    Bayou,  Bratos. 

and  Colorado 

Galveston,  Houston   and 

Hendenon 

Houston  Tap 

Houston  ft  Texas  Central . 
San  Antonia  and  Mexican 

Gulf 

Southern  Pacific 

Total 

FLOBIOA. 

Florida 

Florida,  Atlantic  and  Gulf 

Central 

Pensaoola  and  Georgia. . . 
Tallahassee 

Total 

IRBSOITBI. 

Cairo  and  Fulton 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph.. 

North  Missouri 

Pacific 

South-West  Branch. 
St.  Louis  ft  Lron  Mountain. 

Total 

XI88I88TPPI. 

Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gib- 


MlssisBippi  Central 

**       and  TenneBiee. 


$1,000,000 

600,000 

2,000,000 

210,000 

14900,000 

10,701,4*'' 


48 
30 
99 
14 
571 

8J*}     2;285,886 


671      $19,046,761 


80 

80 
110 
180 

26» 

84 
271 

m 

2* 
67 

65 
161 


12*  [ 
2*) 


$887,210 

600,000 
2,703,428 
8,208,188 

550,000 

565y459 
6,094,641 
2,600,000 
1,294,576 
4,468,907 

718,368 
800,000 


i] 

28* 
15 

962     $23,880,688 


}E>timai«l 
at  $20,000 
per  mile. 
__    _j 

167        $3,140,000 


8,568,320 

5,473,910 

10,486,804 

967,964 

6,043,669 


11 
168 
107 
163 
10 
85 


547      $80,904,159 


8  $300,000 

125         2,508/W8 
59         1,345.869 
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uiBnmmi—eon*mu$d,  milbs.  oobt. 

Raymond 7  $130,000 

Southern 81  3^00,000 

We«t?eUcUn» 26  747,000 

TotU 80e  $8,825.«00 

Locisiuri. 
Baton  Ronge,  Oroase  Tete 

and  Opelous&s «  17  |2^,0C0 

Clinton  and  Port  Hadfion.  22  750,000 

ICexicanGalf 27  540,000 

Milnburg  and  Lake  Pont- 

chartrain «  120.000 


New-Orleans  li  Garrolton.  lOt  taSQ^ 
New-OrleanH,  Jackson  and 

Great  Northern 206         7,142,563 

New-Orleans,  Opeloasas  & 

Great  Western 80         8,877,9» 

Vicksbarg,  Shreyesport  k 

Texas 21  929^1$ 

Total 380i    $13,80006 

▲RKlirSBS. 

Memphis  and  Litde  Rock.       38       $1,QQ0,66» 


2.— SABINE  AND  GALVESTON  BAY  RAILROAD  COMPAPfT. 

Colonel  Gentry,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Texas,  kndpresidentof  the  above  com- 
pany, called  on  us  recently  (says  the  New-Orleans  Picayune),  and  left  with  us 
an  ofiSoial  report  of  the  position  of  this  enterprise,  so  important  to  the  best  iih 
(erests  of  New-Orleans  and  Louisiana.  This  road  is  designed  to  run  from  the  rail- 
road centre  of  Texas,  the  flourishing  city  of  Houston,  east  to  Beaumont  on  the 
Sabine  river,  there  to  meet  the  prolongation  of  our  Opelousas  railroad  from  New- 
Iberia.  The  distance  from  Houston  to  the  Sabine  is  100  miles :  from  the  SaUne 
to  New-Iberia,  113  miles;  from  Nfw-Orleans  to  the  Sabine,  237  miles;  or, 
from  New- Orleans  to  Houston,  by  this  route,  837  miles,  part  of  which  is  ahready 
in  operation  by  the  Opelousas  railroad. 

The  entire  100  miles  of  the  route  from  Houston  to  the  Sabine  are  under  con- 
tract, including  grading,  bridging,  culverts,  drainage,  cross-ties,  track  laying, 
ballasting  road,  &c.  The  contractors  are  men  of  means  and  experience,  and  the 
stock  of  the  company  is  owned  principally  by  parties  who  resiae  on  the  tine  of 
the  road.  Of  these  100  miles,  the  grading  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  track  caa 
be  laid  from  Houston  to  the  Trinity  river — a  distance  of  40  miles — in  three 
months  after  the  iron  ii  received  at  Houston  The  cross-ties  for  this  section  are 
now  nearly  all  ready. 

The  road  has  a  most  liberal  charter,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  good  and  prudent 
managers.  It  has  no  floating  debt,  and  Colonel  Gentry  expresses  his  determina- 
ti3n,  while  he  is  its  executive  ofiicer,  that  it  shall  have  none.  He  visitB  Baton 
Rouge  to  lay  the  enterprise  before  the  Legislature,  and  to  endeavor  to  induce 
that  body  to  recognize  the  route  from  the  Sabine  to  New-Iberia,  as  the  connect- 
ing link  between  his  road  and  that  of  the  Opelousas  company. 

8.— CHARLESTON  AND  SAVANNAH  RAILROAD. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  President,  Thomas  F.  Drayton,  Esq.,  for  a  copy  of  his 
able  report. 

The  grading  and  trestle-work  is  finished  to  the  end  of  the  fortieth  mile,  and 
between  that  and  the  seventy-second  mile  much  of  the  work  is  finished  or  greatly 
advanced.  By  the  end  of  the  current  year  the  whole  of  the  grading  and  trestle- 
work,  it  is  thought,  will  be  finished  to  Savannah.  On  the  portion  of  the  road  now 
worked  the  results  have  been  far  more  flattering  than  was  expected.  The  Presi' 
dent  sayB  : 


But  satisfactory  as  this  statement  of  its  aflfairs  may  appear,  the  ratio  of  i 
is  small  in  comparison  to  the  income  which  will  accrue,  whenever  the  Charieston 
and  Savannah  Railroad  has  reached  the  terminus  that  will  enable  the  two  roads 
to  adopt  a  through-ticket  with  the  lines  and  cities  north  of  Richtnond,  and  thns 
divert  once  more  toward  the  seaboard,  a  large  portion  of  the  travel  which  now 
takes  the  valley  route  through  East  Tennessee,  and  thence  by  one  of  the  sewfal 
roads  to  New-Orleans. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  diveraion  of  passenger  traffic,  companies 
in  Georgia  and  Florida  are  making  zealous  efforts. 

The  Georgia  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  is  busily  extending  its 
southwestern  arms  to  reach  Mobile  and  New-Orleans,  via  Eufaula  and  Fort 
Gaines  ;  the  Savannah  and  Gulf  road  is  pushing  on  to  the  same  points,  haTiiif 
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•eVenty  odd  milei  now  finished,  and  the  rest  of  the  road  located  to  Baiuhridge 
on  the  Flint  river.  A  branch  road  from  Doctors*  town  on  the  Qalf  road,  towara 
St  Mary's  and  Femandina,  is  surveyed  and  projected. 

Florida  is  building  from  Femandina  to  Tampa  and  Cedar  Keys,  £rom  which 
last  named  harbors  steamers  will,  in  a  few  months,  carry  the  passengers  to  New- 
Orleans  and  the  ports  on  the  Isthmus.  Whether  the  passengers  returning  by 
way  of  Cedar  Keys  and  Femandina,  will  take  the  steamers  directly  to  New- 
York,  or  turn  into  Charleston,  to  be  iforwarded  north  by  the  Northeastern  Rail- 
road, time  must  prove.  But  what  course  the  traveller  will  Uke  when  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad  and  the  branch  road  from  Doctors*  town  to 
'  St.  Mary's  are  finished,  none  can  doubt. 

4.- BATON  ROUGE,  GROSSE  TETE  AND  OPELOUSAS  RAILROAD 

At  the  last  annual  report  (says  the  New-OrUana  Picayune)  the  completion  of 
4he  road  to  the  Bayou  Grosse  T6te  was  announced,  together  with  the  fact  that 
daily  trains  had  been  mnning  since  I3th  June,  1857,  between  the  Bayou  and  the 
Mississippi. 

Since,  no  further  progress  has  been  made  in  track-laying  or  grading.  What  road* 
way  was  made,  however,  has  been  strengthened,  the  grade  elevated  m  low  places, 
new  cross-ties  added,  culverts  repaired,  oridges  strengthened,  turn-tables  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  road,  brick  made  and  lumber  procured  for  the  erection  of  work* 
shops  and  sheds,  dec. 

Last  September,  an  engineer  corps  was  sent  to  survey  the  route  from  the 
Bayou  Grosse  Tete  terminus  of  the  road,  to  a  point  on  the  Atchafalaya  river,  in 
the  direction  of  Alexandria,  on  Red  River.  Toe  engineer  was  instructed  to  run 
an  air-line  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  direction  mentioned.    This  survey  was 

Promptly  accomplished.  The  engineer  reports  the  length  of  the  line  surveyed  to 
9  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Bayou  Grosse  Tete  terminus  to  the  Atchafalaya,  at 
a  point  between  the  mouths  of  Cowhead  and  Muscle  Bayous,  which,  where  thegr 
empty  into  the  Atchafalaya,  are  but  two  hundred  yards  apart.  The  State  road, 
now  building  from  Morganza  to  Opelousas,  strikes  the  Atchafalaya  at  the  same 
point.  But  a  slight  change  in  the  air-line  survey  would  place  the  proposed  ex- 
tension to  the  Atcha&laya  almost  entirely  on  open  ground. 

The  Atchafalaya  termmus  of  the  road  is  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  thriving 
town  of  Opelousas.  The  intermediate  country  is  populous  and  wealthy.  The 
company  expNDcts  to  form  a  connection  with  the  Louisiana  Central  Stem  Railroad, 
which  vnll  give  a  road  through  to  Red  River. 

The  assets  of  the  company  amount  to  $163,363  00  ;  its  liabilities  to  $68,741 
61.  The  receipts  of  the  road,  from  December  1st,  1857,  to  the  same  date  in 
1858,  were  $30,269  00,  of  which  $23,136  62  were  for  freights,  $5,792  38  for 
passengers,  $1,350  00  for  mail  service.  The  disbursements  for  the  same  time, 
including  payment  on  locomotives,  cars,  sdaries,  dec.,  amounted  to  $24,813  63. 

The  rolhng  stock  of  the  company  now  in  use  is  valued  at  $39,100  00,  and 
consists  of  two  enoines,  one  passenger  car,  one  baggage  car,  one  box  car,  eight 
platform  cars,  two  hand  and  two  freight  cars,  tools  and  machinery  equipments 
and  rails  on  hand. 

It  is  believed  the  road  can  be  built  to  the  Atchafalaya  for  $8,042  00  per  mile. 
What  road  is  built  and  in  use,  is  in  first-rate  condition  ;  and  the  company  ask 
the  planters  to  join  with  the  residents  of  Opelousas  and  Alexandria  in  aiding  the 
makmg  of  the  unbuilt  portion  of  this  important  domestic  enterprise. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 


1.— NORTH  CAROLINA  MINERALS. 
A  riiiNn  sends  us  the  letters  of  Charles  Wilkes,  upon  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Chatham  county,  K.  C,  and  of  Wm.  Gemmell,  of  Scotland,  In  regard  to  the  same 
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matter.  We  postpone  pablication  of  these  letters  to  another  ooeaaion,  but  gife  tka 
remarks  of  our  correspondent  npon  them. 

Among  the  many  ideas  which  may  suggest  themselves  on  a  reading  of  tike 
above  letters  of  Captain  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  Gemmel,  two,  it  seems  to  us, 
are  worthy  of  special  notice. 

*^  Cheap  Coal  and  Lon  *'  are  the  foundations  of  all  true  commercial  greatness. 
Witness  what  has  been  effected  in  Great  Britain  ;  made,  of  a  small  island,  ona 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  if  not  the  greatest,  at  the  present  time.  With- 
out these,  where  would  have  been  her  ketones  and  steamem,  her  mechanical 
skill  ?  and,  especially,  where  would  have  been  the  great  cotton  market  for  the 
Southern  States  t 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  given,  to  agricultural  pursuits  ;  but  these,  how- 
ever honorable,  seldom  or  never  lead  to  advances  in  Uie  arts  and  sciences.  *Th# 
latter  are  evoked  by  the  pursuits  of  the  mechanic  and  artisan — by  the  ^ater  de- 
gree of  perception  engendered  by  their  callings,  and  by  the  greater  fiunlities  which 
exist  among  a  mechanical  population  for  an  interchange  of  ideas.  * 

The  highest  state  of  civilization  is  that  which  combines  these  two,  **  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Arts,**  without  giving  undue  preponderance  to  either ;  the 
followers  of  the  one  being  elevated  oy  coming  into  cot:tact  with  those  of  the 
other. 

If  this  be  true,  as  the  experience  of  all  time  proves  it,  what  a  future  may  be 
looked  to  for  North  Carolina  and  the  South !  There,  the  raw  materials,  the 
cheapest  and  best  coal  and  iron  in  the  world,  exist,  in  a  healthy  country,  with  a 
fine  climate.  What  else  is  wanting,  but  well  directed  energy  1  and  where  the 
inducements  held  out  are  so  great,  who  can  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of? 

The  other  idea  suggested  to  our  minds  is  the  present  deplorable  conditton  of 
the  ship^in^  trade,  and  its  possible  gloomier  future. 

Till  withm  a  few  years,  this  country  boasted  of  the  most  flourishing  commer- 
eial  marine  navy  that  ever  existed,  and  enjoyed  neariy  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  What  is  now  the  easel  This  branch  of  trade  languishes, 
and  is,  simply,  unprofitable. 

Is  it  that  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  freighted  now  as  formerly  f  Tne  idea  b 
absurd.  We  are  driven  to  another  cause,  and  that  is,  the  competition  between 
**  British  iron  "  screw  steamships  and  our  old-fashioned  merchant  ships. 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  do  not  we  build  the  same  description  of  vessels  t  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  hitherto  we  could  not  compete  witn  the  "  cheap  coal  and 
iron  of  Great  Britain." 

But  now  it  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  reports  of  our  government  and  State  offi- 
eers,  but  also  by  practical  American  and  Scotch  iron  men,  that  we  can  produce  as 
good,  if  not  better  iron,  than  the  Scotch,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  coal  and  iron  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Eastern  sea* 
boaro.  Now,  if  we  take  into  consideration  th:it  Scotland  produces  iron  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame 
if,  with  such  superior  advantages  to  the  Scotch,  we  do  not  avail  of  them  to  boOd 
iron  sCTew  steamships,  and  thus  seeure  our  portion  of  the  carrying  trade,  and 
prevent  Great  Britain  driving  us  from  the  sea  ! 

We  invite  inquiry  from  our  ironmasters  and  others,  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  shall  be  pleased  to  render  any  further  information  that  may  be  required 

3.— NOTES  ON  SOUTHERN  CITIES,  ETC. 
Nbw-Oblbans. 

History. — The  city  of  New-0 deans,  sometimes  called  the  **  Crescent  City,** 
from  its  form,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  one  handled 
and  five  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  lies  on 
an  alluvial  plain,  in  its  highest  portions  twenty-three  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie 
sea,  and  a\opea  gradually  off  towaid  Lake  Pontchartrain,  where  the  elevation  n 
only  a  few  feet,  although  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  water  in  the 
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Open  sea.  The  town  and  its  snlmrbs,  under  different  appellations,  extend  about 
nine  miles  along  the  rirer  side»  with  a  breadth  Tarjring  from  fiye  hnndred  yards  to 
four  thousand. 

A  few  Frenchmen  left  Biloxi,  tn  1717,  and  erected  cabins  where  the  citj  now 
Kes.  In  1722,  the  plan  of  the  town  was  made  by  Bienville,  and,  in  1729,  a  charter 
was  granted  by  the  King  of  France.  The  city  continued  under  the  sway  of  its 
founders  until  1767.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  when  ceded,  was  about 
three  thousand,  dbpersed  oyer  a  space  fifteen  hundred  yards  long  and  seven  hun- 
dred yards  broad. 

The  Spaniards,  placing  little  reliance  on  the  allegiance  of  the  French  Colonists, 
sent  a  strong  £arrison  and  added-to  the  fortifications.  Five  forts  were  repaired 
or  erected,  and  a  ditch  made  on  the  land  side.  The  sway  of  the  Spaniards  con- 
tinued thirty 'five  years.  Sanguinary  in  the  ovUetf  it  was  mild  in  the  main  !  The 
population  of  the  town  and  colony  was  trebled.  The  trade  and  intercourse  with 
the  Upper  Country,  which  was  opened  shortly  a'terward,  although  viewed  with 
jealousy  by  the  authorities,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  colony,  such  as  no  despotism 
could  entirely  control. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1803,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  waved  over  the 
city,  which  then  contained  eight  thousand  white  and  two  thousand  colored  per- 
sons, and  some  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  houses. 

The  Treaty  of  Hyswick,  in  1763,  by  which  Louisiana  and  Canada  were  ceded, 
has  l>een  looked  upon  as  sealing  the  annihilation  of  the  French  domination  in 
the  New  World.  The  Treaties  of  St.  Ildefonso  and  Paris,  in  1803,  by  which 
Louisiana  was  transferred,  were  not  a  whit  less  ominous  for  Spain.  Many  months 
had  not  elapsed  afler  the  iniroductlon  of  democracy  in  New-Orleans,  before  a 
society  was  organized  and  other  steps  were  taken  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Span- 
iards from  Mexico.  The  members  of  this  society  were  oishly  gifted  gentlemen, 
and  would  probably  have  done  much  for  our  Soathem  neighbors. 

The  cesiton  of  Louisiana  was  very  reluctant  on  the  part  of  Spain.  If  the  min- 
isters of  Charles  IV.  had  viewed  with  jealousy  the  settlements  of  the  Americans 
on  the  Ohio,  the  approach  of  the  latter  to  the  Mexican  frontier  was  almost  insup- 
portable. Thus  a  species  of  war  in  disguise  sprung  up  between  the  two  nations  ; 
Spanish  gold  found  one  or  more  traitoia  ;  the  society  for  revolutionizing  Mexico 
was  broken  up ;  and  the  disputes  about  (he  right  of  search  with  the  embargo  and 
non-intercourse  laws,  followed  by  the  war  with  £ngland,  had  thrown  a  damp  on 
the  ambition  of  the  settlers,  and  partly  dispersed  the  crowds  for  whom  New- 
Orleans  was  about  to  serve  as  **  un  point  tTapjmi.** 

The  return  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  I  he  tignal  for  renewing  the  revo- 
lutionary movements  on  Mexico  ;  hosts  of  gallant  men  repaired  to  Texas,  and  a 
small  corps  embarked  from  the  city  under  General  Mina,  whose  success  was  sig- 
nal, until  treason  among  the  soi-disant  friends  of  the  movement  prolonged  the 
Spanish  rule  for  a  few  years. 

Our  neighbors  in  Mexico  succeeded  in  expelling  their  European  tyrants,  but 
could  not  agree  among  them  selves.  They  first  encouraged  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  settle  among  them,  and  then  made  war  against  the  new-comers. 
The  cry  for  help  reached  New-Orleans,  and  succor  was  promptly  given.  The 
brave  were  no  less  ready,  in  1835  and  1846,  than  they  were  in  1814  and  1815,  and 
more  bright  pages  in  the  history  of  our  people  will  have  to  be  written  by  future 
historians. 

Population  of  Nxw-Okleans. — Except  New- York  City,  no  town  includes 
Americans  from  so  many  difi*erent  States,  while  the  number  of  blacks,  with  tha 
French  and  Spanish  Creoles,  and  the  foreigners,  is  still  greater.  These  repre- 
sentatives of  many  nations  come  to  New-0/leans  on  account  of  its  geograpMcal 
and  commercial  relation  to  the  'West-Indies,  South  Ameiica,  Mexico,  the  southern 
parts  of  North  America,  and  the  Great  West  and  Northwest. 

The  Creole  citizens  are  descendants  of  the  French,  Spanish  and  Germans,  who 
originally  founded  and  peopled  this  city,  and  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
population. 

Situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  with  its  immense  confluents,  the 
Ohio  and  the  Missouri,  almost  the  whole  trade  of  these  streams,  and  of  their 
thousand  tributaries,  flows  toward  this  point,  as  to  a  vast  receiving  and  dis- 
tributing reservoir. 
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CoMiiBmoK  OP  Nkw-Obliajis.— The  exports  of  New-Orleene  an  exceeded  by 
those  of  no  other  American  city,  New-York  not  excepted.  The  great  staplee  of 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  sugar,  cotton,  wheat,  flour,  tobacco,  and  com, 
are  the  articles  chiefly  shipped  from  this  port. 

1,659,707  bales  of  coUon  were  exported,  and  1,678,616  bales  of  cotton  weM 
imported  from  the  interior,  during  the  last  commercial  year,  conunencing  Sep> 
tember  Ist,  1857,  and  ending  August  diet,  1858. 

The  harbor  is  excellent  and  spacious.  Ships  and  Teasels  of  every  descripUMi, 
from  the  flat-boat  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  magnificent  ocean  steamer,  here  con- 
gregate, or  enliven  the  scene,  as  they  move  from  point  to  point. 

In  1722,  there  were  twenty-five  feet  of  wa^er  on  the  bar ;  in  1767,  there  wen 
but  twenty ;  and  now  there  are  but  seventeen  feet. 

Tbis  city  was  also  the  capital  of  Louisiana  until  1849,  when  the  seat  of  gor* 
ernment  was  removed  to  Baton  Rouge. 

It  contains  churches  of  various  ages  and  styles  of  architecture,  hospitale, 
charitable  institutions,  theatres,  banks,  warehouses,  hotels,  and  the  United  States 
branch  mint,  a  large  building,  282  feet  long,  108  feet  deep,and  three  stories  high ; 
also  the  University  of  Louisiana,  and  many  excellent  schools  ;  and  in  this  city, 
the  public-school  system  is  carried  to  a  high  point  of  perfection. 

The  new  Custom-House  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  with  the  ibl- 
lowinj;  dimensions:  Canal-street,  334  feet ;  New  Levee,  310  feet;  Okl  Levee, 
296  feet ;  and  Custom- House-street,  251  feet.  The  foundations  of  the  present 
building  were  commenced  on  the  28d  of  October,  1848.  Since  that  time  this 
edifice  has  steadily  progressed,  and  will  be  completed  in  about  four  or  five  yean, 
and  its  cost  will  not  exceed  $3,500,000. 

The  Collector's  room,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  will  be  a  superb  apartment 
of  pure  white  marble,  116  by  95  feet,  surmounted  by  an  iron  dome,  resting  on  a 
peristyle  of  rich  Corinthian  columns,  fourteen  in  number,  of  white  marble  ;  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  spacious  lantern,  springing  to  the  height  of  about  130 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  filling  the  room  with  a  rich,  brilliant  light. 

The  construction  is  now  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Major  G.  T. 
Beauregard,  United  States  Engineer.  This  gentleman  is  pressing  the  work  with 
all  the  rapidity  that  is  consistent  with  the  necessarily  slow  receipt  of  such 
immense  quanties  of  material  required  from  distant  points,  and  a  deficiency  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  current  year. 

About  $2,500,000  have  been  spent  up  to  January  1st,  1859  ;  and  39,752  sapei^ 
ficial  feet  of  apartments  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  Revenue  service,  and  all 
the  business  of  that  service  is  now  transacted  within  the  building,  the  aooommo- 
dations  now  being  &r  superior  to  any  heretofore  enjoyed  at  this  port. 

The  height  of  this  edifice  is  85  feet,  and  at  the  centre  to  the  top  of  the  dome, 
130  feet. 

The  population  of  New-Orleans  is  now  about  160,000. 

The  increase  of  trade  in  New-Orleans,  in  every  direction,  has  been«sach  as 
holds  out  fair  promise  that  she  will  soon  rank  as  the  rival  of  the  greatest  oooi- 
mercial  cities  in  the  New  or  Old  World. 

Charliston,  S.  C. 

The  population  of  Charleston  has  been  estimated  at  60,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  more  than  one  third  are  negroes.  Her  annual  exports  amount  to  aboot 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  embracing  cotton,  rice,  lumber,  naval  stores,  and  bread- 
stuflV ;  her  imports  are  about  two  millions  of  dollars.  She  is  connected  by 
steamship  lines,  embracing  some  large  and  fine  vessels,  side-wheel  and  prope(> 
lers,  with  New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  She  is  the  port  whence 
is  exported  the  bulk  of  those  very  superior  cottons,  known  as  Sea- Islands.  A 
great  deal  of  this  cotton,  wliich  brings  a  high  price,  and  is  of  inferior  grade, 
comes  to  Charleston  from  Florida.  The  exports  of  grain  and  fiour  have  been 
steadily  increasing.  She  is  also  connected,  by  steamboats,  with  Savannah  and 
Florida,  and  by  steamship,  with  Havana ;  also,  by  railroad,  with  the  principal 
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poiaU  of  the  Untied  Stetee.  There  U  a  medical  college  weH  orgaaixed  with  able 
profeMors,  which  is  well  patronized.  In  addition  to  many  pri?ate  ftchools,  there 
IS  a  system  of  common  schools,  well  arranged,  under  which  education  is  exten- 
sively imparted  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich.  In  connection  with  this  sys- 
tem, a  Normal  school  will  soon  be  established  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
There  is  also  a  college  for  general  education  in  the  higher  branches  for  young 
men,  whose  president  is  N.  B.  Middleton,  a  gentleman  of  high  standinff  and  ex- 
cellent attainments.  The  Orphan  House  is  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in 
the  city,  at  which  a  large  number  of  poor  orphans  are  taken  care  of  and  educa- 
ted. There  are  manv  handsome  public  buildings,  of  which  the  new  Custom- 
house, now  being  built  of  white  marble,  will  be  the  largest  and  most  beautifhl. 
What  is  called  the  Battery^  is  an  extensiye  promenade  on  the  Bay,  on  which 
there  are  very  many  handsome  private  residences,  a  place  of  fashionable  resort 
during  the  warm  season,  and  as  a  point  of  recreation,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  agreeable  in  the  United  States.  The  military  organization  of  Charleston 
is  very  large,  and  embraces  some  splendid  uniform  regiments  and  companies. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  city  is  the  military  academy,  and  the 
military  square,  m  which  is  soon  to  be  erected  the  monument  to  Calhoun^ 
Carolina's  great  statesman.  The  suburbs  of  Charleston  are  Mount  Pleasant  and 
Moultrieville.  At  the  latter  place  is  the  famous  Fort  Moultrie  of  the  Revo- 
lution. These  suburbs  are  separated  from  the  city  by  Cooper  River  and  the 
Bav. 

Outside  of  Charleston,  on  the  main  land,  is  the  Magnolia  Cemetery,  which  is 
in  the  course  of  very  handsome  improvement. 

Two  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  United  States  can  be  found  in  Charleiton— 
the  Charleston  Hotel  and  the  Mills  Qouse.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  spend  my  time 
at  the  first,  whose  proprietor,  Daniel  Mier,  Esq.,  has  provided  for  his  guests 
every  comfort  and  every  luxury  on  a  fine  scale. 

I  am  also  under  obligations  to  all  the  gentlemen  editors  of  the  daily  press, 
consisting  of  the  Mercury,  Evening  News,  and  Coitrier,.yrho  have  shown  all 
kindness  in  placing  facilities  in  my  hand,  and  also  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
our  Review. 

I  found  the  citizens  of  Charleston  to  be  intelligent,  polite,  hospitable,  and 
attentive,  and  I  shall  leave  this  venerable  and  polished  old  city  with  regret.  At 
present  business  is  very  brisk,  and  all  appears  fiourishing  and  active. 

VicKSBURo,  Mississippi. 

Vicksburg  is  romantically  situated,  in  Warren  County,  State  of  Mississippi,  on 
tbe  Mississippi  River,  about  four  hundred  miles  above  New-Orleans,  and  six 
hundred  miles  below  Cairo.  Mr.  Fillmore,  when  en  a  visit  here,  aptly  called  it  the 
"  terraced  city,"  and  it  has  also  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  tbe  **  city  of  the  hills.*' 
Truly  it  is  a  city  built  on  many  hills,  some  of  them  reaching  an  altitude  of  two 
hundred  feet  above  high-water  mark. 

The  city  of  Vicksburg  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Watkins,  Glass  or  Winn's 
bayou,  on  the  east  by  we  east  side  of  the  1st  North-street,  extending  north  to 
the  bayou  and  south  to  the  Southern  Railroad  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Southern 
Railroad,  eastern  line  of  Washington-street  and  northern  line  of  President  Wm. 
0.  Smedes*  (formerly  Dr.  T.  J..  Peck's)  plantation,  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  River. 

It  derives  its  name  from  Jnr,  Neioit  Vick,  deceased,  and  was  originally  incorpo-  < 
rated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Mississippi,  passed  on  the  29th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  1826. 

This  city  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  South,  and  belonged  to  the  fast  line. 
It  soon  obtained  a  national  celebrity,  and  its  growth  in  population  and  prosperity 
wss  the  wonder  of  the  day.  Its  present  population  is  supposed  to  be  justly 
about  8,000,  not  confiining  the  estimate  strictly  to  the  **  corporate  limits,"  which 
are  not  as  extended  as  they  should  be. 

The  city  of  Vicksburg  is  divided  into  seven  wards,  represented  by  one  coun- 
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eilman  of  eaAh  ward,  end  tiie  mayor,  wbo  are  elected  by  the  qualified  Tofeen  of 
ilie  city,  and  constitate  ihe  leeielatiTe  and  ezeentlTe  department  of  the  city. 
The  people  also  elect  a  marehi^  an  aeseeeor,  a  collector  <m  taxes,  an  aaoietanl 
MBOoaor  and  colleetar,  who  is  also  harbor-matter  and  cotton  weigher ;  a  eeztoa 
of  the  gravo-yards,  a  market-maater,  a  hospital  phyaieian,  and  a  Bupetn- 
tendenl 

The  bnaineae  prospects  of  Vicksbare  are  more  enoonraraig  than  they  aver 
were  before.  The  adjacent  ooontry  u  settling  very  rapidly,  and  is  a  fine 
cotton  region.  A  new  trade  is  just  beginning  to  be  secured,  by  the  rapd  ex- 
tension of  the  Southern  Rsilioad  east,  and  the  Vicksbnrg,  Shrevefiort,  and 
Texas  Railroad  west.  With  a  spirit  of  commendable  enterprise  and  tibarality, 
the  corporated  aathorities  have  been  instmcted,  by  a  vote  of  their  eonstitaaits, 
to  subscribe  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  stock  to  the  latter  road,  with  a 
view  to  accelerate  its  constnictien,  and  thereby  bring  to  Vieksburg  a  vast  m- 
crease  of  business. 

Its  public  buildings  are  a  splendid  court-house,  which  is  not  quite  finished,  hot 
supposed  to  be  the  nnest,  largest,  and  most  costly  in  the  state,  on  the  Mtssis^ppi 
Biver.  The  cost  of  erection  and  grading  grounds  will  amount  to  $100,000.  It 
occupies  a  noble  site,  on  one  of  the  loftiest  hills,  and  will  be  an  object  of  later- 
est,  and  an  edifice  to  be  admired  by  the  ever-passing  crowd,  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi  Rivsr. 

The  usual  variety  of  churches,  five  in  all,  are  well  built,  commodious,  sand 
well  attended. 

Two  hospitals,  one  a  city  hospital,  cspable  of  accommodating  about  seventy 
patients,  in  the  highest  de^^ee  creditable  to  the  charity  and  liberal  feelings  of  the 
citizens  ;  the  other,  a  marine  hospital,  built  and  supported  by  the  United  States 
government  During  the  last  year  there  were  over  eight  hundred  patients  ad- 
mitted into  the  first. 

It  is  well  supplied  with  schools — among  the  principal  and  moat  laudable  of 
them  is  the  Public  Schodi  supported  by  a  voluntary  tax,  paid  by  the  cittzena, 
amounting  to  about  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  This  institution  oonftrs 
the  blessing  of  a  gratuitous  education  annually  on  five  or  six  hundred  children 
of  both  1 


OoMMiRciAL  PaospacTs  OF  VicKSBURO. — Vicksburg  is  most  eligibly  sitiiated 
for  a  large  commercial  city.  Its  position  must  make  it  a  point  of  the  highest 
importance  in  railway  travel  and  freightage,  to  and  fro,  between  the  Souuiem 
Atlantic  cities,  Texas,  and  California.  San  Diego  on  the  Pacific,  El  Paso  in  the 
western  part  of  New-Mexico,  Marshall  in  Texas,  Shreveport  in  Ix^uiaiana, 
Vicksburg  in  Mississippi,  Montgomery  in  Alabama,  and  Savannah  in  Georgia, 
are  all  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  between  the  thirty-second  and  tbitty-tmid 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  thus  presenting  the  most  direct  and  economical  line  of 
rauway,  that  can  be  possibly  built,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  aeapofts. 
This  route  would  reduce  the  railroad  time  between  New- York  and  San  iMcgo 
to  six  days,  at  twenty  miles  an  hour !     Just  think ! ! 

The  Southern  Railroad,  going  east  from  Vicksborg,  will  be  built  to  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad  by  the  latter  part  of  1660.  Why  should  not  this  road  be 
called  the  Vicksburg  and  Savannah  Railroad,  with  quite  as  much  propriety  as  te 
road  from  Memphis  east,  is  called  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  RaUroad!  The 
distance  from  Vicksborg,  by  rail,  to  Savannah  being  663  miles,  and  from  Men- 
phis  to  Charleston  765  miles. 

This  conjunction  of  two  such  important  points  as  Savannah  and  Vicksbarg  in 
the  name  of  that  railway  would  be  quite  appropriate,  and  more  suggestive  of  its 
true  location,  than  the  present  indefinite  name  by  which  it  is  known. 


The  enterprising  citizens  of  this  rising  city  are  just  about  starting  a  < 

fectory,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Warren  Comity 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association  was  originated  a  few  months  ago 
by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  the  procurement  of  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion. At  its  inception  it  was  composed  of  a  few  members  resident  in  this  ooonty 
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•ad  tW  Ststa  •f  liooiikna.  Slnoe  th«n,  Ht  members  htte  iiicr«Med,  until  the 
roll  containt  some  wventy  names,  most  of  whom  are  life  members  at  a  cost  ol 
twan^-fiTe  dollars  caeh.  Thus  encoara^,  the  citizens  have  proceeded  to  the 
■election  of  fair-grounds,  and  have  appointed  a  committee  to  contract  fur  and 
•nperiniend  the  erection  of  all  buildings  for  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  their 
plantations  and  workshops.  To  do  this  in  an  acceptable  manner  will  require  an 
ootlaj  of  some  four  or  five  thousand  dollars,  to  raise  which  wiH  require  two 
hundred  life  members. 

President  W.  A  Lake  appeals  for  immediate  aid,  not  only  to  the  city  of  Yicks- 
bnrg  and  county  of  Warren,  but  to  the  adjacent  counties  in  Mississippi  and  the 
neighboring  parishes  of  Louisiana,  all  whom  the  Constitution  invites  to  member- 
ship. 

The  **  Washinoton  Hotbl,*'  under  its  present  msnaoement  of  Gen.  McMakin, 
6l  Maloin,  is  doing  finely.  It  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  hotels  in  the  country, 
and  its  proprietors  are  unremitting  in  providing  for  the  comfort  of  their  guests. 
It  is  quite  convenient  to  the  wharf-boat,  railroad  depot,  and  ferry  landing  ;  and 
thus  presents  great  inducements  to  the  '*^  travelling  public V 

The  '*  Prentiss  House,"  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  is 
located  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  near  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
ie  very  well  kept,  and  can  also  be  reeommended  to  eojourners. 

There  are  also  many  very  handsome  residences,  some  of  brick  and  some 
of  wood,  beautifully  ornamented  with  gardens,  shrubbery,  fruit-trees,  shade- 
trees,  dec. 

Foundries,  Machinb  Works,  etc. — ^The  ^^Vickshurgians*^  are  justly  proud  of 
two  of  the  most  extensive  foundries  in  the  Southwest,  the  first  belonging  to  Major 
A.  B.  Reddioff,  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence,  energy  and  moral  wealth  He  is 
mtso  a  very  old  resident  of  this  city,  and  has  done  much  to  build  it  up.  Three 
large  brick  buildings,  and  many  cotiages  for  the  accommodation  of  his  mechanics, 
constitute  the  foundry.  Steam-boilers,  engines,  gin  and  mill  irons  of  all  de- 
scriptions, are  the  prindpal  parts  of  his  manufiicture.  The  eeoond,  belonging  to 
A.  M.  Paxton,  Esq.,  has  been  recently  built  of  the  best  material,  is  constantly 
increasing  in  busmess  of  importance,  and  bids  fiiir  to  do  well  in  manufacturing 
articles  usually  constructed  in  such  an  enterprise.  Mr.  P&xton  is  also  an  old 
citizen  of  the  place,  and  enjoys  the  reputation  oC  a  gentleman  of  fine  character 
and  attainments. 

There  are  two  soap  factories,  one  by  Samuel  Garvin,  Esq.,  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  P.  Schwartz,  who  do  a  handsome  business  in  manu&cturing  soap  of  various 
kinds,  the  prices  of  which  fairly  compete  with  the  Northern  market. 

In  this  place  are  four  fire-engine  companies,  avenging  about  forty  to  fifty 
members  each,  who  are  very  efficient  in  eztinguiibing  fires. 

Vicksburg  is  ably  supplied  with  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  school-masters, 
merchants,  mechanics,  olc.  ' 

Three  daily  papers — the  Vicktlmrg  Sun,  the  Vicksburg  Wkig,  and  the  Trus 
Southron^  all  of  which  have  extensive  circulations — are  published  in  this  city. 
These  offices  also  furnish  esch  a  weekly  issue. 

The  Sun  is  democratic,  the  Whig  of  its  own  party,  and  the  True  Southrom 
neutral  in  its  politics,- but  eminently  Southern  in  tone. 

The  city  is  greatly  imbued  with  the  military  spirit,  having  two  elegant  volunteer 
companies,  the  **  Vicksburg  Volunteers,"  under  the  command  of  Captain  L.  G. 
Mooro,  and  the  *' Sharp  Shooters,"  under  the  command  of  Major  H.  H.  Miller. 
Many  of  both  companies  have  figured  extensively  in  the  war  of  Mexico,  doinp 
great  service  to  the  country,  and  gaining  for  themselves  high  distinction  in 
military  fame.  The  latter  has  been  formed  and  commenced  its  career  since  that 
war,  and  are  ready  to  meet  in  battle  array  the  foes  of  their  country.* 

The  citizens  arc  influenced  by  a  high  sense  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment, 
and  observe  as  good  order  as  any  community  of  the  same  size. 


•  **  Th$  Wamn  County  Military  AsMoeiation'^  w&a  farmed  some  yeari  ago,  and  have  now 
nearly  a  hanlrel  members  from  the  city  and  coaatj,  whosd  contributions  a^  auxlUarr  to  the 
military  eomp&nles,  amoant  to  aboat  $1,500  a  year.    Their  President  is  Ool.  Wm.  H.  JobnsoB. 
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The  King  of  tbe  Sooth — **  Cotton"— is  tbo  greatoat  osport,  uiwibeiiiji  l 
250,000  bales  per  annam,  reaching  the  city  by  uie  8oiitbeni  Railroad  and  Vieka- 
burg  and  Sbreveport  and  Texaa  Railroad,  on  steamboata  from  the  Yazoo  Valkj, 
oo  wagons  from  the  adjoining  counties,  dec 

The  Soathem  Commercial  Convention  will  meet  here  an  the  second  liooday 
of  May  next,  where  I  hope  to  meet  you,  surrounded  by  the  talented  jwtriotism  oif 
the  South,  and  where,  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  may  the  Teil  of  the 
future  be  removed,  and  much  good  be  done  for  our  country. 

3.— SLAVE  LABOR  IN  CITIES. 
The  Committee  on  Negro  Population  of  the  South  Carolina  Legialatnre 
ihrough  its  Chairman,  J.  Harlston  Read,  Jr.,  reported  at  the  last  aesaioin  ad' 
▼ersely  upon  several  memorials  asking  for  laws  prohibiting  slaves  froin  huisf 
their  own  time,  working  at  the  mechanical  arts,  etc.,  etc.  The  foOowing  is 
extracted  from  the  report  : 

The  evil  complained  of  is,  that  slaves  are  permitted  to  go  at  large,  exeretae  all 
the  privileges  of  free  persons,  make  contr^ts,  do  work,  and  in  every  way  live 
and  conduct  themselves  as  if  they  were  not  slaves.  It  seems  to  the  Committee 
that  the  evil  is  the  same,  whether  the  slave  so  working  out  on  his  own  acooant 
is  a  mechanic  or  handicraftsman,  a  stevedore,  a  laborer,  a  porter,  a  draynun,  or 
anything  else.  The  evil  is,  he  buys  the  control  of  his  own  time  from  bia  owicr. 
By  the  paymoit  of  a  stipulated  amount  of  wages,  he  avoids  the  diacipline  aad 
surveillance  of  his  master,  and  is  separated  from  his  observation  and  superintea- 
dence.  We  agree  fully  with  the  memorialists,  who  complain  of  this  evil — but 
the  ground  is  much  more  general  than  the  specific  one  set  op  in  these  bills.  TbtB 
evil  lies  in  the  breaking  down  the  relation  between  master  and  slave— the  re- 
moval of  the  slave  from  the  master's  discipline  and  control,  and  the  assamptka 
of  freedom  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the  slave,  the  idleness,  6iwofr6er  and 
crime  which  are  consequential,  and  the  necessity  thereby  created  for  additiootl 
police  regulations  to  keep  them  in  subjection  and  order,  and  the  tioable  and  a- 
pense  which  these  involve. 

Yet  there  is  something  to  b^  said  in  relation  to  carrying  thai  principle  into 
effect.  We  are,  as  a  slaveholding  peoplf*,  habituated  to  slave  labor.  Slave  laber 
eonstitutes,  and  ought  to  constitute,  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  and  deoMstJe 
iabor  of  our  State.  We  have  towns  and  villages,  however,  where  oidioaij  labsr 
is  to  be  performed  which  can  be  done  by  either  whites  or  negroes.  We  an 
aecustomed  to  black  labor,  and  it  would  creatu  a  revolution  to  drive  it  away. 
The  domestic  servants,  most  of  the  common  laborers  and  porters,  draynMB, 
wagoners,  cartmen,  and  en  the  seaboard,  the  stevedores,  are  mostly  negroes;  bat 
they  are  all  included  in  the  general  inhibition  of  the  acts  of  I82S  and  1849.  ft 
would  be  impossible  to  have  this  sort  of  slave  labor,  if  there  most  be  a  oootnd 
with  the  owner  for  every  specific  job— as,  for  instance,  the  transportation  «^  a 
load  in  a  waffon  or  dray,  the  carrying  of  a  passenger's  trunk  to  or  from  a  rail- 
road, dee.  The  subject,  therefore,  is  full  of  difficulty,  and  until  yoa  can  ehange 
the  direction  of  the  public  prejudice,  prepossession  and  habit,  yon  can  never 
enforce  a  law  which  confiicts  with  th«n. 

4.— FEEE  NEGRO  LEGISLATION  IN  MISSOURI. 

The  first  marked  and  direct  raving  of  the  f^esoil  sentiment,  in  Missoiiri,  was 
compaased  in  the  Lower  House  oi  .the  State  Legislature  on  Wednesday  last 
The  Democracy  and  the  slaveholders  have  met  the  rising  feeling,  and  encoun- 
tered it  with  open  hostility.  A  bill  in  regard  to  free  negroes  was  passed,  which 
provides  that  no  slave  suall  be  deemed  emancipated  tul  his  master  shidl  have 
entered  into  bonds  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  remove  the  negro  from 
the  State  within  ninety  days  after  the  act  of  emanciniUion,  and  if  any  negro  who 
may  thus  have  been  transported  from  the  State  shall  return,  he  shall  be  reduced 
i  to  slavery.  All  firee  neg^rocs  who  may  be  residents  of  the  State  hi  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  are  declared  to  be  slaves,  and  the  sheriff  is  authorized  to  sell  them 
4inder  the  provisions  of  the  act    The  clause  ia  made  applicable  only  to  those 
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pextons  who  may  hftre  dOBM  into  the  State  rabflequeni  to  the  sixteenth  of  Febra- 
aiy,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eeven,  and  their  descendants.  All  free  ne^oes 
oyer  the  age  of  eighteen  are  to  be  notified,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  Au- 
gust next,  of  the  existence  of  this  act,  by  the  sheriib  of  the  different  counties, 
and  twelve  months  is  allowed  in  which  to  leave  the  State.  Provision  is  made 
by  which  a  free  negro  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  select  a  master  or  mis- 
tress in  the  State,  after  which  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  slave. 

6.— SLAVERY  IN  NEW-MEXICO. 

Negro  slavery  is  ftiUy  recognized,  and  property  in  slaves  amply  protected,  by 
a  recent  act  of  the  New-Mexican  Legislature.  This  act  passed  unanimously  in 
one  branch,  and  without  a  dissenting  voice  in  the  other. 

This  act  defines  such  as  are  treated  in  it  as  slaves  to  be  persons  of  African 
descent,  and  is  not  to  be  construed  so  as  to  include  peons. 

It  denounces  the  same  penalty  for  killing  a  slave,  tiiat  is  visited  on  the  homi- 
cide of  a  white  man.  For  stealing  or  enticine'away  a  slave,  the  penalty  is  not 
less  than  four  years'  imprisonment,  and  may  be  ten,  and  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five  hundred  nor  more  tnan  two  thousand  dollars.  Accomplices  in  the  stealing 
are  treated  as  principals.  Any  person  fraudulently  furnishing  slaves  free  papers 
is  liable  to  an  maprisonment  of  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  five  years, 
and  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars.  Any 
person  endeavoring  to  excite  a  slave  to  insurrection,  conspiracy  or  rebellion,  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  three 
years,  and  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  same  penalty  is  denounced  on  whoever,  save  his  master,  gives,  sells, 
or  hires  to  a  slave  a  deadly  weapon ;  and  also,  the  same  for  trading  with  a  slave 
without  the  written  permission  of  the  master,  expressing  the  article  of  traffic ; 
also,  the  same  for  forging  such  a  permit.  Gaming  with  slaves  is  prohibited  un- 
der a  penalty  of  not  over  one  hundred  dollars  or  three  months'  imprisonment. 
Sherififi  are  to  take  custody  of  runaway  slaves ;  and  in  twelve  months,  if  no 
owner  ap|>ear  after  an  advertisement  for  that  length  of  time,  shall  sell  him. 
Persons  failing  properly  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  slaves  may  be  re- 
Guired  to  give  bond  to  do  it.  Inhuman  treatment  of  a  slave  is  punished  by  a 
une  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
one  year.  Slave  owners  are  prohibited  from  allowing  their  slaves  to  hire  out  their 
own  time.  Disorderly  conauct  of  a  slave  in  public  and  insolence  to  white  men, 
is  punished  by  stripes  not  exceeding  thirty-nine ;  so  may  other  offences  of  a 
slave,  the  punishment  of  which  for  a  white  man  would  be  a  fine.  No  slave  can 
give  evidence  against  a  white  man. 

Marriage  between  whites  and  neeroes  or  mulattoes  is  prohibited.  Emancipa- 
tion is  prohibited.  A  person  holding  a  free  negro  as  a  slave,  is  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years,  and  a  fine  oi  not  less 
than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars. 

Such  an  act  may  be  regarded  as  very  sufficiently  recognizing  negro  slavery  in 
New-Mexico.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  any  benefit  wiU  be  derived  from 
it,  save  to  the  few  persons  in  the  territories— mostly  temporary  residents  going 
in  from  the  United  States — ^who  may  use  slaves  as  domestic  servants.  Politically, 
slave  owners  have  hitherto,  without  any  special  legislation,  been  free  to  carry 
in  and  out  of  the  territory  their  slaves,  and  employ  them  there.  The  present  act 
simply  gives  an  undeniable  legal  recognition  to  slaveholding  there. 

6.— NORTH  LOUISIANA. 

Mr.  Bonner,  who  has  removed  from  Georgia  to  North  Louinans,  speaks  as 
follows  of  this  growing  and  inviting  section  of  the  State  : 

Claiborne  Parish  is  a  high  region,  hilly  and  undulating,  resembling  Morgan, 
Jones,  and  Jasper  counties,  in  Georgia,  with  perpetual  streams  running  through 
it,  skirted  with  rich  bottom  land  But  all  the  lands  produce  well,  both  the  bot- 
tom and  uplands.  The  principal  erowth  is  cotton ;  but  astonishing  crops 
of  com,  peas,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  occ.,  are  produced  also ;  and  vegetables, 
and  all  manner  of  fruits,  are  raised,  and  may  be  grown  in  great  aband<mce  and 
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fuxariatice.  The  conntrj  it  well-timbered  and  well-w«l0t«d  Tbefe  «<•  fli 
mbandance  of  excelletit  springa,  with  a  cool  and  pleaaant  taattng  wat«r  a«  aaj 
that  gushea  from  the  hills  of  mj  ^'  nattye  Georgia  ;**  and  cool  and  wholesome 
well  water  can  be  bad  anywhere  And,  what  is  very  esaential  to  farmers,  tbefs 
are,  as  before  stated,  plenty  of  perpetual  streams,  bayous,  and  small  branches  for 
stock  water.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  a  region  of  country  that  is  mote  adapted  to 
a  thriving  and  industrious  class  of  people,  than  is  all  of  North  Louisiana  ;  and 
Claiborne  Pariah  in  particular.  I  firmly  believe  it  as  healthy  as  any  portion  of 
country  in  the  Southwest.    There  can  be  no  local  cause  of  diaeaae.    llie  i ' 


phere  is  fresh  and  exhilarating,  and  the  water  is  pure  and  wholesome.  Here  the 
planter  has  health  to  till  his  land,  which  rarefy  fails  to  reward  his  labor,  and 
which  is  so  delightful  and  cheering  to  the  admiring  gazes  of  sight,  as  he  views 
the  exuberance  of  the  maturing  crops ;  and  then  he  has  an  outlet  to  market, 
and  can  readily  sell,  at  good  prices,  all  he  raiaes.  What  more  could  indostrioiia 
people  want  ?  And  when  I  speak  of  thia,  1  do  not  apeak  to  create  in  any  ooe*a 
imagination  the  picture  of  a  **  fairy  land,"  such  as  the  poets  speak  of — 

**  Wliere  aklea  are  nerer  elonded, 

And  the  voiee  of  nlghtiiigalts 

Never  is  koahed ;" 

but  1  speak  of  things  as  they  are — I  speak  to  fViends— -people  of  good  and  prae- 
tical  sense — and  I  feel  assured  that  simple  facts  are  sufficiently  fascinating. 

The  society  here  is  such  aa  no  one  could  complain  of— is,  in  fact,  far  ahead  of 
the  age  of  this  country.  We  have  good  schools  and  fine  churches — accomplished 
teachers — able  preachers — ^handsome  and  intelligent  women,  and  correct,  weB- 
informed  and  noble-hearted  men.  In  Mindon,  which  town  is  located  on  the  poath- 
weatern  border  of  this  pariah,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  they  Have  tbs 
beat  female  college  in  the  State,  and  a  good  male  school ;  and  here,  in  Homer,  we 
have  an  excellent  female  collegiate  institute,  a  good  male  school,  and  a  large 
brick  male  college  in  the  course  of  construction  under  the  superviaion  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  will  soon  be  finished.  Homer  is  a  healthy,  beautifiil,  and 
prosperous  little  town — some  eight  or  ten  proaperous  atores — two  exceUeot 
papers — and  many  kind-hearted,  intelligent,  and  useful  citizens.  It  is  situated 
in  the  centre,  as  it  were,  of  a  charming  country,  and  in  view  of  the  many  adrtn- 
tages  we  have  here  over  other  portions  of  the  State,  I  feel  no  hesitancy  in  saying, 
that  mj  old  friends  and  ac^aintances  would  doubtless  promote  their  interests 
and  improve  their  fortunes  by  moving  out  here.  And  were  they  to  do  so,  doubt- 
lesa  they  would  then  aay,  aa  the  great  and  beautiful  Queen  said  to  King  Solomon, 
"  that  the  half  had  not  been  told  them." 

7.— CALCASIEIT  PARISH,  LOUISIANA. 

The  following  may  form  a  part  of  the  statiaties  of  the  sereral  parialies  of 
Louiaiana:  . 

The  name  is  derived  from  a  tiibe  of  Indians  formerly  inhabiting  this  panah, 
but  now  nearly  extinct,  the  few  remaining  being  scattered  over  tl^  pariab,  bat 
•till  preserving  their  peculiar  habits  and  customs. 

BouNDARXis. — East  by  Rapides,  St  Landry  and  Yermillion  Paxiahea,  west  by 
Sabine  River,  north  by  Sabine  Parish,  and  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexieo. 

Principal  Rivkbs. — Sabine  on  the  west,  Mentaur  River  on  the  east  boundaiT, 
and  Calcasieu  River  running  through  the  centre,  from  near  the  northern  bofuna- 
ary  to  the  Qulf— all  navigable  for  steam  or  sail  Tessels  of  light  draught. 

Population  about  4,000. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  level  in  the  southern,  and  slightly  undnlotiiig  or 
rolling  in  the  northern  portion  ;  consisting  of  either  extensive  prairies  in  the 
east,  or  equally  extensive  timbered  country  on  the  west — affording  fine  chonoea 
to  the  stoek-raiser  or  the  agriculturist. 

The  soil  along  the  coast  and  about  the  rirers  is  verr  Hob,  producing  eon, 
■  eotton  and  eane  in  abundance,  and  peculiarly  well  adopted  near  the  moutlia  of 
the  Mentaur  and  Calcasieu  Rivers  to  iSke  suooesafuf  cultivation  of  the  Sea 
Island  cotton.  The  sweet  and  Irish  potato  grow  finely,  and  yield  on  abandattl 
Totum  fbr  the  planting. 
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Where  the  timber  !•  eeeroe  the  lend  prodaces  rice  reftdil^,  tnd  in  qnantiUee 
■nffiolent  to  make  it  a  luoratiye  bnamesB  to  any  who  might  engage  in  ita 
onltm*e. 

Paatnrage  over  the  entire  parish  ia  very  fine,  offering  ffreat  iudaeementa  to 
the  stock-raiser,  the  ffraaaes  crowing  being  excellent  for  norses,  mules,  sheep 
and  cattle,  all  of  which  do  weU. 

The  soil  through  the  eentral  portion  is  poor,  and  only  calculated  for  stock, 
bnt  the  northern  portion  contams  some  cif  the  finest  cotton,  corn  and  sugar 


There  are  several  mineral  and  some  chalybeate  springs,  and  there  is  also  a 
apring  near  the  Calcasieu  River  producing  a  substance  similar  to  petrolium  and 
•nlphur,  and  which  possesses  considerable  curative  powers  in  chronic  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Lands  are  cheap,  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $10  per  acre. according  to  location 
and  quality,  a  large  portion  beine  public  and  subject  to  « ntry. 

Oitimber,  the  principal  growus  are  white,  red,  water  and  live  oaks,  hickory, 
walnut,  sassafras,  magnolia,  cypress,  elm,  post  oak,  ash  and  pine,  of  whieh  last 
named  kind  there  is  an  immense  amount,  as  near  one  half  «the  parish  is  a  dense 
pine  region,  which  has  until  a  few  years  past  been  untou<ftied,  and  which  now 
gives  employment  to  six  or  seven  nulls  on  the  Sabine,  and  five  on  the  Calcasieu, 
and  two  others  are  about  to  be  built  on  the  Calcasieu. 

The  cypress  on  the  Sabine,  Calcasieu  and  Mentaur  (one  mill  on  Mentaur  saws 
only  cypress),  is  either,  sawed  into  lumber,  or  made  into  shingles,  staves,  dec, 
and  shipped  to  Texas  for  sale.  One  extensive  shingle  machine  is  in  suceessfiU 
operation  on  the  Sabine,  at  the  town  of  Orange. 

The  amount  of  pine  and  cypress  sawed  on  the  Sabine,  Mentaur  and  Calcasieu, 
and  shipped  to  Texas,  is  about  six  or  seven  millions  of  feet  annually,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing  ;  and  all  that  is  needed  is  State  aid  to  remove  the  bars  at 
the  mouths  of  the  three  streams,  so  that  vessels  of  larger  size  can  enter  the 
river,  and  this  parish  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  Mobile  and 
Pensacola  in  the  lumber  trade. 

There  are  three  or  four  thousand  bales  of  cotton  produced  annually,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  parish,  which  is  hauled  to  Alexandria,  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles,  ana  shipped  to  New-Orleans,  which  would  come  down  the  Calcasieu  and 

go  to  Oalveeton  if  we  had  steamers  running  here ;  for  the  river  is  navigable 
>om  ninety  to  one  hundred  miles  for  small  steamers,  while  a  much  larger 
amount  is  snipped  down  the  Sabine,  and  thence  to  New-Orleans,  by  steamship. 
The  parish  is  very  healthy  (another  inducement  to  the  settler)  while  the 
prairies  abound  in  game,  among  which  are  deer,  turkeys,  geese,  brants,  ducks  and 
pheasants  (and  these,  too,  in  abundance),  while  the  streams  are  well  stocked  with 
quite  a  variety  of  fish,  thus  affording  sport  to  those  who  may  desire  it,  besides 
imbrding  a  means  of  support  to  the  settler.  Of  fruits,  the  orange,  fi^  and  peach 
do  well ;  and  several  fine  orange  orchards,  already  in  the  vicimb^  of  Lake 
Charles  and  other  parts,  are  giving  their  owners  a  fine  yield  for  their  pains, 
while  the  fig  and  peach  can  be  crown  anywhere  if  planted  and  cared  for. 
Melons  of  all  kinds  do  well.  All  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  come  well,  if  pro- 
perly cared  for  ;  and  in  fact  there  is  no  reason  for  any  one  to  want  here  who 
uses  ordinary  industry. — Galveston  Newt. 

8.— PROSPERITY  OF  FRANCE. 

17W.  18M. 

Ploughed  land 26,500,000  hectares*  28,000,000 

Vineyard 1,600,000        "  2,006,000 

Wood 9,000,000        "  8,000,000 

Pasture  hmd; 8,000,000        "  4,000,000 

Heath  waste 10,000,000        "  8,000,000 

Total 50,000,000        "  50,000,000 


•  A  bactate  Is  eqwa  to  a  47-100  aeies. 
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In  ibrty  years  we  find,  therefore,  that  tiie  extent  of  waste  land  is  reduced  bj 
four  millions  nine  hnndred  and  forty  thousand  acres,  and  of  forest  two  millions 
four  hundred  and  seventy  thonsana  acres,  while  cnltivated  or  ploughed  land 
(terres  de  labour)  is  increased  by  three  millions  seven  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand acres ;  pastures  two  millions  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  and  vin^ 
yards  by  one  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand. 

The  crop  of  wine  this  year  is  wonderfully  fine,  and  no  better  speeulation 
could  be  made  with  money  than  to  buy  it  in  quanti^.  The  disease  of  the  innes 
appears  from  accounts  from  Greece,  to  have  transmig^rated  into  the  olive  trees, 
and  there  is  threatened  for  next  year  a  deficit  of  oil.  The  improvemoifca  in 
France  are  scarcely  commensurate  with  what  should  be  in  so  long  an  interrml ; 
but  if  the  ground  gained  be  inconsiderable,  improvement  in  culture  ia  the  mort 
applicable,  as  may  be  seen  from  another  tabulation : 

1789.  1860. 

Fallow  land 10,000,000  hectares.  5,000,000 

Wheat. 4,000,000  "  6,000,000 

Rye,  Ac 7,000,000  "  6.000,000 

Oats .^ 2,000,000  ««  8,000,000 

Artificial  pastures 1,000,000  "  8,000,000 

Root  vegetables 100,000  *'  2,000,000 

The  produce  of  silk  is  quintupled.  Sugar  has  been  ^introduced.  Wine  is 
doubled.  In  1789,  the  mean  wages  of  a  farm  hand  were  nineteen  cents  per  da^, 
at  present,  they  are  thirty  cents ;  and  one  more  table  may  be  g^en  to  exhiba 
the  division  of  profit  per  hectare  (2  47-100  acres) : 

1789.  1815.  1848. 

Rent 12  francs.  18  francs.  80  francs. 

Farmer 5      "  6      ♦*  10      " 

Accessory 1      **  2      "  5      " 

Taxes  and  tithes 7      "  4      "  5      " 

Salaries 26      «  82     "  60     *• 

Total 60  62  100 

9.-.H0W  ARKANSAS  DEALS  WITH  HER  FREE  NEGROES. 

WhUst  the  free  blacks  are  an  anxious  subject  of  discussion  in  moat  of  the 
southern  states,  none  of  them  has  acted  with  the  same  decision  and  boldnees  as 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  had,  by  the  census  of  1860,  608  persons  of  this 
class  only  within  her  limits.  The  act  of  the  last  session  oi  her  Legislature  upon 
this  subject  is  so  important,  that  we  give  it  entire : 

An,  Act  to  Renuwe  the  Free  Negroes  ani  MukUtoes  from  thit  Suue, 

Sic.  L  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  That 
no  free  negro  or  mulatto  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  this 
•  State  after  the  first  day  of  January,  A.D.  1860. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  free  negro  or  mulatto,  over  tbe  age 

of  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  found  within  the  limits  of  this  State  after  the  fint 

'  day  of  January,  A.D.  1860,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sherifib  of  the  several 

counties  to  arrest,  without  any  warrant,  such  free  negro  or  mulatto ;  and  after 

E'ving  twenty  days*  notice,  at  five  of  the  most  public  places  in  the  county,  shall 
re  him  out  at  public  outcry  at  the  court-house  door,  to  the  highest  bidlder,  for 
the  term  of  twelve  months ;  and  the  person  so  hiring  said  free  negro  or  mulatto 
shall  be  required  to  give  bonds  with  good  and  sufficient  security  for  the  hire  of 
said  free  negro  or  mulatto,  and  fumiui  him  with  the  usual  amount  of  clothing 
that  is  usually  g^ven  to  hired  slaves  ;  that  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  hire  of 
said  free  negro  or  mulatto  shall  be  paid  to  said  sheriff  quarter^  in  advanee,  and 
which  shall  be  paid  to  said  free  negro  or  mulatto  by  the  shenff  when  tho  tinu 
expires  .for  which  he  was  hired,  with  instraotaona  by  the  sheriff  to  leave  Uie 
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State  within  tiurty  dajs  ;  Provided,  that  the  free  negro  or  nralatto  so  hired  sh*Il 
be  taken  and  hela  for  the  time  he  is  hired  out,  as  slaves  are  now  held  ;  if  at  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  any  of  the  aforementioned  free  negroes  or  mnlattoes 
are  fonnd  within  the  State,  he  or  she  shall  be  arrested  by  the  sherifiE^  and  dealt 
with  in  aeeordance  with  the  third  and  fonrth  sections  of  this  act. 

Sio.  3.  Be  it  farther  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  snch  sheriffs  to  re- 
port to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  at  the  first  term  of  the  circuit  court  of  his 
eounty,  after  arresting  any  free  negro  or  mulatto,  under  provisions  of  the  last 
clause  of  second  section  of  this  ac^  the  names  of  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  make  presentment  against 
said  free  negro  or  mulatto  forthwith  to  the  Circuit  Court,  and  upon  such  pre- 
sentment it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  immediately  empannel  a  jury  to 
try  such  free  n  gro  or  mulatto  ;  and  if  the  jury  find  a  verdict  against  said  free 
negro  or  mulatto,  the  court  shall  render  judgment  against  him,  or  her,  that  he 
or  she  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

8io.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  said 
court,  after  the  rendition  of  the  judgment  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  clerk  of  said  court  to  issue  a  writ  of  venditioni  exponas  to  the  sheriff  of 
said  county,  directing  him  to  sell  such  nesro  or  mulatto,  after  givinff  twenty 
days*  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  said  sale.  Such  sale  shall  De  made  at  the 
court  house  door  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash ;  and  the  purchaser  at  such  sale 
shall  acquire  a  good  and  v^id  title  to  such  negro  or  mulatto,  which  shall  be 
recognized  in  courts  of  law  or  equity  in  this  State  ;  Provided,  that  in  case  of  any 
of  the  negroes  or  mulattoes  so  offered  for  sale,  and  sold  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section^  shall  be  the  mother  of  a  child,  or  children,  under  the  age  of  seven 
years,  the  purchaser  shall  be  required  to  take  such  child,  or  children,  and  may 
teep  them  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  when  such  pur- 
chaser shall  eive  such  child  or  children,  each,  one  suit  of  comfortable  clotning 
and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  such  child,  or  children,  shall  immediately  depart 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  State ;  and  if  he,  she,  or  they,  shall  remain,  or  shall  be 
found  within  this  State  three  months  after  his  or  their  arrival  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  he.  she,  or  they  shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the 
second,  thir<l,  and  fourth  sections  of  this  act ;  Provided  such  purchaser  ma;^,  if  ^ 
he  or  she  desire  it,  deliver  said  child  or  children  to  the  sheriff  upon  their  arrival 
at  the  age  oi  seven  years,  to  be  hired  out  in  accordance  with  tne  provisions  of 
this  act 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  such  free 
negro  or  mulatto,  after  paying  all  costs  (to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  said  negro  or  mulatto)  accrued  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid 
into  the  county  treasury. 

Sec.  6.  Be  ft  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sherlflGi  of  the 
several  counties  in  this  State,  to  seize  and  tal^e  into  custody  all  fi*ee  negroes  and 
mulattoes  found  in  their  respective  counties  after  the  first  aay  of  January,  A.  D. 
1860,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one  years ;  and  he  shall  on  the  first 
day  of  the  next  term  of  the  Circuit  Court,  hire  them  out  to  the  highest  bidder 
at  the  court-house  door  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

The  proceeds  of  such  hiring  to  be  placed  in  the  county  tr^ury,  to  be  paid 
to  such  free  negro  or  mulatto,  as  soon  as  he  or  she  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  agrees  to  leave  this  State  as  the  law  directs.  That'  if 
said  hirer  shall  sell  or  offer  to  sell  said  hired  minor  negro  or  mulatto,  he,  she, 
or  they  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  crime  of  kidnapping ;  Provided,  that  if 
any  such  minor  shall  be  the  mother  of  children  under  the  a^e  of  s  ven  years,  • 
the  hirer  shall  take  such  children  until  the  mother  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  she  shall,  if  she  leave  the  State  ii  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  be  required  to  remove  such  child  or  children  beyond  the 
Umits  of  this  State  ;  Provided  further.  That  all  such  free  negroes  or  mulattoes 
who  shall  have  been,  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  bound  or  apprenticed 
under  existing  laws,  shall,  on  the  expiration  of  such  apprenticeship,  be  liable  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Skc.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  upon  the  arrival  of  such  tree  negro  or 
mulatto  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  or  she  shall  forthwith  leave  the 
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Stete ;  And  in  oaae  raeh  negro  or  muktU  AmJI  ht  fbcmd  iHtiim  tbli  State  tia«e 
iDontliB  after  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term  of  serrice,  be  or  she  sball  hm 
arrested,  and  dealt  with  as  is  provided  in  sections  2,  8,  and  4,  of  this  act. 

8ic.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  who  may  wish 
to  reside  in  this  State,  may  choose,  either  before  or  after  arrest,  a  master  er 
mistress,  and  upon  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  appearing  in  op^i  court,  ia  aay 
of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  this  State,  the  said  court  may,  upon  the  written  eoor 
sent  of  the  master  or  mistress,  render  judgment  that  such  nee  negro  or  mnlalio 
shall  be  the  property  of  such  master  or  mistress ;  which  judgment  shall  ba 
evidence  of  title  to  said  negro  or  mulatto,  in  any  court  of  law  and  equity  in  this 
State,  and  such  negro  or  mulatto  shall  be  held  by  such  master  or  mistress  in  tbe 
same  manner  as  slaves  are  held  in  this  State.  That  such  master  or  miitrfus 
shall 'be  required  to  take  the  minor  child  or  children  of  such  free  negro  or 
mulatto  upon  the  same  terms  as  are  required  of  the  purchaser  of  tte^  negroea 
or  mulattoes,  by  section  four  of  this  act ;  Provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tha 
Circuit  Court,  before  entering  judgment  as  aforesaid,  to  require  the  master  or 
mistress  to  enter  into  bonds  with  good  and  sufficient  security,  in  at  least  the 
value  of  said  negro  or  mulatto,  conditioned  that  he  or  she  will  not  permit  said 
free  negro  or  mulatto  to  act  as  a  free  person,  or  permit  said  negro  or  mulatto  to 
hire  their  own  time  ;  Provided  further,  that  when  any  free  negro  or  mulatto 
chooses  a  master  or  mistress,  under  tlie  provisions  of  this  act,  that  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  jud^e  of  the  Circuit  Court  to  appoint  three  responsible  cIUzeDS 
of  the  county  in  which  said  free  negro  or  mulatto  may  reside,  to  value  sudii  fres 
necro  or  mulatto,  and  the  master  or  mistress  so  chosen  by  them>  shall  pay  cot 
half  of  such  valuation  into  the  county  treasury  of  the  county. 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  prosecuting  attorneys  shall  be  allowed 
for  each  presentment  and  judgment  obtained  under  the  prorisions  of  this  act, 
the  sum  of  twenty  dollare,  to  be  taxed  as  costs,  aud  the  sheriffs  shall  be  entitled 
to  ten  dollars  for  arresting  each  negro  or  mulatto,  under  the  proyisions  of  this 
act ;  and  in  addition  to  his  regular  fees  the  clerk  shall  receiye  the  same  fees  as 
are  allowed  by  law  for  similar  services,  to  be  taxed  as  costs. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
hereafter  to  emancipate  any  slaves  in  this  State. 

Skc.  11.  Be  it  fumier  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  eonrti 
to  make  provision  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  said  free  negroes  or 
mulattoes,  for  the  support  of  children  under  the  age  of  seyen  years,  vnio  hava 
no  mothers,  and  who  cannot  be  put  out  for  their  foiod  and  clothing ;  and  £i>r  the 
aged  and  iafirm  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who  may  be  ascertained  to  be  incapable 
of  leaving  the  State,  or  cannot  be  sold  after  being  apprehended.  And  all  aneh 
minors,  and  aged  and  infirm  negroes  and  mulattoes,  snail  be  placed  in  the  poor- 
house  of  the  county,  and  in  every  respect  to  be  treated  as  paupers. 

Skc.  12.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws,  ineonfljatent 
herewith,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  12th  February,  1859. 
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8.— PAUPERISM  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

SkUement  thomng  the  Total  Amount  Expended  for  the  Relief  of  Paupers,  uith  the 
average  rate  per  Individual  of  the  Population  for  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 


England  and  Wales. 

Tear.       PoptiUtioii.       Arertge. 

1865.... 29,450,206.... f I  60  . 

1866.... 30,021,220....   1  60^. 

1867. . .  .29,493,780. ...   1  47i. 

Fear.  England  and  Wales. 

1865 897,686 

1866 

1867 


Scotland, 
Popnlatlon.     Areraee. 
..3,058,926..$!  Oil. 
..8,146,746..    1  04i....  8,666,060.... 
..8,177,360..   1  06i....  8,097,670... 
Perct       Scotland.        Perct.      Ireland. 
.  4.8....  120,471  ....4.I.... 89,619.. 

917,084 4.8. . . .  120,867 4.1 . . .  .73.625. . 

.866,010 4.6. . .  .115.213 3.9. . .  .66,910. . 


Ireland. 
Popnlation.      Arerage. 
4,249,755  ...$0  62 
63i 
46 
Perct. 
.1.4 
.1.1 
.0.9 


The  iiboTe  it  eitracted  from  recent  Paiiiamentaiy  reports. 

The  ratio  of  decrease  of  paQperism,  during  the  three  years,  is  largelj 
in  fa^or  of  Ireland.  This  £iot  would  seem  to  confirm  the  recent  encouraging 
intelligence,  receiTed  from  that  long-depressed  portion  of  the  British  dominions. 
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Sktbral  interesting  and  yalnable 
contributions  and  papers  are  upon  our 
table  npon  the  suoject  of  the  Leveea 
and  outlets  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
drainage  of  its  low  lands,  which  will 
receive  onr  attention  at  an  early  daiy. 
Among  them  are : 

1st.  A  special  Report  relative  to  the 
cost  of  draining  the  swamp  lands  border- 
ing on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  by  Lewis 
G.  De  Rnssy. 

2nd.  The  Outlets  and  Leveee  of  the 
Mississippi,  by  J.  G.  Barnard,  U.  S. 
Engineers. 

8rd.  Improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  by  Albert  Stein. 

4th.  Report  on  the  proposed  system 
of  Drainage  for  the  first  Draining  Dis- 
trict of  ]New-Orleans,  by  Major  G.  T. 
Beauregard,  Chief  Engineer. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  the  present 
month,  the  Southern  Convention  is  ex- 
pected to  assemble  at  Yicksburg,  Miss., 
and  large  delegations  will  doubtless  be 
in  attendance  from  the  several  South- 
ern States.  The  proceedings  will  a^ 
pear  in  our  pages  for  June,  to  take  their 
place  among  those  of  previous  Conven- 
tions for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  address  of  the  Conunittee  : 

To  the  Peoplt  ofihM  Stavtholding  Stattt: 

f  BLLOW  CiTuaas— A  committee,  conniet- 
Ing  of  J.D.ffi.  DeBow  of  Louisiana,  Hon.  John 
A.  Quitman  of  HlBsiuippi,  Hon.  Qny  M.  Brjan 
of  Texais  Hon.  W.  S.  Tancej  of  Alabama,  and 
Mi^or  W.  H.  Ghaae  of  Florida,  waa  appointed 
at  the  late  Southern  Conrention  in  Montffom- 
•rj.  to  invite  the  people  of  the  Sootnem 
States  to  be  represented   at   an  adjourned 


meeting  of  the  Conrention  in   Tiekeburf , 
If isH.,  on  the  ninth  daj  of  Maj  next. 

The  lamented  decease  of  Gen.  Quitman, 
created  soon  after  a  Tacancy  in  the  commit- 
tee, which  waa  filled  with  the  name  of  Gen.  J. 
J.  McRae. 

The  committee  cannot  believe  that  an  argu- 
ment is  necet«arj  to  demonvtrate  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  slaveholding  States  the  importance 
of  anion  among  thAmMlvee^cd'of  mutnal  good 
understanding  in  the  origination  and  di»cne- 
lion  of  queeuona  essential  to  their  securitj 
and  repose. 

Of  this  nature  are  the  questions  which 
come  annnalljr  before  the  Convention ;  and 
whatever  diverdtj  of  opinion  exist*  in  regard 
to  some  of  them,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  light  which  the  discua^ons  elicit,  and  the 
conflict  of  mind  and  mind  which  ihey  in- 
duce, exercise  an  influence  most  salutary,  and 
keep  alive  a  spirit  Ikvorable  to  patriotism. 

The  presence  annually  at  the  Convention 
of  a  large  number  of  men  of  position  and 
character  from  every  section  of  the  South, 
and  of  a  larre  representation  firom  the  massea 
of  the  people,  not  under  the  restraints  of 
party,  and  in  no  wise  obligated  to  do  its  be- 
hests, and  the  ftree  interchange  of  opinion 
which  takes  place  among  them,  is  itself  an 
important  feature  of  the  Convention,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  every  other,  should  insure  ita 
perpetuity- 
It  is  only  from  inch  assemblages  that,  in 
periods  of  great  public  peril,  the  hopes  of  tha 
patriot  can  be  realised— as  the  colonial  his- 
torv  of  the  country  evinced. 

There  is  no  name  honored  in  the  councils, 
or  revered  in  the  hearts  of  the  South,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  its  history  to  the  pres- 
ent, that  may  not  be  claimed  as  authority  for 
everything  that  is  sought  by  the  Convention. 
From  such  patriotic  sources  have  come  warn- 
ings of  danger,  against  which  the  Convention 
would  provide,  and  appeals  for  action  to  which 
the  Convention  would  respond ;  and  if  anv  of 
these  are  now  found  to  be  In  conflict  with  It, 
or  interposing  discouragements,  common- 
plaee,  yet  sincere  men,  may  find  itdifllealt  ta 
understand  the  peculiar  influence  in  estaUi^ 
ing  the  seonritj  and  rtposs  of  ths  8ora.i^C 
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which  bM  b««n  exerofaeil  hj  the  rtemt.  tri- 
umph$  of  Slack  Rejntblieanism  in  tvtry  free 
StaU  of  tJu  Nortkj  and  its  uemtingiy  Momd 
mMorUiet  in  tht  Electoral  ColUge. 

fellow-citicens  of  the  South,  lettu  not  be 
lolled  into  sleep  and  dreamt  of  secaritj,  which 
experience  teaches  can  only  prore  to  be  ilia- 
■ory,  for  opposition  to  slaTerj  has  entered 
into  the  bead  and  heart  of  the  people  of  the 
North,  and  can  only  be  met  br  wisdom  and 
firmness  on  the  part  of  the  South. 

The  power  which  threatened  us  in  its  in- 
ISanej  and  wealLness,  unless  met  and  rebuked, 
fa  not  likelr  to  take  a  step  backward  in  the 
hour  of  its  highest  triumph,  whaterer  to  the 
contrary  it  mar  be  to  the  interest  or  the  want 
of  nerre  in  politicians  to  teach. 

There  is  much  for  theGonTention,howeTer, 
to  do  beyond  the  discussion  of  political  ques- 
tions important  as  are  these,  for  within  Ita 
Snrriew  comes  ererythinff  that  relates  to  the 
itellectual,  moral,  educational  and  induftrial 
development  of  the  South.  To  create  opin- 
ion is  to  create  things. 

The  executives  of  the  several  States  and  the 
Ttrious  municipal  bodies  of  the  South  are 
earnestly  requested  to  send  such  delegates  as 
will  best  represent  the  opinions  of  the  body 
of  the  people. 

The  ninth  day  of  May  will  be  a  favorable 
time  to  visit  Tickitburg,  and  the  citisens  of 
that  hospitable  community  ioTite  to  the 
waters  of  the  MissisHippi  the  people  of  the 
▲tlantie  SUtes  and  of  the  Gulf. 

Delegates  to  recent  Oonrentions  are  invited 
to  this. 


In  a  late  nnmber  of  the  Review,  we 
denounced  in  appropriate  terms  the 
goyemmental  "convocation,''  as  it 
was  called,  of  **  agriculturists  "  at  the 
seat  of  government,  under  the  anspices 
of  Uie  Patent  Office.  Congress,  it 
seems,  has  taken  the  same  view  of  the 
matter  with  ourselves,  for  in  the  re- 
cent appropriation  bill  appears  the 
following  clause : 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  appropriation 
shall  be  used  or  expended  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  a  body  of  men  or  delegates  assem- 
bled in  Washington,  or  elsewhere,  as  an  agri- 
cultural college  or  advisory  board  of  agricul- 
ture, convened  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  any  other  person, 
under  any  name,  for  any  object  whatever 


Every  body  remembers  the  preposter- 
ous work  on  Southern  Slavery,  by  one 
Helper,  claiming  to  be  of  North  Caro- 
lina, but  really  of  New-England,  which 
has  been  so  often  exposed  and  ridi- 
culed among  us.  The  abolitionists  are, 
however,  making  the  most  it,  and  some 
one  of  them,  more  impudent  than  the  rest, 
has  sent  a  oiroular,  m  which  it  is  pro- 
poecNi]  to  print  a  cheap  and  condensed 
edition  of  the  work  for  gratuitous  distri- 
bution throughout  the  land.  The  moral 
of  the  matter  is,  that  while  some  of  us  are 
crying  "peace,"  "peace,"  the  enemy  is 


sleepless  and  indefatigable  in  his  nefkri- 
ous  work,  and  bringingup  his  cohorts  to 
our  very  doors!  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  circular : 

Mr.  HsLPsa  is  a  native  of  North  Can»lin», 
who,  aa  the  result  of  careful  observation  and 
extensive  inquiry,  has  reached  the  rery  obvious 
and  Juat  conelusion  that  Human  Slarery  ia  iho 

?:reat  primary  curse  and  peril  of  the  8o«th» 
mpeding  its  wogrese  in  morala,  intelligence, 
infantry,  and  wealth.  This  conclusion,  with 
the  facts  on  which  ft  Ia  founded,  is  embodied 
in  hU  book  entitled  "  The  Impending  Criaia  of 
the  South  "—a  work  everywhere  received  and 
hailed  by  the  advocates  of  Vreo  Labor,  as  one 
of  the  most  im]Vfgnable  demonstntioBa  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the  -vital  iaa- 
portanee  of  ita  triumphs  to  our  NattonU  and 
general  well-being.  Were  erery  citiaes  ia 
poasesaion  of  the  facts  embodied  ik  thia  book, 
we  feel  confident  that  slavery  would  soon 
peacefully  pass  away,  while  a  RopubUeaa 
triumph  in  1860  would  be  morally  certain. 
9  It  is  believed  that  this  teetimonr  of  a  South- 
ern man,  bom  and  reared  under  the  inlBeaee 
of  slarery,  wiU  be  more  generally  U^teood  to 
and  profoundly  heeded,  whether  in  the  Slave 
or  in  the  Free  States,  than  an  equally  able 
and  conclufiive  work  written  bv  a  Northern 
man.  And  it  is  verydealraMe,  therefoce,that 
a  cheap  compend  of  its  contents,  fitted  for  gza- 
tultous  circulation,  be  now  made  and  gtnenl- 
ly  diffnsBd  in  thoae  States — Penn^lTaoia, 
New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Illinois— which  are 
to  decide  the  next  Presidential  contest. 
HonACK  GsSBUiT, 
JoHX  Jat, 

Wm.  HailBT  AVTHOS, 

Tbub&ow  Wbkis 

Jambs  KBLLT,Chainnan  of 

the  State  Central  Ocm. 
"Wm.  C.  Bktavt, 
Habovs  Spaiio, 

B.  PBLAnBLD  SMITa, 

B.  S.  Hbdriok, 

JoBir  0.  Uudbbwood, 

B.  H.  MCOUBDT, 

JORV  A.  Kbhbbot, 
Abb  AM  Waksmax, 

Wm.  CUBTIS    NOTBS. 


Contributions  still  come  to  our 
desk  upon  the  subject  of  the  SUm 
TradCf  but  we  intend  to  intennii  a  lit- 
tle the  discussion  in  order  to  biins  up 
other  matters.  Mr.  Deloney*s  exoeUeDt 
report  on  the  Apprentice  Labor  queft- 
tion  must  therefore  wait  a  little.  We 
can  only  give  some  extracts  from  the 
well  prepared  manuscript  of  Joseph 
Armour,  of  Arkansas,  which  he  is  ffH>od 
enough  to  send  us,  and  which  is  in- 
tended as  a  memorial  to  the  Congi^ss 
of  the  United  States.    He  says : 

How  often  have  we  been  told  from  o vr  legit* 
lative  halls,  that  Congress  has  no  power  or 
Jurisdiction  over  slaverr,  as  it  exista  in  the 
United  Statee— that  each  one  of  the  Statee 
is  sovereign,  and  competent  to  mature  its 
own  internal  affklrs.  How  comet  it  then 
we  ask,  tliat  Congress  has  for  so  many  year.  • 
legiHated,  and  entered  on  her  rolls,  inps,  o  « 
pressly  prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  and  o^ 
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tcrlof  iato  eompftct  with  for«!gn  nationn 
with  force  of  arms  to  soppress-it  t  We  ask,  ii 
not  this  a  direct  coutradic  tion,  in  wordis 
terms,  and  action  ?  Can  tbete  be  an  on!«laugbt 
on  the  institution,  and  no  ondanght  at  the 
Hune  time  f  It  not  this  equivocation  and 
manifeat  contradiction,  and  insnit  to  com- 
mon sense  ?  Can  a  fountain  send  forth  bit- 
ter water  and  sweet  at  the  Fame  time  ?  Can 
abouMstand  that  is  divided  against  itself? 
Hence  it  is  eolelj  owing,  in  our  bumble 
opinion,  that  all  our  troubles  and  convul- 
sions in  the  halls  of  Conffre.<«s  and  out  of  it, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  this  double  action,  or 
double  dealing  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of 
African  slavvrj.  Whtrre  is  the  propriety  or 
fitness  or  evenness  in  action,  to  send  a  U.  8. 
Marshal  to  aid  in  the  re-capture  of  a  run- 
*  awaj  slave  in  anj  of  the  mis-called  free 
States,  and  at  the  lame  time  having  a  fleet 
on  the  African  coa<<t  to  intercept  and  ^up- 
pe»s  it  altogetber.  If  anj  one  can  solve 
this  riddle — why  then  we  confess  he  is  more 
shrewd  than  we  are,  and  most  cheerfully  re- 
sign to  him  the  palm  of  victory  in  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  Hon.  Judge  Douglas  raid,  in  some  of 
his  speeches  in  Illinois,  that  it  was  never  in 
the  imagination  or  contemplation  in  the  ^*aet" 
of  confederation,   that    tbe   several   States 
should  be  alike  in  their  internal  and  domes- 
tic aAtirs ;  that,  in  particular,  climate,  and 
soil,    and    production,     required     different 
kinds  of  laborers  and  institutions.  Now,  with 
this  ^oncesfionftom  i^o  good  aquarter,(tbougb 
not  in  the  least  new),  we   cannot  but  as- 
sert, that  this  plainest  of  interpretations  and 
natural  sense  of  things,  is  flatly  contradicted 
by  every  measure  of  Congress  for  years  gone 
by.    Is  not  her  navy,  for  years  kept  on  the 
coast  of  Africa   for  the  suppression  of  the 
trade,  at  direct  variance  with,  and  forms  a 
true  contradiction  to,  the  interpretation  and 
correct  meaning  of  the  ''act "  of  confederacy 
Jtt»t  now  noticed  ?    Is  not  this  language  and 
these  measures,  u^ing  a  forked  tongue  T    Do 
they  not  involve  a  contradiction  and  thing 
impracticable,  and   as   near  as  may  be,  an 
absurdity  ?    Waa  not  the  seisure  and  capture 
and  confiscation  of  the  brig  Echo,  a  direct 
preventive  of  the  people  of  a  certain  lati- 
tude, from  tbe  use  of  that  kind  of  laborers 
only,  and  propertv  suitable  to  their  climate, 
foil,  and  production  ?    Is  not  this  an  inter- 
vention and  prohibition  of  tbe  rights  of  sov- 
ereign States?     If  such  a  prodigal,  lawle** 
procedure  is  not  a  ditect  breach  of  the  ^acV 
of    confederacy,  we  may   wait  a  thousand 
years  and  be  unable  to  find  a  clearer  case  in 
point,  or  a  more  perfect  disannulment  of  the 
iJnion.    No  wonder  that  our  hnlls  of  Con- 
gress tibould  be  harassed  and  disturbed,  and 
the  country  convulsed  and  on  the  borders  of 
dissolution,  arising  solely  from  »-uch  contra- 
dictory and  lawless  proceedings  in  Congreat. 
Ever  since  the  time  that  Congre^i*  flr-*ttook 
action  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  at  that 
crisis  and  moment  were  sown  the  seeds  of 
disunion,  and   the  act  of  confederacy  set  at 
naught  and  annulled ;  and  we  may  wonder,and 
be  surprised  with  gladness,that  up  to  this  hour 
that  these  Incendiary  proeeedingi^  have  pro- 
duced no  worse  fruits  than  sectional  divisions, 
and  rancorou.o  feelings  and  disputations  of  men; 
with   fome   exceptions,   indeed,   of  a  more 
heinous  character,  when  the  planter  went  in 
pursuit  of  h\n  abducted  slave,  and  the  bitter 
contentions  in  Kansas.    And  when  disunion 
comes,  as  come  it  will,  if  the  present  measures 
of  Congress  be  persisted  in,  then  will  be  the 


odnaummatton  of  measnres  it  may  be  slew  1b 
wo:  king,  bot  *ure  in  its  progress  and  ultimate 
triumph.  Well  has  it  been  said,  ''  Save  me 
from  my  friends,  leave  me  to  my  enemies.^ 

We  tender  onr  thanks  to  D.  Apple- 
ton  «k  Co.,  of  New-York,  for  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  vorks : 

1.  LettevM  of  a  Traveller. — Seoond  se- 
ries, by  Wm.  Cnllen  Bryant,  1869. 
These  letters  were  written  by  the  dis- 
tin^ished  author,  daring  several  visits 
to  Europe. 

2.  The  Foster  Brothers  —  being  a 
history  of  the  school  and  college  life 
of  two  young  naen,  1859.  The  work 
is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  parents  aa 
well  as  of  youth. 

8.  The  Laws  and  Practice  of  Whist, 
by  CoBlebs.  This  is  an  excellent  little 
hand-book,  issued  in  handsome  style^ 
and  comes  under  the  auspices  of  the 
celebrated  "Portland  Club  of  London." 

Chilus  6l  Pitibson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, we  leam  from  the  Publishers*  Jour- 
naif  have  just  issued  the  first  volume  of 
a  work,  which  has  for  a  long  time  past 
been  in  preparation,  and  tbe  publication 
of  which  has  been  eagerly  looked  for 
by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  lite- 
rary matters:  **A  Critical  Dictionary 
of  English  dAteraturCy  and  British  and 
American  Authors^  Living  and  Dueased^ 
from  the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century :  Containing 
Thirty  Thousand  Biographies  and  Lite- 
rary Notices,  with  Forty  Indexes  of  Sub- 
jects  "  By  S.  Austin  Alliboni.  It  is 
beyond  the  legitimate  province  of  this 
journal  to  do  more  than  present  the 
most  patent  features  of  works  offered 
for  its  consideration ;  nor  would  the 
thorough  criticism  of  this  be  a  task 
which  even  the  greatest  learning  might 
undertake  without  apprehension,  or  the 
greatest  industry  accomplish  without 
the  necessity  of  repose.  And  in  re- 
spect to  Mr.  AUibone's  great  work,  there 
are  so  many  apparent  and  unquestion- 
able points  of  interest,  such  a  variety 
of  usefulness,  so  many  important  appli 
cations  of  which  it  is  capable,  each 
bearing  a  proportion  of  actual  and  prac- 
tical value,  so  far  above  the  price  at 
which  the  enterprising  publishers  have 
put  it  in  tbe  market,  that  it  would  be 
almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  do 
more  than  merely  mention  its  title. 
The  industry  of  its  author,  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  relaxed,  manifests 
itself  in  many  collateral  labors  besidaa 
tbe  special  purpose  of  his  work,  and 
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the  moitperMyeiin|[*0tudeot  will  haidlj 
find  a  lifetime  suflicieiit  to  ezhaast  this 
immense  collection ;  a  collection  no 
less  reraarktible  for  its  abstract  interest 
than  for  its  immediate  and  available  in- 
formation.   

La  Platat  Paraguay^  and  the  Argen- 
One  Confederation.  Tlie  work  of  Capt. 
Paffe,  published  by  Harper  dc  Brothers, 
is  thus  noted  by  a  coatemporary  : 

This  Tolume  appears  quite  oppor- 
tunely, now  that  our  difficulties  with 
Paraguay, — originating  mainly  with  the 
expedition  whose  history  is  here  given, 
— are  about  to  be  pressed  to  a  settle- 
ment, either  amicable  or  otherwise. 
The  collision  between  the  "Water 
Witch,"  the  ressel  in  which  much  of 
this  exploration  was  made,  and  the  gov  - 
ernment  of  Paraguay,  was  a  leading  inci- 
dent among  those  which  have  caused  the 
difficulties  between  Paraguay  and  this 
country,  to  settle  which,  we  have  sent 
out  to  assist  our  diplomacy  the  largest 
naval  force  that  the  United  States  ever 
despatched  upon  a  warlike  errand.  At 
the  same  time  the  reports  of  that  ex- 
ploration contain  the  best  accounts  yet 
collated,  of  the  approaches  to  Paraguay 
and  its  means  of  defence.  The  present 
publication  is  given,  the  author  tells  us, 
as  an  answer  to  inquiries*'' fur  more 
detailed  information  about  that  section 
of  South  America,**  than  was  found  in 
his  official  report.  It  contains  a  full 
and  lively  narrative  of  the  whole  move- 
ments of  the  expedition,  with  an  intro- 
duction, giving  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  lar^e  map  ojf  the  basin  of  I^a  Plata, 
and  illustrated  by  many  engravings. 
It  is  not  only  a  very  agreeable  book,  but 
u  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  south- 
ern half  of  our  continent. 

We  Are  indebted  to  B.  Perley 
Poore,  Secretary,  for  a  copy  of  the 
Tyansactions  arid  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Society, 
for  1859,  which  eonstitutes  a  very  neat 
volume  of  some  800  pages,  of'^  very 
valuable  matter. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the 
new  advertisements  of  several  New- 
Orleans  houses  in  the  pages  of  the  Re- 
view, viz:  O.  O.  Woodman,  and  J. 
Wright  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Druggpts  ; 
8.  N.  Oilman,  Agricultural  Machinery 
and  Engines  ;  Newton  Richards.  Marble 


ami  Lime  Yard  ;  Ed.  M.  Iveua,  Agfi* 
p ait  11  ml  MachiDery,  etc.  The««  ai«  afl 
«xtoii^ive  eetabltBhineiits,  where  ofnf 
country  frietids  can  li«  »Dpnlied  OA 
th«!  most  aocofntnodatLn^  and  ltb«fial 
terrijfl.  The  Dngti^rrean  GnUeiy  of 
J&(iuljfi  is  A  very  extensile  oibB,  <m. 
Cfltiip  &tf*?tt.  Uur  aqbatfibei*  wOl 
alwaj^ft  do  wiOI  to  iwiTiaiilt  tW  a4T«- 
tiBinji*  \>n'^i^S'  of  the  lie  view. 

We  ortil  att«iitit>a  «ptciflJJj  t&  t)ba 
card  of  Ooorpo  il.  Henry,  of  Mobile, 
|Mit<?nt*^e  of  the  proc<»8  of  rmtrer^ig 
ratr  ctHktn  it^o  yarns  on  the  pf4tfitatitm9m 
"W'l:  hjive  t>fton  referred  to  tliiii  ntb^«ii 
incur  ptiges,  and  ^veu  the  inoftt  voJlK 
nimeitH  ^tati&t.ic^  and  informatio'n  9|raa. 
It.  The  niAtt4?r  ia  no  loagtjr  an  «3Cp4C^ 
ment.  Maay  planters  hare  adopted 
the  proo^f:!  *t1)e  prt^flent  ^eanos,  aal 
hflvc  uT^JL^reJ  tlto  noc*?Jisarj  madiiiiery. 
OOu  ra  are  iirepftrin^  very  aooa.  W  «ik 
k*r  tilt'  fiohl,  W*?  Uftve  Qiirseftes  MHft 
th<'  \i\Tn,  puTclm^'d  frum  a  pla^ntatlaA 
wljiTt^  tlio  amcUini^ry  baa  bt^n  id  ««t|Aft. 
ID  ImitthoDie  tiiereantiif^  cuDdilioiL,  vttl 
of  tlio  most  fiiipcfinr  quaJitTi  bj'  o«r 
of  OUT  wholii^^k  liL:>U5ed,  un^Ieiizii  ilMft 
the  rij(irk>t  ftir  it  in  Xfw-OrU«nt  bm^ 
Imiitjil.  J  thrill  be^  pTircha»eda»  iMl 
1^  rcotlved.  Wf  Bid  CO  rely  t«ttlMtmd 
tbi.^  gr^iit  niflttcr  to  tbe  attention  4J 
th(3  vvU^ik'  hliintmyf  coramanity,  am  «■« 
by  T\'hlch  it  ifi  d*::mc*netrftted  they  MS 
iiijvib]c  .at  Li?aat  tho  net  reT«x:iiie  tf 
thfdr  i^stAtts. 


Tho  fulInwlTij^liwiutJful  propcrtj  Is  ^^Mi 
for  sale  bj  one  uf  umr  jm!»«rib«f»; 
RUSE   MONT, 
One  nfthe  lorrlirjt  spait  m  IVmiif, 

FUJI    SALE. 

&\u.%ieil  thfiM)  rniWi  rroni  iV(tJ*4riBi!,  o«| 

ml  us  ^1  it  Kin  fAvdrible  dijt&ncct. 

The  pJjtefi  cnutalu*  150  uraa  mote  gr  h^m^ 
a'boiit  onu  hiTT  in  cttUI  ration, 
timlier  (75  firnx  of  ikr  trtJtt  rifuM  ht  j 
itpamtdy  if  dtsirttt,^  m  ibe  wry  ki^^^ti  ctata 
of  tultirntlan  ]  lipUmUHf  wMnti — mtwimtA 
or  The  f[ii6si  Bprlnfn.  Upon  ||. 

En^  Moat  i*  Litenllr  (^OTcrtd  vtUi  ne* 
rh4i.i>lf  oTeTerjr  r^riutyoNxuEt  )cii«iira  t4  tilt 
Sttitt? — i-TerBrr^^«nft  »iti  ■hrnbWr;  of  ^frmf 
d&*^rrJtjtion — in    fa-ct,  erfirjlhiixg  W  n^^  m 

For  Tiill  parrlu'ilftrji.  t^rmn  vto-,  iddrtd* 
Box  1^  Km1it41Uj 
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REESE'S  "MANIPULATED," 

OR, 

ISTRODUCED  ASD  SUCCESSFUILY  USED  SISCE  1856. 

ANALTBia—AMMONIA,  8  PER  CENT.,   PHOSPHATE 
LIME,  45  TO  50  PER  CENT. 


^  i>  »  ».  ^ 


80Ii»  BY  TBE  FOLIiOirilVO  AGBNTS  s 

PEBBLES  k  WmiE,  Peilbnbnrg,  Va.     \  POMEBOT  k  MAB8HAIX,  MobUe,  Ala. 
WM .  A.  MILLEB,  Lynchbnrsr,  VSL  \  BOWLAND  &  BETKOLBflr  Mrfolk,  Va. 

BBWABD  F.  SIMPSON,  Wa&'ton,  B.  0.    E.  T.  WIHSTOK^twbmoiicLya. 
KNOX  k  BBOTHEB.  Alexandria.  Va.      J.  0.  WATSEUL^Georeetown,  Ik  a 
BOBEBT  NOBFLEEt,  Tarboro*.  K.  C.     \  DE  BOSSeFVBBOWH,  Wilmiiigt'nl 
BUTIiEB  k  BEE,  Charleston,  S.  C.  S  W.  L.  J.  BEID.  Cheraw,  S^^ 

ATBE8,  WINGFIELD  k  CO.,  Macon,  Oa.^  HABEBSHAlf  k  SONS,  r 
LEE  k  CABTEB,  Montgomery,  Ala.         ^  OUNBT  ft  CO.,  ColamD|| , 

77  a0Mih^8ir€ifl,  Bmiiim 


TO  FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

The  titith  of  th«  theory  upon  which  the  ^  Manipulated,  or  Phospho- Peruvian  Chtarh^  wi 
first  prepared  and  introduced  bj  John  S.  Reene,  in  I860,  has  been  amply  tested  and  prqd^  by^ 
the  use  of  the  article  since  that  period.    There  is  now  no  qnestion,  as  io  its  entire  eqninny  in 
immediate  effect,  to  Peruvian  Guano  alone ;  and  as  to  permanent  improvement  of  tfav. 
Just 4fty  per  cent,  superior;  because  it  communicates  to  the  £oil  nearly  or  quite  <" 
quantity  of  hone  Phosphate  of  lime  that  is  furnitjhed  in  an  eoual  weight  of  Feruvl 
alone.    Hence  this  Is  seir-evldent.    To  maintain  and  increase  the  fertility  of  the  eoil  is 
highest  importance  to  the  owners  of  estates  and  their  descendants.    Had  the  formenfl 
and  fkrmers  of  the  old  States  appreciated  this  to  a  greater  extent,  they  would  have  beq1 
to  their  descendants  rich  and  fertile  plaDtation%  instead  of  woroout  and  exhausted 
We  say.  this  Onano  has  been  used  during  the  past  three  years,  on  Cotton.  Com  and  '.  ^ 
f^om  Delaware  to  Georgia,  and  its  effects  are  found  equal  and  superior  to  Peruvian  alonl 
confirmation  of  our  statement,  we  will  give  the  best  kind  of  evidence  that  can  be  given  in  such 
a  case.    We  will  exhibit  the  orders  of  some  of  the  largest  and  mo.st  accomplished  planten  and 
fkrmers,  for  lots  of  from  five  to  thirty  tons,  for  two  and  three  successive  years.  We  will  dhiibit 
the  nasolicited  manuscript  letters  of  some  of  the  first  men  in  tlie  country,  confirming  our 
tlil^   We  will  show  that  the  increased  demand  for  this  Guano  cannot  be  accounted  "^ 
^^ly  other  hypothesis  than  Its  real  value.  «^  »     '     ^m 

^^  Vut  this  Guano,  (as  originally  introduced  by  J.  S  Reese,  and  now  prepaieo^  the  Mpont 
^natlLIohmS.  Reese  f  Co.,)  is  not  only  equal  to  Peruvian  alone,  and  superior  ^tftiS^ment 
y4ife4,  titlt  is  far  more  economical,  being  from  $3  to  $10  per  ton  lets  cost ;  hence^the  oonSd^r 
'  4>f  ten^  f^^J  oi"  thirty  tonts  raves  from  $100  to  $3C0,  and  gets  more  real  valufl.  The  SpAt 
la,  that  in^uyiog  ^ruvian  Guano,  the  conRumer  pays  for  a  useless  quantity  otmmmonia^^^^  ^ 
most  clkt|y  element,)  aiMi  gets  an  inadequate  supply  of  the  less  expeu-sfv^  but  ji|ot  less  valu-  . 
aUe«l«mentorPl|»4pbateorLime.  ^     \  '  00  ^ 

It  is  quite  pr<^able,  from  the  fact  that  the  value  of  this  Guano  depend^iirmpqjtt  ufOn  the 
fldetity  of  its  production,  that  some  to  whom  we  are  unlcnown,  are  deterred  fromJts  use  bjr  ap> 


r(QSbidh  ai 


*     prehension  that  it  will  be  made  inferior.    To  all  huch  we  beg  reFpecirulIy  toaa^hat  the  mal- 
*        ter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  Justify  an  inquiry,  and  we  will  cbcerrullyfQSnidh  any  in^ttirer 
^it^uch  reference  ai  will  be  fatiHfactorjtr  on  this  point.  >' 

'  A  small  pamphlet,  explaining  the  theory  and  priucipleft  upon  wliicli  this  Guano  is  ba.4ed, 
Jlnul  be  mailed  free  to  any  addi-css.  -  z/ 

^  •^*-^^^*^ . 

.     ^  3>TOTIOB   AJN-JD    OA.XJTIOI«T- 

.  Although  the  introduction  of  our  Guano  was  bitterly  opposed  by  Ihe  trade,  Ad  varion* 

^    mtea  (^sorted  to  in  order  to  break  down  our  entjrpri>e,  jpet,  4^e  its  eucce  s  has  become  so 

-     *        grfat,  some  of  our  bitterest  opponents  have  become  our  i»atto<or5,  and  by  their  praises  of  what 

,  If     they  80  laMy  denounced,  show  how  some  men's  opioMrns  afe  contiflled  bj^hat  they  conceive 

to  be  tiMiAterest.    It  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  but  few  of  thia  class.   Yhe>e  imitators  not 

•nlwappropriate  the  name  we  gave  our  Guano,  Likt  v,:{l I  jt^err'-^     r*      ^'       trely  attained, 

ha'^9lhYme<l«ty  to  say,  f)  '*  None  other  genu!  ulv''     Nnt  miXx  m>  the  same  free- 

flosikTeBO^to  our  publication  to  supply  themselv»?ii?Ith  m^flArlti  x^^  :  leir  imitaUons. 

lYow  w#deem  it  important  for  the  protectic  ri  <.»r  ^^^£2^t  ^^^^^  ^^^^^f^'"'  ^'*  eautioa||bem 

'  A|ainst  these  imitations.    First,  because  the  n.iriio  '^BHHkf^  ^^SP^  ^^^  ^^  appned  to 


p  ^  '  *^liS^\t§*    Secondly,  because  the  facility  for  pro  i'lrlfitj  iH^HIlMlti^b  0  Jdi^oqiVring  an  in- 
.  /ipiTutWaliUBation  are  so  great,  that  the  desire  1         '^  '  tt^tt^        ^liijf  atrje-J  a^TT  prices,  will 
eertaltaly  lead  to  that  result.    Such  is  the  dispos  a  buy^HMlv,''  that  they 


often  «nwitl|hi|^Iy  encourage  the  very  frauds  fRtt^j^  tr!<D^lain  of.    A 

eompeiisating  pric^must  be  paid  for  a  reliable  a  '  "T   '  ri,'  J^H^said,  Is  the 

tli^W  trade,  and  so  it  is;  but  in  this  partici  tif^  k  may  be  the 

^■m       9iilfl|M^i*ot^'V»  trade  aud  trader.    Hence,  we  cautiyn  l.hu^e  M^k^jnfu  to  umt  oa»  Guano,  t<9 
^Mdiy  in  IMsHferders  "  Reese's,'^  and  obUin  it  froiil«||'ar  ageiili)  wm0fi^9  that  oar  same  is 

^^'^         JOHN  s.  hJu  %  m. 
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PROSPECTUS  OF  DE  BOW'S  REVIEW. 

O.    S.,   VOL.    XXVI.-NEW    SERIES,   VOL.    I. 

ADAFTED   PRIMARILY   TO   THE   80DTHBRN  AND  WESTERN   STATES   OP  THK   ONION.  INCUTDIVQ 
STATISTICS   OP    FOREIGN   AND   DOMESTIC   INDCSTRr  AND   BNTBBPSISK. 

FCBLlSnED   MOXTULT   in    NEW.ORLEAVS  and    WJkSniSaTON    CJITT. 

Terms,  $5  Per  Anniim,  in  Ad7ano8.    Postage  Two  Cents  aiyumbar,  if  Prepaid  dturteriy. ' 

*' '     T^onii'/jlet^  sets  J  or  any  Numbers  or  Volumes  supplied,  ^ 

^  '  ^, 

—    — r"^-,^ == 

LIST  OF  PAYMENTS  SINCE  APRIL,  18J«. 

__,_ _^  1830— Flash.  UartweU:&:Co.,  $10;  J.  A.  Mimms,  Dr.  S.  N.  VAnzhaa.  W.  P.  AAler, 

Joa*  ^min^oii,  C:inJaU4l  k  Co  ,1.  Forward.    M^rch,  ISJS—P.  P.  Purrj.    July,  1S«>0 — W.  Heodes^a. 
Apf%-lStia^StW.  r*5;o.^a.      ^    * 

Arki^ns(^^-^HnthxtfrimO—n^.  B.  Ross,  $10. 

ff«/5?)r4iwi--r-^t>irch,  18.39— X[tt\is  McL -an,  MttrcantUe  Library.  "  D«comb€r,  1859 — Dupaj,  Vo«Us  Jc. 
Co.,  I#..PrtPV*'Oo.,  If  JO.-    Jaiu«Wjr,  1800— W.  M.  Lent. 
;  <jeff*-^m.— JAfiiiary,  1850 — 0.  R.  But  lor,  J.  Urafrj^a. 

t^LuM/s/artTrJykniwrv,  lS5S-.4^s  N.  Iw,  Rev.  R.  J.  Harp,  $10.  JAnuary,  1830— A.  McOallnm,  J.  T. 
RoiTteloT^gK.  ™\frall,  llenrr  Bittdlev,  $1>;  O.  L.  Fu!*teli©r,  $20;  E.  B.  Oilrer,  $15 ;  B.  R.  Rodsvf, 
L.  jjDui»re,  $\Hj  (Jeul.  M.  Wobb,  Oscar  Chaney,  $10;  Josiah  Cliambera,  $10;  John  R.  WiUiiaw. 


BWnch*r(i,  $10;  C.  F.  gchulizo,  L.  M.  Nutt,  R.  J.  Looney,  $10;  A  L.  Slratwell,  $1^;  Joha  M. 

jatidru^II   Siiriver,  U   B.  Fercuson,  flO;  Dr.  R.  D  Wind«,  A.  A.  Graj,  Dr.  J.  W.  P.  McGimp-er,  J.  L 

Lum,  Dr.JL* Powell: Dr.  C.  J.  Mitchell,  C.  C  Briscoe  $20;  Dr.  L.  Magruder.  Dr.  Q.  P.  FiersoD.  $!'>;  W. 

J^.  Viol(^ew\  Co  ,  Norwood  St  nisbury,  W.  Crawford.  W.  J.  OooOrum,  T.  D.  Conrad,  $15;  N.  O  a&4  Ope- 

ia««S  R|irw,"M;rcaniilH  Reading  Roam.     July,  1S.59— E.  Porcbe,  $10;  J.  Y.  Sanders,  E.  Carltc.  J.  A> 

]  Tr*Tfe,..lj|lin- F.  Mill.-r,  $10;  Dunr^an  F.  Kt'nuer,  $10;  Harvey  Hopkins,  Hon.  AI«x.  Mun' on,  U.  L- Gar^ 

\  UAji,  K'^urd  Panoti.  $i'» ;  Dr.  L  A.  Webb,  $10;  T.  C.  Littell,  $10;  Dr.  J.  P.  Leigh,  $10;  A,  MrNatt. 

<   fu$.  C.  II^Towler,  J.  W.  Te\ade,  $10;  J.  D.  W«^niple.  Judge  H.  Boyce,  $10;  F.  B.  Choppin,  $39;  Emik 

<^  tlertzog:  p.  J.  El.Ur.  $10;  J.  M,  C.  Paxtoa,  $15:  D.  H.  Dyer,  $10;  J.  H.  Floamey,  $10;  Gta.  Jftiiiib 

^(|arrett7f1'>,'  M.  M.  Rhorer,  $10;  J.  R.  Me.vle,  $10;  J.  B.  Kli^npeter,  $10;  L.  CaldveU,$14;  Jaha  A. 

pUird,  $1^  E.  C.  Mire,  $1');  J.  K.  Gauder,  $15 ;  Dr.  John  Tarleton,  $10:  W.  L.  Parham,  $t3u    0«:«r- 

ber,-  18-3— L.  J-  Smitb,  P.  Wartelle.     April,  1839— Hon.  John  Moore.  J  R  Greighton,  L  O.  C^sii^taa. 

Dr.  T.  H  Morri.-*,  $6  23.    Febrnary,  1S3S— A.  Duju-e,  $13.    Februjiry,  1857— R.  B.  Lnmpkio,  $10,    Jmi- 

ary,  1838U-Uon.  J[.  E.  King,  0.  Melojor,  A.  Conwav,  J.  8.  Young,  Dr.  Hoop«r,  $10;  C.  R.  Tva^dr,  $H? 

Jun«,  18)9— Rob<)rt  Taylor,  W.  A.  Stron/,  S.  M.  Hy.ims  $10.     November,  1836— W.  8.  Levis,  12.    May, 

183^— U^  J.  A.  Glass  '$lj.    July,  1835— John  Riv,  $15.    March,  1859 -Dr.  8-  Mershon,  $96^.    Uorwa- 

ber,  lS&^)t.  Daney,  $2').    July,  18)8— C.  R.  Dol(.gn«v,  $10.  "    «^     . 

Missi^ij>p(,r^^,  1800— J.  A.  Stewart,  $10  ;  E.  G.  W<.ol,  $10;  W.  B.  LampU»^  $10.    J4«m»,  1« 
—A.  l^yinau,?^0.     March,  1S60-A.  B.  Montgomery.  Dr.  W.  Wade,  $20.    JoU;  1859— IliH?IH&>aa. 
'^.  R-iddhV.  G^-V.  Gro v^,  $3 ;  Col.  W.  Brooko,  $30;  G^  W.  Henry,  L,  0.  Brl«]««e1^||^  ftiosfta 

.  n.  $15 ;  5. 
,                 ,      .        .                                                                                              .%te^  M.Paxt« 

Jtrfv,  1838-J.  .M.  Jjjjr.     April,  1839— Mignolia  Club.    January,  1859- W.-J|«pin«r,$!«?«|#Sir*'al«a, 
W.  11.  Smith,  R.  O.'Ulward-',  Beiij.  Sykes,  Jr.,  $17  50.    February,  1859— CK  G.  Noland,  $3  8i. 

NeiV'  Vo^/l.— ^nu.iry,  1S60— E.  S.  Powell,  Mercantile  Library,  John  n*l-tey,  J.  H.  Boar©r«,ftR  Mataai 
InsuraucH  Co.  July,  1S39 — J.  Cottnett  Sc  Co.,  Astor  Library.  Chtriei  Stetaon,  New- York  Litntuy.  D^ 
Coppkjtt  ^  Co. J  T.  .\.-Euj(nett,  B.  J.  Howiand,  Keene  Sc  Lockwood,' New-York  Union  Club.  * 

Nurik  Carnhnn. — January,  1800— James  Mill-r,  $15.  *^   C    . 

Ohio — January.'lSOO— Mercantile  Library  Society,  $10.  » 

P<r«n.s^/ro;jja.— Ju!y/18J9 — John  Gregif.  Mercantile  Library  MorrU,  Jone.t  9t  Co.,  Jaco^  Fl<vrl**  $1^ 

South  Carolina. January,  1800- Tbo-i.  G.  Lam  ir,  Mij.  A.  P.  Butler.  J  L.  Yongue,  RobL  AdA3».$Ki   , 

r<xa5.— Jann  \r\\  "kS'.O— i>r.  D.  H^rri^«.  T.  C.  Noil,  E.  G.  Baxter,  Col.  D.  HardemaivJ.  banean,  tK» 
Hon.  Guy  M.  BryaiH  $10 :  i^.  E-  Perry.  $10;  lion.  T.  J.  Water-«,  J.  A.  McNeiL     July,  #5^— A.  F.  Ui^- 
Ron,  $23.     Novenii)er.  li37-7-J^ttj)i^ii^v.    January,  1859 — J.  Lamkin,  $10.    March, "  1*9^— Joshua  P«!r, 
$10.    July,  18611—0.  \\.  lliU,  5pW.    Jal/j  18'.8— S.  M  WiIHain<«,  Andrews  &  Grover,  C.  ^iM(W  R.'HMV 
M.  M.  Pottcn,  P.  C.  f<xki^rJ^r.,  p.  ^J.  AIchi-*on,  L.  Shorwood,  H.  Jenkini.    Janoarv'.  18fj8— J.  Sa«5^ 
Julv,  1839— E.  P.  U^*f.  $40.^    ,       .  -   ■  W     m'  ^ 

Tennessee.— in\s- t-^i^—'hJii-  Mx?tjYell.    January,  1860— Planters'  Bank,  Union  Btekj-fla^k^T  Mfcf- 

phi-*,  n  ink  of  WeH  Tt-n^e^svt,  B^vkcli  Bank  of  Tenne-i.«*ee,  Pollock  B.  Lea,  T.  A.'Nel*>n^ifiAp^  <ySt±: 

Willia.m  Walker,  Falls'it  C.i>l>,  lA'v4  hiving4on,  Dr.  A.  J.  B^rbee.  *  ■>*"  -   '-W'     - 

r»Vi''|f|•»a.—Janua^v^««^-^V^^vJ^a.^^L  J.  H.  Clarke.  "•11"*    '^ 

Soulhrm  S.'afes— PlL.  J'mtelier, E,  B»  Oliver,  C  H.  Blancliard, F.  B. Choppin,  A.'^WTGfay,  E^. Mir* 

W.  J.  Bruner*«.S.  HicWs,C.  R.l)elogu.if.  '        -v  ^ '     "^ 

AdiYrtixem^ti^^yiit^hMii  OrilTeu  A,  Co.y$'^  25;  James  M.  Eanoy,  $8;  W.  C.  Mjnfphf^>t^L  ' ^ 

Obdyke,  $10;  F.AcfluW.  $U;  L.  ?:erU»u3,  SlQ^  Ladd,  Webster  &  Co,  $10;  N.  0.  Bf  ll^MipiV 
Bound  ro/(/<;i/«.— Rwlguly^BUii-  ^V  C^.,  §^10. 


The  undersifrned  haMt4|irfted  Ufctho  practice  of  his  profession,  at  New-Oriea^'  ^^"  *  !     '  ** 
Uusinfiss  at  Wasliln^'ioti  ia  the  Sufreyiie  Court.  Court  of  Claims,  or  In  any  of^li e'War^ay^fj 
raents  of  the  GoverflS^ll|— ijftw  /.  Pension  and  Patent  Offices— will  be  attended  Ij^l^lfejB       "*" 
Buiinesa  for  Ne%0U«;iAU4.'^vilI  t(Ud<*Tro  the  ittention  of  himself  in  person.  4£^^     '       •  • 

"  V*"    *      *^      ^*  ''  J.  D.  B.  DB  iKf .  50lfta«;i^«t«t' 

♦  -  uiyiu^eu  uv  ^     .^f       ♦    -'^    * 
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TO   COTTON    PLANTERS. 


We  would  introdncc  to  yoar  notice  the 

LOUISIANA  CYLINDER  GIN,  FOR  SHORT  STAPLE  COHON. 

A  macbiue  which  has  been  lone  soaght  for,  Thifl  OIn  has  a  Roller  of  a  pecalUur  conatrac- 
tion,  filled  witb  teeth  composed  of  '*  Angular  Steel  Wire,"  and  placed  in  the  Roller  taa- 
gentially  to  ita  axis,  bo  that  they  always  present  needle  points  with  broad  backn.  and  are 
80  close  together  that  nothing  bat  Cotton  can  be  secret ea  l^etween  them,  leaving  the  Seeds 
and  Trash  upon  the  sorface,  and  the  Sand  and  Dirt,  instead  of  dulling  the  teeth  in  the 
Boiler,  sharpens  them.  In  connection  with  this  Roller  is  a  "  StationaTy  Serrated  Stn^ht- 
edge,"  whicn  acts  in  concert  with  it  (in  effect),  the  same  as  the  Revolving  Rollera  do  upon 
the  "Sea  Island  Cotton."  combing  it  under  the  Straight-edge,  and  thereby  STRAIGHT- 
EKING  THE  FIBRE,  preventing  altogether  the  Napping  of  the  Cotton,  and  in  yo 
MANNER  shortening  the  Staple.  The  Cotton  is  taken  ftom  the  Roller  wiUi  the  Brash,  md 
thrown  into  the  Lint  Room  in  the  usual  way.  The  machine  Is  simple  in  its  constractkm. 
having  but  two  motions,  the  "  Roller"  and  the  **  Brush,"  and  is  not  so  liable  to  get  oat  of 
order,  nor  to  take  fire,  as  the  Saw  Gin,  and  occupies  much  leas  space,  and  requires  less 
power  than  a  Saw  Gin  of  the  same  capacity.  A  Gin  of  the  capacity  of  500  pounds  of  Lint 
m  two  hours,  occupies  a  space  of  five  and  a  half  by  three  feet,  and  can  be  driven  with 
three-mule  power,  easily.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  Gin,  is,  that  it  takes  the  Cotloo 
from  the  surface  of  the  Koll,  and  presents  it  to  the  Brush  in  a  thin  sheet,  as  it  pa^es  be- 
yond the  Straight-edge,  enabling  the  Brnr^h  to  mote  the  Cotton  in  a  superior  manner, 
whilst  the  Roll  in  front  of  the  Straight  e^Ve  w  carrie<l  upon  the  top  of  it  dividing  the  two 
at  that  point,  and  following  a  Curved  Iron  or  Shell,  is  retunicd  again  to  tlie Cylinder,  form- 
ing a  Roll  of  about  eight  inches  diameter ;  the  Seed:<,  Rolls  and  Trash,  being  retained 
in  the  Breast  by  an  adjustable  front  board,  and  discharged  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  the 
same  as  the  Saw  Gm.  The  Curved  Iron  or  Shell  is  capable  of  being  a(]|justed  so  as  to 
press  the  Roll  as  hard  upon  the  Ginning  Roller  as  may  be  desired.  Anything  can  be 
placed  in  the  Breast  of  this  Gin,  »ich  as  Sticks,  Trash,  Bolls,  ^c,  as  the  Roller  recelveis 
and  takes  forward  nothing  but  the  Lint  and  rejects  all  extraneous  matter.  This  is  a 
novel  feature  hi  the  Gin,  and  peculiarly  adapts  it  to  the  wanti  of  large  planters  who  are 
short-handed,  and  gather  their  Cotton  trashy,  as  it  increases  the  value  of  the  Cotton  from 
1  to  1|  cents  per  pound  more  than  that  ginned  upon  any  other  machine. 

There  Is  a  Roller  Gin  that  has  been  m  the  Market  for  several  years  but  Uie  Lonisiana 
Gin  ig  on  an  enUre  different  principle,  and  there  being  no  agents  for  this  Gin,  apply  direct  to 

ALPKBD  VSnS  Sl  SOSf, 

BRIDE8BURQ,  PA., 
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ART.  I.-THE  VALLEYS  OF  TffiGmA-THE  BAPPAHANNOCK. 

The  town  now  called  Tappahannook  was  first,  called  Hobbes' 
Hole,  or  Hobbes  his  Hole,  afterward  New-Plymouth,  and  finally 
Tappabannock.  The  first  attempt  to  establish  it  was  by  an 
act  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  in  1680,  which  recites  :  **  This 
present  General  Assembly  having  taken  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration the  great  necessity,  usefulness,  and  advantages  of 
cohabitation,  in  this  his  majesty's  country  of  Virginia,  and 
observing  and  foreseeing  the  great  extremities  his  majesty's 
subjects  here  must  necessarily  fall  under,  by  the  present  and 
continued  lowness  of  the  price  of  tobacco,  the  only  commodity 
and  manufacture  of  this  country,"  &;c.,  &c. 

The  act  proceeds  to  establish  towns  (on  paper)  at  various 
navigable  points  in  Eastern  Virginia.  None  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock higher  up  than  Tappabannock,  while  the  same  act  es- 
tablishes one  at  the  mouth  of  Aquia  creek,  on  the  Potomac, 
which  is  a  hundred  miles  above,  and  farther  into  the 
interior  than  Tappabannock.  Several  other  attempts  were 
made  to  build  a  town,  by  law,  at  this  point,  but  all  seem  to 
have  failed  till  the  act  of  1744.  The  coupty-seat  of  Essex 
had  been,  in  the  meantime,  located  here.  The  town  of 
Urbanna,  situated  on  the  river  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth, 
was  also  established  by  the  act  of  16§0,  on  the  land  of  Ralph 
Wormley. 

•  The  distance  by  the  river  from  Tappabannock  to  the  Chesa- 
peake bay  is  about  sixty  miles ;  the  width  of  the  river  from 
two  to  more  than  three  miles.  Throughout  its  course  it  con- 
tains numerous  and  extensive  oyster  banks,  from  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  bushels  of  what  are  called  *'  rock" 
oysters,  are  annually  taken,  and  planted  in  the  adjoining 
coves,  creeks,  and  inlets.  In  a  year  or  two  they  become 
large  and  fat  oysters,  and  sell  where  caught  for  fifty  cents  a 
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bushel.  The  cultivation  of  oysters  is  as  common,  and  a  more 
profitable  pursuit,  in  a  large  portion  of  Eastern  Virginia,  than 
that  of  wheat,  corn,  or  tobacco.  Baltimore  obtains  her  supply 
chiefly  from  the  oyster  "/wTirfww"  of  Virginia,  and  her  oyster 
trade  is  larger,  and  much  more  lucrative,  than  her  trade  in 
wheat  and  corn  combined.  New- York,  Philadelphia,  New« 
Haven,  and  Boston,  also  procure  large  supplies  of  oysters  from 
the  waters  of  Virginia.  They  are  wholly  inexhaustible.  In 
catching  them  they  are  culled,  and  the  smaller  ones  thrown 
overboard,  which  soon  renew  the  beds  or  banks.  A  few  years 
since,  we  saw  hundreds  of  boats  gathering  oysters,  in  Hampton 
Roads,  to  plant  elsewhere ;  and  several  boats  engaged  in  the 
same  way,  in  Elizabeth  river,  within  a  mile  of  Norfolk.  This 
has  been  going  on  there  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  the 
amount  of  oysters  is  undiminished. 

Mr.  Wise  does  not  overrate  the  immense  value  of  this  State 
property,  when  railroads  from  the  Ohio  form  deltas  on  our 
eastern  coast,  and  strike  the  oyster  and  fish  district  at  various 
points.  We  might,  almost,  dispense  with  taxation,  other  than 
fishing  and  oystering  licenses.  The  fisheries  of  Massachusetts 
produce  the  annual  sum  of  six  millions.  Those  of  Virginia 
are  ten  times  as  valuable.  A  million  of  herrings  are  sometimes 
caught  on  the  Potomac  at  a  single  haul — worth,  at  present 
prices,  seven  thousand  dollars.  Herrings,  shad,  sturgeon,  rock, 
sheep's  head,  drum,  black  fiish,  croker,  perch,  alewives,  jump- 
ing mullet,  soft  crabs,  and  hundreds  of  other  varieties  of  fiish, 
are  found  in  the  Rappahannock,  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  in 
its  hundreds  of  Virginia  tributaries. 

They  only  need  a  market  to  make  them  more  valuable  than 
the  whole  agriculture  of  the  State.  The  Covington  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  when  completed,  will  furnish  unbounded  markets. 
The  honor  and  .the  interest  of  Virginia  alike  demand  its 
speedy  completion.  The  costive,  hide-bound,  croaking  old 
fogies  of  Eastern  Virgipia,  who  used  to  oppose  all  schemes  of 
State  improvement,  have  either  died  out  or  become  ashamed 
of  their  "  let-alone"  politico-economical  doctrines.  The  "  do- 
nothing"  doctrines  of  political  economy  have  gone  out  of^ 
fashion.  Charleston,  once  the  focus  of  that  old  school,  has 
become  the  active  head  and  centre  of  the  new  school,  which  ad- 
vocates State  protection  to  State  works  of  improvement 
Political  economy,  which  teaches  that  government  should  do 
nothing,  and  individuals  everything,  has,  heretofore,  been  the 
curse  of  the  South. 

The  lands  on  either  side  the  river,  below  Tappahannook, 
Are  generally  level.      This  region,  including  the  lower  parts  of 
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King  and  Queen,  and  King  William,  abounds  with  the  richest 
marl.  It  has  been  used  to  great  advantage  on  the  lands. 
The  lower- tide  water  section  of  Virginia,  under  a  system  of 
improved  farming,  is  as  fertile  and  more  productive  now  than 
it  was  two  centuries  ago.  Eastern  Virginians  are  improving 
their  lands  about  as  fast  as  the  people  of  the  north  and  north- 
west are  exhausting  theirs.  The  farmers  of  this  section  are 
wealthy,  and  the  most  enlightened  agricultural  class  in  the 
world.  In  Europe  the  landowners  are  equally  enlightened, 
but  they  are  not  the  farmers.  In  the  North,  high  civilization 
avoids  the  country,  and  crowds  into  the  large  cities.  The 
slaveholding  fiu-mers  of  the  entire  South  much  resemble  those 
of  Eastern  Virginia.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  tibuth 
keep  the  world  in  awe,  and  command  the  respect  of  sovereigns 
while  they  feed  and  clothe  their  subjects. 

The  principal  creeks  emptying  into  the  river,  below  Tappa- 
hannock,  are  Parritt's,  G-rain's,  Lockly,  Urbanna,  Mill,  and 
Sturgeon  creek,  on  the  south  side  ;  and  Cat  Point,  Famham, 
Totuskey,  Maratico,  Curritoman,  Carter's,  and  Deep  creek,  on 
the  north  side.  All  these  creeks  are  famous  for  the  abundance 
of  their  6sh,  oysters,  crabs,  turtle,  and  wild  fowl.  The  lands 
adjoining  them  and  all  along  the  river  are  fertile  and  product- 
ive, and  owned  by  a  highly  intelligent  and  moral  population. 
Just  below  the  mouth  of  Rappahannock,  extending  from  tlie 
Piankitank  to  the  York  river,  are  the  counties  of  Gloucester 
and  Mathews. 

This  peninsula  is  indented  by  Mobjack  or  Mockjack  bay 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Severn,  Ware,  East,  and  North  rivers, 
or  rather  bays.  Here  again  we  find  rich  level  lands,  and  illimit* 
able  supplies  offish  and  oysters.  At  low  tide  the  negro  children 
pick  up  the  exposed  oysters  to  feed  their  pigs  and  fowls  with, 
and  crabs,  soft  and  hard,  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  little  valued 
for  food.  Very  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers, 
the  old  aristocracy  of  Virginia,  still  reside  in  these  counties, 
and  are  distinguished  for  refinement  and  hospitality.  They 
are,  besides,  excellent  farmers,  and  are  fast  improving  their 
lands. 

Clover  and  peas,  lime,  guano,  and  plaster,  are,  as  well  as 
marl,  much  used  as  improvers  of  the  soil  in  Eastern  Virginia. 
But  what  avail  mere  agricultural  wealth  and  improvement, 
while  our  "  do-nothing"  philosophy  and  practice  enable  others 
to  reap  Ihe  fruits  of  our  labors  ?  Baltimore  sends  her  steamers, 
and  New- York  and  New-England  their  vessels,  to  carry  off  our 
grain  in  exchange  for  necessaries  and  luxuries  which  we 
shoukl  have  made  at  home.  The  constant  draught  on  our  lands 
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by  consumption  abroad  of  the  crops  which  should  be  returned 
to  them  as  manure,  would  long  since  have  impoverished 
any  couniary  not  underlaid  with  marl,  as  all  tide- water  Virginia 
is.  But  the  draught,  in  our  minds,  is  still  more  pernicious. 
Until  lately  mechanical  and  manufacturing  skill  (which  are 
wealth  of  themselves,  as  well  as  producers  of  wealth)  were 
almost  unknown  in  Virginia.  Education,  too,  drooped,  and 
we  were  equally  dependent  on  New-England  for  teachers  and 
preachers,  pig-yokes,  wheat- rakes,  and  horse-collars.  "  Let  it 
alone,"  said  the  old  fogies,  *'  demand  will  regulate  supply 
and  bring  all  right."  Thirty  years  ago  ship-timber,  white- 
oak,  cedar,  and  locust,  abounded  in  Eastern  Virginia.  The 
Yankees  sent  men  to  cut  it,  carried  it  to  New-England,  and 
there  built  the  very  vessels  which  carry  off  all  our  grain  and 
some  of  our  negroes.  Finally,  State  legislation  might  have 
made  us  a  ship-building  and  ship-owning  people.  Now,  our 
"  let-alone,"  '*  do-nothing"  policy  will  prevent  us  from  becoming 
builders  or  owners  of  vessels,  until  our  railroads  intersect 
tide-water,  and  furnish  timber  from  the  far  interior.  Ship- 
buildins^,  and  all  other  mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursnite, 
are  more  profitable  than  farming,  because  they  require  more 
skill,  and  skill  commands  better  wages  than  common  labor. 
The  undertakers  of  new  projects  and  pursuits  must  have  pro- 
tection at  first,  for  "  nihil  simui  inventum  est  ac  perfectumy 
Losses  will  be  incurred  at  first,  unless  legislative  protection  or 
bounties  prevent  it.  A  federal  protective  tariff  will  only  make 
things  worse.  Pennsylvania  has  much  more  skill  and  capital 
engaged  in  iron  manufacture  than  Virginia ;  she  can  undersell 
us.  A  protective  tariff  will  only  force  Virginia  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  Pennsylvania  iron  than  she  would  have  to  pay,  in 
the  absence  of  such  tariff,  for  English  iron.  Virginia  must 
charge  a  heavy  license  for  the  sale  of  Pennsylvania  iron,  or 
pay  bounties  on  our  own  manufactures.  The  former  course  is 
the  better.  State  protection  is  in  full  practice  at  the  South. 
It  will  soon  be  avowed  as  theoretically  true,  and  take  tiie  plaoe, 
even  in  our  colleges,  of  the  political  economy  of  Smith  and 
Jay,  which,  in  effect,  teaches  that  "anybody  (ne-groes 
incladed)  should  do  pretty  much  as  anybody  pleases."  Many 
look  forward  in  triumph  to  the  day,  when,  our  railroads  com- 
pleted to  the  West,  and  lines  of  direct  trade  with  Europe 
established,  we  can  send  abroad  all  our  crops  and  raw  material, 
and  bring  back  manufactured  articles — to  the  day  when  we 
shall  all  become  field  hands,  miners,  and  fishermen. 

Without  State  protection  we   are  in  a  fair  way  to  attain 
this  disastrous  result.     Centralization,  aided  by  modera  im- 
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provements  in  loooniotion  and  intercommunioation,  is  at  work 
building  up  mighty  avenues  of  trade,  wealth,  and  enlighten- 
ment, in  a  few  European  and  Northern  cities,  and  impover- 
ishing  the  lands,  the  purses,  and  the  intellects  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Trade,  aided  by  fashion,  conquers  faster  than 
arms.  Under  our  present,  or  rather  our  late  system,  we  were 
becoming  daily  more  tributary  to  the  great  European  and 
Northern  cities,  for  our  manufactures,  our  fashions,  and  our 
thoughts.  A  great  Southern  University,  such  as  that  proposed 
in  Tennessee,  can  only  effectually  stem  the  current  of  our 
downward  course,  give  us  a  Southern  Thought,  a  Southern 
Philosophy,  and  teach  us  to  respect  ourselves,  and  cease  to  be 
the  copyists  and  imitators  of  our  enemies.  A  protective,  ex- 
clusive, prohibitory  policy  is  needed  by  the  South — but  she 
must  protect  herself.  The  majority  in  Congress  would  pro- 
tect her  for  their  own  eating.  Let  u^  encourage  Southern  trade, 
discourage  Northern  ;  for  trade  is  a  war  of  the  wits,  in  which 
the  more  skilful  and  cunning  always  come  off  victorious. 
We  need  the  products  of  the  South,  but  are  better  off  without 
those  of  the  North.  We  shall  manufacture  for  the  far  South, 
exchange  the  products  of  our  skill  for  the  coarser  and  cheaper 
products  of  their  common  labor,  and  become  more  enlightened 
and  wealthy  by  the  exchange. 

You  observe,  Mr.  Editor,  that  we  only  indulge  in  philo- 
sophical disquisition  when  it  is  inspired  by  the  genius  loci 
which  we  are  describing.  We  now  return  to  the  thread  of  our 
discourse.  The  county  of  Essex  lies  in  a  narrow  string  along 
the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  is  about  sixty  miles 
long  and  ten  in  width.  It  is  part  of  the  old  (but  now  obso- 
lete) county  of  Rappahannock,  which  lay  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  and  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  by 
twenty  in  breadth. 

It  was  settled  chiefly  by  gentlemen  from  Middlesex,  Glou- 
cester, and  Mathews,  and  from  the  James  river  counties,  to- 
gether with  the  servants  imported  by  them  from  England. 
Besides  this,  there  was  an  early  infusion  of  Huguenot  settlers, 
who  gave  a  very  moral  and  religious  tone  to  society,  which  is 
still  observable.  Essex  grand  juries  used  to  present  the  mi- 
nutest offences,  and  preserved  excellent  order  in  society.  The 
citizens  of  the  county  were  much  horrified  at  the  old  system 
of  treating,  by  the  candidates,  and  often,  on  election  day, 
threw  their  votes  for  some  one  who  was  not  a  candidate,  and 
elected  him  triumphantly.  Among  others  so  elected,  we  have 
understood,  was  James  Hunter,  deceased,  father  of  our  sena- 
tor.    He  was  an  unambitious  man,  of  fine  abilities,  and  much 
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beloved  and  respected.  The  treating  sjBtem  disappeared  with 
freehold  soffirage.  It  was  a  mere  act  of  hospitality  and  eourteey 
to  knock  ont  the  head  of  a  whiskey  barrel,  and  invite  freehold- 
ers  to  the  fountain ;  bat  it  looked  like  bribery  to  offer  drink 
to  the  poor.  They  would  resent  it  as  an  insolt,  and  hence 
treating  is  entirely  out  of  vogue,  since  universal  suffi-aga 
came  in.  Virginians  are  all  proud,  and  the  poorer  they  get 
the  prouder  th^y  become.  Money  avails  nothing  in  elections, 
but  caucus  is  king,  and  it  is  a  point  of  honor  to  vote  for  its 
nominees.  We  shall,  we  fear,  never  have  another  improvised 
Essex  election. 

Many  Scotch  merchants  settled  along  the  river  in  Ess^c — 
among  them  the  father  of  the  distinguished  editor,  patriot, 
and  Virginia  gentleman,  the  late  Thomas  Ritchie.  He  was 
born  and  reared  at  Tappahannock,  the  residence  of  his  father. 
For  many  years  he  exerci^pd  a  greater  influence  over  political 
opinion  than  any  man  in  the  nation.  He  was  honest,  zealous, 
and  enthusiastic,  yet  exceedingly  prudent  and  adroit.  His 
political  doctrines,  like  Mr.  Jefferson's,  were  slightly  impreg- 
nated with  the  loose  dogmas  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
school.  Such  doctrines  suited  his  time,  when  federalists  were 
trying  to  engraft  too  much  of  the  monarchical  policy  on  the 
administration  of  our  government,  state  and  federal.  But 
those  French  doctrines,  confined  within  wise,  prudent,  and 
practical  limits,  by  him  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  have  been  pushed 
to  their  ultimate  consequences  by  the  socialists,  agrarians,  and 
black  republicans  of  the  North,  and  the  democrats  of  our  day 
have  been  obliged  to  pull  down  their  old  flag,  "  The  world  is 
too  much  governed,"  and  to  run  up  the  new  one,  "  The  world 
is  too  little  governed."  Had  those  statesmen  lived  in  our  day 
they  would  still  have  been  found  with  the  democracy. 

We  have  often  wondered  whence  came  the  Christian  name 
Muscoe,  which  is  very  common  in  Essex,  and  the  counties 
around  it.  We  find  a  "  Salvator  Muscoe"  among  the  justices 
of  Essex  in  1720,  and  have  no  doubt  he  left  only  daughters, 
who  intermarried  in  various  families,  that  have  adopted 
Muscoe  as  a  Christian  name.  Such  has  been  the  case  with 
the  name  Champe.  A  wealthy  Col.  Champe,  who  lived  on 
the  Rappahannock,  in  King  George  county,  just  before  the 
Revolution,  left  only  one  son,  who  died  childless,  and  many 
beautiful  daughters.  One  of  them  married  a  Willis,  another 
Austin  Brockenbrough,  the  celebrated  tory ;  another,  Judge 
Fleming  ;  another,  Samuel  Washington,  a  broflier  of  General 
Washington  ;  another,  a  Carter ;  and  another,  a  Taliaferro.  The 
Christian  name  Champe,  is  now  very  common  among  those 
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families  and  their  descendaats.  Col.  Champe  built  Lamb's 
Creek  Church,  in  King  Q-eorge  county,  and  gare  it  to  the 
parish.  ' 

Bishop  Meade  mentions  a  duel,  fought  in  the  front  yard  of 
Yauter's  Church,  in  Essex,  by  the  late  G^en.  Bankhead,  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  a  Mr.  Buckner.  The  general  was 
born  and  reared  in  the  village  of  Port  Royal,  and  much  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all  lus  neighbors  and  acquaintances. 
He  was  the  uncle  of  those  excellent  officers,  Capt.  George 
Magruder,  of  the  navy,  and  Col.  Jno.  Magruder,  of  the  army, 
both  natives  of  Port  Royal.  The  county  of  Caroline  present- 
ed swords  to  the  colonel  and  his  uncle,  Greneral  Bankhead, 
for  distinguished  services  in  the  Mexican  war.  Our  friend  and 
schoolmate,  Capt  Robert  Gr.  Robb,  of  the  navy,  is  also  a  na- 
tive of  Port  Royal.  Our  little  village  has  furnished  its  full 
quota  of  excellent  officers  for  the  ^rmy  and  navy. 

The  Mr.  Buckner,  spoken  of  by  Bishop  Meade,  was  the  late 
Major  Collin  Buckner,  of  the  United  States  army  also,  then  of 
Port  Royal,  but  who  subsequently  removed  to  Western  Vir- 
ginia;  His  brother,  Richard  Buckner,  Esq.,  still  lives  in  this 
vicinity,  enjoying  full  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  though  con- 
siderably over  eighty.  His  son,  "Wm.  A.  Buckner,  Esq.,  was 
for  several  years,  and  until  he  declined  re-election,  the  delegate 
to  the  legislature  from  Caroline.  The  Buckners  are  a  very 
numerous  and  old  family.  Several  of  them  have  filled,  with 
distinction,  high  offices  in  the  Western  States.  Although 
among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Caroline,  the  family  seems  to 
have  originally  settled  in  Grloucester.  .  Indeed,  most  of  the  first 
settlers  hereabouts  seem  to  have  come  from  thatcounty.  The 
Taliaferros,  who  were  the  first  owners  of  the  land  adjoining 
Port  Royal,  now  owned  by  Philip  and  John  Lightfoot,  Esqs., 
were  from  that  county,  and  also  the  Catletts,  who  are  numer- 
ous in  Port  Royal.  The  first  five  vestrymen  on  a  list  of  the 
vestry  of  Petsworth  Parish,  Gloucester  county,  are  "  John 
Buckner,  Robert  Lee,  Thomas  Royston,  Philip  Lightfoot,  and 
William  Thornton."  This  was  in  1667.  Branches  of  all 
these  families,  except  the  Lees,  now  reside  in  and  about  Port 
Royal.  At  that  day  there  was  but  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
none  but  men  of  substance  and  respectability  were  made  ves- 
trymen. Bishop  Meade  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to 
state  history,  in  exhuming  those  old  vestry  books.  Then  tht 
Church  was  a  political  institution,  and  enforced  order  and 
morality,  by  adding  penal  inflictions  to  moral  and  religious 
suasion.  Moral  suasion  is  one  of  the  veriest  humbugs  of  the 
day.     It  is  worthless  without  something  like  the  Roman  lictor 
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and  his  fasces  behind  it,  to  enforce  its  admonitions.  "  /  lictor 
liga  earn  /"  is  'your  true  moral  suasion.  Idle  people,  who 
make  "  well  doing"  a  business  and  profession,  are  the  curse  of 
our  day.  They  have  abolished  whipping  in  Ihe  army  and 
navy,  and  rendered  both  inefficient ;  abolished  or  brought  into 
disrepute  capital  punishment,  and  thereby  encouraged  and 
multiplied  crime ;  set  free  the  negroes  to  starve  the  whites ;  and, 
if  not  arrested,  would,  like  Don  Quixote,  turn  out  the  convicts 
to  prey  upon  honest  people.  They  are  quite  too  good.  We 
think,  with  Carlyle,  that  a  good  hearty  hatred  of  the  idie,  the 
vicious,  and  the  criminal,  and  a  desire  and  readiness  to  punish 
them,  are  incumbent  moral  duties.  We  begin  to  think  it  will 
hardly  be  necessary  for  us  to  write  our  promised  system  of 
new  philosophy  or  moral  pathology.  Popular  opinions,  on  all 
moral  subjects,  are  wrong ;  the  very  reverse  and  opposite  of 
right.  Go  counter  to  them  all,  and  stick  to  the  Bible,  which 
teaches  no  lax,  loose,  "  let  alone"  philosophy,  and  we  shall  al- 
ways be  right.  The  natural  and  God-ordained  relations  of 
men  having  been  subverted,  and  "  cut  sheer  asunder,"  by  the 
emancipation  of  European  serfs,  it  became  necessary  to  itavent 
a  new,  unnatural,  and  wicked-  philosophy,  to  explain,  justify, 
and  enforce,  the  new,  unnatural,  and  profane  relations,  which 
had  arisen  in  their  place.  Hence,  political  economy — ^the 
only  moral,  social,  economic,  and  political  philosophy  of  our 
day.  And  hence,  political  economists  are  generally  infidels, 
for  they  find  no  warrant  for  their  selfish  doctrines  in  the  Bible. 
We  have  borrowed  it,  like  all  the  rest  of  our  fashions,  from 
Europe — ^although  it  is  diametrically  at  war  with  ottr  social 
institutions,  and  owes  its  birth  to  the  selfish,  wicked  over- 
throw of  similar  institutions  in  Europe.  We  trust  the  South- 
ern University  will  attend  to  this  all-important  subject. 
Slavery  cannot  be  justified  until  political  economy  gets  Uie 
^^  coup  de  graceJ^  By-the-by,  a  professorship  of  Sooiolc^y 
will  be  indispensable  at  this  university.  While  most  of  the 
civilized  world  is  assailing  our  social  organism,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  its  defence  and  justification  should  be  made  a 
distinct  part  of  liberal  education.  Without  such  a  chair,  it 
will  possess  no  distinctive  character ;  it  will  be  Southern  only 
in  name  and  locality.  We  like  the  name  and  the  locality,  but 
they  are  but  the  inanimate  body,  into  which  we  propose  to 
breathe  a  living  soul. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Essex,  lies  the  long 
and  narrow  county  of  Richmond.  The  most  interesting  fea- 
ture in  the  early  history  of  this  county,  is  connected  with  the 
tribe   of  Rappahannock  or  Tappahannook   Indians  (for  the 
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names  seem  to  have  been  used  indifferently).  In  1651.  Moore 
Fanntleroy,  who  lived  in  Richmond  or  Lancaster,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  purchased 
of  the  king  of  these  Indians  quite  a  territory  of  land,  extend- 
ing across  from  the  Rappahannock  to  the  Potomaa  The  deed 
is  vinritten,  attested,  and  executed,  with  great  formality,  and 
provides  in  the  Habendum  that  Fauntleroy,  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  shall  hold  it  "  whilst  the  sun  and  moon  endureth," 
with  the  right  to  "  punish,  correct,  beat,  or  kill,"  any  Indians 
who  intrude  on  or  molest  him  or  them.  The  deed  was  regu- 
larly recorded  in  the  clerk's  ofRce  of  the  General  Court.  We 
found  a  certified  copy  of  it  among  the  papers  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
hugh's  grandfather,  Austin  Brockenbrough,  who  (descended 
from  Moore  Fauntleroy)  owned  lands  included  in  the  grant. 
The  deed  will  be  found,  by  the  curious,  in  the  appendix  to 
Bishop  Meade's  "Old  Churches,  &c.,-of  Virginia." 

The  House  of  Burgesses  took  the  matter  in  high  dudgeon ; 
instituted  several  proceedings  against  Fauntleroy  ;  and,  finally, 
without  a  shadow  of  right  or  justice,  stripped  him  of  all  the 
land  except  about  five  hundred  acres,  expelled  him  from  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  and  disqualified  him  from  holding  any 
office,  civil  or  military.      In  the  eyes  of  common  sense  and 
common  justice  Fauntleroy's   title  was  better  than  any  the 
pope.  King  James,  Lord  Culpepper,  or  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
could  convey.     It  is  obvious,  from  the  initiatory  proceedings, 
that  the  House  of  Burgesses  recognized  the  right  of  the  Indians 
to  convey,  but  disputed  and  denied  the  execution  of  the  deed 
and  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  consideration.      After  the 
deed  was  produced  they  required  Fauntleroy  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional consideration.  This  being  paid,  they  found  new  cause  of 
quarrel,  and  stripped  him  of  his  land  and  office.     These  final 
iniquitous  proceedings  occurred  about  the  time  of  similar  equal- 
ly iniquitous  proceedings  against  Colonel  George  Mason,  John 
Lord,  Q-erard  Fowke,  and   Captain  Giles  Brent.     They  will 
be  found  in  the  2d  volume,  Heriing's  Statutes  at  Large.     As 
we   remarked,  in  our  essay  on  the  Brents,  it  was  the  then 
undue  partiality  to  the  Indians  that  incited  them  to  commit 
many  depredations  and  murders,  and  occasioned  and  justified 
the  expedition  of  Bacon,  that  well  nigh  exterminated  them. 
We  have  found  an  act  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  passed  soon 
after  Bacon's  rebellion,  that  fully  establishes  the  ground  we 
have  heretofore  taken,  that  "Bacon's  original  filibustering 
expedition  against  the  Indians  was  a  meritorious  act,  that  his 
subsequent  conduct  in  besieging  James  City  and  usurping  the 
government,  was  treason  and  servile  rebellion,  and  Bacon,  a 
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mere  Spartaoos,  leading  on  for  spoil  and  plunder  an  insarreo- 
tionary,  servile  rabble ;  and  tiiat  Mason,  Lord,  Fowke,  and 
Brent,  were  brave,  watchful,  and  energetic  patriots  and  gen- 
tlemen." Bacon,  like  Macbeth,  had  amiable  relentings  ;  and, 
at  one  time,  quit  the  command  of  his  rabble  rout,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  regular  authorities.  But  he  was  weak, 
vain,  ambitious,  and  infirm  of  purpose,  and  lost  his  character, 
his  self-respect,  and  his  life,  by  kindling  up  anew  the  servile  re- 
bellion which,  at' one  time,  he  had  arrested.  The  names  of  the 
leaders,  who  were  afterward  capitally  punished,  include  few 
or  no  men  of  note,  and  show  that  the  infusion  of  respectability 
was  less  among  them  than  among  the  followers  of  Catiline. 
Besides,  their  character  is  fully  portrayed  in  the  measures  <rf  a 
House  of  Burgesses,  afterward  improvised  by  Bacon.  In  a 
proposed  expedition  against  the  Indians,  it  is  provided  that 
servants  shall  be  enlisted,  their  masters  ^'  to  have  the  pay  and 
the  servants  the  plunder,^^  but  that  if  Bacon  can  buy  enough 
volunteers  to  follow  him,  then  all  regular  enlistments  are  to  be 
dispensed  widi.  The  act  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  passed 
after  the  rebellion,  is  highly  complimentary  to  the  whole 
Northern  Neck  as  well  as  to  Giles  Brent,  for  it  shows  that  the 
people  of  this  section  joined  the  expedition  against  the  Indians, 
but  laid  down  their  arms  and  returned  to  their  allegiance, 
when  filibustering,  with  rebellious  and  treasonable  intent, 
marched  against  its  country.  Nay,  more,  that  the  Northern 
Neck  afterward  rose  in  a  mass  to  put  down  Bacon  and  his 
servile  crew. 

The  Brent  papers  do  not  half  justice  to  Giles  Brent  We 
are  trying  to  exhume  this  hero  of  the  dark  ages  of  Virginia. 
Since  the  Reformation,  History  has  been  little  but  the  eu- 
logy of  crime  and  treason,  the  libel  on  virtue  and  patriotism, 
and  the  vilification  of  the  conservative,  the  good,  and  the 
great.  Burke,  the  Virginia  historian  in  the  small  way,  ii 
almost  as  great  an  adept  and  expert  at  perverting  and  reversing 
the  truth  of  history,  as  the  shallow,  euphonious,  and  plausible 
Macaulay,  or  the  strong,  original,  eccentric,  and  outrageous 
Carlyle.  Washington,  good,  great,  and  conservative  as  he 
was,  did  not  escape  the  assaults  of  this  new  school  of  history ; 
but  he  has  survived  them,  as  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  survive 
the  over-anxious  solicitude  and  fostering  care  of  Mr.  Everett, 
the  ladies,  and  the  Ledger ,  who,  to  borrow  a  figure  from 
Parson  Weems,  are  assiduously  engaged  ^'  in  hanging  farthing 
candles  round  the  sun."  The  act,  or  rather  the  acts,  to 
which  we  refer,  were  passed,  session  of  1676-'77,  and  are  as 
follows : 
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"  It  IB  ordered  ihat  the  proTisions,  arms,  Ammunition,  horses,  horse  fhmitnre 
and  necessaries  for  the  Indian  "War,  raised  and  sent  forth  by  each  respectiyo 
county,  by  virtue  of  the  acts  of  Assembly,  made  in  Jime  last,  for  the  firwt  two 
mmttfuy  be  borne  and  paid  by  each  respectiye  county,  and  also  those  northtni 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Gyles  Brent,  who  did  only  serve  against  the 
Indians  and  did  return  to  their  due  allegiance  and  obedience  when  Col.  Brent  did  lay 
(hum  kis  armsy  and  had  promise  from  northern  gentlemen  and  magistrates  for 
their  pay)  be  paid  by  their  reitpeotiye  counties." — 2d  Heningy  408. 

Again,  at  same  session,  page  416,  provision  is  made  to  pay 
the  soldiers  who  rose  under  Brent,  to  put  down  Bacon  after 
he  turned  traitor. 

**  It  is  ordered  that  the  charge  of  the  rising,  in  the  northern  counties,  for  the 
suppressing  of  the  late  rebellion,  be  proportionately  borne  by  the  several 
counties  in  the  Neck,  between  the  Rappahannock  and  "Potomac  nvers,  with  the 
addition  of  the  remaining  people  of  Kappahannock  county,  on  the  south  side 
of  Rappahannock  river,  according  to  their  several  numbers  of  tythables,  and 
that  tne  present  Burgesses,  for  each  respective  county,  meet  at  the  house  of 
Cap!  Thomas  Bcale,  upon  the  second  Tuesday  in  August  next*  to  bring  their 
charge  and  proportion  the  same  by  pole,  as  is  usual  in  such  oases,  and  according 
to  an  order  of  Assembly  in  such  like  cases  now  made,  no  account  be  allowed  in 
that  meeting  but  such  as  are  plainly  and  fully  proved  upon  oath,  and  that  in 
place  of  Major  Thomas  Hawkins,  deceased.  Col.  Samuel  Griffin  be  added,''  &o. 

Born  and  reared  in  the  Northern  Neck,  we  feel  proud  in 
undertaking  to  become  the  historiographer  of  this  neglected 
county,  that  was  the  first  to  oppose  the  treason  of  Bacon, 
that  was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Washington,  the  inaugu- 
rator  of  our  Revolution,  and  the  cradle  of  liberty. 

We  are  proud,  too,  of  having  disinterred  from  the  rubbish  of 
colonial  times,  one  hero,  Giles  Brent ;  who,  like  some  long- 
lost  Grrecian  statue,  grows  in  dimensions  and  in  beauty  of 
proportions,  just  as  the  oblivious  earth  is  removed,  until  at 
length  he  stands  forth  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  totus,  teres 
et  rotundusy  a  chieftain  fitted  for  the  day  in  which  he  lived 
and  acted,  and  worthy  of  his  illustrious  ancestry.  Despite  of 
the  relentless  persecution  of  the  colonial  government,  he  rises 
in  favor  with  the  people,  until  he  becomes  the  leader  of  the 
whole  Northern  Neck,  and  the  only  defender  of  that  govern- 
ment which  had  persecuted  him,  and  which,  at  length,  doles 
out  reluctant  tribute  to  his  merit.    But,  while  we  propose  to  do 

{'ustice  to  our  long-lost  hero,  we  will  not,  like  Mr.  Everett,  kill 
lim  with  kindness.  We  would  not,  if  we  could,  expose  his 
domestic  life,  to  surfeit  the  reader  with  details  of  what  occurs 
in  every  well-ordered  family,  for  all  men's  private  lives  are  much 
alike ;  and  even  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  acted  majesty, 
and  called  in  a  thousand  courtiers  to  see  him  put  on  his 
breeches,  was  no  hero  to  his  "  valet  de  chambre." 

We  will  not  exhibit  our  chieftain  to  the  popular  gaze  in  any 
familiar  or  unseemly  attitudes.     They  shall  see  the  hero,  not 
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the  man.  Wherefore,  let  us  return  to  our  Eappahannock  In- 
dians. This  tribe  appears  to  have  been  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  of  the  Northern  Neck  Indians.  Their  territory 
commenced  aboiit  the  present  dividing  line  between  Richmond 
and  Westmoreland  counties,  extending  what  distance  down 
the  river  we  cannot  ascertain,  and  across  to  the  Potomac. 
They  remained  on  their  lands  until  the  white  population  had  ex- 
tended above  them  to  near  the  head  of  tide- water  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock. Surrounded  by  whites,  they  acquired  some  of  the 
modes  of  civilized  living,  for  we  find  the  Assembly  requiring 
them  and  Col.  Fauntleroy  each  "  to  keep  a  hog-minder  until  a 
fence  is  erected  between  them."  At  one  time  troops  are  called 
out  by  the  Assembly  from  each  of  the  lower  counties  of  the 
Neck,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Carter,  to  repel  or  chastise 
them — the  magnitude  of  the  preparations  is  evidence  of  their 
strength — when  they  removed,  into  what  place  we  know  not 
In  Mrs.  Fitzhugh's  family  there  are  owned  many  negroes,  in 
part  descended  from  these  Indians.  We  have  seen  some  of  the 
old  ones,  whose  appearance  strongly  indicated  Indian  ances- 
try. This  appearance  is  lost  in  the  existing  generation.  The 
story  goes,  that  when  the  tribe  was  departing  from  its  old 
home,  an  Indian  girl,  named  Hannah,  fled  to  the  whites,  and 
was  concealed  by  a  lady  in  the  neighborhood.  She  afterward 
married  a  negro,  and  from  this  marriage  the  negroes  we  have 
mentioned  are  said  to  be  descended. 

There  were  several  other  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  lower 
Northern  Neck,  who  were  very  peaceable  and  quiet,  and  re- 
tained their  seats  after  the  white  population  had  settled  around 
and  far  above  them.  The  Wicacomicos  lived  in  Northumber- 
land, near  the  bay,  and  sold  their  lands  out  to  Grov.  Mathews 
and  to*  his  heirs,  about  1660,  as  appears  from  Hening.  Just 
above  them  were  two  other  tribes  mentioned  in  the  letter 
which  we  give  below,  from  our  friend  and  connection,  Greorge 
F.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  succeeded  Major  Henry  Lee  as  Consul 
at  Algiers.  His  father  was  the  late  Richard  Brown,  a  gentle- 
man highly  respected  and  much  beloved  by  his  numerous 
acquaintances ;  and  one  of  his  uncles,  the  late  Grov.  Brown, 
of  Florida.  He  intermarried  with  a  Miss  Taliaferro,  who  is 
descended  from  the  Tarbevilles  and  Corbins,  and  thus  became 
possessed  of  Peckatone,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Corbins.  Cor- 
bin  and  Tarbeville  are  both  Norman  names,  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  are  both  found  on  "the 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey."  Taliaferro,  or  Talifer,  also  often  occurs 
in  early  English  history,  and  was  probably  brought  into  Eng- 
land on  the  same  occasion ;  for  the  pope  blessed  the  banner  of 
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William,  and  very  many  Italians  followed  his  standard.  Talia* 
ferro  is  an  Italian  name.  The  principal  families  who  first  set- 
tled in  Virginia  have  generally  Norman  names. 

Mrs.  Brown  is  the  great-niece  of  the  lat«  Hon.  John  Talia- 
ferro, who  represented  the  Northern  Neck  in  Congress  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Never  was  there  a  better  representative, 
a  kinder-hearted  man,  or  more  elegant  and  accomplished  gen- 
tleman. He  was  actively  benevolent,  and  not  only  labored 
assiduously  and  successfully  for  his  constituents,  but  for  all 
who  approached  him  and  needed  his  services.  He  was  no 
abstractionist  in  metaphysical  philosophy,  but  looked  rather 
to  the  promotion  of  material  interests  than  to  the  cultivation 
of  fine-spun  theories.  His  doctrines,  unpopular  in  his  day, 
have  become  the  prevalent  practices  of  ours.  Practice  always 
precedes  theory.  We  shall  ere  long  learn  the  philosophy  of 
our  practices,  and  then  the  physical  will  dethrone  the  meta- 
physical in  the  philosophical  world  of  politics,  as  it  has  already 
done  in  the  practical  world. 

The  Taliaferros  seem  to  have  removed  from  Gloucester  to 
Caroline,  thence  to  King  George,  and  to  every  Southern  and 
Southwestern  State.  Not  one  ever  found  his  way  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Being  indigenous  to  Southern  Europe, 
they  probably  would  find  the  customs  and  the  climate  of  our 
North  too  cold  for  them.  Some  still  reside  in  Gloucester.  They 
were  formerly  very  wealthy  and  numerous  in  Caroline,  but 
are  now  neither  so  wealthy  nor  numerous,  though  equally 
respectable. 

Above  the  tribes  spoken  of  in  Mr.  Brown's  letter,  we  should 
think,  about  Potomac  creek,  resided  the  fierce  and  warlike 
tribes  called  the  Potomac  Indians  ;  how  many  tribes,  and  what 
their  numbers,  no  means  are  left,  we  fear,  of  ascertaining.  The 
following  is  so  much  of  Mr.  Brown's  letter  as  will  interest  the 
reader : 

[We  much  regret  that  since' writing  the  above,  we  have  mislaid  or  lost  Mr. 
Brown's  letter.  We  had  paged  it,  and,  we  thought,  put  it  away  with  our  manu- 
script ;  but  in  arranging  that  manuscript  for  the  mail,  we  discover  that  either 
some  one  has  used  it  to  light  a  candle  (for  it  was  a  little  worn  and  crumpled),  or 
we  have  put  it  away  too  carefully.  We  cannot  recall  the  hard  and  long  names 
of  the  two  Indian  tribes  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brown.  They  lived  near  the  large 
Wicommoes  tribe,  in  Northumberland  county ;  for  Peckatone,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Brown,  was  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and  patented  by  Mr.  Corbin  about  1651. 
Mr.  Brown  states  in  his  letter,  that  Mr.  Corbin  had  rendered  essential  service  to 
Charles  II.,  in  enabling  him  to  escape  from  England,  and  hence,  aft^r  the  restora- 
tion, received  large  grants  of  land  from  him.  The  anecdote  of  his  serviees  ta 
Charles,  he  says,  will  be  found  in  an  article  entitled  Boeoobel,  which  ap- 
peared in  Blackwood  a  few  years  since.  The  Gorbins  being  very  wealthy  and 
well-connected  in  England,  as  well  as  in  America,  retained  probably  somewhat 
of  their  attachment  to  the  mother-oountry,  up  to  the  time  of  the  ICevolntioB. 
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Ajutin  Brodi«itbiioiip|h,  in  bk  Diary  kept  dariDg  the  fievolaiion,  often  mentiow 
one  of  the  name,  with  whom  he  asaociated  in  London  during  the  Revolution. 
He  describes  him  as  young,  accomplished,  and  talented.  No  doubt  he  was  on 
his  travels,  or  at  college  in  England,  when  the  ReTolution  broke  oat.  He  re- 
turned to  America  during  or  after  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  gentleman  remark- 
able through  life  for  his  elegant  manners.  This  was  Mr.  Corbin  of  the  Reeds, 
in  Caroline  county.  This  seat  still  belongs  to  his  descendants.  It  lies  nearly 
thirty  miles  from  the  Rappahannock.  Another  branch  of  the  family,  who  aro 
wealthy,  reside  on  a  fine  estate,  about  twelve  miles  above  Port  Royal,  on  the 
Rappahannook  river.  None  of  the  Corbins,  and  very  few  members  of  any  of  the 
old  families  of  Virginia,  were  Tories.  Indeed,  it  was  tJiey  who  inaugurated  and 
conducted  the  Revolution — to  be  superseded  aod  set  aside  by  a  parcel  of  **■  nan 
fiomineSy'^  when  independence  was  achieved.  The  old  Northern  Neck  district 
presents  a  brilliant  exception  to  this  almost  universal  ostracism.  She  sent  none 
out  eentlemen  to  Congress.  Among  them  are  two  of  Mr.  Brown*s  neigkbors, 
friends,  and  connections,  the  Hon.  Willoughby  Newton,  and  Hon.  R.  L.  T.  Beak. 
The  latter  gentleman  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Brown.  !^r.  Newton's  fiunily 
are  among  the  white  aborigines  of  the  neighborhood  where  he  resides.  The  lost 
letter  contained  4iis  genealogy,  which  we  valued  very  highly.  We  will  get  Mr. 
Brown  to  write  again. 

The  Scotch  merchants  of  Virginia  have  generally  been  charged  with  Toryism. 
Some  of  them  were  lukewarm,  probably  disaffected  ;  because  they  were  mere 
emigrants  who  were  bom  and  reared  in  Scotland,  and  retained  the  love  of  their 
native  land.  The  last  body  of  foreign  settlers  in  Virginia  was  the  Scotch 
merchants.  They  lived  by  foreign  trade.  War  injured  me  farming  business — 
destroyed  theirs. 

Un(£er  the  oircumstanees,  the  lukewarmness  of  some  of  them  was  natural  and 
excusable.  They  took  no  active  part  against  their  adopted  country  ;  and  be- 
came loval,  useful,  conservative  citizens,  so  soon  as  the  war  was  en(led. 

Scotchmen  are  generally  conservative ;  and  never  was  conservatism  00  needed 
throughout  Christendom  as  now. 

We  do  not  recollect  all  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Brown  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness to  attempt  to  repeat  them.] 

The  early  historians  of  Virginia,  and  her  early  legislation, 
shed  a  dim  and  gloomy  light  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
rapidly  perishing  Indian  tribes.  Few  of  them  were  ousted  from 
their  original  seats.  Indeed,  we  have  found  no  evidence  of  the 
removal  of  a  single  tribe.  It  seems  none  of  them  ever  did,  or 
oould  exist  permanently  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  day's 
journey  from  an  oyster  bank.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  civ- 
ilize them.  Many  laws  passed  to  protect  them  from  injury  by 
the  whites,  and  privileges  granted  to  them  to  fish  and  oyster 
in  the  waters  included  in  white  settlements — ^but  all  in  vain. 
They  learned  the  vices  attendant  on  civilization,  without 
learning  its  industry  and  providence.  They  contracted  its 
diseases,  without  learning  how  to  prevent  or  heal  them.  Sub- 
jection- to  slavery  would  have  saved  them ;  but  their  forest 
home  was  around  them,  and  invited  their  escape.  The  negro 
clung  to  his  master  and  his  home,  because  he  feared  the  forest 
and  the  Indian  tomahawk  more  than  the  master's  lash.  Shall 
we  reduce  our  frontier  Indians  to  slavery  in  the  far  interior, 
and  preserve  a  remnant  of  the  race  ;  or  leave  them  free,  soon 
to  be  exterminated  by  men  often  as  lawless  and  bloodthirsty 
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as  themselves  ?  History  proves  incontestably  that  ail  races 
may  be  made  slaves,  and  also  that  the  best  and  most  intellect- 
ual races  make  the  best  slaves.  Are  not  Indians  men,  as  well 
as  the  whites,  the  negroes,  and  the  swarthy  Asiatics  ? 

The  last  we  find  in  Virginia  legislation  about  the  Indian 
tribes  is  in  1792.  In  that  year  an  act  is  passed  and  trustees 
appointed  to  enable  the  Nansemond  Indians  to  sell  their  land. 
Their  number  had  dwindled  to  five  individuals,  all  "  too  old 
and  infirm  to  support  themselves  by  labor  ;"  and  the  trustees 
are  directed,  besides  paying  them  the  annual  interest  of  their 
money,  to  allow  them  five  pounds  each,  yearly,  of  the  princi- 
pal, and  to  pay  the  balance  into  the  treasury  when  the  tribe 
became  extinct.  Their  land  consisted  of  only  three  hundred 
acres.  A  like  act  was  passed  at  the  same  session  in  favor  of 
the  remnant  of  the  Nottaway  tribe,  in  Southampton,  and  also 
an  act  appointing  trustees  to  lease  out  the  lands  of  the  once 
numerous  tribe  of  Gingaskins,  in  Northampton. 

We  will  insert  an  account  of  the  Indians  by  the  historian 
Beverly,  who  wrote  in  about  1725.  So  soon  did  they  fade 
from  the  memories  of  men,  that  Beverly  places  the  then  extinct 
tribe  of  Bappahannock  in  Essex  county,  and  the  Port  Tobagos 
in  Richmond.  The  reverse  is  true.  The  Rappahannocks,  a 
considerable  tribe,  resided,  as  we  have  shown,  in  Richmond 
county,  and  the  Port  Tobagos,  in  what  was  then  Essex,  now 
Caroline  county.  Their  town  was  about  five  miles  below 
Port  Royal,  on  the  tract  patented  in  1650  by  Sir  Thomas  Luns- 
ford,  which  afterward  belonged  to  his  descendants,  the  Lomax 
family,  and  is  still  called  Port  Tobago.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
tracts  in  the  State. 

Beverly,  about  1725,  thus  writes  : 

"The  Indians  of  Virginia  are  almost  wasted  ;  but  such  towns  or  people  as  live 
in  bodies  and  retain  their  names,  are  hereinunder  set  down ;  all  which  toeether 
can*t  raise  five  hundred  fighting  men.  They  live  poorly,  and  much  in  ^r  of 
the  neighboring  Indians.  Each  town,  by  the  articles  of  peace  in  1667,  pays 
three  Indian  arrows  for  their  land,  and  twenty  beaver-akins  for  protection. — [The 
betnera  have  diappeared,  as  well  as  the  Indians. — Rktiiwir.]  In  Acoomao  are' 
eight  towns,  viz. : 

**  Matompkin  is  much  decreased  of  late  by  the  small-poz,  that  was  carried 
thither. 

*'  Gingoteqne :  The  few  remains  of  this  town  are  joined  with  a  nation  of  Mary- 
land Inojans. 

**  Kiequotauk  is  reduced  to  very  few  men. 

"  Matihopungo  has  a  small  number  yet  living. 

**  Occafannoc  has  a  small  number  yet  living. 

"  Poneoteque,  governed  by  a  queen,  but  a  small  nation. 

**  Oanoncoe  has  but  four  or  five  families. 

"  Ghiconessex  has  very  few,  who  just  keep  the  name. 

'*  Nandudge,  the  seat  of  the  empress,  not  abova  twenty  fiuniliee ;  but  ahe  hath 
an  the  nations  of  this  shore  under  tiibate. 
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**  In  Northampton,  Gangaeco,  which  is  aUnost  as  nnmeroos  as  ail  the  aboTt 

nations  put  together. 

"  In  Prince  George,  Wyanoke  is  extinct. 

"  In  Charles  City,  Appamettox,  extinct. 

**  In  Surrey,  Nottoways,  which  are  above  a  hundred  bowmen,  of  ]ate  a  thriying 
and  increasing  people. 

"  By  Nansemond,  Meenhersing  has  about  thirty  bowmen,  who  keep  at  a 
stand. 

**  Nansemond,  about  thirl,y  bowmen.    They  have  increased  much  of  kte. 

"In  King  William  county,  too,  Pamunky  has  about  forty  bowmen,  who 
decrease. 

**  Chiekahominie,  which  had  about  sixteen  bowmen,  but  lately  increased. 

"  In  Essex  [should  be  Richmond],  Rappahannock,  extinct. 

*'  In  Richmond  [should  be  Essex],  Port  Tobago,  extinct. 

"  In  Northumberland,  "Wiocommooco  has  but  a  few  living,  wliich  yet  keep  up 
their  kingdom,  and  retain  their  fashion  ;  yet  live  by  themselves,  separate  from 
all  other  Indians,  and  from  the  English.'* 

About  or  just  before  this  was  written,  the  oolonial  govern- 
ment made  a  treaty  at  Albany  with  the  "  Five  Nations,"  New- 
York  Indians,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  those  Indians 
should  never  come  east  of  the  Mountains,  nor  south  of  Potomac, 
nor  the  Virginia  Indians  go  west  of  the  Mountains  nor  north 
of  Potomac.  What  an  immense,  fertile,  but  unsettled  territory 
intervened  between  these  straggling  tribes  of  Indians !  What 
a  complete  justification  does  this  fact  alone  furnish  for  the 
appropriation  of  America  by  the  whites  ! 

The  following  passage  from  Burke  derives  interest  from  the 
recent  great  revival  of  the  culture  of  tobacco.  We  regret  ho 
does  not  inform  us  when  the  depreciation  in  tobacco  took  plaoe. 
As  early  as  1660,  stringent  laws  were  passed  to  restrict  or 
wholly  prevent,  for  a  while  its  culture.  Oysters  and  tobacco 
were  the  staple  food  and  products  of  the  Indians.  They  are 
now  the  true,  but  half-developed  elements  of  Virginia's  wealth. 
Deer  abound  in  Western  Virginia,  and  are  still  found  and 
often  hunted,  low  down  in  the  Northern  Neck.  The  bofiaio, 
the  elk,  and  the  beaver,  have  disappeared. 

**  The  exports  of  the  Colony  during  the  first  thirty  years  were  eonfined  exeln- 
sively  to  tobacco ;  but  soon  as  the  price  of  this  article  fell  from  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  the  pound,  to  twenty  shillings  the  hundred  weight,  the  necessity 
of  the  people  souffht  other  sources  of  wealth.  A  trade  was  opened,  by  several 
enterprising  individuals,  with  the  Indiana  at  the  head  of  the  hky,  with  those  on 
their  frontiers,  and  the  roving  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations.  Tne  skins  of  the 
deer,  the  elk,  and  the  buffalo,  together  with  the  furs  of  the  otter,  the  hare,  the 
fox,  the  muskrat,  and  the  beaver,  were  procured  in  exchange  for  rum^  hatchets, 
blanketi»,  etc. 

**  These  people,  partly  cured  of  their  rage  for  making  tobacco,  by  the  alanning 
depreciation,  turned  their  attention  to  the  more  useful  culture  of  English  grain 
and  Indian  com  ;  and  were  in  a  short  time  able  to  raise  abundantly  more  Uiaa 
sufficient  for  the  home  consumption.  The  surplus  became  a  new  item  for  ex- 
portation, and  was  either  disposed  of  to  the  traders  of  Maryland,  Carolina,  New- 
V ork,  and  New-England,  or  directly  with  the  mother-country.  The  enterprise 
of  individuals  had  even  induced  them  to  carry  on  a  trade,  in  open  boats,  with 
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Ganada.  Quid  mm  morUdia  pectora  UtUoM  t  The  ardor  and  adveiitaroiis  spirit 
of  the  colonistB,  even  so  early  as  1682,  may  be  collected  from  an  order  of  council 
forbidding  any  boat,  under  ten  tons  and  a  flush  deck,  fitting  with  grating  or 
tarpaulin,  to  trade  with  Canada." 

The  Col.  Carter,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  the  leader,  , 
appointed  to  comroand  the  foroes  of  the  lower  Northern  Neck, 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Rappahannocks,  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Carters  of  Sabine  Hall,  in  Richmond  county.  He,  and 
several  of  his  descendants,  enjoyed  high  trusts  and  offices 
under  the  colonial  government.  The  family  were  wealthy 
before  their  emigration  to  this  country,  and  have  continued  so 
ever  since.  They  are  much  connected  with  the  old  and 
wealthy  families  of  the  Tayloes  and  Wormleys.  The  Worm- 
leys  were  very  wealthy  and  distinguished  in  colonial  times. 
They  are  now  few  in  number,  less  wealthy,  but  fully  sustain- 
ing their  social  position.  One  of  their  spacious  old  family 
seats,  Rosegill,  stands,  in  good  repair,  just  below  Urbanna,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock.  Mount  Airy,  in  Richmond 
county,  the  old  family  seat  of  the  Tayloes,  is  one  of  the  finest 
relics  of  colonial  times.  These  thjree  families  have  been 
choice  and  fortunate  in  their  intermarriages,  and  are  connect- 
ed with  much  of  the  wealth  and  respectability  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Wealthy,  well  educated,  and  refined,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  been  at  all  times  actively  public  spirited.  We 
never  heard  of  a  "  let  alone,"  "  every  man  for  himself  poli- 
tician among  them.  They  love  their  neighbors,  their  State 
and  country,  and  do  not  shut  themselves  up  like  turtles  in 
their  shells,  and  leave  society  to  take  care  of  itself.  They 
neither  profess  nor  practise  the  selfish  Scotch  "  Laissez-faire*^ 
philosophy.  Would  that  their  example  was  more  generally 
followed  ? 

Bishop  Meade  gives  very  interesting  accounts  of  these  three, 
families,  and  to  him  we  refer  the  reader. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  introduce  into  our  articles 
the  name,  Thornton,  and  in  a  previous  number  inserted  an  ac- 
count, or  short  history,  of  one  branch  of  the  family,  furnished 
us  by  that  distinguished  jurist  and  law  writer,  the  Hon.  Jno» 
Tayloe  Lomax.  The  family,  we  are  informed,  are  descended 
from  three  brothers,  who  immigrated  from  England,  soon  after 
the  first  settlement  in  the  colony.  We  presume  they  first  set- 
tled in  Gloucester,  and  soon  spread  throughout  the  Northern 
Neck,  and  the  Rappahannock  and  Mattapony  valleys.  They 
are  now  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States.  Many  of  them  are  wealthy,  and  all,  we  believe, 
gentlemen. 
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We  do  not  know  diat  we  can  better  conclude  this  article,  and 
round  off  our  description  and  history  of  the  Rappahannock  val- 
ley, than  by  giving  lists  of  the  early  justices  and  vestrymen  in 
the  lower  counties,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  We  are 
indebted  to  Bishop  Meade's  work  for  these  lists.  Theee  lower 
counties  are  the  hives,  whence  have  issued  a  considerable  pc^on 
of  the  respectable  population  of  the  South  and  West  The  reader 
will  find  that  the  descendants  of  the  names  we  shall  mention 
have  retained  their  social  position.  It  is  a  pleasing  reflectioa 
that  in  our  new  country  many  families  rise,  and  few  or  none 
fall.  In  old  countries,  where  all  places  are  occupied^  men  can 
only  rise  in  life  by  pulling  others  down — often. bett^  than 
themselves. 

List  of  vestrymen  in  Petsworth  Parish,  Gloucester  county, 
beginning  in  1679,  and  extending  (we  presume)  to  about 
1740: 

Buokner,  Lee,  Royston,  Lightfoot,  Thornton,  Pate,  Pritdiet, 
Ascough,  Throckmorton,  Hansford,  Ramsey,  Miller,  Bamett, 
Greene,  Carter,  Roan,  Cobb,  Porteus,  Grymes,  Dudley, 
Evans,  Wyatt,  Yeardley,  Smith,  Stignor,  Barnard,  Brooking, 
Cook,  Alexander,  Dodsley,  Upshaw,  Pratt,  Coleman,  Seatoo, 
Willis,  Booth,  Bayley,  Stubbs,  Read,  Washington. 

The  late  distingui^ed  jurist,  Jno.  R.  Grymes,  of  New- 
Orleans,  was  a  descendant  or  relative  of  the  Grymes  mention- 
ed in  this  list,  and  Mr.  Seaton,  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
a  relative  of  the  Seaton  also  mentioned  above.  Mr«  Seaton 
was  born  in  King  William,  an  adjoining  comity,  at  an  old 
family  seat  of  the  Seatons.  The  feunily  are  from  Scotland. 
The  Washington  mentioned,  was  a  relative  of  General  Wa^- 
ington. 

Names  of  the  Vestrymen,  Kingston  Parish,  Mathews,  be- 
ginning in  1667  : 

Dudley,  Ransom,  Hill,  Knowles,  Burge,  Bayley,  Elliot, 
Billop,  Tompkins,  Jones,  Coot,  Roberts,  Hayes,  Gwinne,  Bar* 
nard,  Debrum,  Marlow,  Joye,  Ta6b,  Armistead,  Plumer, 
Reade,  Blacknal,  Hughes,  Willis,  Custis,  Keeble,  Dixon,  Math- 
ews, Gary,  Booker,  Dean,  Smith,  Williams,  Foster,  Greg- 
ory, Bibber,  and  Glasscock. 

Early  vestrymen  of  Middlesex  : 

Corbin,  Perrott,  Chewning,  Potter,  Vause,  Weeks,  Willis, 
Cock,  Curtis,  Smith,  Dudley,  Thacher,  Skipwith,  Beverley, 
Wormley,  Jones,  Miller,  Scarborough,  Woodley,  Whitaker,  Rob- 
inson, Warwick,  Gordon,  Chichester,  Midge,  Churchill,  Bom- 
ham,  Kemp,  Price,  Mann,  Seager,  Cant,  Grymes,  KilbeCt 
Walker,  Hardin,  Reid,  Montague,  Nelson. 
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Bishop  Meade  remarks  that  the  old  English  aristocraoy  is 
apparent  on  the  vestry  books  of  this  oonnty.  He  alludes  to 
other  lists,  as  well  as  to  the  above. 

The  Bishop  furnishes  no  list  of  vestrymen  for  Essex,  but 
gives  a  list  of  justices  of  the  peace,  from  which  we  take  the 
names,  from  1680  to  1720 : 

Aubrey,  Smith,  Taylor,  Harrison,  Stone,  Griffin,  Robinson, 
Loyd,  Bloomfield,  Fauntleroy,  Peachy,  Soughter,  Jones,  Wil- 
liamson, Caslett,  Moseiey,  Brocky,  Taliaferro,  Battaile,  Gaines, 
Baughan,  Gaulman,  Covington,  Tomlin,  Thrasher,  Dobyns, 
Coleman,  Meriwether,  Lomax,  Dangerfield,  Mioou,  Robinson, 
Waring,  Thornton,  Fry,  6^5.,  &c. 

The  names  on  the  old  vestry  list  of  Lancaster  are  lost 
The  following  is  from  1739  to  1756 : 

Bertrand,  Ball,  Heale,  Chinn,  Shearman,  Chichester,  Mitch- 
ell, Carter,  Lawson,  Edwards,  Steptoe,  Martin,  Tayloe,  Con- 
way,  Pinkard,  Bent,  Towles,  Payne,  Kick,  Fleet,  Ewell,  Mo- 
Carty,  Dymer,  Griffin,  Montague,  Newby,  Sydnor,  Berryman, 
Brent,  Chewning. 

The  Balls  were  of  the  family  of  Washington's  mother. 
One  of  them,  from  Lancaster,  represented  in  Congress  the 
Northern  Neck  district.  Also  a  Mr.  Chinn,  of  the  above-named 
Chinn  family.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  much  worth,  and  of 
very  promising  talents.  He  died  young.  Col.  Jno.  Tayloe, 
now  deceased,  also  represented  the  same  district.  He  after- 
ward removed  to  Washington.  .The  Conways,  a  numerous 
and  highly  respectable  family,  in  various  parts  of  Virginia,  are 
all  descended  from  the  Lancaster  stock. 

Bishop  Meade  gives  the  following  list  of  old  families  in 
Richmond,  few  of  whose  names  are  now  to  be  found  in  that 
county : 

Stone,  Glasscock,  Deane,  Doniphan,  Colston,  Thornton, 
Travis,  Peachy,  Tayloe,  Conway,  Brockenbrough,  Gwin,  Tar- 
ploy,  Downman,  Slaughter,  Parker,  Sherlock,  Davis,  Robinson, 
Beale,  Smith,  Woodbridge,  Heale,  Barrow.  Taliaferro,  Ingo, 
Bellfield,  Tomlin,  Grymes,  Metcalf,  Pitzhugh,  Newton,  Barnes, 
Sydnor,  Jordan,  Hornby,  Hamilton,  Carter,  Mountjoy,  Floods 
Plummer,  and  Beckwith.  To  these  should  be  added  Spicer, 
an  extinct  name,  once  connected  with  the  Brockenbroughs. 

The  Hon.  R.  L.  T.  Beale,  is  of  the  Beale  family  mentioned 
in  this  list. 

In  our  next  we  shall  begin  at  Northumberland  county,  and 
give,  as  far  as  we  can,  an  account  of  the  Potomac  valley,  as 
well  on  the  Maryland  as  Virginia  side. 
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HOW   THE    AFRICANS   LIVE    AT    HOBfE. 

**  It  IB  remarkable  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  charaeter  of  th» 
ba-Haushe  and  the  Eannri — the  former  lively,  spirited,  and  cheerful ;  the 
latter  melancholic,  dejected,  and  bratal ;  and  the  same  difference  is  visible  in 
their  physiognomies — the  former  having,  in  genera],  rer]^  pleasant  and  regnkr 
fbatnres,  and  more  p^ceful  forms,  whUe  the  Kanuri,  witn  his  broad  &ce,  his 
wide  nostrils,  and  his  large  bones,  makes  a  far  less  agreeable  impression,  espe- 
cially the  women,  who  are  veij  plain,  and  certainly  among  the  ngliest  in  aU 
Negroland,  notwiihatanding  thew  eoqudryj  in  which  they  do  not  yield  at  all  to  the 
Hausa  women.**t 

'*  Abde  Rahman  was  a  good  soldier,  bnt  a  man  of  very  loose  and  violent  char- 
acter. When  a  yonth  be  bad  committed  all  sorts  of  violence  and  injustice, 
carrying  off  young  brides  by  force  to  indulge  his  passions ;  he  was,  beaidea,  a  man  of 
little  inteUigence."! 

He  was  a  youag  noblemaiif  or  the  son  of  a  shiekh. 

"  Mohammed  el  Beshir,  the  vizier,  seems  to  have  made  great  mistakes  in  his 
governmental  policy,  his  covetousness  blinding  him  to  bis  principcd  advantages ; 
for  covetous  he  certainly  was — first  from  the  love  of  possessing,  and  also  hi 
order  to  indulge  his  luxurious  disposition,  for  he  was  certainly  rather  *  Ka- 
muma,*  that  is  to  say,  extremely  fond  of  the  fair  (?)  sex,  and  bad  a  harem  of 
from  three  to  four  hundred  female  slaves.  In  assembling  this  immense  numbw 
of  female  companions  for  the  entertainment  of  his  leisure  hours,  he  adopted  a 
scientific  principle  ;  in  fact,  a  credulous  person  might  suppose  that  he  regarded 
his  harem  irom  a  scientific  point  of  view,  as  a  sort  of  ethnological  museum, 
doubtless  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  kind,  which  he  had  brought  together  in 
order  to  impress  upon  his  memory  the  distinguishing  features  of  eaich  tribe. 
I  have  often  observed  that,  in  speaking  with  him  of  the  different  trib^  of 
Xegroland,  he  was  at  times  struck  with  tne  novelty  of  a  name,  lamenting  that 
he  had  not  yet  had  a  specimen  of  that  tribe  in  his  harem,  and  giving  or£rs  at 
once  to  his  servants  to  endeavor  to  procure  a  perfect  sample  of  the  missiBg 
kind.  I  remember  also,  that  on  showing  to  him,  one  day,  an  illustrated  eUmo- 
logical  work,  in  which  he  took  a  lively  interest,  and  coming  to  a  beautiful 
picture  of  a  Circassian  female,  he  told  me,  with  an  expression  of  undigoised  sat- 
isfaction, that  he  had  a  living  specimen  of  that  kind ;  and  when,  forsetting  the 
laws  of  Mohammedan  etiauette,  I  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  ask  him  whether  she 
was  as  handsome  as  the  picture,  he  answered  only  with  a  smile,  at  onoe  pnnish- 
ing  and  pardoning  my  indiscreet  question.  I  must  also  say  that,  notwitnstand* 
ing  the  great  number  and  variety  of  the  women  who  shared  his  attention,  be 
seemed  to  take  a  hearty  interest  in  each  of  them  ;  at  least  I  remember  that  he 

Sieved  most  sincerely  for  the  loss  of  one  who  died  in  the  winter  of  1861.  Poor 
aj  Beshir !  He  was  put  te  death  in  the  last  month  of  1853,  leaving  seventy- 
three  sons  alive,  not  coimting  the  daughters,  and  the  numbers  of  children  which 
may  be  supposed  te  die  in  such  an  establishment  without  reaching  maturity.**^ 
*'  There  is  a  great  difference  of  character  between  theee  two  towns ;  and  as 
I  have  said  above,  Uie  Bomu  people  are  by  temperament  fiir  more  phlegmatie 
than  those  of  Eano.  The  women,  m  general,  are  much  more  ugly,  with  square, 
short  figures,  large  heads,  and  broad  noses,  with  immense  nostrils,  disfigured 
BtiU  more  by  the  enormity  of  a  red  bead  or  coral  worn  in  the  nostril.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  certainly  quite  as  coquettish^  and  as  far  as  I  had  occasion  to 
observe,  at  least  as  wanton,  also,  as  the  more  sprightly  Hausa  women.    I  have 


•  Oontinued  firom  lut  month,  in  rsyfew  of  UTingstoDS,  Bsrth,  etc,  etc'. 
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tteTcr  Been  a  Hansa  woman  stroUing  abont  the  streets  with  her  gown  trailing 
after  her  on  the  gronnd,  the  fashion  of  the  women  of  Enkawa,  and  wearing  on 
her  shoulders  some  Manchester  print  of  a  showy  pattern,  keeping  the  ends  of  it 
in  her  hands,  while  she  throws  her  arms  about  in  a  coquettish  manner  In  a 
word,  their  dress,  as  well  as  their  demeanor,  is  far  more  decent  and  agreeable. 
The  best  part  in  the  dress  or  ornaments  of  the  Bomu  women  is'  the  silver  orna- 
ment which  th^y  wear  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  which,  in  taller  figures,  when 
the  hair  is  plaited  in  the  form  of  a  helmet,  is  very  becoming ;  but  it  is  not 
eyeiy  woman  who  can  afford  such  an  ornament,  and  many  a  one  sacrifices  her 
better  interests  for  this  decoration."* 

"  As  for  their  drees,  however,  I  almost  suspected  that,  though  very  scanty,  it 
was  put  on  only  for  the  occasion  ;  for,  on  arriving  at  the  first  cluster  of  huts, 
we  came  abruptly  upon  a  hollow  with  a  pond  of  water,  from  which  darted  forth 
a  very  tall  and  stout  bronze-colored  woman,  totally  nakedy  with  her  pitcher  upon 
her  head,  not  only  to  my  own  amazement,  but  even  to  that  of  my  horse,  which, 
coming  ftrom  the  civilized  country  of  Bomu,  which  is  likewise  the  seat  of  the 
blackest  races  in  the  interior,  seemed  to  be  startled  by  such  a  sight.  However, 
I  have  observed  that  many  of  those  simple  tribes  deem  some  sort  of  covering, 
however  scanty  it  may  be,  more  essential  for  the  man  than  the  ttJo»wrn."t 

**  The  chief  of  the  pagans  of  the  Bagele,  who  belong  to  the  Batta  tribe,  in  the 
he^ht  of  his  power  exercised  paramount  authority  over  the  neighboring  tribes, 
ana  is  said  to  have  even  had  tne  *jus  prima  noctis.^  "t 

"The  most  handsome  among  the  female  slaves  who  composed  part  of  the 
spoil  that  was  to  be  taken  to  the  vizier  by  his  officer,  Haj  Abbas,  had  made  her 
escape  during  the  night ;  they  eagerly  searched  from  dawn  of  day  but  could 
not  nnd  her.  At  length  they  (uscovered  her  necklace  and  clothes,  and  the  re- 
mains of  her  bones — evident  proofs  that  she  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts. 
She  belonged  to  the  Yeddina,  and  was  represented  as  having  been  possessed  of 
considerable  charms  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  her  loss  would  affect  the  vizier 
greatly,  who,  as  I  have  before  observed,  was  rather  fond  of  an  ethnological 
variety  of  female  beauty.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  conversation 
about  this  afiiair,  the  girl  not  yet  having  &en  delivered  up  to  Haj  Abbas  when 
she  made  her  escape.  ^^ 

"  Of  female  slaves  on  horseback  and  led  horses,  the  vizier  had  with  him  the 
moderate  number  of  ei^ht  of  each  kind,  while  the  sheikh  had  twelve ;  but  this 
appeared  to  me  a  small  number  when  I  afterward  saw  the  King  of  Bagirmi 
returning  from  the  expedition  with  a  string  of  forty-five  mounted  female 
partners.  These  black  damsels  were  all  cloth^  in  white  woollen  bomuses,  with 
their  faces  completely  veiled,  and  were  closely  watehed."ll 

The  scenes  now  passing  in  review  took  place  in  pare  "  Negro- 
land,"  as  Dr.  Barth  is  pleased  to  call  it,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  those  sections  where  there  is  a  mingling  of  races. 

**  Adishen,  the  Musgn  chief,  was,  in  a  certain  degree,  subject  to  the  rulers  of 
Bomu.  The  scout  or  spy  who  had  been  sent,  by  the  vizier,  to  Adishen  with  a 
message ;  upon  his  return,  while  describing  to  the  vizier  his  reception  at  the 
court  of  the  chief  Adishen,  he.  the  spy,  indulged  in  a  lively  description  of  the 
customs  prevalent  among  these  people,  whose  chief  had  only  outwardly  adopted 
Islam.  *  His  majesty,'  he  said,  *  used  to  indulge  in  amorous  intercourse  with  his 
female  slaves^  of  whom  he  had  two  hundred,  before  the  eyes  of  his  people ;  an 
account  which  was  rather  confirmed  by  Eashella  Belal,  who  had  been  his  guest 
several  times.  Belal  also  stated  that  this  little  prince  was  not  jealous  of  the 
ikvors  bestowed  by  his  female  partners  upon  his  guests,  bul,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  himself  voluntorily  gave  them  up  to  them.  Such  a  degrading  cusbm^ 
may,  indeed,  be  followed  by  this  petty  chief,  as  they  regard  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  in  a  simpler  point  of  view  than  we  do."ir 

•  Barth,  Tol.  il.,  p.  6©.        t  Barth,  vol,  IL,  p.  111.       %  Barth,  toI.  II.,  p.  175,  foot  not«. 
I  Barth,  toI.  ii.,  p.  280.      |  Barth,  toL  ii.,  p.  346.        f  Barth,  toI.  11.,  p.  847. 
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**  On  this  occasion,  the  baofa  led  in  his  triumphant  prooession  aereB  pagaa 
chiefs,  among  whom  that  .of  Gogomi  was  the  most  oonspicuoiis  person,  and  the 

greatest  ornament  of  the  triumph,  beine  not  less  remarKable  for  his  taU,  statidj' 
gure  than  on  account  of  his  having  been  the  ruler  of  a  considerable  pagan 
state,  with  a  capital  in  an  almost  inaccessible  position.  He  excited  Uie  interest 
of  the  savage  and  witty  Bagirmi  people,  by  submittii^  with  a  great  deal  of  good 
humor  to  ms  fate,  which  was  certainly  not  very  enviable,  as  it  is  the  enstom  in 
this  country  either  to  kill  or  to  emasculate  these  princely  prisoners,  after  haTing 
conducted  them  for  some  time  through  all  the  courtyaros  of  the  palace,  whik 
allowing  the  wires  and  female  slaves  of  the  Sultan  to  indulge  their  oapnoioQa 
and  wanton  dispositiona  in  all  sorts  of  fun  with  them.  The  horrible  enstom  of 
castration  is,  perhaps,  in  no  country  of  Central  Negroland,  practised  to  aceh  an 
extent  as  in  Bagirmi.*'* 

"  Altogether,  Othman  Bugoman  appears  to  have  been  a  yiolent  despot,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  plunder  either  stranjgers  or  his  own  people ;  and  he  cared  so 
little  about  any  laws,  human  or  divine,  that  it  is  credioly  asserted  that  be 
married  his  own  daughter ;  according  to  others,  he  married  alio  kit  siaUr  ;  and  ft 
seems  that  some  attribute  similar  crimes  to  his  fi&ther.^f 

Having  quoted  thus  freely  from  Dr.  Barth,  we  will  dow 
make  a  few  selections  from  Br.  LiviDgstone  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, although  he  is  not  so  candid  in  this  as  the  other  : 

*^  Sebitnane  installed  his  daughter,  Mamochisane,  into  the  chieftainship  Ions 
before  his  death  ;  but,  with  all  his  acuteness,  the  idea  of  her  havine  a  husband 
who  should  not  be  her  lord,  did  not  seem  to  enter  his  mind .  He  wished  to 
make  her  his  successor,  probably  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  negro  tribes  with 
whom  he  had  come  into  contact ;  but  being  of  the  Bechnana  race,  he  could  not 
look  upon  the  husband  except  as  the  woman^s  lord ;  so  he  told  her  all  the  men 
were  hers — she  might  take  any  one,  but  ought  to  keep  none.  In  fact,  he  thought 
she  mi^ht  do  wkh  the  men  what  he  could  do  with  the  tpomen.^*t 

"  The  natives,  during  the  period  of  greatest  heat,  keep  in  their  huts,  which  are 
always  pleasantly  cool  by  day,  but  close  and  sufibcating  at  night  Those  who 
are  ehle  to  afford  it,  sit  guzzling  beer  or  boyaloa.  The  attendants  of  the  chie^ 
on  these  occasions,  keep  up  a  continuous  roar  of  bantering,  raillery,  laughing, 
and  swearine.  The  dance  is  kept  up  in  the  moonlight  till  past  midnight.  The 
women  stand  clapping  their  hands  continuously,  ana  the  ola  men  sit  admiringly 
and  say,  *  It  is  really  very  fine,*  "^ 

"  The  women  clothe  themselves  better  than  the  Balonda,  but  the  men  go  w 
puris  TuUuralibus.  They  walk  about  without  the  smallest  sense  of  shame.  They 
have  even  lost  the  tradition  of  the  *  ^^  leaf.'  I  asked  a  fine,  large-bodied  old 
man  if  he  did  not  Uiink  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  a  little  covering.  He  looked 
with  a  pitying  leer,  and  laughed  with  surprise  at  my  thinking  him  at  aU  inde- 
cent ;  he  evidently  considered  himself  above  such  weak  superstition.  I  told 
them  that  on  my  return  I  should  have  my  &mily  with  me,  and  no  one  must 
come  near  us  in  that  state.  '  What  shall  we  put  on  ?  We  have  no  clothing.* 
It  was  considered  a  good  joke  when  I  told  them  that,  if  they  had  nothing  else, 
they  must  put  on  a  bunch  of  grass."ll 

"  They  grease  their  bodies  with  the  oil  of  the  Palma  Christi  and  other  vege- 
table oils,  but  are  especially  fond  of  butter  and  tallow  for  this  purpose.  Sk^A- 
kondo's  old  wife  politely  requested  to  be  anointed  with  butter,  and  I  gave  her 
as  much  as  would  suffice  ;  and,  as  they  have  little  clothing,  I  can  readily  be- 
lieve that  she  felt  her  comfort  greatly  enhanced  thereby.  The  finvorite  wife, 
who  was  also  present,  was  equally  anxious  for  butter.  She  had  a  profusion  of 
iron  rings  on  her  ankles,  to  which  were  attached  little  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  to 
enable  her  to  make  a  tinkling  as  she  walked  in  her  mincing  African  style.*'^ 

"  Manenko  was  a  tall  strapping  woman,  about  twenty,  distinguished  by  a  pro- 

•  Barth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  538.  t  Barth,  vol.  i/.,  p  564.  t  Livingstone,  p.  197. 
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ftwioii  of  omaaiMits  and  medioinet  (cbannt)  htrng  Mouttd  her  body.  H  r  body 
was  Bxneared  all  over  with  a  mixture  of  &t  and  red  ochre,  as  a  proteotion  against 
'  the  weather ;  a  neceesary  preoantion,  for,  like  most  of  the  Bidonda  ladies,  she 
was  otherwise  in  a  frighntil  state  of  nudity.  This  was  not  from  want  of  elothinff ; 
for,  being  herself  a  chief,  she  might  have  been  as  well  clad  as  any  of  her  sub- 
jects ;  but  from  her  peculiar  ideas  of  eUgcaut  in  dress.*'* 

'**  My  men  got  pretty  well  supplied  individually,  for  they  went  into  the  villaffe 
and  commenced  dancmff.  The  youns  women  were  espeoally  pleased  with  the 
new  steps  they  had  to  show,  and  woud  say,  *  Dance  lor  me,  and  I  will  grind 
I  for  you.*  "t 


It  will  be  borae  in  mind  by  the  reader,  that,  in  Livingstone's 
book,  he  speaks  more  of  the  tribes  in  the  middle  portions  of 
Africa,  or  those  of  whom  less  is  known,  than  he  does  of  those 
near  the  coast.  His  book  is  make  up  mostly  of  his  travels  in 
those  remote  places,  and  what  he  saw  in  his  route. 

Having  made  so  many  quotations  and  extracts  from  the 
volumes,  we  fear  the  reader  will  become  weary  of  reading,  but 
let  him  be  assured  that  there  is  no  diminution  of  interest  or 
entertainment  in  the  foUowing  portions.  We  now  proceed  to 
lay  before  him  evidences  of  tyranny,  oppression,  wrong,  in- 
justice, &c.,  either  for  purposes  of  revenge,  retaliation,  or  ac- 
quisition of  property  in  articles  of  merchandise  or  slaves. 

"  As  we  were  the  very  first  white  men  the  inhabitants  had  ever  peen,  we  were 
visited  by  prodigious  numbers.  Among  the  first  who  came  to  see  us  was  a 
gentleman  who  appeared  in  a  gaudy  dressing-gown  of  printed  calico.  Many  of 
the  Makololo,  besides,  had  garments  of  blue,  green  and  red  baize,  and  also  of 
printed  cottons  ;  on  inquiry  we  learned  that  these  had  been  purchased,  m 
exchange  for  boy$t  from  a  tnbe  called  Mambari,  which  is  situated  near  Bihe." 
**  The  Makololo  on  a  former  occasion  had  exchanged  eight  boys  for  as  many 
old  guns ;  these  were  not  their  own  children,  but  captives  of  the  black  races 
they  had  conquered.  They  were  afterward  incited  to  make  a  foray  against 
some  tribes  to  the  eastward  ;  the  Mambari  bargaining  to  use  their  guns  in  the 
attack  for  the  captives  they  might  take,  and  the  Makololo  were  to  have  all  the 
cattle.  They  went  off  with  at  least  two  hundred  slaves  that  year.  Duriog  this 
foray  the  Makololo  met  some  Arabs  from  Zanzibar,  who  presented  them  with 
three  English  muskets,  and  in  return^  received  about  thirty  of  their  capHves.^'t 

"  The  Boers  know  from  experience  that  adult  captives  may  as  well  be  left 
alone,  for  escape  is  so  easy  in  a  wild  country  that  no  fngitive-slave-law  can 
come  into  operation  ;  they  therefore  adopt  the  system  of  seizing  only  the 
youngest  children,  in  order  that  these  may  forget  their  parents  ana  remain  in 
perpetual  bondage.    I  have  seen  mere  inmnts  in  their  houses  repeatedly."^ 

This  is  incontestable  proof  that  they  have  slaves  and  steal  or 
purchase  slaves  to  use  therCy  and  not  to  sell  to  foreigners,  be- 
cause they  could  easily  keep  the  adults  confined  until  they  are 
secured  on  shipboard. 

"  The  &milies  of  the  Makololo  nation  are  spread  over  the  country,  one  or  two 
only  in  each  vilUge,  as  the  lords  of  the  land.  They  all  have  lordship  over  great 
numbers  of  subjected  tribes,  who  pass  by  the  general  name  of  Makalaka,  and 
who  are  forced  to  render  certain  services  and  to  aid  in  tilling  the  soil ;  but  each 

•  LiviDfrtone,  p.  S96.       t  LiTingatone,  p.  688.        %  LivingstoM,  pp.  106,100. 
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h«8  his  own  land  under  ooltiyation,  and  otherwise  lives  nearir  indepesdest 
This  species  of  serritade  may  be  termed  serfdom,  as  it  has  to  be  rendered  in 
oonsequenoe  of  subjection  by  force  of  arms.  Some  masters,  who  fiul  from  defect  ' 
of  temper  or  disposition  to  secnre  the  affections  of  the  conquered  people,  fre- 
cmently  find  themselves  left  without  a  single  servant,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  aod  impossibility  of  enforcing  a  fugitive-slave-law."* 

**  During  a  flight  in  former  years,  when  ttie  present  chief  Bekomi  was  a  child 
in  his  mother's  arras,  the  Bamanffwato  men  were  separated  from  their  women, 
and  inveigled  on  to  an  island  by  the  chief  uf  the  Mparia,  on  pretence  of  ferrying 
them  across  the  river  Leeambye.  They  were  left  to  perun,  after  seeing  theip 
■wives  taken  prisoners  by  these  cruel  lords  of  the  Leeambye  "t 

*♦  We  were  informed  by  some  captives  that  Masico  (a  chief)  was  in  the  habit 
of  seizing  all  orphans^  and  those  who  have  no  powerful  friend  in  the  tribe  whose 
protection  they  can  claim,  and  selling  them  for  clothing  to  the  MambarL^*t 

"Offences  o!" the  slightest  character  among  the  poor  arc  made  the  pretext  for 
selling  them  or  their  children  to  the  Mambari.  A  young  man  of  Dobale  had 
fled  into  the  coimtry  of  Shinte,  and  located  himselt  without  showing  himself 
to  the  chief.  This  was  considered  an  offence  sufficient  to  warrant 'his  being 
seized  and  offered  for  sale  while  we  were  there." — "We  were  particulariy 
struck,  in  passing  through  the  village,  with  the  punctiliousness  of  manoefa 
shown  by  the  Balonda.  The  inferiors,  on  meeting  their  superiors  in  the 
street,  at  once  drop  down  on  their  knees  and  rub  dust  on  their  arms  and 
chest;  they  continue  the  salutation  of  clapping  the  hands  until  the  great 
ones  have  passed.  Sambanza  knelt  down  in  this  manner  until  the  son  of 
Shinte  hml  passed  him.  We  several  times  saw  the  woman  who  occupies  the 
office  of  drawer  of  water  for  Shinte  ;  she  rings  a  bell  as  she  passes  along,  to 
give  warning  to  all  to  keep  out  of  her  way ;  it  would  be  a  grave  offence  for  any 
one  to  come  near  her,  and  exercise  by  his  presence  an  evil  influence  on  the 
drink  of  the  chief  "^ 

"  Matiamvo  is  said  to  have  sometimes  indulged  the  whim  of  running  a  muck 
in  the  town  and  beheading  whonuoever  he  met,  until  he  had  quite  a  heap  of  human 
heads.  lie  explained  this  conduct  by  saying  that  his  people  were  too  many  and 
he  wanted  to  airoinish  them.  He  had  absolute  power  of  life  and  death.  We 
were  informed  that  human  sacrifices  were  occasionally  made,  and  tiiat  a  man  ims 
slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  some  part  of  his  body  when  certain  charms 
were  needed  by  the  chief.'MI 

*'  When  a  chief  dies,  a  number  of  servants  are  slaughtered  with  him  to  fomd 
his  company  in  the  other  world  The  Barotse  follow  the  same  custom,  and 
this  and  other  usages  show  them  to  be  genuine  negroes,  though  neither  they 
nor  the  Balonda  resemble  closely  the  typical  form  of  that  people.  As  we  go 
north,  the  people  become  more  "bloodily  superstitious.  We  were  assured  tlml 
if  the  late  chief  Matiamvo  took  a  fisinoy  to  anything,  such,  for  instance,  as  my 
watch-chain,  which  was  of  silver  wire,  and  was  a  great  curiosity,  as  they  had 
never  seen  metal  plaited  before,  he  would  order  a  whole  village  to  be  brought 
up  to  buy  it  from  a  stranger.  When  a  slave-trader  visited  him,  he  took  poa- 
session  of  all  his  goods  ;  then  after  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  he  would  send  out  a 
party  of  men  to  pounce  upon  some  considerable  village,  and  having  killed  the 
head  man,  would  pay  for  all  the  goods  by  selling  the  inhabitants.  This  has 
frequently  been  the  case,  and  nearly  all  the  visitants  he  ever  had  tctre  men  of 
colour. '''% 

"Among  the  Bangalas  a  chiefs  brother  inherits  in  preference  to  hia  son. 
The  sons  of  a  sister  oelong  to  her  brother ;  and  he  often  sells  his  nephetrs  te 
pay  his  debts.  By  this  ana  other  unnatural  customs,  more  than  by  war,  is  the 
slave-market  supplied.**** 

"  One  of  the  Pombieros  had  eight  good-looking  women  in  a  chain  whom  be 
was  taking  to  the  country  of  Matiamvo  to  sell  for  ivory.  I  believe  they  were 
captives  taken  from  the  rebel  Cassanges.  The  way  in  which  slaves  are  spdken 
of  in  Angola  and  Eastern  Africa  must  sound  strangely  even  to  the  owners  when 

•  Livingstone,  p.  204.         $  Livinrstone.  p.  285.         R  Liringstone.  p.  341. 
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they  first  oome  from  Europe.  In  Angola  the  common  avpeWUion  is,  *  O  diabo,' 
.  or  '  brata ;'  and  it  is  anite  usual  to  hear  gentlemen  call  out,  *  O  diabo !  bring 
fire.*  In  Eastern  Africa  they  apply  the  term  *bicho*  (an  animal),  and  yon 
hear  the  phrase, '  Call  the  animal  to  do  this  or  that'  In  fact,  slave-owners 
oome  to  regard  their  slaves  as  not  human,  and  will  curse  them  as  '  the  race  of 
adog'"* 

"  We  had  now  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a  case  broueht  before  Eawawa  for 
judgment.  A  poor  man  and  his  wife  were  accused  of  having  bewitched  the  man 
whose  wake  was  now  held  in  the  village.  Before  Kawawa  even  heard  the  de- 
fence, he  said,  *  You  have  killed  one  of  my  children ;  bring  all  yours  before  me, 
that  I  may  choose  which  of  them  shall  be  mine  instead.*  The  wife  eloquently 
defended  herself,  but  this  availed  little,  for  these  accusations  are  the  means 
resorted  to  by  some  chiefs  to  secure  subjects  for  the  slave-market."t 

"  On  the  northern  side  of  the  island  I  found  the  kotla  (public  place,  or  forum) 
of  the  elder  Sekote,  garnished  with  numbers  of  human  skulls  mounted  on  poles. 
*  At  the  village  Mogara  a  number  of  stakes  are  planted  in  the  ground,  and  I 
counted  fifty-four  human  skulls  hung  on  their  points.  These  were  Matebele 
who,  being  overtaken  by  Mogara's  father  in  a  sick  and  famishing  condition,  he 
put  them  all  to  death,  and  mounted  their  heads  in  the  Batoka  fashion.  He 
was  evidently  proud  of  these  trophies  of  his  father's  ferocity,  and  I  was  assured 
by  other  BatoKa  that  few  strangers  ever  returned  from  a  visit  to  this  quarter. 
If  a  man  wished  to  curry  fiivor  with  a  Batoka  chief,  he  ascertained  when  a 
stranger  was  about  to  leave,  and  waylaid  him  at  a  distance  fW>m  the  town ;  and 
when  he  brought  the  head  back  to  the  chief,  it  was  mounted  as  a  trophy,  the 
different  chiefs  v^ue  with  each  other  as  to  which  should  mount  the  greatest 
number  of  skulls  in  his  village.''^ 

"  During  the  time  I  resided  at  Mabotsa,  a  woman  came  to  the  station  with  a 
fine  boy,  an  Albino.  The  father  had  ordered  her  to  throw  him  away,  but  she 
clung  to  her  oflbpring  many  years.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  she  became 
tired  of  living  apart  from  the  father,  who  refused  to  have  her  while  she  retained 
the  son.  She  took  him  out  one  day  and  kilUd  him  close  to  the  village  of 
Mabotsa,  and  nothing  was  done  to  her  by  the  authorities.  From  having  met 
with  no  Albinos  in  Londa,  I  suspect  they  are  there  also  put  to  death.  The 
g;eneral  absence  of  deformed  persons  is  partly  owing  to  their  destruction  in 
mfiincy,  and  partly  to  their  mode  of  life.  A  child  who  cut  the  upper  front  teeth 
before  the  under  was  always  put  to  death.  In  some  tribes  a  case  of  twins 
renders  one  of  them  liable  to  death  "^ 

Other  superstitions  could  here  be  quoted,  but  it  is  deemed 
useless.  We  now  give  a  summary  view  of  heathenism  by 
Dr.  Livingstone,  and,  leaving  him,  turn  to  the  volumes  of  Dr. 
Barth. 

"  I  had  been,  during  a  nine  weeks'  tour,  in  closer  contact  with  heathenism 
than  I  had  ever  been  before  ;  and  though  all,  including  the  chief,  were  as  kind 
and  attentive  to  me  as  possible,  and  there  was  no  want  of  food,  yet  to  endure 
the  dancing,  roaring  and  singing,  the  jesting,  anecdotes,  grumbling,  quarrelling, 
and  murdering  of  these  children  of  nature,  seemed  more  like  a  severe  penance  thfui 
an3rthing  I  had  before  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  missionary  duties.  I  took 
thence  a  more  intense  disgust  at  heathenism  than  I  had  before.*'li 

**  Mohammed,  the  liberated  Tunisian  slave,  was  at  times  a  most  insolent 
rascal ;  we  were  pestered  by  the  Kelowi  and  Utacti,  and  I  got  into  a  violent 
quarrel  with  I'arregi,  the  shameless  freed-slave  of  Lusu.  I  was  obliged  to  be 
cautions,  as  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  irritation  in  the  caravan, 
and  from  what  had  previously  taken  place  all  the  way  from  Murzuk,  every  one 
regarded  tis  as  the  general  purveyors,  and  cherished  the  ardent  hope  that  at 

*  Livingstone,  p.  484.        f  Livingstone,  p.  606.         t  Livingstone,  pp.  666,  600. 
i  tiirlngstone,  pp.  017, 018.  ||  Liylngstone.  p.  340. 
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last  it  would  be  hia  good  fortune,  individiully,  to  get  poesearion  of  our  prop- 
erty."* 

^  Our  enoampment  wu  by  no  meant  a  quiet  one,  and  it  wai  apparent  that  a 
aeriona  diffieul^  was  impending.  Mohammed  Boro,  who  had  ao  often  giTea 
Tent  to  his  feelmga  of  revenf e,  was  all  fire  and  foij,  and  waa  stirring  up  the 
whole  encampment,  and  I  Knew  the  motives  which  actuated  him.  A  few 
ereninga  after  we  were  informed  that  we  were  threatened  with  great  danger,  aa 
the  Hogar  were  authoriced  to  collect  people  in  the  territory  of  the  Kelowi,  and 
then  to  deapateh  «e  in  such  a  way  that  not  even  a  traoe  of  ua  should  be  found-^t 

**•  It  was  one  of  the  defects  of  the  expedition  that  onr  merohandiae,  instead  of 
oomprising  a  few  raluable  things,  was,  for  the  most  part,  eompoeed  of  worth- 
leaa,  bulky  objecto,  and  that  it  made  all  the  people  believe  that  we  were  carrying 
with  us  enormoua  wealth,  while  the  wnole  value  of  our  things  sea^selj 
amounted  to  one  thousand  dollara.  We  had,  besides,  about  ten  large  iron  eases 
filled  with  dry  biscuit,  but  which  all  the  ignorant  people  believed  to  be  erammed 
with  money  ;  and  we  were  greatly  obliff^  to  S&aki,  who  dashed  to  ]>ieees  one 
of  the  iron  oases,  when,  to  the  astoniahiDent  of  the  simple  people,  instead  of 
heaps  of  dollars,  a  dry  and  tasteless  sort  of  bread  eame  forUi  from  the  strong 
enelosure.*'^ 

"  There  can  scarcely  be  the  least  doubt  that  theae  valleys,  which  were  exprcealy 
left  to  the  care  of  the  degraded  tribes  or  the  Imghad,  on  condition  of  their  pay- 
ing from  the  produce  a  certain  tribute  to  their  imuterty  once  presented  a  very 
dil»rent  aspect ;  but  when  the  power  of  the  ruler  of  Agades  dwindled  away  t» 
a  shadow,  and  Vhen  the  Imghad  ceoaed  to  fear  him,  jn-efirring  robbery  and  pilimfrt 
to  the  cultivafion  of  the  ground,  these  fine  valleya  were  left  to  themselves,  aad 
relapsed  into  a  wilderness." 

This  is  very  muoh  on  a  par  with  Hayti,  Jamaioa,  etc. 

The  following  transaction,  showing  the  insolence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  8LS  a  specimen  of  many  humiliating  trials  to  which  Dr. 
Barth  was  subjected,  will  give  an  idea  of  his  long  suffering  and 
patient  endurance : 


"  Mohammed  the  Foolish  auoceeded  in  the  evening  in  getting  me  into 
trouble,  which  gave  him  great  delight ;  for  aeeing  that  I  took  more  than  < 
mon  interest  in  a  national  dance,  accompanied  with  a  aong,  which  was  gcunc  ott 
at  some  distance  from  our  house,  he  assured  m  >  that  Hamma  was  there,  and  had 
told  him  that  I  mi^ht  join  in  their  amusement  Unfortunately,  I  was  too  easily 
induced ;  and,  hanging  only  a  cutlass  over  my  shoulder,  I  went  thither  unaccom- 
panied, sure  of  finding  my  protector  in  the  merry  crowd.  It  was  about  tan 
o'clock  at  night,  the  moon  shining  veiy  brightly  on  the  scene.  Having  fint 
viewed  it  from  some  distance,  I  approached  very  near,  in  order  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  dancers.  Four  young  men,  placed  opposite  to  each  other  in  pairs, 
were  dancing  with  warlike  motions,  and,  stamping  the  ground  violentiv  with 
ihe  left  foot,  turned  round  in  a  circle,  the  motions  being  aeeompanied  \>j  the 
energetie  elapping  of  hands  of  a  numerous  ring  of  spectators.  It  was  a  veiy 
interesting  sight,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  stay  longer;  but  finding  that 
^amma  was  not  there,  and  that  all  the  people  were  young,  and  many  of  them 
buxawe,  I  followed  the  advice  of  Abdu,  one  of  Annur^s  sbves,  who  was  among 
the  crowd,  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible.  I  had,  however,  retraced  my  steps 
but  a  short  way,  when,  with  the  war-ery  of  Islam,  and  drawing  their  awords,  all 
the  young  men  rushed  after  me.  Being,  however,  a  short  distance  in  advanoe* 
and  fortunately  not  meeting  with  any  one  in  the  narrow  street,  I  reached  oar 
house  without  t>eing  obliged  to  make  use  of  my  weapon ;  but  my  friends  the 
Kelowi,  seeing  me  m  trouble,  had  thrown  the  chain  over  the  door  of  our  hooae, 
and,  with  a  malicious  laugh,  left  me  outside  with  my  pureueis,  ao  that  I  mm 
obliged  to  draw  my  outlaaa  in  order  to  keep  them  at  bay — ^thoujj^  if  ^ley  had 

•Barth,  vol.  L,  p.  338.     t  Bwth,  rol.  L,  p.  236.     {Barth,  voL  L,  pp.  981, 207. 
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made  a  serioni  attack,  I  should  hK7%  fkred  ill  enough,  with  my  short,  blunt 
European  weapon  agkdnst  their  long  sharp  swords.  I  was  rather  angir  witii  my 
barbarous  companions,  partionlarlj  with  Mohammed  ;  and  when,  a(ler  a  ]itt» 
delay,  they  opened  the  door,  I  loaded  my  pistol,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first 
nian  that  troubled  me."* 

"  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  learned  that  tiM  miffhty  king  of  Agades  had  not 
only  a  common  prison,  wherein  he  might  confine  &e  most  hanghty  cbiefii,  bat 
that  he  even  exercised  over  them  the  power  of  life  and  deaths  and  that  he  dis- 
pensed the  finYors  of  a  terrible  dnngeon,  brisUing  with  swords  and  spears  stand- 
ing upright,  upon  which  he  was  authorized  to  throw  any  distinguished  nudefiM- 
tor.    These  statements  were  confirmed  to  me  by  the  old  chief  Annur.*t 

**  Not  so  pleasant  to  me,  though  not  without  interest,  was  the  visit  of  another 
great  man,  Belroji.  He  was  still  in  his  prime  ;  but  my  Keloui  (who  were  always 
wrangling  like  children)  got  up  a  desperate  fight  with  him  in  my  tcij  room, 
which  was  soon  filled  with  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  young  Sliman  entering  dur- 
ing the  row,  and  joining  in  it,  it  became  really  frightful.  The  Kelowi  were  just 
like  children ;  when  they  went  out  they  never  faued  to  put  on  all  their  finery, 
which  they  threw  off  as  soon  as  they  came  within  doon,  resuming  their  old  dirty 
dothes.'t 

'*  The  next  day,  the  wife  of  Eliyas  came  to  tell  us  that  a  band  of  robbers  had 
anddenly  iUlen  upon  Tintaghode,  and  had  carried  off  two  large  droves  of  camels, 
and  all  the  movable  property.  Such  is  the  state  of  this  country,  when  the 
chie6,  instead  of  pumshing  systematically  the  rebels  and  marauders,  regard 
such  instances  of  crime  only  as  opportunities  for  enriching  themselves  with 
plunder."^ 

'*  The  king  or  paramount  chief  of  Tasawa  has  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
there  is  no  appeal  from  his  sentence.  The  territory  of  Tasawa  might  constitute 
a  very  happy  community  if  the  inhabitants  were  not  harassed  continually  by 
predatory  expeditions  ;  and  even  last  evening,  while  we  were  encanoped  here, 
the  Fellani  drove  away  a  small  herd  of  ten  calves  from  the  village  of  Kalbo.'MI 

**  We  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance,  when  a  man  came  running  after  us, 
bringing  us  the  exciting  news  that  a  party  of  Tawarek  had  fallen  upon  the  two 
Arabs,  and  after  wounding  the  elder  of  them,  who  had  made  some  resistance, 
had  carried  off  all  their  camels  but  three.  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  my  horse- 
man that  such  a  thing  could  happen  on  the  territory  of  the  Governor  of  Eano, 
and  urged  him  to  collect  some  people  of  the  neighl>oring  villages,  in  order  to 
rescue  the  property,  which  might  nave  easily  been  done  ;  but  he  was  quite  in- 
different, and  smiling  in  his  self-conceit,  and  pulling  his  little  straw  hat  on  one 
aide  of  his  head,  he  went  on  before  us.  Small  villajo^  belonging  to  the  district 
of  Zakara  were  on  each  side,  the  inhabitants  indulging  stiU  in  security  and  hap- 
piness. The  following  year  they  were  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  misery — Bokhuri 
making  a  sudden  inroad  on  a  market  day,  and  oanying  off  as  many  as  a  thousand 
persons,  "i" 

"  Predatoiy  incursions  are  nothing  new  in  these  quarters,  where  several  proT- 
inoes  and  entirely  distinct  empires  have  a  common  frontier ;  but  this,  as  the 
event  proved,  was  rather  a  memorable  campaign  for  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Kegroland,  and  was  to  become  •  the  beginning  of  sorrows,*  for  all  the  country 
around ;  for  Bokhari,  having  taken  the  strong  town  of  Kadeja  and  killed  his 
brother,  was  not  only  able  to  defend  himself  m  his  new  position,  vanquishing 
all  tiie  armies  sent  against  him,  and  among  them  die  wnole  military  force  of 
*  the  empire  of  Sokoto,  which  was  led  on  by  the  vizier  Abdu  in  person,  but 
spread  terror  and  devastation  to  the  very  gates  of  Kano.  Indeed,  on  my  second 
journey  through  these  regions,  I  shall  have  the  sad  duty  of  describing  me  state 
of  misery  into  which  districts,  which  on  my  former  visit  I  had  found  flourishing 
and  populous,  had  been  reduced  by  this  warlike  chieftain,  who,  instead  of 
founding  a  strcmg  kingdom  and  showing  himself  a  great  prince,  chose  rathet, 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  to  base  his  power  on  the  oestruction  and  devastation 

•  Buth,  Tol.  i.,  p.  882.  t  Bftrtti,  roIi  i.,  p.  830.  %  Bsrth,  toI.  L,  p.  844. 
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of  the  oonntiy  aronnd  Him  and  to  make  himaelf  a  slave-dealer  on  a  grand  Beak. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  unfortunate  people,  pagans  as  well  as  Mohammedans,  im- 
proteoted  in  their  well-being  by  their  lary  and  effeminate  mlers,  have  from  the 
hands  of  Bokhari  passed  into  those  of  tibe  slave-dealer,  and  have  been  carried 
away  from  their  native  home  into  distant  regions."* 

"  indeed,  between  all  these  towns  there  was  scarcely  any  mntaal  intcrconrBe 
kept  up  by  the  natives  themselves;  they  were  in  constant  dread  of  bong 
caught  and  sold  into  slavery ."f 

**  The  state  of  this  country  is  very  miserable  indeed,  all  the  petty  govemofs 
around,  as  soon  as  they  have  any  debts  to  pay,  undertaking  a  predatory 
excursion,  and  often  selUng  even  their  own  subjects.'*t 

**  But  at  present  all  this  district,  the  finest  land  of  Bomu  in  l^e  proper  sense 
of  the  wora,  which  once  resounded  with  the  voices  and  bastle  of  hqndreds  of 
towns  and  villages,  has  become  one  impenetrable  jungle,  the  domain  of  the 
elephant  and  the  lion,  and  with  no  human  inhabitsbuts  except  a  few  scattered 
herdsmen  and  cattle-breeders,  who  are  exposed  every  moment  td  the  predatory 
inroads  of  the  Tawarck^  This  condition  of  the  finest  part  of  the  country  is  a 
disgrace  to  its  present  rulers,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  trmnsfer  kitker  a 
few  hundreds  of  their  lazy  staves,  and  establ^h  them  in  a  fortiflfed  plaee, 
whereupon  the  natives  would  immediately  ^ther  around  them  and  change  this 
fine  country  from  an  impenetrable  jungle  mto  rich  fields,  producing  not  onH 
grain,  but  also  immense  quantities  of  cotton  and  indigo."^ 

"  The  Tawarck  in  general  are  not  very  fond  of  serious  fightii^,  but  rather 
try  to  carry  off  a  go^  booty  in  slaves  or  cattle  by  surprise.  Kher-AUa  has 
already  done  a  great  deal  for  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  district  where  he 
resides,  the  population  of  which  is  intermixed  with  Tebu  elements,  and  camtot 
be  trusted.  Feeling  deeply  the  disgraceful  state  of  tiiis,  the  finest  portion  of 
Bomu,  I  afterwara  advised  the  vizier  to  build  watoh-towers  all  along  the 
Komdugu,  which  would  make  it  easy  to  keep  off  the  sudden  inroads  of  thoae 
predatory  tribes,  and,  in  consequence,  the  whole  country  would  become  the 
secure  abode  of  a  numerous  population ;  but  even  the  best  of  these  mig-ktv  men 
cares  more  for  the  silver  ornaments  of  his  numerous  wives  than  for  the  welfare  ef 
hispeopU.'^W 

"He  was  very  weU  aware  of  the  misery  c<mnected  with  the  slave  trade ;  for 
on  his  pil^mage  to  Mekka,  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Fezzan,  he  had  lost, 
in  one  night,  forty  of  his  slaves  by  the  extreme  coldr*% 

"  We  mui  a  good  specimen  to^y  of  the  set  of  robbers  and  freebooters  we  had 
associated  with  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  mission.  A  small  Tebu 
caravan  arrived  from  Kanem,  they  were  a  feeble,  harmless  people,  carrying  very 
little  besides  dates  upon  a  few  oxen  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  river, 
our  companions,  after  holding  a  council,  fell  upon  the  poor  Tebus  and  robbed 
them  of  file  little  they  had."** 

"  But  all  these  abodes  of  human  happiness  were  destroyed  by  fire.  After 
having  accomplished  these  deeds  we  returned  to  our  encampment,  where  our 
companions  proceeded  to  the  partition  and  distribution  of  the  spoil  they  had 
acquired  ;  and  the  proceeding  was  accompanied  by  the  most  heartrending 
scenes,  caused  by  the  number  of  young  children  and  even  in&nts,  who  were  to 
be  distributed,  many  of  these  poor  creatures  being  mercilessly  torn  away  from 
their  mothers  never  to  see  them  again.  There  were  scarcely  any  full  grown 
men.**tt 

"  The  thievish  propensities  of  the  people  of  Logon  are  very  remarkable,  and  * 
the  first  intimation  which  I  received  of  it  was  an  official  caution  given  to  me,  to 
beware  of  the  slaves  of  my  house."tt 

Besides  the  above  quotations,  there  are  soores  of  places 
where  he  was  pestered  with  thieves,  robbers,  and  many  acts 
of  bad  faith,  treachery,  and  threats  of  violence,  either  by  his 


•  Barth,  toI  i.,  p.  544.       t  B«rth,  vol.  i.,  p.  551.        t  Burih,  vol.  L,  ^  55S. 
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servants,  his  guides,  or  the  persons  with  whom  he  ocoasionaUjr 
travelled. 

We  have  seen  in  an  extract  above,  that  a  slave  was  sold  for 
an  old  gun,  worth  now  comparatively  nothing,  or  say  three  or 
foar  dollars.  On  page  540  of  the  second  volame,  he  states 
that  he  saw  them  sold  for  six  or  seven  Spanish  dollars.  On 
page  206  of  the  same  volame,  he  mentions  a  trade  made  by 
two  chiefe,  where  one  gave  twenty  slaves  for  one  horse,  A 
darnel  sells,  according  to  age  and  qualities,  for  from  eight  to 
twenty  dollars.  In  Bornu,  horses  are  worth  from  six  to  thirty 
dollars ;  but  imported  animals  will  bring  as  much  as  three 
hundred  dollars.  In  Adamawa,  many  individuals,  not  chiefe, 
owned  over  a  thousand  slaves.  In  Fumbina,  slaves  sell  for 
about  a  dollar  a  piece,  or  not  as  much  as  one  elephant's  tooth : 

"  Slayery  exists  on  an  immense  scale  in  this  oonntry,  and  there  are  many 
private  individuals  who  have  more  than  a  thousand  slaves.  In  this  respect,  the 
ffovemor  of  the  whole  province  is  not  the  most  powerfid  man,  being  ontstripped 
by  the  governors  of  Chamba  and  Eoncha ;  for  this  reason,  that  Mohammed 
Lowel  has  all  his  slaves  settled  in  slave  villages,  where  they  cultivate  grain  for 
him,  while  the  above-mentioned  officers,  who  obtain  all  their  provision  in  com 
from  subjected  pagan  tribes,  have  their  whole  host  of  slaves  constantly  at  their 
disposal ;  and  I  nave  been  assured  that  some  of  the  head  slaves  of  these  men 
have  as  many  as  a  thousand  slaves  each  under  their  command,  with  whom  they 
imdertake  Occasional  expeditions  for  their  masters.  1  have  been  assured  also 
that  Mohammed  Lowel  receives  every  year,  m  tribute,  besides  horses  and  cattle, 
about  Jive  thousand  tlave*."* 

Having  thus  shown  that  slaves  are  so  very  cheap,  we  now 
proceed  to  show  that  they  are  used  as  plow  animals  in  their 
native  Africa!  On  page  311,  volume  second,  he  says  :  "  On 
our  return,  I  saw  in  the  valley  of  Auderas  a  barbarous  mode 

of   tillage THREE  SLAVES  BEING  YOKED  TO  A  SORT  OF  PLOW,  AND 

DRIVEN  LIKE  OXEN  BY  THEIR  MASTER  !  !" 

But,  as  a  sample  of  Dr.  Barth's  prejudice,  and  to  show  how 
his  heart,  his  mind,  and  all  his  nature,  are  warped  by  false  in- 
formation and  base  slander,  we  give  the  following : 

"  Indeed  every  candid  person,  however  opposed  to  slavery  he  may  be,  most 
acknowledge  that  the  Tawarck  in  general,  ana  particularly  the  Kelowi,  treat  their 
slaves  not  only  humanely,  but  even  with  the  utmost  indulgence  and  affability, 
and  scarcely  let  them  feel  their  bondage  at  all.  Of  course,  Uiere  are  exceptions, 
as  the  cruelty  of  yoking  slaves  to  a  plow,  and  driving  them  on  with  a  whip, 
which  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  of  the  Christian  slave  States  .'"t 

Circumstances  compelled  him  to  accompany  an  army  of 
Bornu,  in  an  expedition  into  the  Musgu  and  other  regions 
around  and  adjacent  to  the  Lake  Tsad,  which  he  was  extremely 
anxious  to  see  and  explore.     This  army  was  sent  out  for  the 

*  Bsrth,  VOL  ii.,  p.  19L  t  Barth,  vol.  i.,  p.  489. 
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piarpose  of  seoaring  slaves,  and  snbjagatiDg  the  difierent  tribeB 
and  villages  in  that  section.  His  description  of  the  scenes  of 
rapine,  devastation,  and  blooddied,  is  traly  horrible.  About 
ten  thoosand  captives  were  taken  and  made  slaves  of,  whilo 
OkQ  grown  men  were  inhamanly  slaughtered  by  thousands. 
When  they  captured  men,  a  common  practice  was  to  cut  cgf 
one  leg^j  and  suffer  them  to  bleed  to  death  I 

**  By  &r  the  largest  portioa  of  the  captiyes  were  women  and  children.  *  There 
vere  some  women  so  decrepit  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  walk,  mere  skdt- 
tmi8j  who,  in  their  almost  total  nakednctSy  presented  a  horrible  sight,^* 

These  scenes  were  enacted  by  one  •African  tribe,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  neighboring  tribes,  without  any  just  cause,  without 
any  provocation,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  booty  and 
plunder. 

Our  purpose  was  to  show,  by  free  quotations  from  the  works 
before  us,  .that  Africans  are  in  a  feur  worse  state  of  bondage  in 
their  own  country,  than  the  negroes  here  in  our  Southern 
States.  There  is  no  security  there  of  life  or  liberty — the  chief 
of  to-day,  the  master  of  to-day,  owning  his  thousand  daves, 
may  be  a  slave  to-morrow,  or  may  be  murdered,  while  his  sub- 
jects are  led  into  captivity.  For  the  readers  of  the  Review, 
comment  is  unneoessary. 


ART.  m.-SQUATTER  SOVEBEIGNTT, 

MB.  DOUGLAS  ON  BQUATTBR  SOVEREIGNTY,  CONSmERBD  IN  A  FURBLT 
AMICABLE    WAY. 

What  Mr.  Douglas  does,  and  what  he  says,  have,  of  late, 
made  up  the  staple  of  much  of  Southern  talk.  His  name  is 
prominently  connected  with  the  next  Presidency,  and  the  mind 
of  the  South  is  much  divided  about  his  claims  in  that  conneo- 
tion.  Some  say  that  he  has  fought  a  great  battle  for  the  Con- 
stitution, and  is  worthy  of  all  honor ;  others,  again,  file  grave 
charges  against  him.  Admitting  that  he  fought  a  great  bat- 
tle, they  yet  contend  that  the  battle  was  fought  more  for  Mr. 
Douglas  than  for  the  Constitution.  Q-rantingthat  he  contend- 
ed upon  much  higher  grounds  than  Lincoln,  they  yet  hold, 
that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  would  not  have  planted 
himself  on  Lincoln^s  platform,  had  he  deemed  it  vital  to  his 
success. 

They  say  that  Mr.  Douglas  is  the  shrewdest  of  calculators  ; 
that  of  all  the  doctors  of  ti^e  political  fkcully,  his  is  the  finger 
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most  sensitive  to  fluctuations  in  the  popular  pulse,  his  the  sa* 
gacity  most  prompt  to  deduce  the  proper  diagnosis. 

In  fine,  that  he  understands  just  how  near  he  can  approxi- 
mate perfect  political  honesty,  and  yet  be  Senator  from  Illi*- 
nois.  They  accredit  him  with  some  honest  instincts,  and 
allow  that  he  will  indulge  them,  so  long  as  the  people  are  dis- 
posed to  pet  them  ;  but  allege,  that  if  the  sovereigns  frown, 
the  instincts  not  being  numerous,  are  subject  to  extreme  ill- 
usage.  They  consider  that  his  course  on  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution  was  eloquent  of  his  political  frailty ;  and  that  his 
profound  scholarship  in  the  Constitution,  and  in  first  princi- 
ples, was  outraged  by  his  great  speech  on  the  President's  Mes- 
sage advising  the  admission  of  Kansas.  They,  therefore,  say 
that  he  made  that  speech,  not  because  he  believed  it,  but  be- 
cause he  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  the  senatorial  succes- 
sion in  Illinois.  They  say  that  this  intense  devotion  to  Doug- 
las was  treason  to  his  party,  whose  unity  he  invaded,  and 
hence,  that  it  would  be  the  starkest  fatuity  in  the  Democratic 
party,  to  elevate  a  man  to  a  higher  trust  who  has  shown  him- 
self disloyal  in  the  one  he  holds. 

Be  this  all  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  during  the 
canvas  in  Illinois,  and  in  his  speech  at  New-Orleans,  Mr.  Doug- 
las uttered  sentiments  eminently  befitting  a  great  statesman ; 
and  promulged  a  platform  which,  with  a  solitary  exception, 
includes  as  sound  a  political  creed  as  the  most  Southern  man 
should  desire. 

He  vindicated  the  institution  of  slavery  on  moral  grounds, 
and  advocated  it,  as  a  wise  and  necessary  element  in  our  agri- 
cultural system.  He  contended  for  the  acquisition  of  CubUy 
and  justified,  on  considerations  of  national  necessity,  the  ulti- 
mate absorption  of  Central  America,  and  of  Mexico. 

The  political  fly,  in  this  cup  of  sound  doctrine,  is  his  claim 
of  jurisdiction  for  the  territorial  legislature.  In  this,  we  be- 
hove Mr.  Douglas  to  be  fundamentally  wrong.  He  defends 
his  theory  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  and  puts  it  in  a  way 
highly  calculated  to  mislead.  The  substance  of  it  may  be 
stated  somewhat  as  follows  : 

Slaves  are  like  all  dther  property,  and  can  claim  no  privi- 
leged distinctions.  The  territorial  legislature  has,  for  ex- 
ample, control  over  horses,  and,  therefore,  has  control  over 
slaves.      As  a  result  from  this  control,  it  has  the  right  to  im- 

Eose  any  tax,  or  prescribe  any  condition  to  the  ownership  of 
orses,  or  slaves,  which  it  may  think  fit.  A  practical  conse- 
quence of  this  right,  is,  that  if  the  territorial  legislature  be  un- 
friendly to  horses,  or  slaves,  it  will  set  such  a  tax  upon  them 
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as  will  make  their  possession  unprofitable  and  expensive. 
Such  a  right,  Mr.  Douglas  declares,  undoubtedly  resides  in 
the  territorial  legislature,  as  to  horses,  and  thinks  it  fatal  in 
the  South  to  discriminate  between  negroes  and  any  odier 
property. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  in  error,  when  he  assumes  that  the  South 
does  discriminate  between  slave  and  other  property ;  and  trebly 
in  error,  when  he  arrogates  for  the  territorial  legislature  the 
power  to  legislate  upon  slaves,  or  any  species  of  property,  in  a 
way  which  would  practically  destroy  such  property.  &)  long 
as  a  territory  remains  in  it5  minority,  or  territorial  condition, 
it  has  not  the  power  to  decide  what'  shall,  and  what  shall  not 
be  property.  That  is  the  exclusive  attribute  and  one  of  the 
very  highest  exertions  of  sovereignty ;  and  a  territory  is  not 
sovereign  until  it  sheds  its  dependent  character  and  attains 
its  majority,  when  it  ceases,  in  fact,  to  be  a  territory,  and  be- 
comes  a  State. 

The  territory  is  the  common  property  of  all  the  States. 
Hence,  the  citizen  of  any  State  has  the  right,  while  the  terri- 
tory remains  a  territory,  to  hold  and  enjoy  in  it  every  species 
of  property  which  his  sovereign  State  recognizes  as  such. 

Under  this  time-honored  principle,  and  repudiating  the  dis- 
crimination which  Mr.  Douglas  assumes  for  the  South,  it  is 
contended  that  the  man  from  Illinois  with  his  horse,  and  the 
man  from  Mississippi  with  his  negro,  have  the  same  right  to 
employ  their  respective  property  in  the  territory,  and  are 
equally  warranted  in  denying  to  the  territorial  assembly  the 
power  to  impoverish  their  estates  by  destructive  legislation. 

Under  the  principles  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  to  which 
Mr.  Douglas  nominally  subscribes,  his  doctrine  cannot  for  a 
moment  hold.  That  decision  announces  that  property  in  a 
State  is  property  in  a  territory,  and  therefore,  of  right,  exacts 
protection.  An  example  will  serve  best  to  expose  the  practi- 
cal discrepancy  which  would  probably  arise  between  Mr. 
Douglas  and  the  judiciary,  should  this  question  ever  come  to 
a  real  issue. 

Suppose  the  territorial  legislature  to  impose  a  tax  on  horses, 
making  that  property  valueless,  and  an  owner  of  horses  to  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  tax.  What  must  the  United  States  Court 
declare  under  the  principles  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  ?  Inev- 
itably,  that  the  tax  was  unconstitutional,  for  it  could  truly 
say,  that  if  a  territorial  legislature  had  the  right  to  devastate 
property  by  a  tax,  it  would  have  Ae  right  to  destroy  or  aboli^ 
it  in  express  words.  The  one  right,  practically,  includes  the 
other. 
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HoWevet  hahnonions,  then,  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  Dtei  Scott 
decision  may  be  in  theory,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  their 
harmony  would  not  survive  the  strain  of  a  practical  test. 
For  should  a  territorial  legislature,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr. 
Douglas's  logic,  .denounce  against  any  species  of  property,  a 
condition  which  is  unequal  and  oppressive,  and  a  case  arising 
under  it,  comes  before  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  conceived, 
that  they  will  decree  that  a  territorial  legislature  cannot  do, 
by  Icnavish  circuity,  what  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to 
do  in  a  direct  way.  The  refusal  of  the  court  to  make  such 
a  decision,  would  be  equivalent  to  admitting  that  they  had 
no  real  pith  and  moment,  as  a  |X)wer  of  the  Government. 

But  to  set  aside  the  judgment  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and 
allow  the  question  to  relapse  into  an  open  one.  On  first 
principles,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  claims  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
in  favor  of  the  legislature  of  Kansas,  can  be  sustained.  Ac- 
cording to  our  theory  of  government,  a  legislature  is  a  politi* 
cal  body,  deriving  its  life  and  powers  from  a  constitution. 
Thus,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  individual  States,  act  by  the  virtue  of  the  National 
and  the  State  constitutions.  The  legislature  of  Kansas  is 
competent  to  prescribe  laws  only  by  authority  of  the  organic 
act  which  erected  it  into  a  territory.  This  territorial  bill  is, 
then,  the  quasuconstitution  of  Kansas ;  and  Congress,  as  its 
firamer,  stands  to  the  legislature  which  acts  under  it,  in  a 
relation  strongly  analogous  to  the  one  which  exists  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  territorial  legislature  is  therefore  the  creature  of  Con-  * 
gress,  and  is  the  representative  of  it,  in  the  sense  that  Con- 
gress is  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  Republic. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  when  we  look  into  the  fundamental 
law  of  Kansas,  and  afterward  into  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Congress,  and  in  neither  find  a  warrant  for  doing  an  act 
which  the  legislature  of  Kansas  has  done,  we  must  regard  it 
as  sinful  a  blasphemy  against  true  republicanism,  as  if  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  were  to  undertake  to  do  a  thing 
which  the  people  themselves  had  not  the  right  to  do. 

The  lapse  in  Mr.  Douglas's  logic  on  this  matter,  has  ex- 
posed him  in  a  singular  inconsistency.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  which  assumes  for  Congress  the  power  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories,  Mr.  Douglas  repudiates, 
with  very  proper  and  distinguished  scorn ;  and  yet,  in  the 
territorial  legislature,  the  mere  offspring  of  a  congressional 
act,  he  discovers  the  prohibitive  power,  which  he  denies  to 
Congress. 
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This  is  the  essenoe  of  Federalism,  disguised  ander  a  new 
incarnation ;  it  puts  the  creature  just  where  Mr.  Hamilixm 
and  Mr.  Webster  would  have  always  put  it,  above  the  creator. 

Mr.  Douglas  assumes  that  Kansas  is  related  to  the  United 
States,  identically  as  the  Amejioan  colonies  were  related  to 
England ;  and  tlmt  should  Congress  trespass  on  the  domestic 
administration  of  Kansas,  she  would  have  a  right  to  employ 
forcible  resistance.  Even  if  this  assumption  were  grafted,  it 
would  hardly  avail  to  meet  the  necessities  of  Mr.  Douglas's 
argument 

In  all  revolutions  there  are  two  parties.  In  the  instance  of 
rebellious  Kansas,  there  would  be  the  people  of  Kansas  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Granting  the  abstract  right 
of  revolution,  as  common  to  all  communities,  there  yet  ariseis 
in  every  exercise  of  it,  a  question,  equal  in  practical  import- 
ance with  the  right  itself ;  and  that  is,  Whether  the  right  be 
properly  exercised  ?  On  this  question,  either  party  interested 
is  entitled  to  judge  for  itself ;  and  therefore,  in  case  of  a  revolt 
in  Kansas,  the  United  States  would  have  an  equal  voice. 

Kansas,  bestriding  the  dizzy  platform  framed  for  her  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  wo^ld  proclaim  herself  sovereign ;  free  to  re- 
pudiate the  interference  of  Congress  in  any  of  her  domestic 
laws,  however  unconstitutional,  and,  having  at  all  times,  the 
right  to  separate  herself  into  an  independent  community. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
hold,  that  Kansas  was  a  simple  dependency,  a  creature  in  its 
nonage ;  that  they,  with  the  people  of  Kansas,  were  co-pro- 
prietors of  its  vast  domain,  and,  therefore,  equally  interested 
*in  its  administration ;  that  any  action,  on  the  part  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  directed  against  any  class  of  the  co-proprie- 
tors, would  be  in  fraud  of  just  rights,  and  calling  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  General  Government ;  and  that  if  such  interven- 
tion, thus  stimulated,  were  resisted  by  Kansas,  the  resistance 
should  be  crushed  out  at  every  hazard,  and  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

It  is  believed  that  not  much  is  risked  in  saying,  that,  on  the 
above  statement,  any  man,  who  is  honest,  and  sees  with  un- 
prejudiced eyes,  would  applaud  the  position  assigned  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Nothing  said  above  can  be  construed  in  derogation  of  the 
light  of  revolution.  The  right  is  perfect,  but,  as  with  every 
otiier  right,  is  subject  to  abuse.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  case, 
wherein  a  territory  might  properly  exert  her  revolutionary 
right.  If,  for  example.  Congress  were  to  pass  a  law  abolish- 
ing slaves  or  horses,  or  immolating  any  other  property,  a 
territory  would  be  justly  provojked  to  resistance. 
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But,  whether  a  revolution  be  rightfully  or  wrongfully 
aroused,  it  is  equally  a  dangerous  experiment.  If,  then, 
Kansas  chooses  to  grow  seditious,  she  does  it  at  her  peril.  If 
she  exercises  her  right  of  revolution,  and  establishes  her  in- 
dependence, she  may  thank  hfr  stars,  and  the  world  will  con- 
gratulate her  upon  a  most  miraculous  deliverance.  If  she 
rails,  and  comes  to  sorrow,  she  may  thank  Mr.  Douglas  and 
false  logic,  coupled,  perhaps,  with  some  lack  of  men  and 
cannon. 

.  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  misled  to  think,  that  the  South  con- 
siders there  is  any  essential  difference  between  negro  and 
other  property,  by  some  considerations  peculiar  to  negro 
property.  Against  it,  and  it  alone,  there  is  an  open,  un* 
unrelenting,  and  organized  hostility.  The  public  .sentiment 
of  an  entire  section  is  inflamed  by  a  bitter  enmity  against  it. 
Thus,  it  is  necessarily  more  urgent  in  its  appeals  to  the 
Government  for  protection.  This  has  decrfved  Mr.  Douglas 
into  concluding  that  we  separate  negroes  into  a  privileged 
kind  of  property,  whereas,  we  consider  it  to  be  exceptional, 
not  because  of  any  peculiarity  in  its  essence,  but  because  it 
is  warred  upon  with  an  exterminating  animosity. 

On  correct  reasoning.  Congress  is  the  department  having 
special  jurisdiction  over  all  squatter  sovereignty  difhculties. 
It  is  the  general  trustee  of  all  the  States,  to  administer  their 
common  property,  and  its  bounden  duty  is,  to  afford  full  pro- 
tection to  each  of  the  heirs.  As  a  logical  consequence  from 
this,  Congress  should  interpose,  and  set  aside  any  territorial 
law  which  conflicts  with,  and  pass  every  law  which  is  neces-^ 
sary  to,  the  security  of  each  citizen  in  his  constitutional' 
rights. 

To  this,  it  is  objected  by  many,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
risk  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  Congress ;  that  to  give  that 
body  jurisdiction  over  it,  would  be  to  put  it  under  the  absolute 
control  of  an  unfriendly  majority,  who  might  legislate  for  the 
utter  destruction  of  slavery. 

To  this  objection  it  may  be  simply  answered,  that  the 
power  to  protect  does  not  necessarily  include  the  right  to 
destroy;  and  that,  in  the  case  under  consideration,^  such  a 
construction  is  positively  excluded,  by  the  recognition  of 
negroes  in  the  Constitution  as  property ;  an  act  of  Congress 
destructive  of  negro  property,  would  be  equally  destructive 
of  our  fundamental  law. 

For  reasons,  equally  valid  with  the  ones  on  which  these 
scruples  are  urged,  it  might  be  contended,  that  the  power  to 
lay  taxes,  the  power  to  declare  war,  the  power  to  regulate 
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Qormneroey  and  aU  other  powers  possessed  by  Oongresa,  were 
Unsafe  in  its  hands.  The  same  system  of  opposition,  on 
which  this  objection  foands,  was,  in  the  different  State  con- 
ventions to  which  the  Constitution  was  originally  referred  for 
adoption,  waged  against  eveifr  clause  of  that  instrument 
which  conferred  important  powers  on  Congress.  Had  such 
an  opposition  prevailed,  Congress  would  have  been  emasculated 
of  every  substantive  grant,  and  the  Constitution  made  as 
ineffective  as  a  blank  piece  of  paper. 

The  same  political  balances  and  checks,  and  the  same  fisar 
of  the  people  in  their  ultimate  action,  which  restrain  Congress 
to  constitutional  legislation  on  other  subjects,  would  also  in- 
fluence it,  with  reference  to  slavery  in  the  territories. 

Mr.  Douglas's  views  on  squatter  sovereignty  conflict  with 
the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  the  Southern  democracy, 
and  may  be  the  spoil  of  much  political  prosperity. 

In  his  extenuation,  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  for  aO 
practical  interests,  his  ungracious  departure  from  the  orthodox 
faith  is  utterly  without  significance.  With  regard  to  the 
ultimate  status  of  a  territory,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  remotest 
consequence,  whether  the  question  of  slavery  is  disposed  of 
by  the  territorial  legislature,  or  by  its  constitutional  conven- 
tion. If  the  majority  want  slavery,  they'll  have  it,  and  if 
they  don't  want  it,  they'll  reject  it.  Postponing  the  question 
until  the  framing  of  the  constitution,  though  right  in  principle, 
is  of  small  importance  in  practice. 

The  history  of  the  last  three  or  four  new  States  brings  the 
Southern  mind  face  to  face  with  two  great  facts,  which  it 
cannot  escape  a  knowledge  of,  if  it  would.  These  are,  that 
the  North,  having  the  surplus  population,  will  always  out- 
strip the  South  in  peopling  new  territories ;  and  that  so  long 
as  the  prices  of  negroes  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Northern  emigrants,  who  are  chiefly  poor  men,  so  long  will 
new  territories  be  framed  into  free  States.  It  is  well  that 
these  fact^  are  now  pressing  home  on  the  South.  They  will 
finally  drive  her  to  the  true  solution  of  the  vexed  negro  ques- 
tion ;  for  when  she  at  last  realises  that  slave  States  can  only 
be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  cheap  negroes,  she  will  consent 
to  reopen  the  trade  with  Africa. 
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ABL  IV.-THE  EFFECTS  OF  HIGH  PEICES  OF  SLAVES; 

CONSIDBREB   IW    RKFERENCE    TO   THE    INTERESTS    OF  AGRICULTURE, 
OF    IllDIVIDUALS,    APfD    OF    THE    COMMONWEALTH    OF    TIRGINIA. 

^  {Ths  foUowing  original  ooniributioa  from  the  pen  «f  Edmmi ^  Rnfflft,  tli* 
diftmgiiished  agrioaliariBt,  of  Yirginiaf  will  be  fenad  to  poeeois  great  iateresU 
We  mvft  postpone  for  a  month  or  two  tiM  eontbroation  of  Mr.  Riiffio*e  paper 
«i  the  Oolonizatioa  Soeietgr,  oo  aeeomt  of  limited  spaoe.— Sn.  ] 

In  regard  to  every  andertakingi  or  pursuit  of  business,  re* 
quiring  capital  for  the  prosecution,  it  would  be  admitted,  as 
a  general  proposition,  that  the  less  the  price  or  value  of  the 
stock  or  capital  required,  from  which  to  obtain  equal  amounts 
of  products,  the  greater  would  be  the  net  profit  of  the  busi* 
ness,  and  of  every  investment  tiierein  made. 

But  though  this  truth,  stated  in  general  terms,  would  be 
universally  admitted,  and  without  question  or  doubt,  still  it 
would  be  excepted  to  by  many,  if  not  by  most  persons  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  to  the  especially  important  subject  of  agricultural 
industry  and  investments.  For  such  exception  and  denial  are 
necessarily  implied  in  the  opinion  commonly  entertained,  that 
the  high  prices  of  lands,  and  of  slaves,  are  evidences  of  the 
prosperous  condition  of  agricultural  interests,  and  of  agricul- 
turists, in  the  localities  where  such  prices  prevail. 

Land,  and  the  labor  required  for  its  culture,  constitute  the 
greater  proportion  of  all  agricultural  capital  employed.  Greatly 
expensive  as  these  are,  land  and  labor  (and  in  Virginia  it  is 
mainly  slave-labor),  are  but  the  most  important  of  the  mate- 
rials and  tools  essential  to  the  carrying  on  the  mechanical 
operations  of  tillage,  and  what  may  be  considered  as  the  man/- 
uboturing  of  the  products  of  agriculture.  To  whomsoever 
may  be  about  to  invest  capital,  or  to  enlarge  his  previous 
amount  of  investment  in  the  business  of  agriculture,  the  less 
the  price  at  which  he  can  purchase  land  and  slaves  (they  being 
nearly  all  the  capital  required),  the  greater  will  be  his  profits 
in  the  production  of  like  amounts  of  crops,  if  sold  at  equal 
prices.  If  a  certain  farm,  with  a  certain  number  and  de-. 
scription  of  slaves,  were  bought  at  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
and  would  yield  annual  crops  for  sale  of  the  market  value  of 
four  thousand  dollars,  it  is  obvious  that  the  agricultural  net 
profit  would  be  very  far  greater  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
same  property  had  cost,  and  was  worth  in  market  price,  forty 
thousand  dollars. 
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The  error  of  opinion,  which  is  so  oommon  on  this  subject,  is 
the  result  of  mistaking  effects  for  causes.  The  increased 
price  of  land  is  generally  a  true  indication  of  a  preceding'  im- 
proving, prosperous,  and  profitable  condition  of  agriculture  in 
that  locality.  But  a  preceding  increase  of  price  is  not  evi- 
dence of  either  still  improving,  continuous,  or  prospective 
profitaUe'retums  of  agriculture,  upon  the  then  increased  price 
of  land  and  cost  of  capital. 

The  greatly  increased  prices  of  slaves  do  not  (as  in  regard 
to  lands)  even  offer  evidence  that  their  preceding  profits  have 
justified  the  advance  of  price,  but  only  that  the  profits  of 
slave  labor  in  some  locality  have  been  and  still  are  great ;  tor 
slaves,  being  moveable,  will  be  rated  in  price,  not  by  their 
profits  in  their  actual  location,  bnt  according  to  the  profits  in 
any  other  region  to  which  they  can  be  easily  transferred. 
Thus  it  might  be,  that  while  the  profits  of  grain  tillage,  and 
of  agriculture  generally,  in  Virginia,  would  yield  the  least 
profit,  the  prices  of  slaves  might  be  at  the  highest  rate,  and 
also  their  profits  on  the  cotton  and  sugar-lands  of  the  more 
Southern  States. 

In  the  last  twenty  to  thirty  years,  both  agricultural  improve- 
ment and  profits  have  made  great  advances  in  Virginia. 
Mainly  in  consequence  of  improvements  in  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness, the  prices  of  lands  have  greatly  advanced.  Let 
us  suppose  that  this  advance  of  price,  on  the  general  average, 
to  be  equal  to  forty  per  cent.  (On  particular  farms  it  has  been 
full  two  hundred  per  cent.)  If  the  increase  of  net  profit  is  ad- 
vanced (by  the  improvement  of  the  land)  in  equal  proportion 
to  its  market  price,  the  land  is  now  as  well  worth  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  to  a  present  buyer,  as  it  had  been  at  first  worth 
one  hundred  to  the  former  owner  and  first  improver.  Indeed, 
It  may  be  wortfi  mnch  more,  if  additional  future  improve- 
ments are  still  in  certain  prospect,  from  which  additional  prod- 
ucts and  still  greater  profits  may  be  hereafter  realized.  And 
so  far  as  such  prospective  improvements  enter  into  considera- 
tion, and  make  part  of  a  present  valuation,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  the  increased  price  may  also  be  evidence  of  future  greater 
value,  as  well  as  of  preceding  and  present  good  products  and 
•profits.  When  such  new  and  permanent  improvement,  and 
a  certain  income  therefrom,  have  been  made  manifest,  it  may 
be  a  safer,  and  therefore  a  better  investment,  to  buy  land  at 
the  latest  and  highest  price,  than  it  had  been  at  the  early  low 
price  before  the  improvements  of  fertility  had  been  made,  and 
when  their  feasibility  was  doubtful  or  totally  unknown.  JTev- 
ertheless,  it  is  not  tiie  less  true,  that  the  first  improvers  who 
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Taised  the  lands  from  liie  lowest  to  the  highest  produotion  and 
aotnal  value,  derived  more  profit  daring  the  process  and  prog- 
ress of  that  improvement,  than  they  or  their  sacoessors  could 
do  at  the  later  time  of  highest  value  and  price,  and  maximum 
production  of  the  lands.  Further :  the  first  term  during  which 
the  lands  rose  (by  their  improved  production)  from  a  low  to  a 
high  market  price,  must  have  presented  a  more  prosperous 
and  more  pruntable  condition  of  agriculture,  than  when,  after 
the  completion  of  their  improvement,  the  lands  had  reached 
tiieir  highest  state  of  production  and  of  price. 

No  farmer  can  afford,  or  will  long  endure,  to  cultivate  land 
on  which  his  agricultural  and  other  products  regularly  fail 
short  of  yielding  a  fair  and  ordinary  interest  or  profit,  on  his 
whole  capital  so  employed.  Negligence  of  calculation,  and 
ignorance  of  the  amount  of  loss,  may  cause  many  particular 
and  temporary  exceptions.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  men  will 
not  invest  capital,  nor  continue  previous  investments,  in  pur- 
suits which  do  not  yield  ihe  ordinary  safe  profits  of  capital. 
Therefore,  if  such  reduction  of  profits  shall  occur  in  Virginia, 
the  first  effect  will  be  to  deter  persons,  as  new  undertakers, 
from  investing  capital  in  agriculture ;  and  this  will  so  far  lessen 
the  demand  of  purchasers,  and  increase  the  supply  of  land 
ofiered  for  sale  beyond  the  effective  demand,  that  the  price  of 
land  most  fall,  as  ascertain  consequence.  So  would  tho  price 
of  our  slaves  decline,  for  the  same  reason,  if  they  were  fixed 
to  the  farm,  or  to  Virginia.  But  as  their  market  price  is 
regulated  entirely  by  the  demand  and  higher  appreciation  in 
the  nAore  Southern  States,  there  will  be  no  redaction  of  their 
selling  value,  for  removal,  because  of  the  lower  value  of  their 
labor  at  home  only. 

In  another  aspect  we  may  see  the  same  conclusion  reached. 
The  capital  of  the  farmer  in  Virginia  is  made  up  mainly  of 
land  and  slaves.     Of  this  compound  amount,  the  necessary 
slaves  constitute  a  large  proportion,   and  in  many  cases  the 
larger  proportion,  of  the  whole  mixed  investment  of  capital.  I 
Considered  merely  as  the  necessary  total  investment  in  farming  I 
stock,  and  while  yielding  good  profits  on  the  whole  amount,  it 
matters  not  to  the  farmer  how  much  value  of  his  mixed  capital 
is  of  land,  and  how  mnch  of  slaves.     It  is  only  necessary  to  him 
that  the  two  together  shall  yield  good  and  sufficient  products 
and  profits  on  their  united  and  total  amount.     In  the  last  . 
fifteen  years  the  price  of  slaves  has  risen  full  one  hundred  per  I 
cent.     This  increase  of  their  price  has  not  been  caused  by  the  ^ 
actual  increase  of  ihe  value  of  their  labor  and  their  products 
at  home,  but  by  the  higher  value  and  greater  demand  for 
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them  abroad.  Exoepting,  thereforey  the  few  oaaes  in  wfaiah 
tiie  improved  fertility  nad  nat  produots  of  farme  have  beeR 
pioreased  in  equal  proportioo  with  the  doubled  market  prioe 
of  slaves,  no  new  undertaker  oouid  afibid  to  boy  slaves  for 
jmvestment  in  agrioulture  in  Virginia,  without  some  eounterf 
vailing  reduotioa  of  oost  in  the  other  neoessary  capital  stook. 
And  such  reduction  can  ouly  be  Ibundi  or  made,  in  the  land— * 
and  this  operation  (which  is  already  begun  and  in  progress) 
will  neoessarily  follow  and  increase  with  the  supply  of  land 
for  sale  exceeding  the  demand  of  new  purchasers.  So  &r  as 
the  prices  for  slaves  have  already  exceeded  the  pro&ts  of  their 
labor  in  Virginia,  so  far  that  excess  has  already  checked  the 
demand  for  investments  in  agriculture,  and  must  operate  to 
reduce  the  price  of  land.  And  the  more  that  the  price  of 
slaves  shall  rise,  still  more,  and  in  full  proportion,  will  it  oper- 
ate further  to  reduce  the  prioe  of  land,  and  to  tiirow  laud  out 
pf  cultivation  (or  to  render  its  cultivation  more  imperfect},  be- 
cause  of  the  loss  (by  their  removal  to  the  South)  of  the  slaves 
needed  for  cultivation  in  Virginia,  and  which  are  even  now 
very  deficient  in  number. 

Probably  but  few  owners  of  slaves  have  voluntarily  sold 
them  merely  on  the  consideration  that  it  would  be  more  profit 
able  to  sell  than  to  retain  them  as  laborers,  and  as  agricultural 
capital.  But  whether  the  recourse  to  sale  is  sought  or  avokl^ 
0d,  by  the  present  owners,  the  end  will  be  the  same,  in  more 
or  less  time.  At  the  present  high  prices  of  slaves,  no  under- 
inkers  can  afford  to  make  new  and  complete  agricultural  in- 
vestments. No  such  case  has  occurred  within  my  knowledge 
or  information,  for  the  last  two  years.  It  is  only  in  cases  of 
already  established  and  successful  farmers,  who,  needing  mcwe 
slaves  than  they  before  owned,  may  buy  a  few  more  to  supply 
great  defioiencieis  of  labor,  and  to  prevent  great  consequent 
losses.  But  even  such  men  as  these  do  not,  and  cannot  profit- 
ably, buy  half  so  many  additional  slaves  as  they  greatly  need 
for  their  labor,  and  as  they  would  buy,  if  at  mueh  lowen 
prices.  Consequently,  though  the  general  home  want  for  labor 
|s  greater  than  would  be  supplied  by  all  the  natural  increase 
of  numbers  of  our  slaves,  the  home  market  demand  is  almoet 
nothing,  compared  to  the  effective  Southern  demand  for  our 
slaves.  Thus,  whenever  debt,  or  necessity,  or  the  legal  divis- 
ion of  slaves  among  heirs,  compels  the  sale  of  slaves,  nearly 
all  sold  must  be  sent  abroad.  It  is  supposed  that  the  annual 
draft  and  deportation  thus  made  on  our  stock,  already  exceed 
in  number  all  the  increase  in  slaves  in  Virginia  by  prooreaticm. 
This  loss  must  oontinnaUy  inqrease  with  the  pptency  of  the 
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pfodnciog  oftosee,  and  wiih  iooreasiog  rapidity ;  and  soomt 
Of  later  the  operation  ina8t  remove  bo  many  of  our  slaves,  em 
lieoeesarily  to  destroy  the  iodtitutioii  of  negro  slavery  within  the 
limits  of  Virginia.  Every  successive  step  of  approach  to  this 
end  will  be  more  and  more  calamitous  to  the  economical, 
social,  and  political  interests  of  this  commonwealth ;  and  the 
iKHnplete  consummation  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils  to 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  States,  of  which,  as  yet,  Virginia 
forms  an  integral  part,  in  sentim^it,  interest,  and  in  instita- 
iions  and  policy. 

Some  persons,  even  in  Virginia,  and  at  this  late  day,  would 
deny  that  there  would  he  these  ox  any  general  evils  produced 
by  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  by  this  operation  of 
gradual  sale  and  depcnrtation.  To  tiie  holders  of  such  opinions, 
or  any  others  of  the  anti-slavery  school,  I  shall  not  oppose  a 
word  of  argument.  There  are  also  many  other  persons  who 
deem  that  the  highest  (mce  for  slaves  is  always  b^^ficial  to 
the  owners,  and  iSkat  any  injury  from  their  sale  abroad,  at  sudi 
high  prices,  if  in  numbers  short  of  ihe  annual  increase,  will 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  large  sums  thus  received 
by  the  sellers,  and  added  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  oom^ 
munity.  Treating  this  merely  as  a  question  of  values  or  of 
economy,  I  will  estimate  nothing  on  the  score  of  feeling  and 
humanity,  and  the  disruption  of  all  the  ties  that  must  be 
caused  by  this  general,  ihough  gradual  and  long»continuing 
deportation  of  all  the  slave  population  of  Virginia.  But 
consid3ring  the  question  merely  as  to  values,  and  without 
descending  to  details,  I  maintain  that  no  possible  increase  of 
market  price,  or  of  pecuniary  profit  to  the  seller  in  each  par^ 
ticular  case^f  the  sale  of  slaves,  can  compensate  1^  common- 
wealtji  for  the  enormous  accompanying  evils,  even  if  these 
evils  were  merely  social  and  political.  *But  to  reach  the  end^^ 
of  the  removal  ol  all  slaves  and  of  negro  slavery — ^whioh  some 
few  of  our  distinguished  politicians  and  political  editors  even 
|U)w  look  forward  to  as  a  benefit^— our  people  and  comnu»i/- 
wealth  must  first  pass  throu^  various  otiier  conditions  of  loss 
and  calamity — ^the  gradual  deprivation  of  necessary  agri- 
cultural iabor-^ — lands  reduced  more  and  more  in  price,  deprived 
of  necessary  means  for  fertilization,  badly  tilled,  and  much 
even  thrown  out  of  cultivationr— «the  emigration  of  numerous 
9laveholders  and  agriculturists,  and  of  the  wealthier  and  most 
industrious  of  our  people,  because  agricultural  capital  in  Vir- 
ginia could  no  longer  yield  profit ;  and  the  general  detericnration, 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  the  remaining  diminished 
p<q)ulation  of  the  State.    £ven  tha  later  supply  and  substito- 
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tion  of  a  laboring  class  of  foreigners  and  Yankees  to  make  up 
a  new  population  (which  is  the  great  compensatory  benefit 
expected  and  promised  by  anti^avery  theoretical  reascmers), 
could  not  be  made  way  for  nor  effectively  invited  except  by  Hie 
prior  nearly  complete  removal  of  slave  labor,  and  the  conse- 
quent lowest  prostration  of  prices  of  the  lands  and  of  the 
[)rosperity  of  the  still  existing  remnant  of  Ihe  original  popo- 
ation.  When  a  descent  shall  have  been  thus  made,  and  every 
former  property-holder  has  been  either  driven  away,  or  ruined  if 
remaining,  it  is  true  that  a  new  colonizing  of  the  desolate  and 
wasted  territory  might  and  would  be  effected,  and  of  materials 
which  it  is  one  of  the  important  benefits  of  our  present  insti- 
tution of  negro  slavery  to  keep  away  and  to  defend  us  from. 
I  vrill  not  attempt,  by  any  opposing  argument,  to  lessen  the 
satis&ction  of  those  persons  who  can  imagine  a  recompense 
for  thus  destroying  the  present  population  and  commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  in  the  prospective  establishment,  after  a  century 
of  calamity  and  desolation,  of  a  Yankee  community  in  tiisB 
territory  of  Virginia.  It  is  not  to  such  reasoners  that  my 
remarks  are  addressed,  but  to  those  who,  like  myself,  deem  tiw 
existing  institution  of  negro  slavery  to  be  one  of  our  chief 
blessings,  and  that  its  removal,  by  any  means  whatever,  wouM 
be  an  unmixed  evil  and  a  curse  to  the  whole  community. 

So  far,  reference  has  been  made  only  (or  mainly)  to  general 
interests  and  results.  Let  us  now  consider  the  subject  in  its 
bearing  on  private  or  individual  interests. 

Even  if  the  commonwealth  should  suffer  ever  so  much  in 
the  loss  of  agricultural  labor,  in  the  gradual  decline  and 
eventual  prostration  of  the  price  of  lands,  in  the  emigrati(Mi  of 
its  best  and  most  wealthy  population,  in  Ihe  consequent  drying 
up  of  the  sources  of  public  revenue,  and  so  destroying  public 
credit  if  not  also  State  solvency,  in  starving  out  education, 
stifling  refinement  of  manners,  and  lowering  social  charact^ 
and  intellectual  station ;  still  it  would  be  conceded  by  most 
persons,  that  individual  slave-owners  at  least  are  profited  by 
the  existing  high  prices,  and  will  be  still  more  profited  by  any 
further  increase  of  the  foreign  demand  for,  and  sale,  and  expcHr- 
tation  of  slaves.  This  may  be  true  in  many  particular  cases, 
if  we  look  solely  to  the  immediate  interest  and  gain  of  the 
individual  seller,  and  to  that  particular  transaction  and  time 
only.  It  may  be  true,  and  permanently,  in  many  more  cases, 
if  the  individual  seller  (by  early  emigration  or  otherwise) 
shall  escape  being  involved  in  the  later  and  consequent  ruin  of 
his  country.  But  all  sudi  cases  will  form  but  a  few  excepticHis 
to  the  general  rule,  that  the  greatest  (supposed)  jHivate  gainB 
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of  individual  s^ers  of  slaves  at  highest  prioes,  will  be  more 
than  oounterbalanoed  in  their  own  shares  of  the  remote  loss 
and  damage  inflicted  on  the  community  by  the  whole  system  of 
extensive  sale  and  deportation  of  slaves.  And  putting  aside  Ihe 
^ects  on  the  general  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
greatest  amount  of  gain  produced  by  the  high  prices  of  slaves 
to  Iheir  individual  owners  are  not  so  great  as  the  amount  of 
disadvantage  and  loss,  {nroduced  l^  that  same  cause,  to  the 
interests  of  a  much  greater  number  of  other  individuals  and 
members  of  the  same  community. 

The  individuals  who  are  benefited  by  obtaining  prices  for 
slaves  too  great  to  be  af&rded  by  any  persons  who  would  desire 
to  buy  here,  are  those  only  who  choose  or  are  compelled  to  s^ 
slaves.  There  are  almost  no  slaveholders  and  farmers  who,  of 
their  own  choice,  would,  by  selling  some  of  their  slaves,  lessen 
the  amount  of  labor,  which  is  already  deficient  on  almost  every 
farm.  They  who  thus  make  partial  sales,  are  very  generally 
such  as  are  compelled  to  sell  ^because  of  improvidence,  bad 
management,  and  consequent  debt,  or  other  great  necessity. 
No  persons  look  forward  to  sell,  and  so  to  profit  by  the  existing 
or  prospective  high  prices  of  slaves,  except  those  who  also  expect 
to  be  compelled  by  debt,  and  these  are  fewer,  by  many,  liian 
the  number  who  will  be  actually  so  compelled  at  later  times. 
Then  it  is  only  the  few  persons  who  expect  to  be  compelled  to 
sell  slaves  who  also  can  expect  to  obtain  any  pecuniary  gain 
firom  the  highest  price  of  slaves.  To  all  other  persons,  more 
than  ten-fold  in  number,  high  price  is  either  of  no  operation, 
good  or  bad,  or  it  is  an  injury  «md  an  obstacle  to  prevent  liieir 
obtaining  greater  pecuniary  gain  by  employing  more  slave 
labor.  To  the  farmer  and  slaveholder  of  onlinary  and  average 
industry  and  thrift,  whose  other  means  and  extent  of  labor 
increase  as  his  slaves  increase  by  procreation  and  growth,  who 
neither  desires  nor  expects  to  sell  or  to  buy  slaves,  but  only  to 
bequeath  ttiose  which  he  possesses  and  their  increase  to  he 
childrenr-*-it  is  clear  that  such  a  person  neither  gains  nor  loses 
by  high,  nor  would  lose  by  a  low  market  price  for  slaves.  They 
are  worth  to  him  the  actual  value  of  the  net  products  of  Iheir 
labor  (which  he  cannot  dispense  with),  and  there  is  no  difler- 
ence  to  his  income  or  interests  whether  his  best  slaves  would 
sell  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  for  but  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  If  a  man  so  situated  sells  a  vicious  slave,  he 
will  need  to  fill  his  vacant  place  by  the  purchase  of  one  more 
suitable,  and  still  there  will  be  neither  gain  nor  loss  in  the  rate 
of  price,  whether  both  are  high  or  both  are  low,  in  the  sale  and 
purchase. 
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Bat  besides  these  two  oksses  of  fanners  and  slaTeholders, 
tbere  is  another,  the  membe»  of  which  are  the  most  industrkxis, 
thriving,  and  of  most  utility  and  benefit  to  thdr  ooohItj. 
These,  by  the  continued  extending  of  their  agrioaltnral  im- 
im>vement0  and  labors,  need  more  slaves  than  they  possess,  and 
yet  cannot  afford  to  buy  them  because  of  tiisir  exorbitant 
prices.  If  to  be  bought  at  lower  and  remunerating  prices, 
these  men  alone  would  buy  as  many  slaves  as  would  be  sold 
by  all  the  improvident  and  necessitous  owners,  and  thus  there 
would  be  retained  to  the  commonwealth^  and  transferred  to 
the  most  profitable  service,  all  Ihe  labor  tiiat  is  now  lost  and  is 
so  greatly  needed.  There  are  now  in  Virginia,  even  of  those 
already  slaveholders,  ten  men  of  this  most  useful  class,  who 
w^ould  be  glad  to  buy  and  employ  more  slaves,  where  there  is 
onid  of  the  indebted  or  improvident  class  who  is  compelled  to 
selL  And  more  slaves  are  needed,  and  would  be  bought  and 
retained  by  residents,  if  at  low  prices,  than  are  now  sold  and 
sent  abroad  to  obtain  the  present  high  prices.  To  say  notliing 
of  higher  consideratitms,  and  public  or  general  interests, 
the  benefit  that  would  enure  to  individual  buyers  from  greatly 
and  permanently  reduced  prices  for  slaves,  would  be  mu^ 
greater  than  would  thereby  be  lost  in  price  to  all  the  individ- 
uals who  are  sellers. 

But  even  this  is  but  a  very  oontracted  view  and  comparison 
of  the  private  interests  at  stake— -and  of  the  balance  of  benefit 
that  would  accrue,  first  to  private  individuals,  and  tiirough 
them  to  the  community.  The  fioregoiog  estimate  and  compar- 
ison of  interests  were  limited  to  actual  slave-owners.  But  the 
number  of  slave-owners  would  be  greatiy  increased  (perhaps 
doubled),  if  the  prices  of  slaves  were  greatly  reduced.  It  is 
not  needed  to  set  forth  the  advantages  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  to  the  slaveholding  interest,  of  increasing  the  number  of 
additional  proprietors  of  slaves.  And  besides  all  sudi  new 
recruits  to  the  slaveholding  interest,  every  other  man  in  the 
oommonwealth,  who  expected  or  hoped  to  be  able  to  become 
A  slaveholder  at  any  future  time,  would  deem  his  wishes  ai^ 
interest  forwarded  and  served  by  such  reduction  of  the  market 
price  of  slaves,  as  would  offer  the  only  ground  on  which  to 
rest  his  hopes. 

But  there  are  many  persons  who,  even  while  admitting  the 
truth  of  more  or  less  (and  even  of  the  whcrfe)  of  the  positions 
here  assumed,  still  will  claim,  as  a  great  gain  and  profit,  bodi 
private  and  publio.  to  Virginia,  the  large  amount  of  money 
reoeivad  for  the  slaves  annnally  sold  and  carried  to  tiie  8outi^ 
Suppose  the  number  so  removed,  to  be  now  at  the  fate  of 
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twenty  thousand  %  year,  and  they  behig  mostly  of  the  tnMe> 
valuable  oiasses,  may  be  averaged  at  eight  hundred  doUan», 
making  the  total  amount  of  purchase  money  sixteen  millions 
of  dollars  a  year.    Wbateyer  evils  and  sufferings  may  be  i]»- 
oident  to  these  sales,  it  is  oonoeded  by  most  persons,  and 
scaroely  denied  by  any,  that  the  money  thus  received  is,  at 
least,  so  much  profit  to  the  sellers,  and  to  the  commonwealth^     / 
in  the  same  manner  as  would  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  any   / 
other  production  of  agriculture.     This  I  deny.     Such  would  / 
indeed  be  true,  if  the  slaves  sold  were  all  surplus,  and  not 
needed  either  for  the  service  of  their  owners  or  the  benefit  of 
the  commonwealth.     But  such  is  not  the  case,  in  any  respect. 
Crops  sold  and  exported  are  entirely  surplus,  and  every  dollar's 
worth  sent  away  is  so  much  gain  to  the  individual  producer 
and  to  tlie  public  interests.     And  any  portion  of  such  surplus^ 
that  was  held  back  from  sale  (or  as  profitable  use  or  con* 
sumption),  would  be  so  much  of  waste  and  dead  loss  to  the 
producer  and  to  the  country.     Also  of  the  grazing  and  fat<^ 
tening  animals,  which  constitute  the  great  agricultural  prod-' 
nets   of  the  western  portion    of   Virginia,  the   annual  sales 
are  strictly  confined  to  the  surplus  animals,  of  which  the  ve^ 
moval  does  not  detract  from  the  present  productive  value,  of 
the  future  increase  of  the  numbers  retained  on  each  farm,     it 
is  an  old  calumny,  often  repeated  in  England  and  by  North-' 
em  abolitionists,  that  negroes  are  bred  and  reared  in  these 
older  Southern  States  for  sale,  and  that  the  surplus  individu^ 
als  were  annually  selected  for  market,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  grazier  selects  his  beasts  for  sale.     If  this  charge 
Were  as  entirely  true  as  it  is  entirely  false,  however  odious,  alv 
horrent,  and  indefensible  would  be  the  practice,  it  yet  might 
be  truly  claimed  as  being  profitable  to  the  full  extent  of  tii€^ 
operation.     For  in  that  case  only  surplus  and  therefore  (at 
home)  useless  slaves  would  be  sold-*^and  the  number  so  ab^ 
stracted  could  never  encroach  on  the  amount  of  slave  laboi* 
required  for  the  most  profitable  tillage  of  our   State;   and, 
therefore,  if  these  motives  and  objects,  and  these  only,  opera-* 
ted  to  sell  our  slaves  abroad,  there  would  be  now,  and  perhaps 
for  many  years  to  come,  a  complete  cessation  of  all  sales  of 
slaves  for  exportation.     For  the  proper  tillage  and  improve^ 
ment  of  our  own  lands,  and  other  uses  at  home,  now  require, 
and  could  advantageously  employ  (if  to  be  bought  at  faif 
prices),  every  slave  that  is  now  sent  out  of  the  State.     The\ 
actual  sales  are  rarely  induced  because  the  slaves  sold  were  I 
surplus  to  the  owners-^«nd  never  because  they  are  surplus  to  I 
the  commonwealth*    It  is  the  debt  or  necessity  of  the  own^iS)  1 
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that  leaves  to  them  no  choice,  bat  to  sell  some  of  their  slaves* 
and  it  is  their  much  greater  value  and  price  abroad  which 
forbids  other  persons  here  from  buying  and  retaining  the  slaves 
that  are  sold  and  carried  away.  And  when  such  partial  sales 
are  compelled,  the  selected  subjects  for  sale  are  not  of  the  sur- 
plus, or  the  least  useful  individual  slaves,  but  usually  of  the 
most  efficient  young  laborers,  of  both  sexes,  because  these  will 
command  the  highest  market  prices.  Further — the  sales  are 
not  made  by  owners,  or  from  farmers,  where  slave  labor  is  best 
supplied,  and  where  any  loss  of  hands  would  be  least  felt- 
but  most  generally  where  labor  was  previously  very  deficient, 
both  to  the  land  and  to  the  owner. 

Another  view  will  serve  more  clearly  to  disprove  the  alleged 
pecuniary  gain  to  the  commonwealth  from  the  sale  of  slaves. 
It  is  a  fact,  known  to  every  roan  of  observation  and  inteUi* 
gence,  thai  labor  is  greatly  deficient  in  all  Virginia,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  rich  western  counties,  which,  for  want  of  labor, 
scarcely  yet  yield  in  the  proportion  of  one  tenth  of  their  capa- 
city. There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  Virginia  on  which  more 
slave  labor  is  not  needed,  and  could  be  profitably  employed  in 
the  improvement  and  tillage  of  the  fields.  For  large  spaces, 
ten  times  the  present  number  of  slaves  are  required,  and  (if 
bought  at  low  price)  could  be  advantageously  employed,  for 
both  private  and  public  interests.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  removal  of  every  slave  from  the  State  is  not  merely  the 
loss  of  the  value  of  the  service  or  hire  of  such  slave,  but  of  all 
the  amount  of  additional  crop  or  other  product  that  the  labor 
of  such  slave  would  have  made  if  retained,  and  which  has  not 
been  made,  because  of  his  removal  and  the  deficiency  so  caused 
of  so  much  labor.  A  young  negro  man  may  now  be  hired  for 
a  year  for  $130  and  his  maintenance  ;  and  his  labor,  applied 
to  all  the  other  capital  of  a  farm  that  needed  his  labor,  would 
probably  add  not  less  than  $300  to  the  net  sales  of  products  of 
the  farm.  If,  then,  this  slave  were  removed  from  the  State, 
and,  of  course,  so  much  labor  as  be  would  have  performed  be 
omitted,  the  annual  loss  to  the  farm,  and  to  the  commonwealth, 
would  not  be  merely  $130,  the  market  price  of  his  hire,  but 
the  $300,  the  value  of  what  would  have  been  the  net  product 
of  his  year's  labor.  Again :  Suppose  that  a  farmer  should  be 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  double  prices,  to  sell  all  his  working 
horses  and  other  plough  teams,  though  he  would  be  unable  to 
replace  them  for  a  year.  It  is  obvious  that  his  consequent 
loss  would  not  be  the  fair  value,  or  price  of  hire,  of  so  many 
horses  and  other  working  teams  for  a  year,  but  the  whole  of 
the  crop  which  he  would  fail  to  make  for  want  of  all  team- 
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labor,  and  which  womid  amount  to  very  mAoh  more  than  either 
double  or  quadruple  prioes  for  the  animals  he  sold.  Now,  the 
sale  of  every  useful  slave  from  Virginia  is,  in  like  manner,  a 
loss  to  the  commonwealth  of  all  the  net  products  of  the  labor 
of  such  slave  if  remaiuiug.  Such  labor  cannot  be  replaced  for 
the  State ;  and  therefore  tiie  loss  continues  for  all  the  time  that 
the  laborer,  if  retained,  would  have  been  useful.  Four  years, 
estimated  at  $300  of  net  products  so  lost,  would  amount  to 
$1,200,  or  about  the  highest  present  price  for  young  and  able 
men.  According  to  these  views,  the  highest  prices  yet  ob- 
tained from  the  foreign  purchasers  of.  our  slaves  have  never 
left  a  profit  to  the  State,  or  produced  pecuniary  benefit  to 
general  interests.  And  even  if  prices  should  still  continue  to| 
increase^  as  there  ia  good  reason  to  expect  and  to  dread,  until ' 
they  reach  $2,000  or  more  for  the  best  laborers,  or  $1,200  for ; 
the  general  average  of  ages  and  sexes,  these  prices,  though 
necessarily  operating  to  remove  every  slave  from  Virginia,  will 
still  cause  loss  to  agricultural  and  general  interests,  in  every 
particular  sale — and  finally  render  the  State  a  desert  and  a 
ruin.  R. 

Hanoter  Co.,  Virginia, 

[Note. — ^The  remarks  offered  in  the  foregoing-  argument,  on  the  oanses  and 
effects  of  high  and  low  prioes  of  lands,  and  on  the  supposed  future  and  general 
substitution  of  free  labor  in  Virginia,  were  but  incidental  to  the  main  proposi- 
tion, and  therefore  were  treated  as  concisely  as  possible.  Those  subjects  will 
be  resumed  in  another  article,  and  discussed  more  fuUy,  as  their  importance 
deseryes.] 


ABT.  V-UNIFOKM  POSTAGE,  RAILROADS,  TELEGRAPHS, 
FASHIONS,  ETC. 

[What  the  author  of  "  Cannibals  All "  writes  and  sends  us,  we  publish  without 
hesitation,  knowing  him  to  be  a  bold,  fearless,  ingenuous,  learned,  though  some- 
what eccentric  writer.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an  argument 
with  him,  where  our  opinions  differ,  and  the  points  of  difference  are  not  few, 
being  satisfied  that  his  views  are  original,  interesting,  and  so  far  as  the  political 
and  social  bodies  politic  are  inyolved,  to  say  the  least,  not  unhealthfnl.  In  his 
war&re  upon  what  is  called  "modem  progress"  and  the  "isms"  which 
attend  it,  he  will  no  doubt  have  the  sympathies  of  the  enlightened  everywhere, 
ho^vWer  they  may  hesitate  to  follow  him  in  all  the  wanderings  of  his  wit  and 
humor  and  philosophy.  Our  own  opinions  upon  measures  and  things,  are  ex- 
pressed sufficiently  often  to  be  well  understood  by  the  readers  of  the  Rktixw.  ] 

All  modern  discoveries  in  physical  soience^  and  aU  modem 
inventions  and  improvements  in  mechanical  construction,  con* 
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oenite  in  begettiDg  o^ntralizatioa— oeatralization  of  wealth,  of 
power,  of  skill,  of  taste,  of  thought,  fashion,  learning,  intelli- 
gence, and  oivilization.  Hainan  progress  now  consists  in 
HMiking  the  poor  poorer,  the  ignorant  more  ignorant,  the  viciona 
and  the  criminal  more  vile  and  debased,  and  in  adding  to  the 
riches  of  the  wealthy  and  the  learning  of  the  learned.  Capital 
is  power,  and  its  power  is  ten-fold  increased  by  modem  im- 
provements, especially  in  locomotion  and  intercommunioation. 
Capital  naturally  and  greedily  appropriates  to  itself  all  the 
good  things  of  life*  It  locates  itself  in  large  cities,  and,  by 
means  of  the  profits  of  trade,  robs  the  country  of  its  wealth) 
its  smaller  towns,  its  schools,  its  manufacturing  and  mechanic 
skill,  its  intellect,  and  of  all  save  its  manual  labor.  Bat  the 
centralization  which  it  begets  does  not  en^  here.  It  as  heart- 
lessly robs  the  poor  laborers,  in  the  large  cities  where  it  re- 
sides, of  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  as  it  does  the  distant  opium- 
eating  Chinese  or  the  oppressed  Hindoos.  Modern  civilization, 
under  the  banner  of  free  trade,  first  robs  the  extremities  to 
enrich  a  few  centres  of  trade,  and  then,  by  means  of  social 
centralization,  pinches,  nay,  almost  starves,  nine  tenths  of  the 
populations  of  the  large  cities  where  it  has  taken  up  its  resi- 
dence, in  order  to  build  up  more  than  princely  fortunes  for  a 
few  vulgar,  cunning,  selfish  millionaires. 

Our  postage  laws  are  admirably  contrived,  and  were  no 
doubt  intended,  to  facilitate  these  processes :  first,  to  rob  the 
South;  secondly,  to  rob  the  operatives  of  the  North;  and, 
finally,  to  make  fortunes  for  a  few  puffing  and  drumming 
mammoth  establishments,  engaged  in  various  trades  in  the 
large  cities  at  the  North.  The  Southern  press  and  the  South- 
ern book-trade  should  look  to  this  matter.  The  iniquity 
of  our  postage  laws  is  most  obvious  in  its  effects  on  those  in- 
terests, but  ultimately  it  affects  injuriously  all  Southern  inter- 
ests ;  and  those  injurious  effects  are  greatly  increased  by  means 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs.  Letter  postage  and  postage  on 
books  are  uniform  in  amount  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  Q-overnment  undertakes  to  carry  freight — for  books  are 
freight — for  sixteen  cents  a  pound,  from  New- York  to  Califor- 
nia, and  charges  sixteen  cents  per  pound  for  the  same  freight, 
if  carried  only  ten  miles.  The  New- York  merchants  send  out 
catalogues  of  their  complete  assortments  of  books  and  other 
merchandise  to  all  quarters  of  the  Union ;  and  the  man  who 
wants  a  book,  being  charged  no  more  postage  for  writing  to  a 
house  in  New- York  than  to  one  in  his  own  neighborhood,  is 
sure  to  send  to  New- York  iot  it,  because  his  neighboring  book- 
seller may  not  have  it,  or,  if  he  has,  the  iniquitoos  post-offio» 
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faws  charge  him  asr  mnoh  for  remitting  the  book  twenty  milesr 
as  they  charge  the  New- York  merchant  for  sending  it  three 
thousand  miTes.  Small  towns  draw  their  support  from  cus- 
tomers close  around  them ;  large  ones,  from  the  whole  Union. 
These  laws  rob  the  poor,  to  give  to  the  rich ;  oppress  the  weak, 
to  benefit  the  strong  ;  ruin  the  small  towns,  to  build  up  the 
large  ones.  The  railroads  do  all  they  can  to  help  carry  out 
this  iniquitous  policy,  and  charge  sometimes  rates  five  times 
as  high  to  their  neighbors,  who  travel  short  distances  within 
their  own  Stdte,  as  to  foreigners  who  travel  long  distances,  to 
the  great  cities  of  the  North.  The  great  Northern  houses  send 
forth  their  puffs,  advertisements,  circulars,  and  drummers,  for 
half-price,  because  they  send  them  long  distances.  Central- 
ization is  the  daughter  of  that  Southern  goddess,  Free  Trade  ; 
and  centralization  will  be  petted  and  fostered  by  the  Southern 
delegation,  who  are  firee  trade  men,  until  a  new  generation  of 
men  is  sent  to  Congress  from  the  South.  When  Doctor  Harvey 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  not  a  single  physician 
in  London  over  forty  years  of  age  could  possibly  understand 
it,  or  would  even  believe  it.  We  don't  write  for  either  the 
masses  or  the  old  fogies,  for  the  masses  cannot  understand 
us,  and  the  old  fogies  are  so  wedded  to  their  idols  that  they 
wiU  not  understand  us.  We  write  for  the  intelligent  young 
and  middle-aged,  and  for  an  appreciative  posterity. 

We  don't  expect  or  wish  to  be  read  at  any  time  by  the' 
masses.  They  never  have  read  and  never  wdll  read  a  well- 
written  work  or  production,  because  they  can  neither  under- 
stand nor  appreciate  what  is  well  written.  They  do  not  read 
Shakspeare,  nor  the  Bible,  nor  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
nor  any  book  which  requires  an  effort  of  thought.  They 
delight  in  novels,  and  like  the  lowest,  such  as  Dickens's  and 
Smollett's  and  Fielding's ;  but  the  only  novel  (if  novel  it  may  be 
called)  which  they  do  not  read,  is  Don  Quixote ;  and  that  is 
the  only  one  ever  written  which  deserves  to  be  read.  Half  the 
graduates  of  our  colleges  belong  to  the  masses.  They  are 
lashed  through  the  classics  at  school,  but  never  recur  to  them 
after  leaving  school.  They  prefer  bawdy  novels  and  pictorial 
newspapers. 

Under  the  system  we  are  describings  Northern  pictorial  papers 
fleece  the  South  out  of  thousands,  by  publishing  the  disgusting 
details  of  ordinary  atrocities,  and  out  of  hundr^s  of  thousands, 
for  murder  in  high  life.     The  circulation  of  half  the  Northern 

?ipers  that  come  South,  is  an  offence  "  Contra  bonos  mores .'" 
here  are  plenty  of  able  and  decent  publications  at  the  North, 
but  it  is  only  the  "  cheap  and  vile,"  "made  to  sell,"  that  circulate- 
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largely.  It  is  the  same  case  with  Nortiiem  manufactarers  of  aQ 
kinds ;  none  but  the  most  indifferent  are  brought  into  the  South- 
em  market.  The  puiBng  and  drumming  system,  whidi  began 
at  the  North,  and  which  is  being  imitated  and  foUowed  at  the 
South,  makes  that  which  is  most  worthless  the  most  popular 
and  profitable.  Great  statesmen,  great  writers,  great  inven- 
tions, are  but  humbugs,  created,  inflated  and  palmed  upon 
the  public,  by  cheap  papers,  cheap  postage,  cheap  railroads, 
telegraphs,  free  trade,  and  other  modem  improvements.  Cheap 
Uterature  is  a  curse,  because  to  circulate  extensively  and  makB 
large  profits,  it  adapts  itself  to  the  lowest  tastes,  the  lowest 
information,  and  the  lowest  state  of  moraUty.  Its  catalogue  of 
crimes  and  its  obscenities  suit  depraved  or  vitiated  tastes,  and 
its  fictions  help  grown-up  children  to  understand  what  would 
otherwise  be  unintelligible  to  them.  A  Northern  paper  gives 
a  writer,  manufactured  into  reputation  and  celebrity  by  ante- 
cedent puffing,  many  thousands  for  weekly  articles.  The 
articles  are  tame  and  stupid  in  the  excess,  and  intelligent 
men  wonder  at  the  editor's  folly.  They  forget  that  the  world  is 
not  made  up  of  intelligent  men,  but  cMefly  of  dull  and  ignorant 
men.  The  nonsense  and  the  pictures  please  the  miUion,  and 
put  money  in  the  pocket  of  the  editor.  Pictorial  books  used 
only  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  little  childrenr—ihey  have 
found  their  w^y  to  the  hands  of  big  children. 

The  Southern  press  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  moral,  respectful, 
decent,  and  gentlemanly,  in  its  tone.  It  contains  no  pictures,  no 
humbugs,  no  trickery  of  any  kind.  It  is  addressed  to  readers, 
a  large  majority  of  whom  are  intelUgent,  moral,  religious,  and 
conservative,  and  who  would  indignantly  repel  such  stuff  as 
that  which  oozes  from  the  depraved  press  of  the  North. 

But  while  most  men  at  the  South  who  read  are  moral, 
religious,  intelligent,  and  conservative,  we  have,  scattered  here 
and  there,  many  weak  and  vicious  people,  whose  minds  can  only 
be  affected  through  the  medium  of  a  picture,  and  whose  tastes 
can  only  be  gratified  by  reading  the  profane,  the  obscene,  the 
destructive,  agrarian,  and  horrible.  The  postage  laws  are 
admirably  adapted  to  pander  to  such  weak  minds  and  such 
depraved  tastes,  and  to  build  up  Northern  cities,  at  the  expense 
of  the  South- 

The  whigs  say,  a  protective  tariff  will  set  things  right  Such 
a  tariff  does  cut  off  much  that  is  vile,  useless,  and  noxious,  from 
Europe,  but  it  aggravates  the  disease  it  was  intended  to  cure, 
hy  flooding  us  with  worse  commodities  and  a  worse  literature 
from  the  North  than  Europe  can  furnish.  The  Democrats 
exclaim,  *' Demand  will  regulate  supply,  firee  trade  will  do 
the  business  1" 
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Why,  tile  disease  under  which  we  suffer,  is  but  free  trade, 
and  if  we  can  exclude  free  trade  we  exclude  the  foul  literature 
and  the  worthless  manufactures  of  the  North  that  afflict  the 
South  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt  There  is  no  danger  that  this 
class  of  literature  can  arise  and  be  sujqwrted  in  the  South. 
The  number  of  readers  of  such  stuff  is  too  small  to  defray  the 
expense  of  publication. 

One  measure  of  rdief  would  be  fairly  and  honestly  to  charge 
postage  according  to  weight  and  distance.  Another,  for  each  of 
the  Southern  States  to  tax  heavily  all  foreign  books  and  period- 
icals and  manufactures.  Another,  to  dissolve  the  Union. 
Then,  the  tariff  necessary  to  support  government,  would  build 
up  manufactures,  and  centres  of  trade,  thought,  and  fashion, 
at  the  South,  besides  excluding  the  vicious  foreign  literature 
with  which  we  are  now  deluged.  We  greatly  prefer  the  State 
protective  or  taxing  system.  By  it,  we  have  excluded  the 
pedlars,  showmen,  and  itinerant  clock-venders,  and  foreign  free 
negroes  ;  and  by  it  we  can  exclude  whatever  we  please.  It  is 
safer  than  disunion,  equally  efficient,  and  involves  no  breach  of 
the  Constitution. 

Massachusetts  has  nullified  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  is 
carrying  on  war  from  the  stump  and  the  lecture-room,  from  her 
{Nress,  and  her  courts,  and  legislative  halls,  against  us  and  our 
institutions.  We  admit  her  right  to  nullify  the  kws  of  the 
Union;  we  admit  her  right  to  exclude  us  and  our  slaves  from  her 
territory  ;  we  admit  her  separate  nationality,  and  all  the  rights 
incident  and  pertaining  to  separate  nationality.  If  she  thinks 
slavery  a  great  sin,  if  she  thinks  its  presence  in  her  territory  a 
moral  evil  or  pest,  if  she  thinks  Southerners  hold  opinions  cal- 
culated to  injure  the  morals  of  her  people,  and  to  subvert  her 
social  institutions,  she  is  right,  very  right,  to  exclude  Southerners 
and  their  slaves  from  her  domain.  Nay,  she  should  go  farther, 
not  only  exclude  Southerners  (as  South  Carolina  has  free 
negroes),  but  should  also  exclude  Southern  products,  and  pro- 
hibit all  trade  with  the  infected  South. 

But  let  her  recollect  that  two  can  play  at  this  game ;  that  th& 
Southern  States  are  separate  nations,  with  all  the  rights  per- 
taining to  nationality ;  that  they  too  can  nullify  ;  that  they 
may,  and  are  in  duty  bound  to,  adopt  such  measures,  and 
enact  such  laws,  as  will  secure  the  safety  of  their  social  insti- 
tutions, preserve  the  morals  of  their  people,  and  insure  the 
possession  of  their  property.  Massachusetts  white  men  are 
more  dangerous  incendiaries  than  Massachusetts  free  negroes, 
and  if  we  may  exclude  the  latter,  "  a  fortiori*^  may  we  ex- 
clude the  former.     We  can  without  breach  of  the  Federal 
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CoQ9titaiion>  eat  off  all  trade  wMi  IKasBaohiiaettey  all  inter- 
ooarae  witk  her  citiseoa.  We  may  ponieh,  by  firo  and  iii»- 
}Mri6oiiiDent,  every  oitizen  of  tke  South  who  vends  goods  or 


or  other  artioles  to  Massaohnsetts,  every  one  who  visits] 
ohusetts^  sends  a  ohild  to  sehocd  in  Massaohnsetts,  employs  a 
teacher,  artisan,  or  laborer  from  Hassaehnsetts,  entertains 
or  associates  with  a  Massacdraaetts  man  or  wofna&  All  liiis 
we  may  do,  and  no  federal  authority  can  intervene  between 
us  and  our  awn  citizens.  All  this  we  may  do  without  breach 
of  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  for  Btate  goveni- 
roents  were  intended  to  [nroteet  State  property  and  State  iaali« 
tutionsy  and  to  carry  into  ptaotioal  effeot  the  right  of  self-de- 
fenoe.  We  have  begun  the  work.  South  Carolina  exolndeft 
the  weak  and  harmless  free  negroes,  ^*  the  flies."  By  degrees, 
we  shall  gather  courage  to  attack  the  wasps,  the  white  Ya»- 
keesl 

These  measures  would  form  part  (rf  Ihe  system  of  State 
protection,  a  system*  that  admits  of  various  and  indefinite 
adaptation  and  application.  But  Protection  is  odioua  to  the 
old  party  leaders  at  the  South*  Free  trade  and  sailore'  rif^ts, 
not  '*  Proteetion  and  Southern  rights,"  is  their  motta  "  JLofts- 
sesfaire,^^  Let  alon6 — Do  nothing,  "  Pas  irop  gtn»erfier,"  is 
their  cherished  philosophy. 

If  the  old  fogies,  sitting  like  an  incubus  on  the  Sooth,  vriU 
not  permit  her  to  protect  herself  in  the  Union,  because  to  do 
so  would  violate  the  tsachings  of  political  economy  ;  then,  m 
the  name  of  reason,  common  sense,  and  patriotism,  the  9cxmer 
we  are  out  of  it  the  better.  In  the  Union,  under  the  free 
trade  system,  the  South  is,  and  must  continue,  like  the  bodies 
of  Homer's  heroes,  ^'  The  food  for  cunning  Yankees  mid  shop- 
keeping  Englishmen."  Out  of  it,  she  Would  be  wealthy,  en- 
lightened, and  independent. 

No  people  have  more  individual  pride  and  self-esteem  thas 
Southerners ;  none  are  so  wholly  destitute  of  national  aelfi- 
lespect  and  self-appreciation.  And  for  why?  Simply  be- 
oause  they  are  the  victims  of  free  trade,  which  impoverishaa 
their  purses  and  their  minds;  because  they  import  their 
manufactures,  their  books,  their  thoughts,  their  very  fashiooa 
from  abroad.  They  read  only  English  and  Yankee  boolo^ 
and  learn  from  them  to  admire  and  ape  what  is  English  cm 
Northern,  and  to  despise  what  is  Southern.  Miss  Fanny 
Wright  very  truly  shows  that  England  invoited  and  teaches 
political  economy,  in  order  that,  having  more  skill,  capital^ 
and  knowledge  of  teade,  than  other  nations,  she  might  cheai^ 
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■or  g«t  advantage,  of  all  "with  whom  she  traded.  "We,  at  lx«r 
bidding,  teach  a  soience  whioh  not  only  impoverishes  us  and 
nnoivilizes  ms,  bat  whidi  is  direoUy  at  war  witii  oHr  social 
institutions. 

Political  economy  is  but  the  science  of  free  society.  It 
arose  as  a  fact  and  a  system  so  soon  as  serfdom  was  abolished 
in  Europe,  and  men  were  placed  in  seemingly  equal,  but  actu- 
ally competitive  and  antagonistic  relations ;  when  the  irre- 
sponsible, selfish,  unfeeling  dominion  of  capital  was  substitu- 
ted for  the  responsible,  humane,  Grod-ordained,  natural,  and 
affectionate  relation  of  master  and  slave.  It  existed  as  a  fact 
for  centuries  before  Adam  Smith  promulged  it  as  a  philosophy. 
He  but  described  and  justified  what  he  saw  in  active  opera- 
tion  around  him.  We  dare  any  political  economist  to  attempt 
to  deny  and  refute  these  propositions. 

If  it  be  a  true  system  of  philosophy,  then  is  our  social  sys- 
tem radically  wrong.  In  teaching  it,  we  but  teach  abolition, 
for  it  is  the  philosophy  of  abolition,  and  grew  out  of  abolition. 
We  could  give  abundant  proof  that  our  positions  are  the  prev- 
alent doctrines  of  enlightened  men  of  all  parties,  but  readers 
of  ordinary  historical  infqrmation  will  need  no  such  proof. 
We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  citation  of  a  single  recent 
authority. 

In  an  article  in  the  North  British  Review  for  Augast, 
1858,  entitled,  "State  Papers,  The  Reformation  Period," 
page  32,  American  Edition,  we  find  the  following  language  ; 
and  ask  Southern  free  trade  statesmen  and  Southern  profes- 
sors of  political  economy,  if  it  be  not  true,  and,  if  true,  if 
they  are  not  assiduously  inculcating  and  teaching  abolition 
— at  least  in  the  germ  i 

''The  dismemberment  of  Feudalism  having  opened  the  way  for  the  rise  of 
<ommerckd  acttvitj,  the  oommercial  relation  of  master  ana  workman  was 
rather  created  than  changed  by  the  new  order  of  things.  But  the  agricnltoral 
relation  of  landholder  and  peasant  was  one  that  had  subsisted  for  ages — ^which 
had  snrvived  revolntions  and  changes  of  dynasty,  and  to  which  that  gpradnal 
imlooaiog  of  the  old  feudal  bondage  was  the  greatest  of  the  changes  by  whioh 
it  had  l^en  overtaken.  The  obligations  of  slavery  held  in  bondage  alike 
slaveholder  and  slave,  and  thns  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  bond  which  linked 
ibem  together,  was  the  removal  of  a  yoke  to  both  landholder  and  peasant 
The  peasant  was  freed  from  very  much  of  the  old  physical  tyranny,  and  th«t 
left  more  like  a  free  agent,  and  less  like  a  mere  fixture  to  the  form  on  whioh 
he  was  bom.  But  he  was  not  only  freed  from  the  feudal  yoke ;  he  also  tost  tha 
feudal  wroteelion.  When  the  bonds  were  broken  which  made  him  the  serf  of 
landholdert,  the  tie  was  riven  which  bound  him  to  the  land.  If  the  landholder 
lost  the  benefits  of  his  lordship,  he  resigned  with  them  its  duties  aud  oblia^ 
tions.  The  peasant,  now  no  longer  a  sen,  had  no  longer  the  serfs  right  to  oe 
maintained  by  the  landholder ;  oeing  freed  from  his  attachment  to  the  soil,  1m 
6ould  no  longer,  with  equal  right*  olaSn  his  sustenanoe  fsom  it    But  still  hotfi 
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.  peasant  and  landholder  were  mutually  as  dM)endeBt  on  each  other  as  before. 
The  land  of  the  landholder  wonid  be  nnproductive  without  the  labor  of  Uie 
peasant,  and  the  peaaant  bad  no  means  of  subsistence  except  in  the  performance 
of  those  very  ser^icea  to  the  landholder,  which,  as  a  serf,  he  was  compelled  (o 
perform.  Thus,  the  bond  between  them  being  broken,  both  classes  were  thrown 
back  upon  the  cold  justice  of  the  lawt  of  political  economy — laws  representing  Uid 
mere  balance  of  clashing  mterests,  and  fonnded  essentiallj  upon  the  ttlfiskness 
rf human  nature  P* 

Such  is  the  birth,  origin,  and  character  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. 

We  write  "  currente  calamo,^^  and  have  overlooked  the  cen- 
tralizing influence  of  fashion,  when  combined  with  and  aid- 
ing modern  physical  inventions,  and  mechanical  improvements, 
in  stimulating  free  trade.  The  South  originates  no  fashions, 
but  imports  them  all  from  abroad.  She  reads,  eats,  drinks, 
and  wears,  not  what  she  thinks  good  or  convenient,  nor  what 
is  good,  appropriate,  beautiful,  or  convenient,  but  gives  fine 
prices  for  unsuitable  things,  because  the  fashions  of  Paris, 
London,  and  New- York,  require  her  to  use  them.  Fashion  is 
a  powerful  helpmate  to  free  trade  in  fleecing  the  South.  She 
should  have  her  own  fashions.  The  true  remedy  and  cor- 
rective is,  to  counteract  centralization  from  withatU^  by  build- 
ing up  centralization  within. 


ART.  YL-THE  THREE  WILLIAM  AND  MAIiY  ALUMNI  PRESIDENTS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  known  to  the  public  that,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  at  WiUiamsburgh,  Virginia,  was  cele- 
brated by  an  oration  from  Ex-President  John  Tyler,  by  a  poem 
from  Saint-George  Tucker,  by  certain  demonstrations  cm  the 
part  of  the  two  literary  societies  of  the  college,  and  by  a  din- 
ner at  the  old  Raleigh  Hotel,  where,  in  answer  to  the  regular 
toasts,  vcurious  speeches  were  made,  by  Grovemor  Wise  and 
others.  The  proceedings  throughout,  judging  from  what  we 
hear,  were  intensely  interesting.  The  oration,  the  poem,  tiie 
speeches,  all  were  of  the  deepest  historical  value,  not  only  to 
the  immediate  locality,  the  college,  and  the  State  of  Virginia, 
but  also  to  the  entire  country :  and  that  which  invested  them 
with  a  more  profound  importance  was  the  destruction  by  fire, 
a  few  days  before  the  celebration,  of  the  college  building  and 
library,  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  building 
was  erected  in  1727,  after  a  previous  destruction  by  fire,  in 
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1719,  of  the  original,  modeled  after  Oxford,  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren ;  and  the  hbrary  had  been  presented  chiefly  by  the  various 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  best  theological 
library  in  the  Union,  and  many  eaitions  were  of  the  costliest 
description,  to  be  obtained  now  neither  through  favor,  nor  for 
money. 

This  college  assumed  its  present  name  in  1692,  under  an  en- 
dowment from  King  Wifliam  and  Queen  Mary,  and,  dating  from 
that  period,  is  the  oldest  institution  of  learning  in  the  tJnited 
States  with  the  exception  of  Harvard.  But  its  earliest  endow- 
ment, under  the  name  of  Henrico  College,  was  in  the  year  1619, 
before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth.  Its  Catalogue 
of  Alumni  presents  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  divines,  jurists,  warriors, 
and  statesmen,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  institution  of  learn- 
ing of  the  same  age  in  the  world;  and  regarding  the  limited 
number  of  her  matriculates  in  comparison  with  the  more  nume- 
rous lists  of  other  universities,  it  is  wonderful  to  behold  the 
array  of  her  great  names.  The  Jeffersons,  Monroes,  Tylers, 
Marshalls,  Madisons,  Harrisons,  Tazewells,  Wjrthes,  Blands, 
Roanes,  Rives,  Randolphs,  Sootts,  Croghans,  Leighs,  Archers, 
Johnsons,  Munfords,  Murrays,  Nicholas's,  Bibbs,  Crittendens, 
Lawsons,  Crumps,  Prestons,  Seldens,  Lightfoots,  Braxtons,  Car- 
ters, Stanards,  Pages,  Cloptons,  Byrds,  Jones's,  Lewis's,  Travis's, 
Browns,  Burwells,  Tuckers,  Taylors,  Saunders's,  Masons,  Fair- 
fax's, Wallers,  and  many  others^  among  the  most  glorious  that 
have  graced  our  country's  annuls  before,  during,  and  since  the 
Revolution,  are  to  be  found  among  her  children.  By  the  terms 
of  the  endowment  made  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
she  was  given  the  office  and  profits  of  the  surveyor-generalship 
of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  and  she  first  made  Washington  her 
surveyor  and  afterward  her  chancellor.  At  the  present  time 
Ex-President  Tyler  is  her  rector ;  and  she  is  to  be  resurrected 
on  her  ancient  foundati(»i8. 

We  understand  that  the  proceedings  of  the  16th  February 
were  reported  in  full  for  the  New- York  Herald  by  a  member  of 
the  reportorial  corps  of  that  paper ;  that,  in  fact,  this  person 
applied  to  and  obtained  firom  Mr.  Tyler  a  copy  of  his  oration,  and 
from  Mr.  Tucker  a  copy  of  his  poem,  before  the  public  proceed- 
ings took  place.  Why  have  not  these  proceedings  been  given  to 
the  country,  with  all  their  wealth  of  history  and  deep  import  to 
the  college?  It  is  evident  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  some- 
where for  the  failure.  From  the  brief  notes  with  which  we  have 
been  ftirnished,  we  take  pleasure  in  transferring  to  our  pages 
the  significant  remarks  made  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  present 
at  the  dinner  at  the  Raleigh,  in  response  to  the  seventh  regular 
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todst  We  do  this,  beosii:ise  tixey  sententioosly  embcaee  a  fstat 
ajssociated  with  this  college,  which,  in  itself,  ^ititles  her  to  tha 
luhniratioa  and  gratitude  of  the  whole  country,  and  should 
especially  command  the  serious  consideration  of  the  South, 
yfe  would  be  highly  gratified,  and  others  doubtless  would  be, 
to  see  in  print  those  made  by  Mr.  Grrigsby  and  Grovernor  Wise, 
both  of  whom  preeeded  the  speaker  we  shall  quote,  and  who,  it 
appears  from  bis  remarks,  had  for  the  most  part  covered  the 
interesting  ground  of  the  sentiment  assigned  to  him,  filled  with 
the  memories  of  the  Apollo  Hall !  It  was  in  that  hall,  unless  we 
mistake,  that  some  of  the  most  daring  and  consequential  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  the  Revolution  occurred,  in  1773  and 
1775,  under  the  lead  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee.  It  was  in  that  hall,  we  believe,  that  in  1773,  after  the 
House  of  Burgesses  had  been  dismissed  by  Lord  Botetourt 
firom  their  chamber  in  the  Capitol,  its  memners  assembled  as 
a  general  convention  of  the  People,  and  passed  their  celebrated 
"  Declaration  of  American  Rights."  And  it  was  there,  we  be- 
lieve, that,  in  1775,  when  Lord  Dunmoro  again  dismissed  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  for  what  he  conceived  their  treasonable 
proceedings,  they  again  assembled  on  their  individual  and  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  passed  their  memorable  ^^  nou-importa* 
tion  acts^'^^  together  with  other  measures  no  less  important. 
History  tells  us,  if  not  this,  something  like  this  of  that  old 
hall ;  and  such  a  theme  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grigsby  and  Crov« 
ernor  Wise  must  have  been  treated  in  a  masterly  manner^ 
We  deeply  regret  the  failure  in  the  publication  of  their  speeches, 
and  we  still  hope  to  have  them.  In  the  meanwhile  we  give 
our  readers  the  pregnant  facts  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as 
contained,  according  to  our  notes,  in  the  remarks  of  the  ^eaker 
to  the  seventh  regular  toast,  vizi : 

**The  next  regular  toast  wa«  'The  Old  Apollo!  Sacred  to  the  geniaa  of 
Liberty  and  to  memory.  In  the  days  of  the  Revolution  it  reaounded  to  the  voioe 
of  Freedoip  and  Independence  ;  and  itg  patriot  spirit  cau(fht  by  William  and 
Maryt  was  enshrined  upon  her  altars,  and  has  been  always  fostered  in  the  boaom 
of  her  sons/ 
"  The  gentleman  to  whom  this  sentiment  was  asaigned,  rose  and  said : 
*'  Mr.  President :  In  the  course  4)f  a-  life  not  altogether  uneventful,  I  have 
often  had  reason  to  congraiulate  myself  on  the  good  providences  that  have  assist- 
ed me  out  of  peril  and  difficulty,  but  never  more  than  on  the  present  oecasioa. 
When,  on  uking  my  seat  at  this  table,  I  first  received  the  sentiment  yon  have 
announced,  with  the  request  I  would  respond  to  it,  I  saw,  at  a  glance,  it  em- 
braced a  history  and  a  memory  that  made  roe  tremble  in  their  contemplation  as 
surpassing  the  delioeating  power  of  my  nnpraetised  tongue.  Having  for  eleven 
years  past,  since  the  time  I  last  looked  ou  this  old  hall,  lived  among  a  people  of 
action  rather  than  words,  and  lost  the  habit  of  post-prandial  speaking,  I  felt  I  could 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  theme  presented.  But,  from  your  kindness  in 
placing  me  seventh  on  the  liet,  I  have  been  so  fortunaite  as  to  be  preceded  in  WKf 
mbject  by  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Grigsby,  and  by  t ur  worthy  Governor,  Mr. 
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Wise.  HUtorj  and  the  muses  hare  been  the  constant  and  fiuniliar  companiena  •/ 
Mr.  Grigsby,  and  from  him  jou  have  received  a  narration  of  thifl  Hall  I  may  noi 
rival :  while  the  eloquent  treat  received  from  Governor  Wise,  glittering  with  the 
memories  that  surround  us  here,  reminds  me  of  the  splendid  compliment  paid 
by  Thuc^dides,  at  the  Court  of  Sparta,  to  Pericles  of  Athens — and  which  I  here 
pay  to  him — *  when  I  throw  him  in  the  wrestling  ring^*  said  Tbucydides,  ^he  claimt 
that  he  threw  me^  and  persuades  the  people  to  believe  him.*  It  would  be  presumptioo 
in  me  to  speak  to  a  subject  they  have  spoken  to,  and  I  am  relieved  from  the  embar^ 
rassment  that  possesscdfme  through  the  exemption  they  have  thus  extended  to  m«u 
But  without  this,  the  whole  matter  of  the  sentiment  before  me  has  been  exhausted 
by  the  magnificent  oration  and  beautiful  pof  m  of  the  morning,  and  nothing  ii 
left  for  me  to  do  with  propriety,  save  to  congratulate  myself  on  being  once  more 
in  this  Hall,  and  especially  on  so  memorable  an  occasion  as  the  present. 

*!  It  is  true,  sir,  if  I  was  fond  of  hearing  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  and  by 
taking  to  myself  an  inexcusable  latitude,  I  might,  perhaps,  recur  to  reminiscences 
of  a  general  character«  as  yet  untouched  ;  for  nere,  as  Byron  says  of  Rome, 

*  We  go  stnmbllDf  erer  reeollsctiMut.^ 

But  at  this  late  hour,  and  after  all  we  have  heard,  it  would  be  an  trnpar- 
donable  license  for  me  to  take.  I  may  not  be  censured,  however,  for  catlinff 
your  attention  to  one  special  fiict  associated  with  the  sentiment  annonncecu 
which  has  been,  I  believe,  uncommented  upon ;  and  in  being  left  by  my  distin- 
guished predecessors  this  single  incident  tor  expatiation,  f  asain  consider  my- 
self most  fortunate.  Ton  have  heard  it  said  already,  that  within  the  chambers 
once  enclosed  by  yonder  smoking  ruin,  were  educated,  in  John  Marshall,  the 
ablest  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  Winfield  Scott,  the  greatest 
captain  of  the  age.  (Applause.)  Throueh  them  the  patriot  spirit  of  this  hall, 
enshrined  upon  the  altars  of  William  and  Mary,  has  oeen  duly  reflected.  But 
that  8])irit,  so  enshrined,  has  been  still  further  reflected,  in  a  more  exalted  manner 
if  possible,  through  the  thrbk  William  and  Mart  Alumni  Prksidknts  ov  the 
Uniud  Statm.  (Loud  applmse.)  I  oall  jrour  attention,  first,  to  the  fi^t,  thal^ 
of  all  jour  presidents  and  statesmen,  with  the  exception  of  Washington — 
and  he  was  the  surveyor  and  then  the  chancellor  of  William  and  Mary— -oup 
country  is  indebted  more  to  ThonMw  Jefferson,  James  Monroe,  and  JohnTyler, 
for  the  true  adjustment  of  our  Ibreign  and  domestic  poUoy,  (or  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  for  the  extension  of  our  institutions,  the  develop* 
ment  of  our  resources,  the  strengthening  of  our  power,  and  the  expansion  of  oup 
greatness,  than  to  any  and  all  othen  whart^ever.  (Loud  applause.)  In  ths 
second  place,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  further  &ot,  that,  of  all  your  Presi- 
dents and  statesmen,  with  the  exception  of  Washington,  these  three  William 
Mid  Mary  Alumni  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  tUonej  while  magnifpng  the 
riches,  the  power,  the  grestnees,  and  the  elory  of  the  Union,  never  lost  eiipit  of 
the  importance  of  maintaining,  in  their  fml  integrity,  and  in  full  and  perfect  oo*> 
equality  within  the  Confederacy,  the  Southern  or  staveholding  section  of  States. 
(Repeated  aftplause.)  Through  Mr.  Jefferson  you  obtained  the  Louisiana  pup- 
ehaee,  embracing  Louisiana  nroper,  Arkansas.  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Nebmska,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  together  with  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi, 
Through  Mr.  Monroe  you  obtained  Florida,  together  with  the  keys  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  And  through  Mr.  Tyier  you  obtained  Texas,  together  with  the  monop' 
ily  of  the  cotton  plant.  (Loud  and  prolonged  applause.)  Not  to  mention  other 
^reat  acts  of  statesmanship,  connected  with  both  our  foreign  and  domestic  pol- 
icy, that  characterized  the  administrations  of  each  of  these  celebrated  men,  thess 
acquisitions  and  measures,  viewed,  by  themselves,  in  the  light  of  their  value  ts 
our  commerce,  our  manufactures,  and  our  agriculture,  and  regarded  in  the  light 
of  their  conservative  and  preservative  influences  on  the  Union,  and  considered 
in  the  light  of  their  vast  and  mighty  national  sequences,  as  regards  the  whole 
world,  whether  in  time  of  war,  or  whether  in  time  of  peace,  Justly  entitle  them 
to  the  most  conspicuous  niches  in  our  temple  of  fame,  hallow  the  spirit  and  the 
memory  of  this  hall,  and  call  aloud  on  all  the  people  for  gratitude  to  them, 
and  to  old  William  and  Mary.  (R-pealed  and  long-continued  applause.) 
**  In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  J  oeg  le«Ts  to  oSer  you  a  •enlimeot  in  retna 
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for  that  to  which  I  have  essayed  to  speak,  aecompanied  by  a  single  remark. 
In  times  past,  when  this  hall  was  fresh  with  the  memories  that  clasterso  thieUy 
aronnd  it ;  when  those  eminent  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  retiring  from  the 
Honse  of  Burgesses  at  the  command  of  the  king^s  vicegerent,  assembled  here 
on  their  individual  and  personal  responsibility,  to  declare  their  '  llesolntions  of 
Kight,  and  to  pass  their  '  Non-Importation  Acts,'  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  them,  in  the  course  of  his  fervid  eloquence,  prophetically  exclaimed  that, 
*  he  could  hear  in  the  atmosoherc  the  clangor  of  arms  at  the  North.'  and 
forthwith  came  the  news  of  the  strife  at  Lexington,  and  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill.  The  sound  from  the  North  then  was  the  sound  of  men  daring  to 
be  free  and  struggling  against  oppression.  Then  and  thus  was  this  hall  made 
glorious  to  liberty,  and  sacred  to  memory.  (Applause,)  Sir  I  when  a  similar 
sound  from  the  North  shall  be  heard  in  this  hail  again — and  I  fancy  UuU 
even  now  I  hear  t/— -that  sound  will  not  be  the  thunder  wave  of  freemen  fierce- 
ly warring  for  liberty  and  human  right,  but  it  will  be  the  muffled  tread  of 
agrarian  legions  marching  down  upon  the  scattered  forces  of  conservatism: 
— it  will  be  the  charge  of  the  majority-rule  against  the  minority-nght ; — 
the  remorseless  onslaught  of  numerical  power  to  crush  out  constitotional 
principle.     And,  in  view  of  this  hour,  and  this  contingency,  I  give  you — 

**  The  Alumni  of  William  and  Mary !  May  they  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  be  animated  by  the  patriot  spirit,  and  the  genius  of  Liberty  that  in- 
habits this  hall !"    {Drunk  standing.) 


ART.  VI.-MISSOITRI,  THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  VINEYARD.* 

Notwithstanding  the  true  principles  of  grape  culture  are  so 
little  understood  by  the  community  at  large,  no  department  of 
agriculture  has  been  more  carefully  investigated,  more  dis- 
tinctly defined,  and  reduced  to  scientific  principles.  Since 
Virgil  wrote  his  masterly  treatise  upon  the  habits  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  the  principles  which  should  govern  its  culture 
have  been  within  the  reach  of  all  who  would  investigate  the 
structure  of  this  plant,  and  learn  the  soil  and  climate  adapted 
to  its  perfect  development.  And,  indeed,  it  could  scarcely  be 
other>^ise,  as  the  vine  has  occupied  so  prominent  a  position  in 
the  husbandry  of  almost  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  ancient 
and  modern  times 

Since  Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  the  vine  has  followed  the 
progress  of  husbandry  and  civilization  throughout  Indi^,  Ara- 
bia, Palestine,  and  Southern  Europe.  It  holds  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  those  seats  of  ancient  civilization  and 
progress.  The  "  vine-clad  hill"  occupied  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion in  every  landscape,  and  the  juice  of  the  grape  had  its 
Elace.  at  the  social  board  and  ruled  the  joys  of  the  banquet 
all.  While  it  held  so  important  a  position  among  the  nationsi 
its  value  led  the  ablest  minds  to  investigate  its  habits  and 

•  The  Tut  importance  of  this  subject,  ioduced  me  to  make  a  most  thorough  examioatioa  of 
aXL  the  facts  nhowinff  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  r^on  to  the  cultart  of 
the  grapa.    The  resalts  of  these  investigations  are  most  satisflMtory. 
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deduoe  Ihe  best  modes  of  cnltare  from  the  experience  of  the 
many  engaged  in  the  pleasant  pursuit.  Solomon  investigated 
the  properties  of  the  'vine,  and  Vifgil  gave  so  excellent  a 
treatise  upon  its  habits  and  culture,  that  the  investigations 
and  experience  of  the  last  two  thousand  years  have  added  but 
little  to  the  knowledge  then  possessed. 

Since  then  the  habits  of  the  vine,  and  the  modes  of  culture 
best  adapted  to  it,  have  been  so  carefully  determined,  and  so 
thoroughly  established  by  the  experience  of  the  last  four 
thousand  years,  it  only  remains  for  the  cultivators  of  our. 
times  to  investigate  the  modes  of  culture  so  long  and  so 
successfully  practised  in  India  and  the  countries  bordering 
upon  the  Mediterranean  ;  to  inquire  how  far  the  varieties  there 
cultivated,  and  the  culture  there  adapted,  will  succeed  in 
dther  localities  ;  to  determine  whether  some  new  varieties  may 
not  succeed  better  in  other  climates  and  soils ;  and  what  modi- 
fications of  culture  will  secure  the  highest  degree  of  success 
in  the  various  soils  and  climates  to  which  we  would  introduce 
the  vine. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  the  grape  depends  upon  the 
mutual  adaptation  of  both  soil  and  climate.  In  places  where 
the  soil  has  all  the  requisite  properties,  the  climate  may  be 
such  as  to  prevent  full  success ;  as  in  many  parts  of  New- 
England,  where  the  climate  is  too  cold,  and  in  England, 
where  it  is  too  moist.  In  many  localities  in  Southern  Europe, 
the  soil  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  full  success  of  the  vine, 
though  the  climate  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

SoeV.— According  to  Virgil*  and  the  best  authors  who  have 
followed  him,  the  soil  should  be  warm,  light,  dry,  and  rich  in 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  especially  potash,  soda,  lime,  and 
magnesia.  The  best  vines  have  been  grownt  upon  soils  of  this 
description ;  and  when  any  of  these  qualities  have  been  want- 
ing, the  most  skilful  vine*growers  have  supplied  the 
deficiency  by  artificial  means.  Hence  Virijil  directs  to  place 
"  porous  stones  and  rough  shells"  in  the  trenches — the  stones 
and  shells  to  loosen  the  soil  and  perfect  the  drainage,  the 
shells  to  supply  the  deficit  of  lime. 

The  vine  has  ever  succeeded  the  best,  other  things  being 
equal,  in  a  calcareous  soil.  The  best  vineyards  upon  the 
Rhine,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missouri,  are  upon  soils  rich  in  lime ; 
and,  according  to  D'Orbigny,  the  wines  from  such  vineyards  in 
France  are  "  more  lively  and  spirituous." 

•  Geor  ,  lib.  ii.,  llnea  217-  221  ftod  263  — '*  Optima  putri  arva  $olo.» 

t  The  great  rine  at  Windsor  P»rk  was  planted  flftj  jean  aso.  "^  Tn  1850,^  layi  Prof.  UnA* 
lev,  '<  it  produced  2,000  laive  bnnchet  of  magniflceot  grapes,  filled  a  hoase  138  feet  long  and  16 
wide,  and  had  a  »t«m  two  feet  nine  inchM  in  ciroamferenoa .  The  bordar  in  which  it  grows  ia 
wanHf  Hghtf  drift  '^  shallow.** 
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The  chemioal  oompositioii  of  a  pknt  also  gives  m  sore  imr 
dicatioDs  of  the  mineral  ingrediente  of  the  soil  required  for  its 
perfect  develc^raeat.  The  following' table,  from  Johnston's 
Agricultural  Ckemutry^  contains  the  composition  of  five  vines, 
grown  on  five  different  soils.  The  result  rfiows,  most  ooq- 
clusively,  what  mineral  substances  are  demanded  for  the  per- 
lection  of  the  vine : 


1 

si 

3' 

K*2 

1 

Primary  Rocks. 
Grata. 

Mountain 

Limestone. 

Gratz. 

- 

u 

.8  6 

i 

Potash 

17  32 
28.50 
29.76 
9.78 
4.12 
6.20 
1.96 
1.82 
1.56 

25.24 
2.74 

40.76 
7.49 
1.52 

18  89 
2.88 
0.58 

34.13 
8.03 

82.67 
4  66 
0.16 

16.35 
2.16 
0.60 
1.45 

24.93 
7.31 

37.59 
7.12 
0.24 

19.55 
2.37 
0.36 
0  62 

26.41 
8.79 

33.47 
9.16 
0.19 

16.87 
2.44 
0.2§ 
2.48 

26.60 

Soda 

11.07 

Lime. 

d4.S5 

Oxide  oi  Iron 

7.64 
1.25 

Phosphoric  Acid 

Sulphuric  Acid 

16.37 
2.86 

Chlonoe 

Silica 

0.68 
1.22 

ToUl 

leo. 

100. 

100.11 

100.08 

100.06 

lOO.M 

Percentage  of  Ash  in  dry 
twigs 

2.835 

2.689 

2.525 

2.25 

2.325 

2.826 

These  analyses  show  that  potash^  soda^  lime^  magnesia^  and 
phosphoric  acid,  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
vine,  and  that  grapes  will  succeed  best  on  soils  rich  in  diose 
materials.  The  other  ingredients  are  such  as  are  found  in 
nearly  all  soils,  and  may  be  left  out  of  our  investigations. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  vegetable  science  tiiat 
lime  may  supply  One  place  of  soaa  and  potash,  in  part  at  least, 
in  some  plants.  The  following  analyses  of  vines  from  two 
kioalities  show  this  to  be  true  of  the  vine  also  : 

I.  Ir. 

Alkalies 46.82 27  98 

Lime 29.96 .40.70 

If,  therefore,  soda  and  potash  be  deficient  in  a  soil,  their 
places  may  be  partially  supplied  by  lime,  i^ould  it  exist  in 
sufficient  quantities. 

Climate, — The  success  of  the  grape  on  the  islands  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  show  their  adaptation  to  a  climate 
in  which  the  winters  are  short  fluid  mild,  aad  the  sunHnsrs  are 
temperate  and  equable.      In  the  Ionian  Islands,  where  the 
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grape  attains  great  perfeotHm,  it  is  never  exposed  to  pincbing 
cold  or  burning  heat,  or  to  any  very  sudden  ohanges  from  onef 
to  the  other.  But  the  great  profueion  and  the  exoellence  of  the 
grapes  in  India,  at  Candahar  and  Cabul,  ^*  the  sunny  borae  of 
the  grape,"  indioate  an  ability  to  reaoh  perfection  in  spite  ot 
sudden  changes  from  extreme  cold  to  burning  heat.  ^'  In  no 
part  of  the  world,"  says  Lindley,  **  are  the  grapes  more  delicious 
than  in  Candahar  and  Cabul ;"  and  yet  the  traveller  speaka 
of  the  "  bitter  cold  wind  and  blazing  fires  at  night,^^  and  the 
"  burning  sun  by  day,"  in  March,  and  the  sun's  heat  at  140*' 
in  May,  where  the  grapes  ripen  as  early  as  June. 

We  may  conclude  then  that  the  grape  will,  under  favor* 
able  circumstances,  reach  the  greatest  perfection^  though  ex* 
posed  to  sudden  changes  and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Having  ascertained  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  best 
adapted  to  the  successful  culture  of  the  vine,  it  has  been  my 
aim  to  determine  how  far  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  Mis* 
souri ;  to  what  extent  and  with  what  success  the  vine  may  be 
cultivated  in  our  State,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
its  cultivation. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  accurate  data  for  our  conclu- 
sions, our  investigations  have  been  directed  to  the  following 
subjects : 

1.  The  eharaoters  and  habits  of  all  our  native  viness  and 
the  soils  on  which  they  succeed  best,  have  been  carefully 
noted. 

2.  Five  persons*  have  been  appointed  to  make  meteoro- 
logical observations :  one  at  Springfield  in  the  southwest,  one 
at  Gape  Girardeau  in  the  southeast,  one  at  Palmyra  in  the 
northeast,  one  at  St.  Joseph  in  the  northwest,  and  one  at  Co- 
lumbia in  the  centre,  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river.  These 
observers  have  been  supplied  with  the  very  best  instruments, 
and  they  have  made  and  recorded  their  ol^rvations  according 
to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

3.  The  experience  of  our  most  successful  vine-growers  has 
been  collected,  and  the  results  carefully  compared  with  the 
conclusions  derived  from  our  examinations  of  the  climate,  soils, 
and  wild  vines  of  the  State. 

4.  The  soils  of  the  State  have  been  carefully  observed,  and 
the  varieties  collected  and  oommitted  to  a  most  skilful  chemist 
for  full  and  accurate  analyses. 

•  It  gireti  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  iestimonj  to  the  disinterested  labors  of  those  who  haT« 
•o  (kitnftilly  observed  and  recorded  the  meteoroloifical  phenomena  at  the  stations  aboT« 
iMii  Oor  Stat*  will  be  under  manjr  obligations  to  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Comings,  of  St.  PanVi 
College,  Palmyra:  Kev.  James  Knoud,  of  St.  Vincent^s  College,  Cape  Qiraidean;  J.  A. 
Stephens,  S«q.,  of  Sprlngfleld;  B.  B.  Neely,  A.M.,  of  the  St  Joseph  High  School;  and  Misi 
M.  B.  Hilly  at  Oolambia,  who  hava  made  the  obserrationi  at  their  several  localities. 
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Native  Grapes, — The  growth  and  fruit  of  our  native  vine§ 
give  us  most  important  indicatioDS  of  the  adaptation  of  our 
soil  and  climate  to  the  ouitivation  of  the  grape.  The  follow- 
ing species  have  been  observed,  and  the  growth,  habits,  and 
fruit  of  each  variety,  have  been  carefully  examined. 

1.  VITIS  LABRUSCA,  Litm,    Fox  Orape  of  the  Northern  States. 

This  vine  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  attains  to  a  voiy  large 
size*  in  our  riob  alluvial  bottoms  and  on  our  best  upland  soils ;  but  the  yines  of 
a  smaller  size,  which  grow  upon  the  dry  ridges,  on  the  declivities  of  the  blnfls 
(es^cially  those  of  the  Magpesia  Limestone),  and  on  the  talus  of  the  debris  at 
their  bases,  exhibits  a  hoalSy,  firm  growth,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  fine 
fruit.  The  grapes  found  in  these  localities  are  larger,  and  the  palp  is  mors 
jui«y  and  puatable. 

2daDv  well-known  and  excellent  varieties  of  grape  now  in  cultivation  were 
derived  from  this  species.  The  Isabella,  Calawba,  Schuylkill^  and  Bland**,  are 
the  most  esteemed. 

2.  VITUS  AESTIVALIS,  Michx.     Summer  Grape. 

This,  like  the  preceding,  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  is  doabtless 
the  largest  of  all  our  vines.  It  is  one  of  the  most  >  triking  objects  in  our  mag- 
nificent forests.  While  the  stem,  like  a  huge  cable,  hange  suspended  from  the 
limbs  of  the  largest  trees,  the  branches,  clothed  in  rich  foliage,  and  often  loaded 
with  fruit,  hang  in  graceful  festoons  over  the  highest  boughs.  3^t  the  vines 
growing  on  the  thin  soils  of  our  limestone  ridges  and  bluTO,  and  on  the  loose 
debris  at  their  bases,  where  they  are  more  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  son,  pro- 
duce a  greater  abundance  of  the  very  best  fruit 

8.  VrriS  CORDIFOLIA,  Mkhx.     Winler  or  Frost  Grape, 

This  yine  is  widely  diff^ised  through  the  State  ;  but  it  is  not  so  large  as  ths 
Fox  or  the  Summer  Grape.    Its  firuit  is  small  and  acerb. 

4.  VITUS  RIPARIA,  Michx.     River  Grape. 

This  grape  is  partial  to  the  alluvial  soils  along  the  margins  of  our  streams. 
It  grows  to  a  large  sice. 

(  Muscadine  of  the  West,  and   Fox  Grape, 
6.  VITIS  VULPINA,  Lirm.  <       according  to  Elliott,  of  the  Southeast- 
I        em  States. 

It  is  most  abundant  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  It  grows  Terr  large 
and  produces  abundantly.  Its  fruit  is  very  much  esteemed.  The  eultlTmtod 
Scuppemong  Grape  is  a  variety  from  tliis  species. 

6.  VITIS  BIPraNATA.  Michx. 

This  plant  was  observed  in  Cape  Girardeau  and  Pemiscot  counties. 

7.  VITIS  INDIVISA,  Willd. 

This  vine  abounds  in  the  central  and  western  counties. 

From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  Missouri  possesses  all  the 
native  grapes  of  our  country  save  one,  the  Viits  Carilnea  f 
(D.  C.)  of  California.  The  vines  are  so  abundant  and  so  large 
as  to  form  an  important  and  conspicuous  part  in  every  copse 

•  Thi«  Tine  often  attains  to  %  diameter  of  10  inchoa,  aaoenda  the  loftiest  trees,  and  ■prea4s 
Ita  braachea  oyer  their  hlgheat  bovghi. 
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and  thicket  throughout  the  entire  State.  They  are  every- 
where present,  lending  grace  and  beauty  to  every  landscape, 
and  indicating  with  prophetic  certainty  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  purple  vineyards  will  cover  our  hills,  and 
the  songs  of  the  vine-dresser  will  fill  the  land  with  joy,  the 
generous  juice  of  the  grape  will  improve  our  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  physical  powers. 

Experience  of  our  Vine-Dressers.* — Several  vine-dressers  in 
our  State  have  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  Their  success  has 
been  fully  equal  to  their  expectations,  and  they  are  full  of  high 
hopes  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  results,  even  of  entire 
and  permanent  success.  Their  experience  in  cultivating  the 
vino  has  led  them  to  the  same  conclusion  that  we  have  de- 
duced from  our  scientific  examinations  of  the  soil,  climate,  and 
native  vines,  viz. :  that  the  vine  can  be  cultivated  with  entire 
success  in  favorable  localities  in  all  parts  of  the  Slate. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  results  have  been  de- 
rived mostly  from  vineyards  in  the  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  which  are  not,  by  far,  the  most  favorable 
localities  in  the  State ;  for  the  "mildew"  and  the  "rot,"  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  they  have  had  to  contend  with,  may 
be  partially  or  entirely  obviated  in  localities  where  the  atmos- 
phere and  soil  are  not  so  densely  charged  with  moisture. 

"  The  rot,"  says  one  of  our  most  successful  vine-dressers, 
Mr.  Haas,  "attacks  the  berries  when  the  soil  is  in  a  wet  con- 
dition in  July  and  August."  "It  is  most  severe  on  the  low 
and  wet  parts  of  the  vineyard." 

Mr.  Husmaim  says:  "The  principal  cause,  all  are  agreed, 
is  an  excess  of  moisture  about  the  roots,  and  damp,  moist 
weather." 

Now  the  larger  part  of  our  vineyards  are  located  upon  a 
stiffs  cold,  clayey  subsoil,  which,  of  necessity,  retains  the  excess 
of  moisture,  and  produces  the  injurious  results.  This  evil 
may  be  obviated  by  thorough  draining,  or  what  is  better,  by 
selecting  some  of  the  millions  of  acres  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  where  the  soil  is  warmer  and  lighter  and  richer  in 
the  ingredients  most  favorable  to  the  vine,  and  where  tlie  sub- 
soil is  so  porous  as  to  permit  a  free  passage  to  the  excess  of 
moisture. 

The  mildew  appears  in  June,  and  all  agree  that  it  is  caused 
by  ^^ foggy,  dan\p,  and  hot  weather  after  rains, ^^     Now  our 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  H&a«,  of  Boonville.  Mr.  Gkorge  Huamann,  of  Hermann,  Mr. 
Frederic  Mi'nch,  of  Martha«i>  ille,  and  Mr.  Joaeph  Stnbj,  of  IlambuxK,  for  Taluable  information 
respecting  the  cultiration  of  grapea  in  -our  State. 
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observations  prove  that  hot,  damp  weather,  accompanied  bjr 
mists,  is  much  more  prevalent  in  the  vallejrs  of  the  Hissoori 
and  the  Mississippi  than  on  the  table-lands  to  the  south. 

The  characters  of  the  two  regions  under  comparison,  show 
most  conclusively  that  the  excess  of  moisture  in  the  valleys 
must  be  considerable  and  permanent.  The  valleys  are  covered 
with  numerous  and  extensive  lakes,  sloughs,  and  forests  of 
rank  growth  and  vast  extent^  besides  the  broad  rivers  whidi 
flow  through  them ;  while  the  table-lands  are  almost  destitute 
of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  but  partially  covered  by  a  very  sparse 
and  much  less  vigorous  growth  of  timber ;  and  besides,  they 
occupy  an  elevation  several  hundred  feet  above  the  valleys. 

No  fears,  therefore,  need  be  entertained  that  these  obstacles 
will  prevent  the  entire  success  of  vine  culture  in  Missouri, 
siiould  our  atmosphere  even  continue  as  moist  as  at  present 
But  we  may  expect  much  improvement  in  this  respect,  as  it  is 
fully  established  by  past  experience  that  the  settlement  of  a 
country,  and  the  opening  of  a  soil  to  cultivation,  lessen  the 
amount  of  rain  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  our  vine-dressers  have 
had  to  contend  with,  and  notwithstanding  some  of  their  vine- 
yards are  not,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  most  favorable  localities 
in  the  State,  their  success  has  been  very  flattering. 

The  vineyards  of  Boonville  have  yielded,  the  present  season, 
about  six  thousand  gallons,  worth  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
Five  acres  gave  a  clear  profit  of  two  thousand  dollars,  or  four 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  Mr.  Haas  made  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty  gallons  from  three  acres. 

The  vintage  of  Hermann  was  about  one  hundred  thousand 
gallons,  from  less  than  two  hundred  acres.  At  one  dollar  per 
gallon— which  is  much  less  th?in  the  value — it  will  give  a  profit 
of  at  least  four  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  or  of  eighty  thousand 
dollars  on  the  two  hundred  acres  in  cultivation. 

One  small  vineyard  at  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Joseph  Stuby's, 
yielded  over  one  thousand  gallons  per  acre. 

The  entire  cost  of  vineyards,  preparing  the  soil,  setting  and 
training  the  vines  until  they  come  into  bearing,  varies  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

Annual  cost  of  cultivation  after. . . .  $50  to  $60  per  acre ; 
Ten  per  cent,  on  iirtt  coat 30  to    80  per  acre ; 

Total  expenae  for  each  year 70  to    90^ex  Mere ; 

00  that  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  each 
acre  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  first  cost  and  the 
expense  of  cultivation. 
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Judging  from  the  statistics  before  me,  I  would  suppose  all 
our  vineyards  have  yielded  an  average  of  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  per  acre  since  1849,  which,  at  an  average 
price  per  gallon  of  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents,  would  give  an 
annual  income  of  four  hundred  dollars,  and  a  yearly  profit  of 
.  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  So  that  the  vine-dresser,  even 
in  the  poorest  seasons,  can  scarcely  fail  of  a  handsome  profit, 
while  in  good  years  his  gains  will  far  surpass  those  derived 
from  any  other  department  of  husbandry.  But  the  profits  of 
our  most  successful  cultivators  have  been  much  greater.  Mr. 
PoBschel,  of  Hermann,  is  said  to  have  made  over  four  hundred 
gallons  per  acre  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  an  annual  profit  of 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  acre. 

Such  are  the  favorable  results  legitimately  derived  from  the 
experience  of  our  vine-dressers  in  their  early  efforts  in  a  new 
country,  with  a  soil  and  climate  unknown  to  the  cultivators  of 
the  grape.  All  must  admit  that  they  are  most  satisfactory. 
Even  if  our  climate  does  not  become  more  dry,  if  no  more 
improvements  are  made  in  the  modes  of  culture,  and  if  no 
more  favorable  localities  are  obtained,  grape  culture  must 
increase  very  rapidly,  and  become  an  important  element  in  our 
agricultural  and  commercial  interests. 

Soil, — Nearly  all  the  soils  of  Missouri  possess  all  the  ingre- 
dients necessary  to  the  complete  development  of  the  vine  ;  but 
some  of  them  are  too  heavy,  wet,  and  cold,  unless  improved  by 
artificial  means.  This  is  true  to  some  extent  of  those  on  the 
bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  where  nearly  all  th© 
vineyards  of  our  State  are  located.  Still  they  produce  an 
abundance  of  large  native  grapes,  on  vines  of  the  Vitis  labrusca, 
and  other  species. 

The  character  of  this  variety  of  soil  is  indicated  by  the 
analysis  made  of  a  specimen  taken  from  the  bluff*  of  Boone 
county.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  it  covers  large 
areas  in  the  region  under  consideration.  The  superior  native 
grapes  growing  upon  this  soil,  and  the  success  of  the  vineyards 
above  named,  prove  its  adaptation  to  the  vine.  Its  greatest 
defect  is  a  capacity  to  hold  and  retain  an  excess  of  water,  which 
must  be  remedied  by  trenching,  and  a  proper  admixture  of 
vegetable  matter,  sand,  pebbles  and  broken  rocks. 

But  the  action  of  the  elements  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Mag- 
nesian  Limestone  Series,  has  prepared  a  soil,  as  if  by  design, 
to  invite  the  vine-dresser  to  possess  and  cultivate  it. 

The  following  analysis  siiows  the  properties  of  this  variety 
of  soil: 

VOL  I.-NO.  VI,  6 
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Anafysia  qf  a  MugncMian  Limestone  iSoU  from  the  Southern  JBb/fe  qf  CMmamf 
County,  by  Dr.  LUUm,—8oU  No,  14. 


Water  expelled  hj  beatiBg.to 

160^0 1.1700 

Organic  matter  and' waler  noi 

driTen  off  at  )6a<><C ...     9.6399 

Silica,  etc ,  inBoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid 64.2600 

Soloblesilioa 0.1699 

Alumina 10.8588 

Peioj^de  of  Iron 2.6186 


Manganese a  trac9. 

Lime 8.0720 

Magneeia 16609 

Potaaaa 1.63T8 

Soda 0.844S 

Carbonic  acid 10.1111 

6«ilphiinc  acid 0.0606 

Pboaphoric  acid 0.0960 

CJibrine 0.0069 


Total 100. 


This  soil  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the  culture  of  the 
grape.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  all  the  mineral  subetanoee 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  vine,  as  shown  above 
by  its  analysis.  "While  it  is  toarm,  light,  and  dry,  it  ccmtains 
large  quantities  of  magnesia  and  vegetable  matter,  or  humuSf 
giving  it  great  capacity  for  absorbing  and  retaining  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  moisture,  even  in  the  droughts  of  summer. 

This  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  soils  cm  the  magnesian 
limestone  ridges  and  slopes  throughout  Contirsd  and  Southeru 
Missouri.  These  slopes  and  ridges  occupy  millions  of  acres, 
now  deemed  worthless,  which  are,  in  fact,  by  far  the  most 
valuable  lands  in  this  part  of  the  State  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those  located  upon  the 
southern  highlands,  away  from  the  vapors  and  sudden  changes 
of  our  large  rivers  and  their  broad  valleys. 

The  magnesian  limestone  series,  from  which  this  soil  is 
derived,  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  poor  portions  of  the  country 
on  the  Southwestern  Branch.  The  magnesian  limestones, 
sandstones,  porous  chert,  and  the  thin  beds  of  reddish  brown 
marly  clays  that  usually  overlie  the  limestones,  all  combine  to 
form  a  soil  light,  dry,  warm  and  rich  in  all  the  elements 
needed  for  the  grape,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  analysis.  In 
many  places  this  soil  is  underlaid  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
pebbles  and  fragments  of  porous  chert  to  constitute  a  most 
thorough  system  of  drainage,  while  in  others  the  fragments  of 
chert  are  disseminated  through  the  soil  in  such  quantities  as  to 
injure  it  somewhat  for  ordinary  cultivation,  but  which  gives 
precisely  the  preparation  so  highly  recommended  by  Virgil  and 
late  authors,  and  the  best  cultivators  of  the  grape. 

It  is  true  that  the  native  vines  do  not  grow  so  large  and 
sappy  in  this,  as  in  the  deep,  damp  soils  of  the  State ;  but  they 
are,  nevertheless,  strong  and  healthy,  and  produce  finer  clusters 
of  larger  and  better  grapes.  This  improvement  was  particu- 
larly observed  in  the  Muscadine,  the  Northern  Fox^  and  the 
Summer  Grapes, 
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This  ixm^fky  of  aoiil  aieo  extends  oY«r  ol^er  fkorticgas  of  iti^d 
State.  It  oocopiet  lai^  portions  of  nearly  all  ihe  highlandt 
VI  Sowfthern  Missouri,  the  oounties  on  boih  sides  of  the  Osage, 
and  over  the  souldiem  part  of  Boone,  Callaway,  Montgomery, 
and  Warren,  on  the  nortii  side  of  the  Missouri,  oconpying,  in 
all,  an  area  of  some  15,000,000  aores.  Of  these,  at  least 
'  ^,000,000  aores  might  be  selected  in  the  most  desirable  locali- 
ties, muoh  of  it  on  the  line  of  the  Southwestern  Branch,  and 
devoted  to  vineyards,  without  enoroac^ing  upon  the  lands  most 
desirable  for  otlier  departments  of  agriculture.  And,  so  far  ap 
we  can  judge  from  the  characteristics  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
the  indications  of  the  native  vines,  these  5,000,000  acres  in  the 
highlands  of  Southern  Missouri  present  rare  inducements  to 
the  vine^lvesser — such  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstan- 
ces as  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  thcae  who  would 
engage  in  this  most  pleasant  and  profitable  department  of  lius- 
bandry.  And  so  important  will  be  the  results,  -that  every  effort 
should  be  put  forth  to  hasten  the  time  when  these  5/XK),000^ 
acres  shall  be  covered  with  flourishing  vineyards  ;  giving  profit* 
able  employment  to  2,000,000  people;  yielding  more  than 
1,000,000,000  gallons  of  wine  ;  and  an  annual  profit,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  of  $500,000,000.  And,  what  is  still  niore  im- 
portant, the  pure  nourishing  juice  of  the  grape  would  take  the 
place  of  the  vile,  maddening  compounds  used  in  the  names  of 
wine  and  brandy ;  drunkenness  would  give  place  to  sobriety  ; 
and  our  people,  nourished  by  the  grape,  and  its  pure  wines, 
would  become  as  robust  and  hardy  as  they  are  now  daring  and 
indomitable. 

Natural  Terraces. — The  blufls  of  the  numerous  stredms^n 
Southern  Missouri  usually  slope  back  into  knobs  and  ridges, 
which  are  frequently  surrounded  by  numerous  natural  ter- 
races, so  regular  and  uniform  that  they  appecur  tike  the  work 
of  human  hands.  These  terraces  are  proKduoed  by  the  de- 
eompoeition  of  the  strata  of  magnesian  limestones,  which  form 
the  bluffs.  Their  height  varies  from  one  to  six  feet,  and  Hhe 
width  of  the  top  from  two  to  twelve,  according  to  the  angle 
of  the  slope  and  the  height  of  the  terrace.  Their  surfaces 
are  nearly  level,  and  are  usually  covered  with  a  light,  warm, 
and  rich  soil,  containing  fragments  of  chert  and  the  decom- 
posing limestone,  all  wonderfully  prepared  by  nature  for  the 
planting  of  vineyards.     These  terraces  generally  surround  high. 


•  France  has  about  6,000.000  acres  in  Tlnejard*.  They  yield  926,000  000  gallons  of  viiM^ 
besides  the  96,000,000  gallons  distilled  into  brand/,  SAd  give  profitable  employment  to 
1,000,000  people,  mostly  women  and  children. 
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q>en  ridges  and  knobe,  exposed  to  the  free  oircnlation  of  die 
dry  atmosphere  of  the  region  under  consideration. 

We  have,  as  yet,  observed  bnt  one  objection  to  dieir  oae  for 
vineyards.  In  some  places  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  deep  to  secure  the  vine  against  the  effects  of 
droughts.  But,  as  an  ofiset  to  the  want  of  depth,  it  always 
contains  large  proportions  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  ainf 
humus,  which  giro  it  great  oap€U)ity  for  absorbing  and  retain* 
ing  moisture,  as  these  substances  possess  this  capacity  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  of  the  other  ingredients  of  our  soils. 
And,  besides,  the  thinnest  soils  on  these  terraces  sustain  a 
rigorous  growth  of  prairie  grasses,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  vines, 
which  produce  the  finest  quality  of  grapes  in  great  profusion. 

Cams, — There  are  numerous  spacious  caves  in  all  parts  of 
this  interesting  country.  The  temperature  of  those  measured, 
ranges  between  50^  and  60^  F.  Many  of  them  would  make 
most  excdlent  wine-cellars,  as  their  temperature  is  sufficiently 
low  and  uniform  to  prevent  that  acidity  to  which  the  wines  of 
all  temperate  latitudes  are  predisposed. 

These  facts,  respecting  the  native  vines,  the  clifnaie,  the  fa> 
perience  of  our  vine-growers,  and  the  soil,  clearly  prove  the 
capacity  of  Missouri  to  become  the  great  vine-growing  region 
of  our  continent.  They  should  encourage  those  noble  spirits 
who  have  so  faithfully  devoted  their  labor  and  their  money  to 
promote  this  important  department  of  husbandry  in  our  midst ; 
ioT  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  '^  poor  flint  ridges" 
and  terraced  slopes  of  Southern  Missouri  will  be  as  valuable 
for  vineyards,  as  some  of  them  are  now  for  their  rich  mineral 
depositee ;  when  the  vineyards  of  PuLaski  and  La  Clede  will 
compete  in  golden  profits  with  the  hemp  farms  of  La&yette 
and  Platte ;  and  the  vine-dad  hills  of  the  beautiful  Meran^o 
and  the  Grasconade  will  vie  in  wealth  with  the  lead^i  veins  of 
Potosi  and  Q-ranby. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  the  poorest  soils  and  those  in 
the  most  broken  parts  of  this  country  will  become  very  valua- 
ble for  the  culture  of  the  grape.  And  I  might  add  that  their 
value  for  vineyards  will  increase  in  about  the  same  ratio  as 
their  fitness  for  the  other  departments  of  husbandry  'deoreases. 
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A8T.  Vm.-ON  THE  CLIMATE  AND  FEVERS  OF  THE  SOUTHWESTEBN, 
SOUTHEM  ATLANTIC,  AND  GULF  STATES  * 

Undbb  the  imprefldon  that  it  is  the  dnty  of  eyery  phTsician  to 
record,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  result  of  his  experience,  we  have 
occasionally,  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  contributed  through 
the  Sooth^  medical  press,  brief  notices  of  the  climate  and  diseases 
of  particular  localities  and  regions.  Of  some  of  these  crude  at- 
tempts at  authorship,  not  only  the  substance,  but  frequently  the 
language,  without  further  notice  or  acknowledgment,  will  be  found 
scattcrod  through  the  following  pages.  In  addition  to  this,  it  will 
also  be  observed,  that  to  enable  us  to  illustrate  some  of  our  peculiar 
climatic  features,  we  have  been  compelled  to  dr^w  largely  on  the 
labors  of  others ;  but  in  every  instance  we  hope  it  will  be  found  that 
we  have  done  it  so  in  an  acceptable  manner.  With  these  brief 
declarations,  we  will  now  proceed,  aAer  first  defining  our  geographi- 
cal limits,  and  giving  their  general  geological  outline,  to  present  as 
succinct  but  clear  a  view  of  particular  sections  and  localities  as 
the  nature  of  our  undertaking  and  materials  will  justify. 

In  the  following  remarks  we  comprehend,  as  constituting  the  South- 
western, Southern  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  States,  all  that  region  of 
country  extending  from  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  to  a  little  above  the 
thirty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  lying  entirely  between  the 
first  and  twenty-fourth  degrees  of  west  longitude.  The  whole  of 
this  great  region,  with  its  eastern,  southern,  and  southwestern  limits 
resting  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  lying  within 
the  mountain  ranges  and  highlands  presently  to  be  briefly  sketched, 
if  not  naturally,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  description,  be  divided  into 
the  lower  or  level,  the  middle  or  undulating,  and  the  upper  or  moun- 
tunous  districts.  The  level  and  undulating  zones,  with  an  average 
elevation  above  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Gulf  of  not  more  than  four 
hundred  feet,  are  composed  geological^  of  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous 
formations,  to  which  succeed,  in  the  mountainous  regions,  the  meta- 
morphic,  carboniferous,  and  primitive,  f 

Believing  that  the  relations  existing  between  this  re^on,  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  Atlantic  ocean,  are  of  such  a  character,  that  we  can 
neither  properly  understand  nor  fully  appreciate  the  climate  and 
endemic  influences  of  the  former,  without  at  least  some  knowledge 
of  the  principal  cuirents  and  tenq>erature  of  the  two  latter ;  we  will 
therefore  upon  these  subjects,  at  present  merely  observe,  that  a 
portion  of  the  great  western  equatorial  current,  after  striking  against 
the  eastern  projection  of  South  America,  turns  to  the  north,  and 
passing  through  the  Caribbean  sea,  enters  from  one  of  the  hottest 

"  A  eorreot«d  copj  of  this  %mkj  which  M>p«ared  in  the  Nno-Orkant  Mtdieal  News  and  the 
Mimfhis  Medical  Recorder^  has  been  fiirni*hed  for  our  pages  bj  the  able  author,  Dr.  J.  0.  Har- 
ris, of  Wetumpka,  Alabama. 

t  The  geographical,  topographical  and  geological  deacriptions  contained  in  the  following 
pMpes,  besides  the  eeorces  mentioned  in  the  text,  hare  been  diieflj  eondeased  from  Ooltoa'e 
AUaa,  Woodbridge's  Geographji  and  the  works  of  Drs.  Forty  and  Dnka. 
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regions  an  the  globe,  tbrongh  the  Straits  of  Tncatan,  the  Golf  of 
Mexico ;  where,  after  min^iag  with  its  waters,  and  performing  in  it 
a  kind  of  circuit,  flows  out  to  the  northeast,  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  as  the  well-known  and 
odebrated  Oulf-streain,  As  the  waters  of  the  northern  shores  of  ifae 
Gulf  are  known  to  be  cooled  by  the .  approach  of  winter,  northers 
winds,  and  the  influx  of  riyer  currents  from  higher  latitudes,  upon 
tiie  same  principle  the  temperature  of  its  southern  and  middle  por- 
tions must  be  greatlj  increased  by  the  unceasing  introduction  throogh 
tiie  Straits  of  Yucatan  of  a  large  Amount  of  warm  water;  and  whidi 
ire  think  more  than  probable,  under  the  influence  of  the  sonthwesl 
#ind,  in  passing  out  east,  around  the  Cape  of  Florida,  exerts,  to  m 
considerable  extent,  the  same  modifying  influence  on  the  dimate  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  that  the  Gulf  is  known  to  do,  nnder 
similar  drcumstances,  on  the  more  Southern  Stailes  of  the  Misnn^fii 
Yalley.* 

irOUNTAIN  nAKGfiS. 

Commencing  on  the  east,  nearly  under  the  thirty-sixth  paralld  of 
north  latitude,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  seashore,  a  continuation  of  the  Appalachian  range, 
under  the  name  of  Blue  Ridge,  leaves  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
after  passing  around  through  the  Carolinas  and  Greorgia,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  parallel-  with  the  ocean,  and  ranging  in  height 
from  six  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet  above  its  level,  on  reaching 
North  Alabama  sinks  down  north  of  the  thirty-third  parallel  to 
nothing  more  than  an  elevated  range  of  hills,  where  they  turn  to  the 
west,  and  approach  the  Mississippi  in  the  direction  of  the  Ozark 
mountains. 

Turning  now  to  the  west,  and  commencing  nnder  the  twenty- 
fourth  meridian  and  twenty-eighth  parallel,  a  ^ur  of  the  Sierra 
)fadre,  proceeding  from  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Puerco  with  the 
Rio  Grande,  enters  Texas  at  tlie  sources  of  the  Neuoes  river,  and, 
continuing  in  this  direction,  crosses  the  Colorado  some  distance 
below  the  mouth  of  the  San  Saba,  and  is  Anally  lost  in  the  nndo- 
ktting  lands  of  the  Brazos.  To  the  northeast  of  this  mountain 
range,  with  a  supposed  elevation  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred 
feet,  lie  the  table-lands  of  Texas.  Near  the  eastern  mar^n  of  these, 
and  of  which  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  rugged  continuation, 
commence  the  Ozark  mountains,  which,  after  sending  off  some  lateral 

J>urs  to  northwestern  Louisiana,  cross  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tate  of  Arkansas,  and  terminate  near  the  Missouri  river.  From 
the  eastern  base  of  this  range,  the  distance  across  to  the  first  spurs  of 
the  Cumberland  mountain,  an  outlier  of  the  Appalachian  range  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  miles. 
Through  this  great  gorge,  the  Mississippi  river,  a  little  to  the  west  of 

•  It  at>peMni  thict  Dr.  Forrj,  (clhnato  of  the  United  Statee,  peges  87  to  90)  thooght  the  id- 
t«e»ee  of  the  ealf  etreui  wAs  neerlj  sltogetherezptndsd  ia  warmftiw  (fran  Otp*  ItnlttefM 
to  North  Gape] ,  the  weeteta  coeeta  of  Europe. 
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the  twelfth  meridan,  enters  the  central  and  northern  portion  of  the 
region  we  have  nnder  consideration,  and  from  which  point,  in  itar 
general  course  as  far  down  as  the  month  of  Red  river,  it  gradually 
inclines  to  the  southwest,  thence  southeast  to  its  confluence,  nearly 
tmder  the  same  meridian. 

Standing  on  the  shores  of  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  near  tlie  month  of 
this  great  Father  of  Waters,  with  the  face  turned  to  the  north,  all! 
that  portion  of  this  extended  region  lying  to  the  southeast  and 
northeast  of  this  line  will  be  recognized  as  the  eastern  portion ;  that 
to  the  southwest  and  northwest  as  the  western. 

The  principal  rivers,  with  their  tributaries,  washing  the  eastern 
section,  commencing  on  the  east,  are  the  Cape  Fear,  Pedee.  Santee, 
Savannah,  Ogeechee,  Altamaha,  St.  Mary's,  St.  John's,  Suwanee, 
Appalacbicola,  Alabama,  Mobile,  Tombigbee,  Pearl,  and  Yazoo ;  aH 
of  which,  excepting  the  St.  Mary's,  St  John's,  and  Snwanee,  have 
their  sources  either  within  the  Appalachian  range,  or  some  one  of  the 
numerous  outliers,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  Mississippi  nver.  The  St. 
Mary's  and  Snwanee  rivers  of  Georgia  and  Florida  have  a  common 
sonrce  in  the  C^efenokee  swamp;  the  St.  John's  in  an  immense 
iwamp  in  Orange  county,  Florida. 

Those  on  the  west,  with  their  tributaries,  commencing  on  the 
southwest  and  extending  around  to  the  northwest,  are  the  Rio 
Grande,  Nences,  San  Antonio,  Colorado,  Brazos,  Trinity,  Sabine, 
Red,  Wachita,  Arkansas  and  White.  Of  these  rivers  the  Riq 
Grande,  the  Red,  and  Arkansas,  have  their  sources  within  the  Rocky 
mountains ;  the  Nences,  San  Antonio,  Colorado,  and  Brazos,  among 
the  spxm  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  the  Trinity,  Wachita,  and 
White,  from  the  table- lands  of  Texas  and  spurs  of  the  Ozark 
tnountahis ;  and  they  all  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Mississippi 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  either  directly,  or  through  large  bays  and 
estuaries. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

The  Carpunas  and  Georgia  are  naturally  divided  into  three 
0trongly-nMnrked  regions :  the  lower,  the  middle,  and  upper.  The  first 
two  of  these  lie  on  the  great  Atlftntie  pkrin.  The  lower  country,  ex-* 
tending  from  sixty  to  ninety  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  is  nearly  a  desid 
level,  traversed  with  sluggish  streams,  and  filled  with  innumerable 
ponds  and  marshes.  The  soil  is  scanty  and  poor,  excepting  along  the 
Margine  of  the  streams,  where  it  is  frequently  rich.  B«ck  of  the  fiat 
eountry,  and  extending  to  the  lower  falls  of  all  the  principal  streams^ 
is  a  belt  of  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  width,  of  moderately  uneven 
surface  and  sandy  soiL  The  low  grounds  between  the  sand  hills  of 
this  zone  are  suitable  for  agriculture  and  pasturage  $  but  with  tbeee 
exceptions,  the  country  is  soarcely  worth  cultivation.  The  natural 
growth  of  both  of  those  districts  is  alooost  universally  black-ja^  an^ 
pitch-pine.  Beyond  this  region,  and  above  the  falls,  commences  a 
beautiful  country  of  hill  and  dale^  and  fine  flawing  streams  of  pure 
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water.  The  whole  of  this  region  may  be  regarded  as  an  elerated 
table-land,  gradually  rising  to  where  Uie  Appalachian  range  passes 
through  these  States.  This  up  country  has  generally  a  strong  and 
fertile  soil,  of  a  red  color,  mixed,  in  places,  with  a  deep  black  mould, 
producing  cotton,  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  in 
great  abundance.  Its  principal  forest  trees  are  the  different  varieties 
of  oak,  pine,  and  hickory. 

The  southern  coasts  of  these  States  are  skirted  by  a  range  of  islands 
separated  from  the  main  land  by  narrow  channels  of  water.  These 
islands,  like  the  neighboring  continent,  are  low  and  flat,  and  around 
the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  covered  with  forests  of 
live  oak,  pine  and  palmettoes. 

Alabama. — All  that  portion  of  this  State  lying  south  of  a  line 
commencing  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river, 
latitude  32"^  25^,  and  running  south-southwest  by  Wetumpka  on  the 
Coosa,  Centerville  on  the  Cahawba,  Tuscaloosa  on  the  Black  War- 
rior, and  terminating  at  or  near  Columbus  on  the  Tombigbee,  in 
Mississippi,  in  latitude  33^  30',  with  its  extreme  southern  limit  resting 
on  the  Bay  of  Mobile  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extending  throngfa 
several  degrees  of  longitude  and  parallels  of  latitude,  will,  in  the  sue 
ceeding  descriptions,  be  considered  as  constituting  South  Alabama 
proper. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  region  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  for  the  space  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  is  low  and  level — ^the 
shores  of  Mobile  Bay  being  skirted  with  silt  marshes  and  qypress 
swamps ;  beyond  this,  the  banks  and  country  become  a  little  more 
elevated  and  are  covered  with  pine  forests.  The  remainder  of  this 
section  of  the  State,  off  the  water  courses,  may  be  said  to  consist  oi 
rolling  uplands  and  prairies,  and  which,  for  the  purpose  of  descrip- 
tion, may  be  divided  into  the  four  following  natural  divisions — the 
cUluviaL,  the  canebrake,  prairie  and  piny  woods.  The  first  of  these, 
lying  along  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  var3ring  in  width  from  a  few 
yards  to  several  miles,  and  in  some  places  subject  to  inundation,  was, 
in  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  cane,  interspersed  with  the  palmetto,  cypress,  and  magnolia.  The 
second  and  third  being  identical  in  geolc^cal  composition,  in  reali^ 
constitute  but  one  variety,  and  extend  over  a  greater  portion  of  tlie 
counties  of  Sumpter,  Green,  Marengo,  Perry,  Dallas,  Wilcox, 
Lowndes,  Montgomery,  Macon,  and  the  southern  part  of  Russell, 
with,  perhaps,  the  best  specimens  in  Green  and  Marengo ;  the  soil 
of*  this  region,  consisting  of  yellow,  pulverable  limestone,  intermixed 
with  recrements  of  animals  and  plants,  and  resting  on  a  stratum  of 
rotten  limestone,  is  extremely  fertile,  and,  although  presenting  but 
little  diversity  of  surface,  is  occasionally  broken  into  rounded  bald 
knolls,*  as  may  be  seen  between  Areola  and  Demopolis,  and  between 
Livingston  and  Sumpterviile.  The  summits  of  these  hillocks  are 
sometimes  ornamented  with  cedars,  but  more  frequently  they  are 

*  Taom«7'i  ^  Ctoologicftl  Report,  pago  184. 
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quite  bare,  or  covered  with  bat  a  scanty  vegetation.  Eve»  "wiiere 
the  siiiface  is  but  slightly  undulating,  bald  spots  occur,  where  the 
rocks  come  up  to  the  surface,  and  are  exposed  to  view  ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  section  is  the  extraordinary 
power  of  its  soil  to  imbibe  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
effects  of  this  property,  continues  the  same  authority,*  is  so  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  uncleared  parts  of  the  canebrakes,  that  one  can 
scarcely  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  not  standing  on  the  low  grounds  of 
some  great  river. 

The  Piny  Woods. — ^This  region,  the  soil  of  which  is  of  a  light  sandy 
nature,  abounds  in  springs  of  pure,  clear  soft  water,  and,  as  a  gener^ 
rule,  is  poor  and  unproductive.  Notwithstanding,  the  pine  flats  of 
Autauga  county,  during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  contain  con- 
siderable surface  water,  perhaps  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  organic  materials  they  are  generally  healthy. 

To  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  regions  here  described,  the  face 
of  the  country  becomes  more  broken  and  somewhat  mountainous,  the 
Appalachian  range  terminating  in  the  northwestern  secUon  of  the 
State  by  sinking  down  into  nothing  more  than  a  range  of  elevated 
hills.  The  natural  growths  of  the  northern  and  middle  sections  is 
oak,  hickory,  chestnut  and  pine.  Cotton  is  the  staple  production  of 
the  State,  but  Indian  corn,  rice,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  are  pro- 
duced. 

Geological  Outline. — To  the  alluvial  Aud  poet-pliocene  deposita  around 
the  8h<H^  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  succeed  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous 
formations ;  of  these  the  tertiary  overlaps  the  southern  edge  of  the 
cretaceous  in  its  entire  extent  acro^  the  State,  *'  extending  from  the 
lower  part  of  Sumpter,  on  the  west,  crossing  the  Alabama  river 
near  the  mouth  of  Dixon's  creek,  and  thence  across  to  a  point  above 
Fort  Gaines,  on  the  Chattahoochee.  From  this  the  cretaceous 
extends  up  to  the  lower  falls  of  all  the  principal  streams,"!  meeting 
on  the  west  the  coal-fields  of  the  Cahawba  and  Coosa,  and  on  the 
east  the  primitive  formations,  extending  down  from  the  mountain 
spurs. 

The  principal  rivers  of  South  Alabama  are  the  Mobile,  the  Ala- 
bama, and  their  tributaries,  the  Tombigbee,  the  Cahawba,  the  Tal- 
lapoosa and  the  Coosa,  the  two  latter  forming  the  Alabama.  The 
Mobile,  about  fifty  miles  above  the  city  of  Mobile,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama,  which  latter  is  also  a  con- 
siderable stream,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  from  five  to 
six  feet  of  water  to  Claiborne,  sixty  miles  above  its  junction ;  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  higher  up,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba, 
it  has  four  or  five  feet  of  water  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  junction  of 
the  Tallapoosa  and  Coosa,  and  up  the  latter  to  Weturopka,  it  is 
navigable  for  light-draught  steamboats,  with  few  exceptions,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  Tombigbee  is  navigable  for  schooners  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  St.  Stephen's,  and  for  steamboats,  to 

•  Taomej's  1ft  €}«ologic»l  Beport,  pagt  186.  t  i&uf^  IM. 
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OokitobiHi,  Mis^Mijj^pi. .  Of  thiis  stream  Hie  Blaek  Warrior  fbrms  H 
large  tributary,  and  is  narrigable  fo  Tuscaloosa.  The  southwestern 
portion  is  dfrained  by  the  Coneche ;  and  the  eastern  hf  the  Chat- 
tahoochee river.  The  Alabama,  river,  in*  flowing  down  ftx>m  the  hiji^h 
lands  through  an  alluvial  valley,  generally  presents  as  with  a  UuS 
on  one  side  and  a  low  bottom,  subject  to  inundation,  on  the  other. 
In  mamy  places  the  bottoms  are  from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  add 
before  being  cleared  «p,  were  covered  with  a  forest  of  cypress,  sweet 
gum,  magnolia,  and  live  oak. 

Mobile,  the  cMtit  commercial  emporium  of  the  State,  is  situated 
oti  the  west  bafnk  of  the  Mobile  river,  at  its  entrance  into  Mobile  bay; 
ift  lat  80°  40"  north,  long.  13°  west  It  is  laid  out  on  a  beautiful 
and  ex^iended  ptarn,  elevated  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  highest 
tides,  and  extending  back  some  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  piny  woods  and  tertiary  plain.  '*  Much  of  its  site,  which 
i#  someiithat  tarraced  like  the  river  bottoms  of  the  ittrterior  of  the  great 
valley,  is  sandy,  with  beds  of  c\«y  beneath,  which  prevent  the  rains 
from  sinking  into  the  earth,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  swales,  of 
nlM^shy  grounds,  that  require  <Mtching  before  they  can  be  cultivated. " 
To  the  souths  adjoining  the  city,  there  is  a  cypress  swamp,  with  its 
margin  resting  on  an  immense  deposit  of  gilt  and  drift-wood,  and  which 
presents  a  foul  and  suspicious  appearance.  On  the  upper  and  north 
side  of  the  city,  and  constituting  to  some  extent  its  boundary,  0  a 
stnadl  baycti  called  One-Mile  creek,  ai^d  beyond  it  another,  named 
Three-Mile  creek,  designations  which  indicate  their  distance  from 
the  city.  On  each  side  of  and  between  these  slavish  streams,  there 
itfe  swamps  overshadowed  with  cypress,  sweet  gum,  magnolia,  and 
other  shrubs,  common  in  such  localities  of  the  sooth ;  these  swamps 
nvrer  becone  dry  even  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  below  the  silrfiioe. 

**  In  front  of  the  city  the  bay  abounds  in  islets  and  beds  of  allayion,  enVek^- 
ing  drifl-wood,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  reed  grass,  and  other 
a<|iMti6  and  sub-aqtiatio  plants." 

lF*rom  the  foregoing  description,  as  might  be  expected,  Mobile,  be- 
sides being  annually  scourged  with  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers 
of  every  type  and  grade  of  violence,  has  also  experienced  many  yellow 
fever  epidemics. 

tn  ascending  the  Mobile  river  and  its  tributaries,  we  find  standing 
amid  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  formations,  St.  Stephen's,  on  the 
Tombigbee;  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  Black  Warrior;  Claiborne,  Ca- 
hawba,  Selma  and  Montgomery,  on  the  Alabama ;  and  Wetumpka, 
oh  ih6  Coosa. 

Cahawba, — ^This  town,  once  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands  on  the 
West  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  immediately  below  the  confiuence 
of  the  Cahawba,  in  latitude  32°  20'  north,  longitude  10°  10'  west 
During  high  tide,  the  Alabama  river  overflows  the  entire  town.  To 
t&e  northwest,  at  no  great  distance,  extending  across  from  one  river 
to  the  other,  is  a  considerable  swamp.  At  present  it  is  the  seat  of 
justice  for  Dallas  county,  and  has  never  contained,  since  shortly  after 
the  removal  of  the  dapital  to  Ttidcatoosa,  in  1825,  more  than  seven 
or  eight  hundred  inhabitants. 
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iFrom  the  ^m  settlement  6i  ihU  cotm^,  diis  tdwrt  haie^  h^im  rttfb- 
jM  to  rfolertt  tod  often  fatal  iMtentafttent  and  remHtent  ibVerd ;  ikAd 
yfellow  fever,  -^hen  the  pbpuhition  reatih^d  about!  ihre^  thondbftd.  ill 
reported  by  I>r.  Hetisrtis  to  have  prevaited  the^  dttring  lh«f  few  of 
1821,  and  again  in  1822,  in  an  epidemic  form  ;*  but  as  there  mw 
some  who  pretend  to  doubt  ^e  e<yrrectrie«d  o^  the  d(i/6toif«  dia^gAodls, 
il!  maj  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  he  speak^  of  Me  pt*ev^ence,  iii 
1809,  of  yellow  fever  under  his  care,  among  the  troops  statfteiwd  ai' 
Terre  anx  Boeufls,  and  in  1812,  of  a  ta^ge  portion  of  thp««  eomptinks 
of  the  first  r^ment  of  artiHery,  station^  afi^  udder  his  caW  a»  ttW" 
biirracks  in  New-Orleans,  d|yin^  of  yel!b#  fever ;  ^nce^  w«  ai^  i^' 
resi^tibly  dtiven  to  the  conclusion  that  he  Wfis  not  mistaken  hi  tlie 
t^e  of  the  fever  that  prevailed  here  during  the  abotel^mfetftioteed 
pi^od,  and  that  it  was  nothing  other  than  true,  genuine  sttd  uniaiB^ 
takable  yellow  fever. 

Sehna. — This  city  stands  oil  an  elevated  slandy  pMn^  ofl  the'  [rfgfc*} 
west  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  tenf  miles  above  €atlawl^  aind,  on* 
account  of  exis^ng  and  anticipated  railroad  fkcllities,  ha^  recterved^ 
Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  an  accesssion  of  ^ef baps  tnore  tfattn 
tT(ro  thousand  inhabitants,  and  has  become  a  point  dt  coftsiderabli^  ilrt^ 
pbrtsnce.  Notwithstanding  the  plain  on  whveh  thw  etiy  standi  ia 
free  from  pondis,  there  is,  to  the  north  and  east, '  ait  Ao  gteai  di^tan^e^ 
quite  an  extensive  swamp. 

It  appears  f^rom  a  comprarison  of  all  the  Infcihn^ion  tbaiDf.  DrtM 
irss  able  to  collect  at  this  place  and  Cahawba,-  eonoemhig  atifumnal 
fever, t  that  he  was  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  disease  pre^ 
T^i  le^  here  than  there,  which  might  be  expected,  be  thinks,  f^roto 
the  ditferenee  in  their  to^graphy.  It  l^as  not  been  tisited  by  yell<y# 
fe^er.    The  same  authority  continues : 

"  In  a  Iftte  ^ap«r  by  Dr.  Harris,  on  the  Medioal  Topography  of  Sotif^  Ala- 
bamiL  I  find  uxe  following  paragraph : 

"  *  In  1824,  the  wUow  fever  appeared  in  Selma,  and  ttiat  section  of  the  conn- 
by  known  as  the  rleasant  Valley,  ten  or  twelve  miles  north.  One  case,  nnde^ 
Jfi.  Phillips,  termmated  fktally  on  the  third  day,  after  black  tonrit,  and  several 
eases  nnder  my  inspection,  on  the  fifth  and  seventh  days  after  the  same,  some 
in  collapse.    There  was  no  yellow  fever  in  MobUe  at  the  time.' 

*'  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Heustis,  in  his  paper  on  the  diseases  of  dahawba, 
ii  silent  on  this  alleged  yellow  fever,  and  that  t)r.  Lewis,  in  his  Medical  idlistory 
of  Alabama,  has  not  adverted  to  it ;  and  equally  remarkable  that,  in  the  conrM 
of  a  rigid  inquiry,  in  1848«  into  the  fevers  of  that  region,  not  one  of  its  nnmer- 
ons  physicians  should  have  mentionf^d  to  me  what  Dr.  Harris  has  siooe  pub- 
lished.'*^ 

As  it  is  stated  in  the  paper  from  ^hich  the  foregoing  pafagrsiph 
was  copied  hj  Dr.  Drake,  that  the  information  it  cotntained  "^ad 
given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Edward  Gantt,  we  consider  it  nothing 
more  than  justice  to  that  gentleman  to  state,  that  he  had  previottely  in 


•  ObserratlonB  on  the  Epidemic  Fevera  of  the  Southern  States,  p.  860. 
t  Hedioal  Topography  and  Dimi«e«  of  boalilsiNi.  pagi»i  80  «Dd  117. 
t  Drake,  Principal  INMaMi  of  the  Vallej  of  North  America,  p.  186.'87. 
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Philadelphia,  as  a  student  of  medicine  in  the  oflloe  of  Dr.  BuA, 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  disease,  and 
that  he  assured  the  writer  he  had  never  since  met  with,  either  in 
MoUIe  or  New-Orleans,  better  or  more  dearly-marked  cases  of  yeUow 
fever. 

From  this  period  this  locality  escaped  a  recurrence  of  yellow  fever 
nntfl  the  seasons  1854-'55,  when  it  again  made  its  appearance  and 
prevailed. 

iiwUgamery, — ^This  city,  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands  amid  the 
cretaceous  formations  on  a  sandy  terrace,  above  high-water  mark, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  opposite  the  extreme  south- 
east extremity  of  a  horseshoe  bend  of  the  same,  in  latitude  32°  10' 
north,  longitude  10°  12'  west.  A  range  of  hills,  commencing  rather 
abruptly  on  the  southeastern  limits  of  the  city,  and  running  around 
to  the  east,  form  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  of  hill  land  in  its  rear,  at 
some  points  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet  elevation,  and  giving  to 
the  principal  part  of  the  immediate  plain  on  which  the  city  stands,  a 
decided  inclination  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  On  the  plain  to  the 
northeast,  there  are  numerous  ponds  and  marshes,  which  are  thrown 
into  forms  more  or  less  elongated  -and  serpentine  by  oak  and  pine 
ridges,  or  narrow  plateaus,  which  gradually  become  more  elevated 
and  hill-like,  but  still  emlxMom  stagnant  and  swampy  streams. 

The  upper  stratum  of  this  tract  is  a  red  sandy  loam,  with  beds  of 
silidous  gravel.  '^  To  the  west-northwest  there  is  a  margin  of  lower 
and  wetter  bottom-land,  on  the  upper  end  of  which  attempts  were 
once  made  to  build  a  town,  but  it  proved  too  insalubrious."* 

Since  the  permanent  location  of  the  capital  here,  in  1847,  this 
dty  has  rapidly  inoreased  in  population  and  commerdal  importance. 

Montgomery  has  been,  we  beUeve,  from  its  earliest  settlement,  in- 
fested, to  a  considerable  extent,  with  all  the  grades  and  varieties  of 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  In  1853,  the  yellow  fever  made 
its  appearance  here  in  a  recognized  and  acknowledged  form.  It  also 
prevailed  the  two  succeeding  years. 

Wetumpka, — ^The  towns  of  East  and  West  Wetumpka,  connected 
by  a  fine  and  apparently  durable  bridge,  are  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Coosa  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  the  same  name,  and  head 
of  steamboat  navigation,  in  latitude  82°  SO'  north,  and  longitude  10° 
16'  west.  These  have  been,  by  legislative  enactment,  erected  into 
and  constitute  one  city,  containing  upward  of  twdve  hundred  inhab- 
itants, several  schools,  three  churches,  and  the  state  prison. 

The  site  of  the  western  tOMm  is  a  sandy,  level  plain,  cut  and  in- 
terspersed with  an  occasional  ravine  and  swale,  and  terminating 
rather  abruptly  at  the  river  bank,  in  a  high  bluff.  A  small  portion 
of  this  plain  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  subject  to  an 
occasional  inundation.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  dty,  standing  on 
an  elevated,  narrow  and  rather  rugged  plain,  is  so  completely  hemmed 

*  Dr»k«,  Prindpal  DImmm  of  Um  Valley  of  North  Amoric%  p.  887. 
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in  With  a  r^nge  of  high  hills,  ezteDding  its  whole  length,  and  rising 
several  hundred  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  river,  that  at  many  points 
there  is  scarcely  space  enough  hetween  their  h&se  and  the  water's  edge 
for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  husiness  buildings.  These  hills, 
eomposed  of  a  gravelly,  dry,  micaceous,  red  loam,  sloping  back  with 
gentle  declivities,  and  terminating  in  level  tops,  surmounted  with  a 
forest  of  pines,  chestnut,  and  scrubby  oak,  afford  most  desirable  sites 
for  the  erection  of  private  residences,  and  from  one  of  which,  to  the 
admirer  of  the  works  of  nature,  the  prospect  is  most  enchanting.  To 
the  south  and  southwest,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  but  one  extended  landscape,  interspersed  with  forests  and  farm- 
houses ;  while  at  your  feet  dash  and  surge  the  gushing  waters  of  the 
Coosa.  The  agitation  of  these  waters  in  their  passage  over  the  falls 
causes  the  evolution  of  a  large  amount  of  vapor,  which,  descending  at 
nightfall  in  copious  showers  of  dew,  gives  to  the  air  in  the  vicinity 
an  unusual,  and,  at  times,  an  unhealthy  degree  of  dampness. 

The  river,  after  entering  the  limits  of  the  city,  runs  for  the  fir&t 
half-mile  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  when  it  passes  under  the 
bridge,  and  then  shifts  its  course  more  to  the  southeast ;  pursuing 
this  direction  for  about  a  mile  more,  it  then  turns  west,  and  runs 
in  a  devious  line  to  its  junction  with  the  Tallapoosa. 

At  low  stages  of  the  water,  the  current  of  the  river  above  the 
bridge  is  thrown  almost  entirely  against  the  western  bank,  leaving 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  a  large  portion  of  v^etable  mat- 
ter. There  are  also  at  low  stages  of  the  river,  among  the  rocks  and 
riioals,  many  pools  of  stagnant  water,  in  which  a  mass  of  organic 
matter  is  continually  undergoing  decomposition ;  one  in  particular, 
commencing  not  far  above  the  bridge,  and  extending  some  hundred 
yards  up  the  river,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  exhalation  ;  a  large  ravine 
also  extends  from  the  water's  edge  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings  in 
Bridge  street,  nearly  up  to  the  market-house,  and  receives  the  filth 
from  the  greater  portion  of  this  part  of  the  city. 

There  are  also  other  sources  of  disease  of  a  local  character,*  within 
the  corporation,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  also  within  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  but  as  they  are  similar  to  those  already  described,  and 
common  to  many  Southern  towns-  and  neighborhoods,  we  will  pass 
them  by  without  any  further  notice. 

Notwithstanding  Wetumpka  stands  on  the  last  outcrop  of  ^  the 
cretaceous  formations,  and  has  been  subject,  from  its  first  settlement 
in  1883,  to  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  yellow  fever,  in  an 
epidemic  form,  has  never  prevailed.  True,  we  have,  during  our  resi- 
dence here,  late  ^in  the  falls  of  several  years,  met  with  occasional 
cases  of  remittent  fever,  not  only  on  the  city  plot,  but  also  in  the  low 
alluvial  grounds,  four  or  five  miles  south,  and  for  eight  or  ten  miles 
up  the  Tallap6osa  river,  of  so  malignant  a  type,  that,  since  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  yellow  fever  in  the  wards  of  the 
Charity  Hospital,  New-Orleans,  we  are  satisfied  were  sporadic  cases 
of  that  disease. 

MisaissiFPi. — The  surface  of  this  State  has  a  general  slope  to  the 
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«Qfitjbw«8t  a^d  sovthy  iM^d  Ms  prindpt^  riyaup,  frith  the  fi^scepAm  ^ 
fi  small  oectiou  \o  the  fioutb)  bave  their  courses  in  the  sand  directioa. 

The  CQf^t,  which  extends  along  the  G,vilf  of  lldexico  for  abottt 
sixtj  mi^s,  has  ft  chain  of  low  islands,  six  or  ^yeja  milfis  frooi 
%he  shore.  These  enclose  several  bfiys  or  sounds,  the  liuigQst  of 
which  are  the  P^scagoula  Soui^d  and  Lake  Borgne.  The  ^ij^iImc^ 
part  of  the  State,  for  about  one  hundred  mile^  firpm  th^  tGulf  of 
lliexieo,  is  mostly  a  s^^idy,  level,  pi«e  forest,  interap^rae^  w?Ui  4^r 
pi^ess  swampi^y  9pen  prairie  and  inundated  marshes,  with  a  few  lajyb 
of  ipoder^te  elevation.  Thb  region,  by  cultivation,  pcoduQes  cottony 
Indian  com,  indigo,  sugm*,  plums,  peaches,  6gp,  sour  otangw,  fUk^ 
grapes.  The  western  border  on  the  Mississippi,  for  about  one  hiw* 
dred  and  seventy  miles  in  length,  by  fifty  or  sixty  in  breadth,  mi# 
through  which  the  Yaxoo  river  flows,  is  an  e^t^§ive  swaipp. 

The  prairie,  or  Tombigbee  section,  covering  the  northeastern  pac^ 
of  the  State,  and  extending  far  down  on  the  Alabama  line,  is  iiiiir 
formly  level,  with  scarcely  a  tree,  dotted  here  and  there  with  pods 
and  mcM^hes,  and  intersected  with  sluggish  streams.  The  soil  of 
this  re^on  is  a  dark  heavy  loam,  of  surpassing  fertility,  imd  of  ^hie 
same  geological  composition  as  that  of  the  a^ioiping  prairie  coantqf 
of  Alabama. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  State,  known  as  the  Chickasaw  Ceasioii, 
}\as  a  rolling  surface,  and  an  open,  champaign  appearance,  being  &m 
of  undergrowth,  and  beautifully  wooded  with  oak  and  hickory.  The 
upland  of  this  section  produces  abundantly,  but  the  substiatom  qf 
the  country  being  saqdy,  they  are  soon  ruined  by  the  heavy  rainflw 
The  valley  lands  are  much  more  durable  and  productive,  the  aoil 
being  heavier  fmd  darker ;  but  they  are  liable  to  be,  ^sid  fipequentlj 
are,  submeiged,  acres  at  a  time,  under  billows  of  sl^ld  washed  ttom 
the  uplands.     Cotton'b  the  staple  product 

Jackson, — ^This  city,  the  capital  of  the  State,  we  are  informed  1^ 
Dr.  S.  C.  Farrar,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  Pearl  river,  in  If^ 
82°  20'  north,  loqg.  13°  8'  west.*  Geologically  considered,  it  if 
near  that  well-marked  boundaiy  which  separates  the  tertiary  fron 
the  secondary  formation,  or,  more  particularly,  the  cretaceous  bede 
of  the  latter  from  the  eocene  marl  of  the  former.  '^  Between  the^ 
river  and  town,  to  the  northeast  and  southwest,  lie  extensive  low 
grounds,  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  and  subject  to  annual  inaoda- 
tion.*" 

For  several  years  after  the  flrst  settlement  of  this  locality,  it  wsfi 
s^lject  to  the  most  violent  grades  of  intermittent  and  reiy^tten|^ 
fevers.  Latterly,  however,  these  have  become  more  ipild  and  man- 
s^eable ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  change,  according  to  Dr.  Farrar^t 
pneumonia  ^d  dysentery  trequently  exhibit  a  paroxysmal  and 
strictly  periodic  type.  Tertian  intermittents  are  also  sometimes  com- 
plicated with  fixed  p^ins  of  the  head,  breast,  back,  or  limbs,  so  as  to 
personate,  with  great  exactness,  a  phrensy,  pleurisy,  hepatitis,  or  rfiep- 
matism — especially  if  the  apyrexies  are  obscure  or  imperfect. 

WtaiMe*»  8oath«ni  Medical  BeporU,  toL  L,  pagt  difi.  f  /Md.)  ?•€•  ^SsT 
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West  TiSNi^ssaiBE.-^I^ear  the  soorcas  of  the  Ya^oo  ruf^,  mad  en  the 
northern  boupdarj  of  the  State  of  Miaaueippi,  the  TenaesMe  mvefi 
approaches  within  125  miles  of  ih»  MiesuBsippi  luver ;  here  meeUng 
the  high  lands  of  northwestern  Alabama,  it  turns  almost  directly  north, 
and  in  this  direction  crosses  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  western  pai^t 
of  Kentucky,  and  empties  into  the  Ohio  river  at  JPaducah,  about  thirty 
miles  on  a  straight  line  from  the  Mississippi  river. 

As  the  watershed  of  this  region  is  everywhere  very  near  the 
Tennessee  river,  much  the  larger  streams  of  the  western  district 
descend  westwardly  to  the  Mississippi.  Of  these  the  Wolf,  the  Big 
Hatchee,  Forked  Deer,  and  Obion,  are  the  principal 

The  surface  of  the  whole  district,  every  part  of  which  b^en^ 
entirely  to  the  cretaceous  formation,  is  either  level  or  undulating, 
**  except  near  the  streams,  and  between  their  sources,  and  those  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee,  where  it  becomes  more  elevated 
and  hilly." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  level  region,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Dash- 
iells,  of  Jackson,  that  "  the  portion  known  as  the  Forked  Deer  Val- 
ley, and  which  extends  from  the  counties  of  Hardeman  and  McNairy 
on  the  east  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  is,  along  the  river,  low, 
swampy,  heavily  timbered,  and  subject  to  annual  inundation ;  and 
on  the  recession  of  the  water  from  these  low  grounds,  after  one  of 
these  spring  overflows, numerous  ponds  are  left  partially  filled  with  dea4 
vegetable  matter,  to  be  carried  off  through  the  summer  by  the  slow 
process  of  evaporation."*  Wo  are  also  further  informed  by  this 
writer,  '^  that  the  spring  season  of  this  region  is  exceedingly  variable, 
the  summer  and  faJl  warm  and  sultry,  and  the  winter  moist  and 
cold —  the  thermometer  frequently  indicating  a  variation  of  thirty  de- 
grees in  twelve  hours,  "f 

Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  of  every  grade  and  variety  pre- 
vail throughout  the  entire  district,  occurring  some  autumns,  in  cer- 
tain localities,  with  considerable  violence. 

Arkansas. — The  surface  of  this  State  presents  great  variations  in 
its  physical  configuration  along  the  Mississippi  river,  which  marks  its 

Ctern  boundary ;  and  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  miles  inland,  the 
mtry  is  low  and  widely  interspersed  with  lakes  and  swamps,  and, 
with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  is  annually  overflowed  by  the  floods 
of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  St.  Francis  rivers.  Farther  west 
the  surface  rises,  toward  the  centre  of  the  State  becomes  moderately 
hilly,  and  still  further  west  rises  into  the  Ozark  mouptains;  beyond 
these  the  country  spreads  out  into  elevated  and  gradually  rising  plaips, 
which  terminate  only  with  the  Rocky  mountains.  On  the  margin  of 
all  the  rivers  the  soil  deposited  by  the  floods  over  thousands  of  acres 
'  is  a  rich  alluvion,  and  very  productive;  back  from  these  it  is  very 
sterile,  being  in  some  parts,  either  from  scarcity  of  water  or  metallic 
impregnation,  unfit  for  cultivation.  Of  this  State,  the  principal 
forest  growths  are  pine,  cypress,  sycamore,  and  oak. 

•  Fenner's  Souttiera  Madical  B«pociS|  vol  i ,  pftfft  845.  t  I^id^  pagt  302. 
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Fort  Gibson. — ^This  post  is  sitnated,  measuring  from  a  p<nnt 
the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  river,  about  four  hundred  and  twenty -fi^e 
miles  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 

*<  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Neosho  or  Grand  river,  in  the  Indian  territory,  and 
about  forty  milei  west  of  the  western  line  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  in  latilnde 
35^  47'  north,  longitude  18^  west.  The  site  of  the  fort  is  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  bank  of  the  Neosho,  and  three  from  its  mouth.  About  a  mita 
and  a  half  to  the  southwest,  toward  the  Arkansas  river,  is  a  lake  surrounded  by 
marshes,  and  as  its  level  varies  little  from  that  of  the  fort  the  drainage  of  tba 
latter  is  consequently  very  defective.  As  the  fort  was  ori^nalljr  located  in  a 
canebrake,  the  soil  partakes,  in  a  very  high  degree,  of  what  is  designated  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  *  river-bottom  land.*  It  is  skirted  on  three  sides  by 
elevateu  prairie,  about  four  miles  in  extent,  environed  by  a  chain  of  hills.  The 
opposite  side  of  the  river  presents  a  canebrake,  extending  a  mile  above  and  below 
the  fort,  interspersed  with  lakes  and  marshes  toward  the  southwest.  The  soil 
is  of  a  character  admitting  of  the  most  prolific  cultivation.  Indian  com  is  the 
staple  commodity  ;  and  of  mineral  productions,  the  principal  are  coal  and  salt. 

'*  As  regards  thermometrical  observations,  it  is  found  that  the  mercury  rises 
higher  at  this  point  than  at  any  other  in  ihe  United  States,  with  the  exceptioo, 
perhaps,  of  Fort  Yuma,  in  Southern  California.  [See  letter  of  Sur^^n  H.  R. 
^Vi^tz,  Army  Medical  Statistics,  p.  437.]  The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain, 
based  on  three  years'  observations,  is  80;64  inches — one  of  the  lowest  averages 
among  twenty-eight  posts  at  which  observations  upon  the  rain-gauge  have 
been  made.  The  prevailing  winds,  which  are  southeriy  from  theGulf  of  Mexieo, 
traverse  the  marshes  and  lakes  above  described. 

"  It  thus  appears  that  all  the  circumstances  most  conducive  to  the  evolution  of 
malaria  are  present ;  the  soil  is  alluvion  ;  solar  heat  ifi  of  the  most  intense  char- 
acter, and  the  quantity  of  rain,  although  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  moisture,  is  not  sufficient  to  overflow  the  lowlands  during  the 
summer  season."* 

As  the  result,  perhaps,  of  a  general  malarial  impress,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Surgeons  Pitcher  and  Wharton,  that  cases  of  pleurisy, 
cholera-morbus,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  rheumatism,  occurring  at  thn 
post,  frequently  assume  a  strictly  periodical  character,  fix>m  which, 
together  with  their  subjection  to  the  same  remedies  that  are  found  to 
arrest  the  course  of  intermittent  fevers,  their  close  alliance,  if  not 
common  origin,  is  inferred 

As  regards  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
according  to  the  army  medical  returns,  this  is  the  most  unhealthy  pos| 
permanently  occupi^. 

Louisiana. — I'he  surface  of  this  State  is  low  and  generally  level, 
with  some  hilly  ranges  of  little  elevation  in  the  western  part,  and  with 
numerous  basins  or  depressions.  The  great  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
included  within  the  Atchafalaya  and  Iberville,  and  amounting  to  one 
fourth  part  of  the  area  of  the  State,  is  seldom  elevated  more  than 
ten  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  annually  inundated  by  the  spring  floods. 
A  great  part  of  the  delta  is  composed  of  sea-marsh,  which  also  forms  . 
the  whole  southern  coast  to  the  Sabine,  and  which,  throu(i;h  its 
whole  extent,  is  subject  to  inundation  by  the  high  tides.  To  the 
north  of  this  marsh  spreads  out  the  vast  level  of  the  prairies,  which 
is  but  little  elevated  above  the  former  district     The  western  margin 

•  VoTTj  on  the  GUmate  of  the  UnttM  States,  page  IM. 
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of  the  Mississippi  is  also  a  low  country,  intersected  with  numerous 
small  rivers,  and  liable  to  inundation.  To  the  west  and  north  of 
these  is  an  extensive  region,  considerably  broken,  but  nowhere  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  feet  in  elevation.  It  consists  mostly  of  pine  bar- 
rens, intei-spersed  with  elms,  cypress,  and  honey-locust.  The  tract 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Iberville  and  the  connected 
lakes,  closely  resembles  the  last  in  surface  and  forest  growths.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  part  of  the  same  upland  plain,  whose  margin  on  the 
western  side  is  separated  from  the  river  bed  by  the  low  inundated 
lands,  but  on  the  east  comes  up  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  in  many 
places  forming  those  prominent  bluffs  on  which  stand  Baton  Rouge, 
St  Francisvilie,  Fort  Adams,  Natchez,  and  Yicksburgh. 

To  conclude  the  foregoing  geographical  account,  and  present  a  full 
topographical  outline  of  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana,  we  will  now  have  to  devote  a  separate  section  or  two  to 
a  description  of  the  Concordia,  Yazoo  and  St.  Francis  bottom. 

The  ^rst  of  these,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  under 
the  thirty-first  d^ree  of  north  latitude,  and  extending  up  entirely 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  cretaceous  piny-woods  plain  on  the 
west,  with  its  greatest  In-eadth,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  Arkansas 
and  White  rivers,  terminates  at  the  highlands  in  the  rear  of  the  town 
of  Helena,  Arkansas.  This  bottom  being  traversed  by  the  Washita 
and  Tensas  rivers,  has  scattered  over  its  surface  the  beautiful  lakes 
of  Villemots,  Providence,  Joseph,  Concordia,  Lovelace  and  Catidioola, 
together  with  innumerable  lagoons  and  extensive  swamps. 

Of  this  bottom,  the  plantations  along  the  Mississippi,  the  larger 
bayous  and  its  numerous  lakes,  constitute,  as  yet,  nearly  all  of  its 
redeemed  and  habitable  land.  Near  Helena,  and  between  the  mouths 
of  the  White  and  St.  Francis  rivers,  where  the  Concordia  bottom 
ends,  commences  the  St.  Francis  bottom,  which,  after  extending  up 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  little  above  the  thirty-seventh 
parallel,  terminates  at  the  low  hills  about  thirty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  This  bottom,  a  greater  portion  of  which  is  a 
forest  of  cotton- wood  and  canebrakes,  like  the  one  just  described, 
also  abounds  in  small  lakes,  lagoons,  and  extennve  swamps. 

[To  b«  conoladed  next  month.] 


ART.  II -CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BOARDS  OF  TRADE. 

[LoEBNzo  Sabihb,  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  hai  made  a  report 
recently  upon  the  origin  of  Boards  of  Trade,  in  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  omit 
any  mention  of  such  Associations  as  are  south  of  Baltimore.  We  might  have 
expected  from  his  antecedents,  that  Mr.  Sabme  was  a  gentleman  who  would 
hardly  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  anything  existing  at  a  very 
great  distance  to  the  southward  of  New-England.  We  inform  him,  however» 
that  there  are  Associations  of  the  kind  to  which  he  refers,  in  most  of  our  cities, 
and  that  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Charleston  and  New-Orleans,  are 
conducted  upon  a  scale  quite  as  elevated,  and  exercise  a  degree  of  influence 
quite  as  extended,  as  those  of  any  other  city.    These  Chambers  have  discussed, 
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reported  and  memorialized  upon  Tariffs,  Bankrupt  Acts,  Direct  Trade,  Naviga- 
tion, Steam  Lines  and  Mails,  Harbor  and  River  Tmprovements,  etc.,  and  have 
been  constituted  of  men  eminent  in  the  mercantile  ranks,  and  fall  of  enterprise 
and  spirit.  "We  quote  from  Mr.  Sabine^  his  account  of  the  Northern  Boards  and 
that  of  England  ;  including  those  to  which  he  refers,  he  tells  us  that  there  are 
ten  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  twenty  Boards  of  Trade,  between  Portland  and 
San  Francisco.] 

British  Board  op  Trade. — We  have  barely  time  to  refer  to  ita 
most  considerable  labors  since  about  the  year  1845.  And  first,  it 
advised  the  revision  of  the  tariff;  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  fonr 
hundred  and  twenty  articles  of  impcnt ;  the  reduction  of  the  duty  oo 
all  raw  materials  ;  the  conversion  of  prohibitory  duties  into  protec- 
tive, and  the  diminution  of  protective  duties.  It  has  entirely  abol- 
ished the  navigation  laws,  which,  existing  from  the  day  of  Cromwdl, 
were  deemed  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  consolidated  fiAy 
statutes  relating  to  ships  and  to  kindred  interests.  It  has  been  in- 
strumental in  adjusting,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  the  measurement  of 
tonnage :  it  has  introduced  an  examination  of  masters  and  mates  with 
great  success  :  it  has  established,  shipping  offices,  in  order  to  protect 
seamen  against  their  tempters,  who  are  the  same  in  every  port  and 
country :  it  has  arranged  a  system  of  money  orders,  by  which  the 
sailor  on  receiving  his  wages  may  transmit  certainly  and  safely  what 
he  wills,  to  his  family  :*  it  has  instituted  Savings  Banks  for  seafaring 
men,  and  induced  them  to  deposit  considerable  sums :  it  takes  charge 
of  the  wages  and  effects  of  deceased  mariners,  for  distribution  to  the 
nearest  relatives  :t  it  bas  issued,  at  great  expense  and  labor,  elabor^ 
ate  instructions  to  consuls,  for  guidance  in  all  matters  of  difficulty  : 
it  has  extended  the  principle  of  salvage  so  as  to  include  reward  for 
the  saving  of  human  life :  it  has  insured  the  survey  of  passenger 
steamers,  and  adopted  a  rigid  mode  of  inquiry  into  the  misconduct 
of  ship-masters.  It  has  regulated  claims  for  salvage  by  vessels  of  the 
navy,  and  the  manner  of  volunteering  into  such  vessels  from  the  mer- 
chant service ;  and  modified  the  laws  which  compelled  ship- 
owners to  take  apprentices.  It  bas  improved  the  life-boat  establish- 
ments on  the  British  coaita :  revised  the  whole  subject  of  pilotage  in 
the  port  of  London,  to  the  saving  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually :  devised  a  plan  of  registry  and  title  to  ships,  which  is  at 
once  simple  and  safe :  and  receiving  from  Trinity  House  the  manage- 
ment of  lighthouses,  it  has  remitted  light-duties  to  the  amount  of 
over  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  yearly.  Such  are  some 
of  the  recent  services  of  the  Board  to  commerce  and  to  humanity. 

Boards  of  Trade  in  the  United  States. — It  remains  to  speak 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1858,  as 
far  as  we  were  able  to  ascertain,  there  were  ten  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, and  Twenty  Boards  of  Trade,  between  Portland  and  San 
Francisco.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  all  these  are  mere  voluntary 
associations  of  men  of  business,  without  political  power  or  patron- 

•  The  sam  thus  traasmitted  in  1866,  wm  about  $700,000. 
t  The  amoaot  of  these  distributioos  in  1856,  was  $150,000. 
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age,  but  generally  with  limited  charter  privileges,  and  sustained  by 
self-imposed  assessments  and  contributions. 

The  Chamber  op  Commbrck  of  New  York  is  by  far  the  oldest. 
It  was  organized  in  1768,  for  the  purpose  of  "promoting  and  en- 
couraging commerce,  supporting  industry,  adjusting  disputes  relative 
to  trade  and  navigation,  and  procuring  such  laws  and  regulations  as 
may  be  found  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  trade  in  general."  Two 
years  after,  its  founders  obtained  a  royal  charter.  At  this  juncture 
the  merchants  of  Boston  would  have  been  refused  a  similar  favor ; 
for  such  had  been  and  was  their  resistance  to  the  laws  of  navigation 
and  trade,  that  they  were  deemed  objects  of  punishment,  and  ships 
and  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  awe  them  into  submission ;  troops  had 
been  quartered  in  the  very  room  which  they  used  as  an  exchange ; 
their  vessels  and  merchandise  had  been  seized ;  and  they  were  prose- 
cuted in  the  admiralty  court,  to  recover  ruinous  fines  and  penalties. 

Quite  a  different  state  of  things  existed  in  New- York.  Isaac  Low, 
an  early  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who,  at  first  a 
whig  and  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  fell  off,  lost  his 
estate  by  confiscation,  and  died  in  banishment ;  and  several  more  of 
the  original  members  closed  their  days  in  exile,  in  consequence  of 
their  disaffection  to  the  popular  cause. 

In  1784,  the  Chamber  was  continued  a  corporation,  with  enlarged 
privileges,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  Strangely  enough,  for  near- 
ly eighty  years,  and  until  within  a  few  months,  it  was  homeless,  and 
depended  upon  accidental  accommodation.  It  met  first,  probably,  in 
a  tavern  ;  next,  as  required  by  charter,  in  the  "  great  room  "  of  the 
"  Exchange  "  in  Broad-street ;  early  in  the  present  century,  where 
it  best  could ;  and  from  1835  to  June,  1858,  in  an  apartment  in  the 
Merchants'  Bank.  Though  until  quite  lately  without  a  library, 
and  a  secretary  devoted  exclusively  to  its  service,  and  though  it  has 
published  no  reports  of  its  proceedings,  the  Chamber  has  still  acted 
with  energy  upon  the  important  questions  in  its  province,  which  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time ;  and,  as  it  has  borne,  and  yet  bears,  upon  its 
list  of  members,  some  of  the  most  honored  names  that  adorn  the 
commercial  annals  of  New-Tork,  and  of  our  common  country,  its 
influence  in  the  legislation  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation,  has  been 
in  accordance  with  its  high  respectability.  The  president,  at  the 
present  time,  is  Peletiah  Perit ;  and  the  Secretary,  J.  Smith  Ilomans. 

Baltimore  Board  op  Trade. — In  the  history  of  the  Baltimore 
Board  of  Trade,  there  are  incidents  somewhat  singular.  The  first 
election  of  ofl&cers  was  on  the  20th  of  February,  1821,  when  Robert 
Gilmer  was  chosen  president,  and  William  Cooke,  secretary.  Mr. 
Gilmer  died  the  following  year,  and  William  Patterson,  the  senior 
vice-president,  was  elected  to  fill  his  place,  but  declined ;  and  choice 
was  made  of  the  junior  vice,  William  Lorman,  who  continued  in 
office  until  January,  1830,  when  the  Board  ceased  to  exist.  The 
number  of  members  at  the  organization  in  1821,  was  sixty-four,  of 
of  whom  eight  survive,  namely,  F.  W.  Brune,  Joseph  King,  jr., 
Isaac  Tyson,  jr.,  Philip  E.  Thomas,  J.  W.  Patterson,  James  Brun- 
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dige,  Israel  Mankin,  and  William  Cooke,  the  first  and  only  secretary. 
These  gentlemen,  remarks  our  informant,  "  are  in  affluence,  and  poB- 
sess  the  respect  of  the  entire  community." 

In  February,  1836,  the  Board  was  revived :  Henry  Thompeon 
was  chosen  president,  and  his  son,  Samuel  T.  Thompson,  secretaiy. 
The  former  survived  but  little  more  than  a  year,  and  was  sncceed^i 
by  James  Wilson,  who  served  from  1837  until  March,  1843,  when 
there  was  a  second  disbanding.  The  latter  continued  in  service  the 
whole  time,  and  the  Board,  without  rooms  of  their  own,  met  at  bis 
private  office. 

After  another  interval  of  six  years,  and  in  October,  1849,  the 
present  Board  was  organic,  under  circumstances  which  promise 
permanence  and  success.  John  C.  Brune,  the  first  president,  and 
George  U.  Porter,  the  first  secretary,  have  been  annuaJly  re-elected, 
and  are  now  in  office.  The  Board  have  apartments  of  their  own, 
which  are  open  to  the  members. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  enumerate  the  many  useful  measures 
which  have  been  proposed  and  matured  during  the  last  ten  yean ; 
but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade— if 
without  other  claims  to  honorable  mention — deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  the  country,  for  opening  the  new  channel  in  the  Patapsco,  by 
which  ships  of  the  largest  draught  can  approach  the  city  in  safety; 
and  for  establishing  a  floating  school,  in  which  boys  are  taught  prac- 
tical seamanship,  and  trained  to  habits  of  thrift  and  sobriety,  almost 
free  of  charge. 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade — On  the  15th  of  October,  1833, 
there  was  a  meeting  of  merchants  of  Philadelphia — "  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  forming  an  association  bj  means  of 
which  the  commercial  and  trading  community  may  be  enabled  to 
act  with  united  effi^rt  on  all  subjects  relating  to  their  interests," — 
which  resulted  in  a  resolution  to  form  a  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
election  of  twenty-four  directors.  On  the  22d  of  the  same  month, 
Thomas  P.  Cope  was  unanimously  elected  president,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  merchants  voting ;  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  a 
constitution  was  adopted,  which  has  never  been  essentially  changed. 
J.  M.  Wright  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  directors,  and,  as  we 
suppose,  acted  in  that  capacity  for  the  Board.  An  act  of  incor- 
poration was  obtained,  in  1838,  which  authorizes  the  Board  to  ap- 
point annually  two  of  the  seven  port- wardens  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there  have  been  but  three 
changes  in  the  presiding,  and  only  four  in  the  recording  officer. 
Mr.  Cope  remained  .resident  until  hLs  decease,  in  1854  ;  Thomas 
P.  Hooper,  his  successor,  resigned  at  the  close  of  1857,  and  was  sus- 
ceeded  by  Samuel  C.  Morton,  who  is  still  in  office.  Mr.  Wright  was 
secretary  from  1834  to  1838 ;  C.  G,  Childs,  from  the  last-named 
year  to  1853 ;  F.  W.  Grayson,  from  1853  to  1858  ;  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Lorin  Blodget,  the  present  secretary.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  the  small  salary  attached  to  the  office,  for  several  years,  that 
the  duties  were  occasional  and  inconsiderable,  until  quite  lately. 
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The  first  moyement  of  the  Philadelphia  Board — not  unlike  our 
own — was  to  increase  facilities  in  transportation.  In  1833,  and  be- 
fore their  organization  was  completed,  thej  sent  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention called  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  plan  for  uniting  the 
canals  of  Pennsylvania  with  those  of  Ohio ;  and  by  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  the  proceedings  of  that-  body,  and  by  continued 
action  on  the  general  subject  of  constructing  canals  and  railroads, 
rendered  efficient  servipe  in  opening  the  existing  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  West 

Since  that  time,  the  efforts  of  the  Board  to  promote  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  country,  have  been 
constant,  earnest,  and  effective.  Investigations  into  the  causear  of 
delay  in  the  carriage  of  goods  inland,  always  difficult  and  vexatious, 
have  been  made  at  intervals  for  years,  and  occasionally  by  special 
agents.  Congress  has  been  solicited  by  memorials,  for  additional 
lighthouses  and  buoys ;  for  a  survey  and  chart  of  the  Delaware  bay 
and  river ;  for  change  in  the  postal  laws ;  for  a  new  customhouse, 
and  a  dry  dock ;  for  the  erection  of  piers  at  Delaware  City  ;  for  the 
establishment  of  the  warehouse  system ;  for  a  steam  line  to  Brazil ; 
for  aid  to  revive  steam  communication  with  Europe.  The  President 
has  been  asked  to  interpose  by  negotiation  or  otherwise,  to  revive 
American  ship-steam  communication  with  Europe  under  national 
auspices.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  addressed  on 
the  subject  of  a  modification  of  the  insolvent  laws  ;  on  the  inspection 
of  tobacco ;  for  aid  to  the  city  ice  and  tow  boats ;  for  revision  of  the 
usury  laws ;  for  the  suppression  of  insurance  companies  of  doubtful 
management  or  pecuniary  ability ;  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  levied  by 
the  State,  on  merchandise  transported  over  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
Railroad. 

Such  are  some  of  the  matters  which  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Board,  more  or  less  of  a  public  nature ;  while  those  of  local 
importance  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  Since  the 
year  1854,  our  own  co-operation  has  been  sometimes  asked  in  meas- 
ures which  are  of  national  interest,  and  we  retmll  no  case  in  which 
it  was  refused. 

Like  the  New- York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Trade  had  no  home  until  June,  1858,  when  two  large 
rooms,  with  an  office,  were  fitted  up  for  their  accommodation,  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  new  iron  building,  opposite  the  Mayor's  othce  and 
Independence  Hall,  Chestnut  street.  At  first,  the  meetings  were 
held  in  «<  Wade's  Hotel"  and  the  "  Merchants'  Coffee-House ;"  and 
after  1834,  in  some  apartment  of  the  "Exchange." 

We  are  glad  to  add  that  the  Board  is  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  has  a  considerable  fund  invested  in  State  and  other  sound  stocks. 

BosTOX  Mercantile  Organizations. — About  the  year  1805,  an 
association  call  the  *'  Boston  Importing  Company"  was  formed,  with 
the  design  of  regulating  the  trade  with  London  and  Liverpool  in  a  way 
to  best  suit  the  importers.  Three  or  four  first  class  ships  were  pur- 
chased, and  kept  employed.  The  war  of  1812  put  an  end  to  our 
intercourse  with  England,  and  the  Company  closed  their  affairs. 
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One  of  the  ships  was  detained  bj  Ffanc^  but  was  rel^sed  to  bring 
home  Mr.^  Armstrong,  the  American  minister. 

A  second  af^sociallon  was  organized  after  the  peace  of  1815,  by  the 
name  of  the  "  New  England  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Manufac- 
tures  and  Mechanic  Arts,"  which  still  retains  its  corporate  existence. 
Semi-annual  public  sales  of  domestic  goods  were  made  under  the 
auspices  of  this  society,  for  several  jears,  and  with  success.  These 
sales  attracted  buyers  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  were 
of  essential  benefit  to  Boston. 

Chamber  qf  Commerce, — On  the  11th  of  January,  1836,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  '*  Merchants  and  Traders,  at  the  Old  Council  Room,  Court 
Square,  Thomas  B.  Wales  presiding,  and  George  W.  Gordon  acting 
as  clerk,"  Stephen  Fairbanks  stated,  that,  at  a  previous  meeting,  at 
which  he  presided,  a  committee,  of  which  Thomas  B.  Curtis  was 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  that  the  persons  then  present  had  met 
to  act  definitely  on  the  subject  A  constitution  and  code  of  by- 
laws were  reported,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Henry 
Lee  was  chairman  ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  that  month,  were  adopted, 
and  the  organization  completed  by  the  choice  of  William  Sturgis  for 
president,  of  Thomas  B.  Wales,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  and  David  Hen- 
shaw,  for  vice-presidents,  and  of  forty-eight  directors.  The  number 
of  members  appears  to  have  been  two  hundred  and  twenty-four.  The 
government  of  the  Chamber  soon  after  elected  the  late  George  M. 
Thacher,  secretary,  and  James  C.  Wild,  treasurer. 

The  presidents  who  followed  Mr.  Sturgis,  were  Thomas  B.  Wales, 
Nathan  Appleton,  and  Abbott  Lawrence.  The  successoii  of  the  first 
vice-presidents,  were  Francis  J.  Oliver,  Charles  Henshaw,  AVUliam 
Appleton,  John  Bryant,  and  Amos  Lawrence.  The  changes  in  the 
board  of  directors  were  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  jVLf. 
Thacher  was  the  only  secretary;  and  when,  in  1839,  Mr.  Wild 
resigned,  lie  was  chosen  treasurer.  In  this  mention  of  the  principal 
ofiicei*s  of  the  Chamber,  we  pronounce  names  that  will  never  disap- 
pear from  the  annals  of  the  humane  and  literary  institutions  of 
Massachusetts ;  names  widely  known,  and  widely  blessed. 

Board  of  Trade. — The  act  which  incorporates  James  M.  Beebe, 
Silas  Potter,  and  James  C.  Converse,  and  their  associates  and 
successors,  by  the  name  of  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  for  the 
purpose'  of  promoting  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  city  and  the 
vicinity — which  forbids  us,  in  our  corporate  capacity,  to  trafiic  in 
merchandise  of  any  description,  and  which  allows  us  to  hc^d  property 
to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars — was  approved  on  Uie  29th 
of  April,  1854.  The  government  consists  of  forty-six  persons, 
namely,  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  standing  committees  of 
five  each — of  arbitration,  of  appeals,  of  inquiry  into  causes  of  ship- 
wreck— a  finance  commiitee  of  three,  twenty-four  directors,  and  a 
treasurer. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Board  to  embody  and  to  express,  in  the  broad- 
est and  most  liberal  sense,  the  sentiments  of  the  mercantile  and 
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trading  classes  of  Boston,  on  all  questions  which  relate  to  commerce, 
to  trade,  to  manufactures,  and  to  navigation.  And,  referring  to 
OUT  predecessors,  we  may  express  the  opinion  that  much  good  has 
already  been  accomplished, 

SahjecU  considered  by  the  First  and  Secojid  Boards. — The  subjects 
considered  under  the  first  president  were  :  A  change  in  the  revenue 
laws  as  regards  seizures  for  smuggling ;  Grace  on  sight  drafts :  ITie 
usuiy  laws ;  The  bankrupt  laws  of  Massachusetts ;  The  change  of 
banking  hours ;  The  transport  of  merchandise  inland ;  The  Recipro- 
city Treaty  with  the  British  Colonies ;  the  capitation  tax  on  im- 
migrants arriving  in  Boston ;  Insurance  and  insurance  companies ; 
The  difference  of  expense  in  repairing  vessels  in  Boston  and  New- 
York ;  The  rates  of  storage  in  government  warehouses;  The  tele- 
graph to  Cape  Cod ;  Calm  and  storm  signal  flags ;  Lines  of  steamers 
crossing  the  Atlantic;  the  quantity  of  merchandise  transported  by 
water  to  constitute  a  ton ;  The  Transatlantic  Telegraph  Company ; 
The  trade  with  the  West ;  The  railway  clearing-house  system,  as 
established  in  England,  and  as  applicable  to  the  United  States. 

These  were  the  principal  questions  before  the  government  of  the 
Board  the  first  and  second  years.  James  M.  Beebe  was  the  second 
president,  and  during  his  term  of  two  years  the  questions  entertained 
were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  highly  important.  Among  them 
were,  Notice  to  endorsers  ;  Uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  ;  Repeal 
of  the  usury  laws ;  The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  in  the  China 
Seas ;  Charges  on  goods  transported  from  Boston  to  Montreal ;  The 
strike  of  the  stevedores*  gangs ;  the  removal  of  Charlestown  naval 
station ;  The  dbcovery  of  Capt.  Morris,  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
local  attraction  in  ships'  compasses ;  Renewed  and  expensive  action 
to  facilitate  the  transport  of  goods  inland ;  The  bill  before  Congress 
to  amend  and  consolidate  the  navigation,  revenue,  and  collection  laws ; 
Postal  communication  between  Panama  and  Valparaiso ;  The  Con- 
sular Act  of  Congress ;  Postal  reform  ;  Establishing  lines  of  steamers 
coastwise ;  The  islands  in  the  East  Indian  seas ;  The  laws  which 
relate  to  the  obtaining  of  goods  under  false  pretences :  The  right  of 
commanders  of  vessels  to  demand  copies  of  bilb  of  lading ;  The 
Grand  Trunk  railway ;  Boston  harbor ;  Our  relations  with  China ; 
The  exploration  of  the  tributaries  of  the  La  Plata ;  The  inspection 
of  linseed  in  Boston  ;  The  boarding  of  vessels  by  runners  and  land- 
lords ;  increase  of  blinking  capital  in  Boston ;  Lines  of  steamers  to 
New- York  and  New-Orleans ;  Delay  of  vessels  after  the  advertised 
day  of  sailing ;  Commission  to  certi^  persons  qualified  for  masters 
and  mates  of  merchant- vessels  ;  Advance  wages  to  seamen  ;  Railway 
on  the  banks  of  the  Welland  Canal ;  and,  Canal  to  connect  the  St. 
Lawrence  with  Lake  Champlain. 

Such  are  the  questions  discussed.  All  were  investigated.  On 
some,  action  was  deemed  inexpedient ;  on  others,  recommendations 
were  made  which  may  now  be  found  embraced  in  laws ;  on  still 
others,  our  timely  interference  prevented  injurious  legislation.  To 
waive  everything  else:  the  wise  and  comprehensive  policy  of   our 
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predecessors,  on  the  sabject  of  iolaiid  transportation,  and  the  iocreate 
of  business  between  Boston  and  the  West — as  the  direct  eonaequenoe 
of  their  labors — are  alone  sufficient  to  entitle  iksm  to  lasting  praise  ; 
and  sufficient,  we  will  yenture  to  add,  to  commend  the  Board  to  the 
con^ence  of  the  classes  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed,  and  whose 
interests  it  has  steadily  endeavored  to  serve,  without  partiality  or 
preference. 

Lahora  of  the  Present  Baard. — ^The  present  government  entered 
upon  their  duties  at  a  moment  of  severe  and  general  depreasion  in 
trade,  from  which  recovery  is  even  now  but  partial.  It  was  not 
expected  that  the  year  1858  would  be  one  of  great  results  in  oar 
records.  And  yet^  it  has  happened  that  our  several  standing  and 
special  committees  have  performed  a  great  deal  of  labor,  &c. 


AET  I.-HARBOB  OF  CHARLESTON,  S-  C. 

[In  a  recent  number  of  the  Reyisw,  we  called  attention  to  the  gratifying  resnUi 
of  the  operations  in  deepening  the  bar  and  channel  of  Charleston  ^arbor,  and 
promised  to  refer  again  to  the  subject. 

The  interesting  Memoir  of  lieut.  Maffit,  U.  S.  !Nayy,  being  now  befen  w^ 
W&  extract  in  full  his  description  of  the  bar  and  harbor  of  Charleston.] 

The  deterioration  of  the  main  ship  channel,  and  general  unfavor- 
able changes  of  the  bar  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  are  such  as  not  only  to 
attract  attention,  but  also  to  excite  a  reasonable  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  her  citizens  for  the  safety  of  her  foreign  commerce. 

By  careful  comparison  with  her  oldest  charts,  and  consulting  with 
the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  pilots,  it  is  made  manifest  that 
all  the  channels  have  not  only  decreased  in  depth,  but  have  changed 
unfavorably  in  position. 

An  investigation  of  Des  Barr^s*  chart  of  1780,  will  show  that 
more  than  thirteen  feet  water  could  be  brought  in,  over  the  main 
entrance,  at  low  tide.  In  1817,  the  mean  depth  on  the  bar,  by 
Sherburne's  chart,  was  twelve  feet  ^ve  inches ;  and  in  1851,  only  ten 
feet  seven  inches  is  to  be  found  on  the  main  bar  at  mean  low  water. 

This  information,  which  is  corroborated  by  other  evidence,  imparts 
no  hope  for  an  improvement  by  the  action  of  nature ;  and  the  de  ■ 
mands  of  commerce  call  for  artificial  means  to  be  adopted,  even 
though  the  effort  should  result  in  but  temporary  benefit ;  for  it  may 
be  many  years  ere  such  authentic  information  can  be  accumulated  as 
will  enable  the  scientific  conxnunity  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  the 
law  which  governs  the  action  of  nature,  and  produces  the  alarming 
changes  on  the  shore  and  in  the  channel-ways. 

Charleston  bar  extends  from  Sullivan's  Island,  in  a  southerly 
direction  (and  somewhat  parallel  to  Morris'  Island),  with  a  gradual 
westwardly  curve,  eleven  miles,  until  it  connects  with  Folly  Island, 
three  miles  south  of  Lighthouse  Inlet. 

The  average  breadth  of  the  bar,  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior 
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two^athom  curre,  is  one  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  the  greatest 
breadth,  dae  east  of  Fort  Sumter,  is  three  and  a  half  miles  ;  the  least 
breadth,  east  from  the  lighthouse,  is  half  a  mile.  There  is  much 
irregularitj  in  the  breadth  as  well  as  in  the  configuration  of  the 
shoals. 

Numerous  channels  intersect  the  bar  nearly  at  right  angles,  and 
ibe  shoals  generallj  have  a  broken  surface.  But  two  of  the  channels 
are  now  available — the  north  and  mam  ship ;  the  former  is  east  by 
aouUi,  from  Fort  Sumter,  and  through  it  all  the  northern  coasting 
trade  passes.  It  is  narrow,  with  dangerous  shoals  on  the  north  and 
aouth.  Three  buoys  designate  the  passage,  but  the  absence  of  lights 
prevents  its  use  at  night 

Two  beacons  were  erected  at  Morris'  Island,  to  give  a  range  in^ 

through  the  Overall  channel,  south  of  the  north.     In  1817,  ten  f^t 

was  the  mean  low  water,  but  in  1851,  important  changes  are  shown 

to  have  occurred  ;  a  six-ibot  shoal  now  blocking  up  the  west  mouth 

.  of  this  channel,  which  has  rendered  it  useless  to  navigation. 

The  most  important,  and  through  which  all  the  foreign  trade  of 
Charleston  passes,  is  the  mam  ship  diannel,  located  three  miles  north 
irom  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bar,  and  southeast  from  the  light- 
house. This  diannel  is  the  best  and  most  narrow  of  all  the  passages, 
out  or  in. 

Three  buoys  designate  the  knxdity  of  the  deepest  water,  and  a 
beacon  is  erected  which,  with  the  Charleston  lights  gives  a  range 
that  enables  the  navigatcnr  to  cross  the  bar  at  night  with  safety ; 
when  inside,  the  beacon  lights  back  of  Fort  Moultrie  mark  out  the 
channel  up  to  Cumming's  point. 

The  improvements  of  lights,  beacons  and  buoys,  as  suggested  by 
the  <<  Board  of  Light-Houses,"  &c.,  for  the  advantage  of  Charleston 
harbor  and  bar,  are  necessary,  and  would  materially  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  navi^ition. 

The  water  from  the  Cooper  river  rushes  in  a  southeastwardly  di- 
rection, until  checked  by  a  shoal  prcgecting  from  the  main  land  call- 
ed Oyster  point;  deflected  thence,  it  impinges  on  the  Charleston 
aide,  cutting  out  a  narrow  but  deep  passage,  called  Town  creek,  be- 
tween Drum  Island  and  the  main  land.  The  water  which  does  not 
pass  through  this  channel  shoots  to  the  northward  of  Drum  Island, 
and  speedily  mingles  in  a  southeastwardly  course  with  that  of  the 
Wando. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Drum  Island  all  the  waters  of  the 
Cooper  and  Wando  are  united,  and  pats  together  toward  the  city. 
It  is  probable  that  the  extension  of  the  northern  wharves,  as  well  as 
the  current  from  the  Wando,  deflects  a  portion  of  this  water  from  its 
regular  course  through  a  channel  north  of  Folly  Island,  called  Hog 
Island  channel 

By  a  comparison  with  the  maps  of  Des  Barres,  of  1780,  Major 
Bache,  1825,  and  United  States  Coast  Survey,  1851,  it  is  made 
evident  that  channd  is  rapidly  increasing  in  breadth  and  depth,  which 
circumetance  has  created  a  feeling  of  anxiety  for  other  parts  of  the 
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inner  harbor ;  as  the  loss  of  so  large  a  Yokime  of  water  from  ite 
natural  egress  by  the  city,  and  westward  by  Castle  PindLnej,  nu^ 
cause  a  diminution  of  depth  alMreast  of  the  wharres,  and  an  increaae 
of  the  middle  ground. 

The  union  of  the  waters  of  the  Cooper,  Wando,  and  Ashley,  oc- 
cars  at  the  west  end  of  the  middle  ground,  where  they  pass  on  under 
different  influences  to  the  grand  reservoir  of  the  harbor — Rebeliion  roads. 

The  separation  of  the  tidal  current  at,  White  point  has  cansed  a 
deposit  of  considerable  extent,  which  projects  out  eight  hundred  lint 
from  the  bath-house.  The  deep  water  of  the  Ashley  river,  wiUi  an 
average  of  four  and  a  half  fathoms,  inclines  along  the  city  wharves 
(the  alluvial  deposit  being  great,  and  spreading  out  in  extensive  flats 
on  either  shore) ;  then  glancing  off  to  the  southward  and  eastward 
with  the  direct  action  of  a  portion  of  the  ebb  from  Cooper  river,  it 
touches  on  James  Island,  with  a  wasting  influence  on  that  beach, 
whence  it  is  again  reflected,  east  northwardly,  to  Rebellion  roads. 

The  convergence  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  has,  no  doubt,  caused 
the  formation  of  that  troublesome  shoal,  in  the  centre  of  the  inner 
harbor,  called  the  *'  Middle  Ground,"  which  extends  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  west  and  east,  and  one  third  of  a  mile  north  and  south — 
having  at  present  more  depth  than  in  1825  ;  the  least  water  ump  is 
eight  feet  at  mean  low  water,  and  six  at  spring  tides.  The  water 
from  Hog  Island  channel,  after  passing  round  Mount  Pleasant  in 
a  circuitous  direction,  unites  with  that  from  Sullivan's  cove^  and 
empties  into  Rebellion  roads,  where  the  union  of  all  the  waten 
of  Charleston  is  perfected. 

The  large  body  of  water  compressed  in  Rebellion  roads  finds  its 
egress  ooeanward,  between  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  with  ao  strong 
and  scouring  a  force,  that  it  has  carved  out  the  bottom  here  to  the 
depth  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  fathoms,  finding  a  foundation  of  rocks 
or  marl  mixed  with  shells ;  beyond  this  point  the  Current  spreads 
over  a  greater  surface,  with  the  strongest  tendency  through  the  Sul- 
livan and  North  channels.  The  velocity  around  and  by  Cumming's 
point  is  weakened,  in  its  southern  progress,  from  a  gradual  diffusion, 
at  right  angles,  over  the  bar.  In  passing  through  the  nuun  diip 
channel  the  ebb  is  somewhat  re-in vigor j5ed,  probably  by  the  cur- 
rent out  of  Lighthouse  inlet,  though  its  sti*ength  is  not  sufficient  to 
contend  successfully  with  the  deleterious  action  of  the  ocean  current, 
and  hammering  waves,  forced  in  by  the  northeasterly  gales. 

A  portion  of  the  ebb  rejects  the  main  ship  channel,  and,  passing 
on  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  the  south  breakers,  makes 
its  exit  through  the  Lawford,  which,  in  1817,  was  a  twelve-foot,  bat 
fww  a  seven-foot  channel.  The  flood  to  the  eastward  of  the  bar 
(in  calm  weather)  sets  about  east  by  north — the  ebb  generally  west 
southwest  The  currents  are  much  influenced,  though  not  contriv- 
ed, by  the  prevailing  wind.  The  average  force  of  the  flood  on  the 
bar  ifl  1. 2  miks  per  hour,  with  a  duration  of  5h.  40m.  The  veloci^ 
of  the  ebb  is  1.55  miles  per  hour,  with  a  duration  of  six  hoars ;  »- 
$id€  of  the  bar,  and  particularly  tM  the  channel  wt^Sy  the  correat  vt- 
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locity  is  much    grenter  than  on  it;  and  outside  the  velocity  is  much 
less. 

In  the  Cooper  river,  the  bottom  is  generally  mud  and  sand,  'the 
average  depth  being  from  five  to  eight  and  nine  fathoms.  Abreast 
of  Market- street  wharf  the  bottom  is  slaty,  consequently  the-anchor- 
age  bad ;  proceeding  further  south,  the  mud  increases,  and,  in  the 
Ashley,  muddy  bottom  prevails. 

Between  Folly  and  James'  islands,  mud  and  sand  characterize  the 
deep  water,  but  fine  sand  the  shoal. 

In  Rebellion  roads,  mud  and  gray  sand  predominate.  A  short  dis- 
tance south  by  west  of  Fort  Moultrie,  in  a  line  with  Cumming's 
point,  there  is  a  bed  of  calcareous  or  limestone  rock,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  eastward  farther  than  the  limits  of  the  bar.  If  this 
prove  true,  the  proposition  for  dredging  out  the  channel  will  be  more 
attracti^,  from  the  increased  probability  of  the  experiment  being 
successful. 

The  bar  of  Charleston  is  composed  of  fine  gray  sand,  mixed  with 
black  specks,  with  occasional  layers  of  coarse  sand  and  broken  shells. 
To  the  eastward  of  the  bar,  in  deep  water,  coarse  sand  and  gravel, 
with  broken  shells  (and  mud  occasionally),  constitute  the  general 
character  of  the  bottom,  except  on  the  Rattlesnake  shoal ;  that  is 
formed  of  fine  white  sand  and  black  specks,  corresponding  to  the 
deposits  on  Drunken  Dick. 

The  east  three-fa  thom  curve  of  the  bar  is  uniform  and  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  coast,  but  the  inside  curves  are  broken  and  irregular, 
particularly  from  abreast  of  the  Overall  beacons  to  the  westward, 
which  originate  from  the  dredging  eflfects  of  the  ebb  tide,  exhibiting 
greater  strength  here  than  further  south. 

The  extensive  shoals  that  caused  the  south  breakers  are  strung  to- 
gether in  the  most  singular  and  irregular  manner,  strongly  exhibiting 
the  influence  of  ocean  wave  and  current  action  ;  fine  gray  sand,  with 
occasional  beds  of  broken  shells,  denotes  the  character  of  the  bottom. 

Along  the  beach  of  Sullivan's  Island,  is  a  channel  with  fourteen 
and  fifteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  except  at  its  inner  or  western 
entrance,  by  the  long  jetty  south  of  Fort  Moultrie,  where  is  deposited 
a  belt  of  broken  shells  and  fine  sand,  with  but  seven  feet  upon  it. 

Adjacent  to  this  belt,  to  the  westward,  the  depth  of  water  is  very 
great,  starting  from  twenty  feet  abruptly  down  to  sixty.  The  ebb 
tide  in  this  locality  runs  with  great  force,  its  average  velocity  being 
2.4  miles  per  hour ;  and  over  the  jettee  it  is  very  rapid  until  half 
ebb,  when  the  exposure  of  the  rocks,  by  the  falling  of  the  water,  pro-* 
dnced  an  eddy  current  favorable  to  the  deposit  which  the  fiood  tide 
has  already  made,  increasing  the  east  beach  to  son.e  considerable 
extent. 
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ART.  II.-THE  MOONTAIN  EEGIONS  OF  NOKTH  CAROIDfA  AST) 
TENNESSEE. 

There  is  no  region  of  America  more  remarkable  for  health,  and  better  a<Sapt- 
ed  to  the  wants  of  the  Sonthem  people  for  sammer  seats,  than  this ;  and  we  art 
glad  to  have  frequent  opportunities  of  calling  attention  to  it. 

In  the  last  number  of  SiUtman*t  Journal,  we  find  a  paper  from  S.  B.  Buckley, 
Esq.,  which  contains  many  interesting  particulars. 

Dr.  Mitchell  estimated  the  highest  point  in  the  Black  Mountains  at  6,708 
feet,  being  the  most  elevated  point  of  land  east  of  the  Rocky  Motintains.  Kr. 
Clingman  subsequently  estimated  the  height  at  6,941  feet,  but  the  measurements 
of  Professors  Guyot  and  Turner,  reach  a  little  over  6,700  feet  only.  Mr. 
Clingman*s  estimate  is  therefore  too  high. 

The  following  are  Prof<^or  MitchelPs  measurements.  We  introduce  them  and 
the  subsequent  i^marks  ffom  Mr.  Buckley  :  * 


i.boTt  th«  se». 

Asheville, 2,200  feet 

French  Broad  river  at  Ashe- 

vUle, 1,977 

Lower  Ford  of  Pigeon, 2,475 

WaynesviUe, 2,722 

Head  of  Scott's  Creek, 3,240 

Tuokaseige  Ford, 1,927 

GuUy  Whee  Gap, 8,897 

Blue  Ridge  heaa  of  Tuoka- 
seige,   8,795 


4boT«the  m. 

Col.  Zachary's  Cashiers  val- 
ley,  ^ 3,324  feet 

Chimney  Top, 4,438    * 

"  "    above  Zadi- 

ary's, 1,109    " 

Bumsville, 2,763     " 

Top  of  BUck  Mountain,.  ..6,772    " 

Mowranton, 1,081    « 

TabteRock, 8,564    •* 

Grandfather, 6,719     " 

Rtane, 6,187     " 


It  should  be  remembered  that  these  measurements  were  abo  made 
previous  to  the  railroad  surveys,  by  which  it  is  now  known  that  the 
height  of  Asheville  near  the  court-house  is  2,260  feet* 

For  the  conveoieuce  of  future  observers  we  give  below,  Frot 
Guyot's  measurements  in  1856«  in  and  around  the  Blade  Moan- 
tains,  the  three  last  excepted. 


Aboye  the  sea. 
Jeete  Steppes,  Lower  Moun- 
tain    House,     Swauinoa 

valley, 2,770  feet 

Terminus   of  carriage-road 
up    Black  Mt.    to  Wm. 

Patton's  Mt.  house, 3,244 

PotatoeTop, 6,389 

Mitchell's  Peak, 6,577 

Mount  Gibbes, 6,685 

^  «      Haulback, 6,401 

Sandoz  Peak, 6,612 

Cattail  Peak, 6^95 

Rocky  Trail  Peak, 6,486 

Deer  "Mountain, 6,216 

Long  Ridge  Middle  Peak,..  6,253 


Above  Uift 
Bowlen*s  Pyramid  at  north 

end  of  the  Black, 6,345 

Wm.  Patten's  Mt.  House, . .  5,248 
Mt.  MitcheU,  "highest,".. .  6,701 

Guyot's  Peak, 6,661 

Hairy  Bear 6,597 

Junction  of  Cattail  Fork  and 

Caney  river, 2,824 

Bnrnsville      court      house 

Snare,    near    Penland's 
olel, 2,819 

Mount  Pisgah, 5,760 

Roane  Mt, 6,318 

Grandfather,    measured  in 
1858, 5,897 


The  following  are  the  heights  of  some  mountains  and  places  in 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  south  and  west  of  Asheville,  which 
were  measured  by  Mr.  Buckley  with  two  of  Green's  standard  barom- 
eters during  the  months  of  September  and  October  in  1858.     Prof. 
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J.  Le  Conte,  of  Qolambia,  S.  C.,  observed  the  stationarj  barometer 
at  Waynesville,  N.  C,  for  the  measurement  of  most  of  the  highest 
Smokj  Mountains,  but  being  called  away  by  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, the  stationary  barometer  was  removed  to  Col.  Cathey's, 
at  the  Forks  of  Pigeon,  Haywood  Co.,  N.  C,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  Miss  S.  Cathey.  Mr.  Buckley  also  received  material  assistance 
from  Mr.  T.  J.  Lenoir  and  Mr.  Turner  Cathey,  during  his  mountain 
excursions. 


Abore  the  sea. 

Waynesville,    2,815  feet. 

Col.  Cathey^s, 2,750  " 

Platt*8  Peak, 6,196  " 

Jones'       "     6,887  " 

Amos  PlatVs  Balsam, 6,406  " 

Cold  Mountain, 6,105  " 

Shining  Rock, 6,068  " 

Father  Old-Field, 6,116  " 

Hyman's  Peak, 6,095  " 

Cathey's      "     6,240  " 

Wilson's  Balsam, 6,270  " 

Mount  Hargrove, 6,156  " 

DeviPs   Conrt-Honse, 6,057  " 


AboTe  the  8e«. 

Lenoir's  Bald  Mt, ,...  6,040  feet. 

MoantHardy, 6,257  " 

Motint  Lenoip, 6,418  « 

N.  Peak  of  Mt.  Lenoir,. . ..  6,899  " 

Sarah's  Mountain, 6,998  " 

Mount  Cathey, ; 6,742  " 

"      StarUng, 6,456  ** 

"      Emmons, 6,465  " 

Flat  Creek  BiOsam, 6,087  '* 

Whiteside, 5,076  " 

Top  of  Whiteside  to  base  of 

precipice, 1,510  " 

Mount  McDowell, 5,100  " 


The  following  points  are  in  the  Smoky  Mountains,  and  many  of 
them  are  on  the  State  line,  between  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

E.  P.  Hopkins's  house,.. ..  1,995  feet.  |  White  Rock  Mountain,. ...  6,002  feet. 

This  last  is  a  misnomer  of  the  hunters,  being  composed  of  a  dark 
gneiss  and  mica  slate,  covered  in  many  places  with  white  lichens,  the 
most  abundant  of  which  are  Cladpnia  rangiferina,  and  Cladonia 
Caroliniana. 


Mount  Safford, 6,296  feet. 

Henry, 6,426 


Old  Field  Knob, 6,220  feet. 

Peck's  Peak, 6,888 

Safford's  Peak, 6:569 

Mount  Le  Conte, 6,670 

Mount  Buckley, 6,765 

Curtis'  Peak, 6,511 

Mount  Collins, 6,241 

Robert  Collins'  House, 2,585 


"     Guyot, 6,784 

"      Floyd, 6,078 

"      Mingus, 6,779 

Summit  of  Road  Gap  near 

the  Alum  Cave, 5,314 

Right  Hand  Gap, 6,162 

Mount  Ocona, 5,978 

The  scenery  of  these  mountains,  especially  those  in  the  Smoky 
Range,  abounds  in  precipices  and  deep  chasms,  surpassing  anything 
we  remember  to  have  seen  among  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  spectator  on  the  highest  Smoky  Peaks  can  enjoy 
a  more  varied  view  than  from  any  other  points  in  the  Southern  Alle- 
ghanies.  East  Tennessee  with  its  towns,  rivers,  and  the  Cumber- 
land mountains  in  the  distance,  is  spread  beneath  at  the  west.  On 
the  north  can  be  seen  the  Clinch  mountains  extending  into  Kentucky. 
At  the  northeast,  east,  and  southeast,  in  full  view  are  all  the  higher 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  at  the  south  the  smaller  ones  of 
Northern  Georgia.  Such  prospects  pay  the  explorer  for  his  toil ; 
their  remembrance  is  always  sweet.  The  country  on  the  Tennessee 
side  is  much  lower  than  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  descent  of  the 
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Smoky  Mountains  is  generally  more  abrupt  and  precipitous  into  the 
former  State,  than  into  the  latter. 

The  hijjheat  Smoky  Mountains  are  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ocona-luftu  and  Little  Pigeon  rivers,  being  accessible  from  Tennessee 
via  Sevierville,  and  up  the  Little  Pigeon  to  a  Mr.  Hawkins's,  who 
lives  eight  miles  from  the  top  of  the  gap-road,  which  b  near  the 
alum  cave  ;  and  from  North  Carolina  by  the  road  up  the  Ocona-luf- 
tu to  Mr.  Collinses  house,  seyen  miles  from  the  top  of  the  aibre- 
named  gap-road. 

The  geology  of  the  mountains  south  and  west  of  Asheville  has  a 
good  deal  of  sameness,  they  being  composed  of  crystalline  rockfl, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip,  extending  southwest  along  the 
Unaka  or  Smoky  Mountains,  which  belongs  to  the  taconic  system  of 
Emmons.  The  taconic  rocks  here  consist  of  dark  colored  shales 
in  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  organic  remaiii& 
The  strata  of  these  rocks  are  in  many  places  nearly  and  often  quite 
vertical.  They  are  well  exposed  along  the  Middle  or  Straight  Fork 
of  the  Kavensfork  in  descending  from  Mount  Guyot  to  the  Ocona- 
luftu.  They  also  occur  at  the  summit  of  the  gap-road  near  x\f  oimi 
Mingus,  and  extend  two  or  three  miles  down  the  road  into  North 
CoTolina.  I'he  chief  rocks  of  the  Haywood  mountains  are  granite, 
gneiss,  and  mica  slate,  excepting  a  small  portion  near  the  Smoky 
liange,  where  the  taconic  rocks  are  again  found.  The  Shining- Rock 
mountain,  about  eleven  miles  south  of  the  Forks  of  the  Pigeon  i»  en- 
tirely of  white  or  milky  quartz,  and  is  probably  the  largest  mass  of 
that  rock  at  any  one  point  in  the  Alleghanies.  It  has  a  fine  appemr- 
ance  in  the  distance,  and  is  deservedly  becoiping  quite  a  place  of  re- 
sort. We  believe  that  Haywood  and  Jackson  counties,  N.  C  ,  have 
not  as  yet  afforded  any  paying  mines  to  those  who  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  working  them,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have 
been  little  explored  for  that  purpose.  Prof.  Emmons,  the  State 
geologist,  contemplates  a  survey  of  those  mountains  next  summer, 
and  we  suspect  that  he  will  destroy  the  golden  dreams  of  a  few  who 
build  castles  upon  undeveloped  mineral  wealth.         •         *         * 

The  banks  of  streams  and  coves  of  these  mountains  have  some  of 
the  largest  trees  in  the  United  States  east  of  Mississippi  river.  There 
is  a  tulip  tree  or  poplar  (liriodendron  tulipifera),  near  the  Pigeon 
river  in  Haywood  Co.,  N.  C,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Tennes- 
see line,  thirty-three  feet  in  circumference  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  or  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  and  upward  of  one  hundred  feet 
high.  Another  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Smoky  Mountains  in 
Tefinessee,  on  the  Little  Pigeon  river,  is  twenty -nine  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  Near  this  locality  we  also 
measured  a  chestnut  (Castanea  vesca),  thirty-three  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence at  four  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  a  noble  living  specimen, 
apparently  sound,  and  of  nearly  a  uniform  diameter  upward,  for 
forty  or  fifty  feet.  About  two  miles  farther  up  the  same  stream 
there  is  a  hemlock,  or  spruce  pine  (Abies  canadensis),  nineteen  feet 
and  two  inches  in   circumference  at  four  feet  from  its  base.     Here 
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also  the  Halesia  tetraptera  attains  an  unconunon  size,  being  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  sixty  feet  high.  On  Jonathan's 
creek  there  is  a  white  oak  (Quercus  alba),  nineteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  This  list  of  largo  trees  could 
greatly  be  extended,  bat  enough  have  already  been  cited  to  show  the 
richness  of  those  coves  and  valleys. 

The  Quercus  leana  of  Nutlal  occurs  at  several  places  on  the  Ten- 
nessee river  near  Franklin,  in  Macon  Co.,  North  Carolina.  It  is 
evidently  there  a  hybrid  between  Quercus  imbricaria  and  Q.  tincto- 
ria.  Its  acorns  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Q.  imbricaria.  On 
the  Haywood  mountains  we  saw  a  few  specimens  of  the  Betula  ex- 
c^sa  (yellow  birch],  and  Mr.  Curtis  says  he  found  it  on  the  Black 
Mountains.  Among  several  shrubs  which  we  obtained  for  cultivation 
the  Pyrularia  oleifera  or  oil-nut  is  peculiarly  interesting.  It  grows  • 
to  the  height  of  from  five  to  ten  feet,  and  bears  a  pear-shaped  fruit  • 
little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  so  oily  that  it  will 
bum  like  a  candle  if  a  wick  be  drawn  through  it.  Squirrels  are  fond 
of  it,  and  cattle  have  a  great  liking  for  the  young  branches  and 
leaves  of  the  Pyrularia.  Last  spring  we  saw  an  abundance  of  it  in 
the  edge  of  some  woods  fenced  into  a  wheat-field,  and  in  October  we 
again  went  there  after  the  fruit ;  but  the  harvest  was  past,  the  field 
had  been  pastured  with  cattle,  which  had  destroyed  nearly  all  of  the 
Pyrularia.  Hence  it  has  alreadjf  become  rare,  and  the  general  occu- 
pancy of  the  mountains  with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  would 
loon  destroy  it  entirely.  Mr.  Durand,  of  Philadelphia,  thinks  that 
the  oil  expressed  from  it  is  superior  to  the  best  olive  oil.  Our  speci- 
mens of  the  Pyrularia  have  been  planted  at  Philadelphia,  New-York, 
and  at  the  botanic  garden  of  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  and  also  some 
of  them  have  been  sent  to  Paris  to  the  Acclimating  Society  of  France, 
whose  object  is  to  acclimate  useful  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.      *      * 

In  the  month  of  September  many  of  the  women  and  children  dig 
"  sang"  (Aralia  quinquefolia),  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountain 
sides.  The  dry  roots  of  the  ginseng,  or  "  sang,"  as  it  is  always  there 
called,  are  worth  at  home  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  We  met 
with  one  man  who  had  bought  30,000  pounds,  and  we  remember 
being  with  one  family  whose  children  sold  seventy  pounds  of  dried 
sang.  These  roots  are  dug  with  a  long  narrow  hoe  called  the  ^^  sang 
hoe." 

From  the  great  height  of  the  southern  Alleghanies,  there  being 
twenty-four  peaks  higher  than  Mount  Washington,  it  will  be  readily 
inferred  that  they  have  a  northern  climate.  A  year  ago,  our  guide 
to  the  top  of  Roane  told  us  that  he  had  been  on  its  summit  when  it 
was  covered  with  snow  on  the  17th  of  June.  There  is  a  table-land 
extending  from  near  the  Roane  to  the  head  of  Turkey  Cove  and 
Linville  Falls,  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty-five  miles,  on  which 
the  inhabitants  succeed  with  difficulty  in  raising  Indian  corn  suffi- 
cient for  their  own  consumption.  Occasionally  they  have  frost 
during  every  month  in  the  year,  and  then  they  resort  on  horseback 
or  on  foot  to  the  valleys  for  corn.     About  the  m^t  of  last.  May  we 
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saw  the  mountaiiis  in  Hajwood  covered  with  snow  aboat  six  inches 
deep.  The  wheat  harvest  at  the  Forks  of  Pigeon  begins  aboat  the 
first  week  in  July ;  and  we  know  of  no  better  criterion  for  iso- 
thermal lines  than  the  time  of  ripening  wheat.  We  k^  a  record 
of  it  in  western  New- York,  and  in  ten  years  the  annual  time  of 
beginning  the  wheat  harvest  did  not  vary  three  days  from  the  16th 
of  July. 

The  valleys  in  the  Carolina  Mountains  vary  in  elevation  from  two 
thousand  to  upward  of  three  thousand  feet,  hence  a  few  miles, 
travel  will  often  take  one  to  a  much  warmw  or  colder  climate. 
This  we  experienced  very  sensibly  in  going  from  the  vaUey  of 
Jonathan's  creek  to  that  of  the  Soco  river.  The  former  has  a 
mean  elevation  of  about  three  thousand  feet  and  the  latter  near  two 
thousand.  The  Chinese  sugar-cane  (Sorghum)  is  extensively  grown, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  decided  success.  There  are  few  portions 
of  the  Union  where  such  a  production  is  more  needed.  The  absence 
of  railroads  and  the  cost  of  transportation  render  sugar  and  molasses 
dear ;  hence  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  in  that  section 
is  a  great  blessing,  and  will  enable  numy  a  poor  family  to  have  sweet 
coflfee. 

In  no  section  of  the  United  States  have  we  seen  finer  apples,  and 
they  are  mostly  from  seedlings  originally  planted  by  the  Indians. 
Silas  McDowell  of  Franklin,  in  Maeon  Co. ,  has  devoted  mcx^  than 
twenty  years  to  the  selection  and  grafting  of  those  best  native 
apples,  and  he  now  has  an  orchard  of  more  than  600  apple-trees^  < 
wldch  bear  fruit  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  Northern  kinds. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  line  or  belt  on  the  mountain-sides,  about  three 
htindred  feet  above  the  adjoining  plain  or  valley,  and  extending  up* 
ward  several  hundred  feet,  where  fruit-trees  always  bear,  because 
the  belt  is  free  from  frost.  If  this  be  true — and  we  believe  its  truth 
has  been  pretty  well  tested  by  experiment — the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  might  supply  the  South  with  an  abundance  of  the  choicest 
fruit,  if  the  means  of  transportation  were  good.  By  the  cultivation 
of  more  grass,  and  the  introduction  of  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle 
into  those  mountain  valleys,  butter  and  cheese  might  also  be  made 
for  the  Southern  market.  One  great  drawback  to  the  raising  of  sheep 
is  that  they  are  destroyed  by  wild  animals,  and  also  killed  by  the 
dogs.  Still  we  think  it  would  even  pay  well  to  keep  sheep,  herd 
them  at  night,  and  have  a  shepherd  with  his  d<^  to  guard  them  by 
day,  and  thus  revive  old  Arcadian  times  among  those  delightful 
mountains. 
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1— GOLD  DEPRECIATION. 

The  effects  of  gold  discoyeriei  in  Califoreia  and  in  AuBtralia  have  ai  yet  not 
made  themselves  felt  in  the  manner  that  was  generally  expected.  Since  prices 
of  all  other  commodities,  as  well  as  of  silver,  have  not  relatively  changed  in  any 
very  great  deme,  gold  will  not  now  buy  much  less  of  other  property  than  could 
be  procured  for  it  ten  years  since  ;  and  the  relative  price  of  silver  remains  the 
same,  viz.,  standard  silver  in  the  open  market  of  London,  the  financial  centre  of 
the  yrorld,  is  per  ounce  61|,  and  gold  is  £3  178.  9d.,  or  933  per  ounce,  being  as  1 
to  15,  the  same  proportion  as  for  the  previous  twenty  years.  The  theory  that  gold 
would  depreciate  in  proportion  to  the  other  products  of  value,  or  in  other  words, 
that  less  flour,  wheat,  com,  silver,  dzc,  would  be  given  for  an  ounce  of  gold  than 
formerly,  seems  mostly  to  have  been  based  on  reasoning  which  overlooks  the 
proportionate  annual  increase  of  all  other  commodities,  and  the  vast  development 
of  trade,  which  could  hardly  take  place  but  for  new  supplies  of  gold  to  act  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  the  discovery  of  the  miiies  of 
America  caused,  after  the  lapse  of  some  thirty  years,  a  great  change  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  silver  to  gold,  and  of  both  metals  to  other  commodities,  since  silver, 
which  was  as  1  to  10  gold  in  value,  rose  to  1  to  15,  and  all  prices  rose  consider- 
ably. But  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world  was  very 
different  then  from  whatsit  is  now.  Machinery  was  hardly  known,  and  intercourse 
was  so  limited  between  countries  or  between  parts  of  the  same  country,  that,  as 
liacauley  tells  us,  even  in  England  femine  prevailed  in  some  shires,  while  food  rot- 
ted from  superabundance  in  others.  Slavery  had  not  ceased  to  exist  in  England. 
Even  Queen  Elizabeth  enfranchised  some  of  her  slaves  in  Yorkshire  for  pay,  and 
western  Europe  was  not  in  a  condition  by  which  its  debts  could  be  much  affected 
by  prices.  In  France,  in  that  age,  and  long  after,  wheat  or  corn  bread  was  un- 
known to  a  majority  of  the  people.  Chestnuts,  mast,  and  similar  articles,  wer« 
used  instead,  and  those  articles  which  are  now  considered  necessities,  from  being 
thought  comforts  and  luxuries,  were  then  rarely  known,  even  in  the  latter  char- 
acter. The  seneral  condition  of  the  people  in  other  European  nations  was  not 
more  favorable  to  the  influence  of  gold.  The  active  traflic  was  of  but  little  conse- 
quence. Hence,  no  matter  how  great  inras  then  the  supply  of  new  gold,  it  could 
have  but  little  influence  upon  the  productions  of  general  industry,  and  gold  fell 
in  value,  because  there  was  no  increased  production  of  equivalents  with  which  to 
purchase  it.  The  metals  ''oozed  ''  slowly  out  of  Spain,  affectinff  only  certain 
points.  In  the  present  ave  the  effect  has  been  very  different.  The  new  gold 
discoveries  found  steam  in  full  activity.  Railroads  and  steamboats  penetrate 
every  point  of  the  industrial  worid.  Every  branch  of  industry  is  operated  more 
or  less  by  steam  machines.  The  telegraph  spreads  news  to  every  industrial 
locality  in  a  few  hours,  and  a  variation  of  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  known 
to  all  who  can  either  consume  or  produce  it,  in  a  very  short  space  ot'  time.  It 
rtsnlted  that  the  news  of  the  gold  discoveries,  and  their  probable  effect  reached 
every  point  of  the  commercial  world  ahnost  simultaneously,  and  put  in  motion 
every  possible  element  of  production,  in  order  to  avail  of  it.  The  result  was  a 
production  of  exchange  equivalent  for  gold  in  the  following  three  years,  probably 
exceeding  that  which  took  place  in  a  century  after  the  first  discovery  of  America. 
This  increasinflr  production  of  other  commodities  has  gone  on  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  production  of  gold,  which,  indeed  has  become  stationary,  since  in  the 
last  six  years  the  aggregate  annual  product  of  Australia  and  California  has  not 
increased.  Asia  has  also  in  the  same  time  absorbed  largely  of  the  silver  which 
has  been  displaced  by  gold,  being  a  far  larger  circle  of  industry  with  the  aid  of 
the  money  of  Europe.  The  production  of  food  and  commodities  is  now  mora 
active  than  ever,  and  in  w<estem  Europe  wili  .exert  all  the  elements  of  a  very 
relfaMd  extension  of  the  industrial  arts 
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The  effect  which  the  production  of  gold  hac  had  upon  other  commoditiea  baa 
also  manifested  itself  in  the  case  of  silver,  which,  by  the  increase  of  quickaiWer, 
has  been  produced  cheaper.  If  it  has  not  risen  in  proportion  to  gold,  it  has  riaca 
latterly  in  proportion  to  Asiatic  produce,  where  it  is  most  in  demand  as  a  medium. 
The  failure  of  the  silk  crops  of  Europe  caused  an  immense  rise  in  and  demand  for 
China  silk,  and  silver  is  the  medium  of  payment.  Teas  were  of  similar  influence, 
and  the  English  remittance  to  India  for  nulroada,  inventions,  dec,  requirea  to  hm 
in  silver  also.  If  much  of  their  supplies  were  drawn  fVom  the  hoards  of  Europe, 
still  greater  quantities  here  are  drawn  from  the  Mexican  and  South  Amcrieajk 
mines.  The  latest  return  of  the  Mexican  mines  cives  the  quantity  of  silver  pro- 
duced at  24,100,000  for  the  year  1856.  The  short  crops  of  Europe  were  the 
main  cause  of  sending  large  quantities  of  the  metals  to  Asia ;  but  that  move- 
ment begins  to  react  The  crops  of  Europe  now  are  very  abundant ;  food,  silk, 
wines  aqd  materials  generally  are  in  good  supply,  hence  the  export  of  the  metals 
cease  while  they  become  more  active  internally.  In  the  United  States  the  Quan- 
tities are  large,  which  the  demand  for  is  likely  to  be  considerably  enhanced.  In 
the  last  ten  years  100,000,000  of  acres  of  new  land  have  been  taken  by  settlers, 
and  8,000,000  souls  have  been  added  to  the  population.  Land,  labor,  machioea, 
capital,  and  materials,  are  all  uniting  in  abundance  to  be  converted  into  gooda ; 
and  railroads,  steamships,  and  canals,  are  profusely  scattered  over  the  country,  to 
transport  or  exchange  commodities  in  the  most  prompt  and  cheap  manner.  To 
activiate  all  their  industries  and  interests,  there  is  abundance  of  money,  but  as 
the  activity  of  trade  increases,  money  will  require  to  circulate  more  rapidly,  and 
to  improve  in  supply,  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  supplies  of  eold 
will  do  more  than  to  meet  that  growing  demand  without  doing  much  toward  iu 
own  depreciation. 

2.— LAND  AND  COTTON, 

The  sales  of  the  lands  of  the  Federal  Government  during  the  fiscal  yesir  I860 
show  results  as  follows,  in  the  aggregate : 

, ^18S7 .  1858 , 

Jnlj  1  to  Pm.  81.  Jm.  1  to  Jan*  M. 

Acrea.                Talue.  AcreA.                  Tadatt. 

At  $1  25  per  acre, 489,94«  ....       $«97,427  ....  827,582....      $452,740 

At  12>ic.  a  fl.00  per  acre,    I,e8a,021  ....         $78,888  ....  1,306,368  .... 


ToUl, 2,171,967  ....  $1,376,760  ....  1,632,W0  ....      $S4l40M 

BetuTM,   3,804,907....    $2,016,768 

The  largest  sales  of  land  were  made  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  being  in  thai 
State  neany  1,900,000  acres  on  those  lines  ^here  the  tailroada  are  operating.  In 
some  of  the  Western  States,  as  in  Illinois,  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Govemnent 
has  been  extinguished  by  sale  in  the  public  lands,  and  tiie  only  large  tracts  new 
held  there  are  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  has,  it  appears,  soU  aboot 
half  its  grant.  The  sales  in  tne  other  Southern  St&tes  have  also  increased  te 
seme  eitent.  Thus  of  the  latter  sales  of  8,804,000  acres,  3,050,000  acres  were 
made  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  I«ouisiana,  Arkansas  an^ 
Florida.  The  settlement  of  the  Sbuthem  States  goes  on  more  rapidly  under  tbe 
high  prices  of  cotton  than  formerly — the  more  so,  that  so  raadi  of  the  Western 
land  is  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  private,  heldera,  and  is  moreover  on^er 
depfesston  by  reason  of  the  low  prices  of  produce.  There  have  been  nearly 
1^000,000  acres  of  land  taken  up  m  Arkansas  in  the  last  fiscal  vear.  it  is  qnite 
pfobeble  that  with  the  rising  value  of  cotton  a  much  more  rapid  demand  lor  tke 
iMsh  lands  would  take  place  bet  for  the  equally  advaadng  valne  of  hands. 
When  planters  were  formerly  contented  with  an  average  of  6  cts.  for  cotloii, 
they  coukl  not  afford  to  embark  so  readily  in  new  undertakings  for  the  extension 
of  the  culture.  This  was  done,  however,  during  the  speeuUtive  years  189!^ 
d€,  by  means  of  the  loans  made  by  the  several  States  to  create  banks,  wbick 
were  to  support  the  harden  of  clearing  new  landa.  All  the  States  meotienedl 
above,  with  the  exception  of  Missouri,  created  large  debts  in  those  years,  and  t^ 
piecesds  formed  the  capitals  of  real  State  Banks,  which  was  loaaed  to  plentcsn 
on  mortgages  of  cotton  lands  and  negroes.    The  process  was  too  expensive  aad 

rickety,  however,  and  fell  through,  with  great  disattsrs  that  irete  eakoleted  i ^ 

to  impede  the  progress  of  the  cotton  culture. 
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'  In  th6  last  twenty  jean  the  Soath  has  engaged  in  no  ipecnlation,  but  the  ▼alae 
of  ite  materials  has  gone  on  rapidly  Increasing  in  annual  proceeds.  The  Talue 
of  the  crops  of  the  last  four  years,  as  compared  with  1840,  has  been  as  follows : 


-Cotton 

/ Tobacco. . 

Rice. 

Sugar. 

Bales. 

Price. 

Value. 

hbds. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

1640... 

. .  1,«34,945 

8o. 

$52,838,350 

119,600 

$9,883,987 

$1,942076 

$3,500,2!» 

1855,., 

. .  2,847,33ft 

«X 

108  890,000 

160,213 

14.712,488 

1,717,953 

22,280,000 

185ft,.. 

..  3,627,846 

93tf 

154.107,000 

116,963 

12,221,843 

2,390,231 

20,782,200 

1857,.. 

. .  2,939,519 

12>i 

174,101.000 

166.848 

20,622,772 

2^290,400 

14,916,608 

1858,.. 

. .  3,113,962 

IIX 

178,156,000 

127,670 

17,009,000 

1,870,000 

16,101,713 

Thus  the  value  of  these  four  products  has  risen  from  $66,600,000  in  1840  to 
$213,600,000  per  annum  in  1858.  While  this  large  development  has  been  going 
on,  the  South  has  been  engaged  in  no  enterprise  which  absorbs  money,  as  did 
the  immense  railroad  schemes  of  the  West.  The  means  of  extending  the  culture 
of  these  products  seems  alone  to  have  engaged  attention,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wonilered  at  if  draining  and  other  improvements  have  a  good  deal  raised  the 
profits  and  prepared  the  way  for  still  more  extensive  operations.  It  is  Evident 
that  a  country  so  prepared  to  extend  its  business  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
rivalry  that  may  be  "  fumed  up  "  by  the  exigencies  of  foreign  manufacturers,  or 
the  lands  should  now  be  in  demand  in  those  sections  for  more  extended  opera- 
tions. 

8.— COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

The  last  pamphlet  of  Petermann*8  Geographical  Contributions  (German),  just 
received  the  first  of  this  year,  contains  some  valuable  information  in  reference  to 
the  agricultural  productions  of  India.  An  admirable  map  accompanies  this,  on 
which  the  areas  of  wheat,  indigo,  cotton,  opium,  saul  tree  {Shorea  robusta), 
teak  {tectonia  grandis),  localities  adapted  to  tea,  coal  regions,  iron  ore  quarries, 
tin  and  salt  mines,  are  laid  down  with  care.  The  navigable  portions  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  railroads  in  operation,  or  construction,  are  also  shown  ;  so  that 
the  entire  map  embraces  the  various  matters  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist,  and, 
to  a  considerable  extent  also,  those  of  importance  to  the  miner. 

We  naturally,  here  in  our  part  of  the  world,  are  most  prominently  interested 
in  the  distribution  of  the  cotton  area,  but  some  slight  notice  of  the  regions  occu- 
pied by  the  other  productions  may  also  be  worth  having. 

Commencing  in  the  north,  we  have  first  a  long  belt  of  tea  region,  skirting  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  from  Assam  west  to  the  Punjaub,  from  twenty  to  forty 
miles  in  width.  In  the  Punjaub,  Delhi,  and  Oude,  we  have  the  great  wheat 
region  of  Hindostan.  extending  over  the  entire  head  waters  of  the  Indus  and 
Ganges.  Toward  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  we  perceive  a  broad  extent 
of  indigo  country  on  the  north  side,  and  of  opium  on  the  south.  Both  of 
these  are  in  Bengal  in  which  also  occur  the  coal  and  iron  mines  north  of 
Calcutta.  Similar  mines  exist  also  in  Central  Hindostan,  in  Nerbudda.  Opium 
is  grown  near  these,  at  Serange.  Salt  is  obtained  in  the  Punjaub  and  at  Lake 
Sambur.  Teak  forests  abound  chiefly  in  Western  Hindostan  ;  and  cotton,  to 
which  our  chief  inquiries  refer,  appears  to  be  cultivated  over  a  very  extended 
region. 

Beginning  m  the  east,  we  have  first  a  strip  of  cotton  region  on  the  eoast  of 
Burmah,  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges ;  then,  higher  up  that  river,  we 
meet  with  a  wide  body  of  cotton  lands  in  Oude  and  Delhi.  Another  is  seen 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  ;  again  another  in  Gusserat ;  while  still  more  ex- 
tensive cotton  regions  are  found  in  Central  India ;  in  Nerbudda,  Berar,  Nisara, 
and  Misore,  on  the  waters  of  the  Nerbudda,  Godavery,  Tungabudra,  and  Cavery. 
These  names  are  but  little'  familiar  to  our  ears,  although  reference  to  a  good  map 
will  easily  indicate  the  regions  alluded  to. 

From  the  accompanying  letter  press  contribution,  we  discover  that  in  Bengal 
the  entire  cotton  crop  is  consumed  at  home.  Yet  it  is  there  stated  to  have  been 
asserted,  that  the  entire  cotton  supply  demanded  by  the  British  market,  could  be 
furnished  by  the  cotton  lands  of  NizaoH  Nagpore,  and  Berar.  As  yet,  however,  the 
presidency  of  Bengal  has  exported  little  or  nothing  in  cotton.  The  presidency 
of  Madras  has  already  furnished  a  small  quota ;  still,  it  cannot  have  been  weitb 
eonsidering,  for  in  the  year  1854-'65,  the  entire  region  planud  in  eotton  in  that 
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portion  of  India  amounted  only  to  917^74  acre*  ;  one  and  a  third  duIUoo  i 
being  the  ettimated  extent  of  the  entire  region  adi^ted  to  cotton.  Of  the  f 
dencj  of  Bombay  a  very  different  account  mutt  be  given.  Nearly  three  millions 
of  acres  (more  accurately  2,890,279  acres),  or  one  thirty-fourth  of  the  entire 
area,  is  there  cultivated  in  cotton.  The  district  of  Guzerat  produces  the  moat ; 
for,  although  its  area  is  only  one-hundreih  of  that  of  entire  India,  it  already 
yielded  in  1860  fifty-i>ix  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  that  conntry. 
During  the  five  years,  from  1849-'50  to  1853-*64,  Bengal  Yielded  only  10,673.6^ 
lbs.  Madras,  only  43,996,473  lbs.  for  the  British  market,  while  Bombav  ex- 
ported 698,218,675  lbs.  The  following  table  shows  the  exportation  of  India 
during  these  years,  in  the  article  referr^  to  : 

Year.  To  Great  Britain.  To  other  PolDts.  Total. 

1849-50 110.690,367  lbs 64,974,863 166,6664»0 

1850-51 141,446,798         85,026,886 226,473,683 

1851-62 81,104,223         172,448,608 253,652,831, 

1862-53 181,360.994        81,547,180 262.908,174 

1853-64 138.183,429         69,678,336 197,761,766 

During  this  period  Great  Britain  imported,  altogether,  4,021,067,832  Ibc  of 
cotton,  of  wbich  652,785,801  lbs.  were  received  from  India,  so  that  the  latter 
country  furnished  about  one  sixth,  or  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  con- 
sumed. It  is  true,  that  probably  tbe  whole  of  the  cotton  furnished  to  Engtaad  ^ 
by  India,  was  again  re-shipped  in  the  shape  of  goods.  Dr.  Wighte,  indeed,  as-  ' 
serts  that  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton,  for  each  individual  in  Hiodostan, 
does  not  average  less  than  twenty  pounds.  This  would  amount  to  a  local  con- 
sumption of  about  3,000,000,000  pounds.  For  India  to  furnish  England  with  all 
the  cotton  she  now  consumes  would,  therefore,  it  is  stated,  require  only  an  in- 
creased production  of  one  fifth  to  what  is  now  made.  Almost  all  of  this  cotton 
is  native,  and  hence  well  adapted  to  the  country.  Of  American  cotton,  only 
2,320  acres  were  planted  in  Madras,  and  in  Bombay  52,313  acres,  in  the  last 
year  to  which  these  data  refer. 

In  our  part  of  the  world,  we  are  aware  that  India  has  to  contend  with  difiicnl- 
ties  of  production  in  the  way  of  laboring  forces,  which  are  foreign  to  us.  Still 
the  statements  here  given  are  worth  considering,  especially,  as  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  England's  pretended  philanthropy  will  never  check  her  in  the  prose- 
cution of  measures  of  importance  for  material  comfort.  Is  it  not  time,  then,  lo 
f)repare  ourselves  to  cope  with  this  growing  competition,  by  all  active  measures 
ikely  to  insure  continued  prosperity  T  The  recent  dUficuIties  in  India  may  some- 
what retard  their  cotton  production  ;  but  excepting  1  ast  year,  concerning  which 
these  reports  treat,  a  gradually  increased  production  is  visible. —  Carolinian. 
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Our  Mobile  neighbors  are  very  enterprising,  and  have  acted  with  great  spirit 
of  boldness  in  their  railroad  projections,  and  are  deserving  of  all  success.  It  is 
but  tbe  other  day  they  consented  to  a  new  tax  for  this  purpose,  though  a  pre 
▼ious  heavy  tax  upon  the  whole  real  estate  of  tbe  city  had  been  paid.  The 
following  is  extracted  from  a  recent  letter  of  Lewis  Troost.  Engineer.  It  shows 
some  valuable  statistics,  which  we  regret  must  be  a  little  condensed  for  onr 
pages: 

An  inspection  of  a  railroad  map  of  the  United  States  will  show  that  the  Ala- 
bama and  Florida  railroad,  extending  from  Montgomery  to  Pensaoola,  the  Mobile 
and  Girard  railroad,  and  the  propos^  railroad  from  Savannah,  via  Albany  and 
Eufaula  ;  and  that  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  river  railroad,  with  its  projected 
southern  extension,  tbe  Selma  and  Gulf  railroad,  are  respectivety  the  tcnmnal 
railroads  in  Alabama  of  two  vast  systems  of  railroads  which  oommenoe  bejNMid 
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tba  limits  of  the  United  States  on  the  north  and  east,  and  pass  through  all  the 
Northern,  Eastern,  Middle,  and  some  of  the  Western  States.  To  connect  the  city 
of  Mobile  with  these  two  systems  of  railroads,  and  thus  to  make  it  their  terminus 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  object  of  the  Mobile  and  Great  Northern  railroad. 

This  enterprise,  so  important  to  the  city  of  Mobile,  can  be  effected  by  two  dif- 
ferent plans  of  operations,  which  jnay  be  stated  as  follows  :  ^ 

Ist.  By  constructing  about  85  miles  of  railroad  in  a  northeast  direction  from 
Mobile,  which  would  make  a  connection  with  the  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad, 
and  by  building  a  branch  of  about  35  miles,  uniting  with  the  Selma  and  Gulf 
railroad ;  and  by  it  with  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  river  railroad ;  and  als  o  by 
making  a  short  branch  to  join  the  Mobile  and  Girard,  and  the  railroad  from 
Savannah,  the  length  of  which  will  depend  on  the  location  of  these  roads. 

Sd.  By  building  a  road  from  96  to  100  miles,  on  the  same  route  as  that  occu- 
pied by  the  road  to  the  Selma  and  Gulf  railroad  on  the  first  plan,  which  will 
connect  it  with  Alabama  and  Tennessee  river  railroad,  and  thence  by  extending 
it  2^or  27  miles  to  the  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad,  where  it  would  be  in  a  good 
position  to  meet  the  Mobile  and  Girard  railroad  and  the  railroad  from  Eufaula. 

A  careful  instrumental  survey  of  the  lines  composing  these  two  plans,  will  be 
necessary  to  decide  which  is  the  best.  The  ultimate  cost  of  each  will,  I  think, 
be  (bund  not  to  vary  greatly,  in  which  case,  that  one  which  best  subserves  the 
interests  of  Mobile,  should  be  adopted. 

The  railroad  may  be  put  in  operation  with  a  moderate  expenditure  of  money 
i>y  first  constructing  that  part  of  it  extending  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Alabama 
river  to  the  Alabama  and  Florida  and  Selma  and  Gulf  railroads,  and  by  tempo- 
rarily employing  steamboats  on  the  river  and  bay  of  Mobile,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  distance  to  Mobile. 

One  swift  passenger  steamboat,  with  an  extra  boat  in  reserve,  two  steamtuss, 
and  twelve  freight  barges,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  business  of  the  line 
for  several  years,  or  until  the  road  is  continued  to  Mobile. 

The  railroad  to  be  constructed  would  pass  over  a  country  favorable  for  ailroad 
inaking,  requiring  neither  expensive  grading  nor  bridging,  and  abounding  in 
timber  of  good  quality.  In  the  absence  of  instrumental  surveys,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  a  good  railroad  (furnished  with  a  T  rail  57  lbs.  to  the  yard  on  that 
part  of  the  line  comprised  between  the  river  and  the  Selma  and  Gulf  railroad, 
and  with  a  T  rail  50  lbs.  to  the  yard  on  that  part  of  it  extending  thence  to  the 
Alabama  and  Florida  Railroad,  properly  fastened  on  cross  ties,)  can  be  built 
through  this  country  and  make  the  required  connections  at  the  present  prices  of 
labor  and  materials,  provided  means  are  promptly  supplied  as  wanted — 

'or $961,000 

Add  for  equipment  with  which  to  commence  ba^Inesi 173,000 

And  for  two  passenger  stesmboats  and  two  steamtugs  with  twelve  ft'eight 

barges 116,000 

Hakes  the  probable  cost  of  connecting  Mobile  with  the  Alabama  and 

Florida,  and  Selma  and  Golf  Railroads  bjr  railroad  and  steamboat. .  $1,230,000 

Experience  has,  however,  demonstrated  that  no  compound  line,  composed  of 
railroad  and  steamboat,  should  be  adopted  on  important  routes  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  have  a  through  railroad  line.  In  this  case,  it  is  sugge^ited  only  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  to  be  dispensed  with  whenever  means  can  be  procured  to 
construct  a  continutms  railroad  to  Mobile. 

There  are  really  no  engineering  obstacles  to  prevent  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river  across  the  delta  into  the  city  o(  Mobile. 

The  assertion  is  ventured  that  a  good  railroad,  with  a  T  rail  57  lbs.  to  the  yard, 
can  be  made  on  this  part  of  the  line — 

£o' $621,000 

The  additional  equipment  in  locomotires,  cars,  stations,  etc.,  maj  be 

estimated  at 187,0C0 

Add  the  probable  cost  of  the  Montgomery  and  Selma  connections....  1,2'jO,000 

$2,058,000 
Deduct  half  the  cost  of  the  steamboats  and  barges,  which  will  be  sold 

when  the  railroad  is  completed  to  Mobile 58,000 

Makes  the  total  probable  cost  of  the  Montgomery  and  Selma  connec- 
tions, equipped  f  »r  buiineas,  and  terminating  in  this  city $2,000,000 
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Annexed  are  table*  Noe.  1  and  2,  showing  the  two  grand  ajftema  of  railroaids 
with  which  Mobile  will  be  connected  by  the  Mobile  and  Great  Northern  railroad. 

Table  No.  I  exhibits  the  eastern  system,  passing  through  Montffomery,  cto^ 
the  various  routes  formed,  the  railroads  composing  the  routes,  with  their  local- 
ities^ and  condition,  (that  is,  the  number  of  miles  in  operation,  in  progress  and 
not  commenced,)  and  the  cities  and  towns  placed  in  connection  with  and  their 
distance  from  Mobile.  Table  No.  2  shows  the  northern  system  via  Selma,  etc^ 
in  like  manner. 

These  tables  demonstrate  the  great  importance  to  Mobile  of  the  Mobile  end 
Grreat  Northern  railroad.  The  two  ^reat  systems  of  railroads  connected  by  il 
with  Mobile,  embrace  a  domain  extending  eastward  from  Mobile  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  northward  and  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  its  north- 
em  boundary,  and  thenco  eastward  to  the  Atlantic,  containing  an  area  of 
645,000  square  miles  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  Oanadas.  Their  aggregate  length,  with  the  railroads  in  this  domain 
in  connection,  passing  through  and  uniting  all  its  principal  cities  and  towns, 
il  upwards  of  22,000  miles. 

The  Mobile  and  Great  Northern  railroad  will,  therefore,  become  a  route  of 
travel  through  Mobile  between  the  countries  traversed  by  these  railroads  and 
those  to  the  west  and  south,  Texas,  California,  the  regions  ef  the  Gulf  of  Moxi- 
CO,  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  ;  and  for  a  great 
part  of  their  tributary  travel,  it  will  present  one  of  the  most  direct  and  expedi- 
tious routes. 

It  will  also  afibrd  an  outlet  to  foreign  and  domestic  ports,  through  Mobile, 
for  the  productions  of  large  portions  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  and  parts  of 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  the  channel  by  which  their 
supplies  will  be  received. 

A  railroad  so  favorably  situated  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  profitable  enterprise. 
♦  ♦»»*#♦«♦ 

The  estimates  which  Mr.  Troost  makes  in  detail  most  be  omitted  b j  as  at 
present.    We  give  his  aggregate  of  business  for  the  road ; 

The  following  summary  of  the  foregoing  results,  with  the  rates  of  transporta- 
tion applied,  ejdiibits  the  gross  income  of  the  road  : 

40,000  pMsengen  at  an  avenge  of  $8 $130,000 

75,000  biUeA  of  through  cotton  at  80  centa .- 60,000 

10,000        "        way             "        "  60     "     6,500 

30,000  ton«  of  coal,  at  If  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  $1 44  per  ton 43.200 

1,500  toDB  of  iron,  at  $2  50  per  ton 3,750 

2.500  tons  of  lime,  at  $1  60  per  ton 8,000 

MiKccIlaneouB  down  freight 90,AOO 

Lumber 40j000 

miscellaneous  np  freight,  22,016  tonii,  at  an  average  of  $4  75 108,851 

HaiLi  and  express,  at  $200  per  mile 94,000 

Total  gross  income $430,801 

Deduct  for  all  expenses  of  running  and  managing  the  road,  mainte- 
nance  of  road  way,  machinery,  and  buildings,  and  for  depreciation 
track  and  rolling  stock,  fifty  per  cent,  say $215,401 

Leaves  net  income fS15,400 

Or,  10  per  cent  on  $2,000,000,  the  cost  of  the  road,  and  a  farphu  of  $15,000. 
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RAILROADS  COMPOSING    THE  ROUTKP, 

Condition    i- 

i, 

^ 

UH 

B0UTS8. 

NAMES. 

LOCATION. 

u 

c  ■ 

n^^ 

l^ 

Itii 

f} 

a 

«", 

r 

MobUe  to 

Mobile  &  Grwit  North'nR.  R. 

From  Mobile  to 

8*Taniiah  via 

and  projected  R.  R.  to  Eufkula. 

EufauU 

316 

216 

Xarsala&Alb'y. 

Bonthwest.,  Albany  and  Onlf  R. 
Mobile  and  Great  North.  R.  R . 

Bufaula  to  SaTannah  

From  Mobile  to 

"u 

"82 

102 

268 

Mobile  to 

SoTannah  via 

and  Mocile  and  Oirard  R.  R.. 
Muscogee  ic  S'thwost'rn  R.  R. 
Central  Georgia  B.  R 

Mobile  and  G.  Northern  R.  R. 

Columbia ■ 

40 
100 

24 

171 

235 
100 

Oolnmbuaand 

UolumbuB  to  Macon 

Macon. 

Macon  to  SaTannah 

From  Mobile  to 

191 

191 

Mobile  to 

Sayannoh  ria 

and  Alabama  &  Florida  R.  R. 

Montgomery 

30 

16 

12i 

168 

Montgomery, 

Mont'y,W.P.and  Muscogee  R. 

Montgomery  to  Columbus. 

92 

92 

Oolombos  and 

Muscogee,  Southwestern  and 

^ 

Blacon. 

Central  Georgia  R.  R. 

Montgottieiy  and  W.  Point  R. 

Columbia  to  Savannah 

Montgomery  to  West  Point. 

291 

88 

291 

88 

\ 

Mobile  to 

Oharleiiton  via 

Atlanta  and  Lagrange  R.  R... . 

West  Point  to  Atlanta... 

87 

8T 

Montgomery  A 
Augusta. 

Georgia  R.R. 

Atlanta  to  Augusta 

171 

in 

South  Carolina  R.  R. 

Augusta  to  Charleston.  — 

Augusta  to  BranchTille 

BranchTille  to  Ringville... 

137 

76 

4*^ 

187 

76 
48 

Mobile 

South  Carolina  R.  R 

Norfolk  to 

Columbia  Branch   R.  R 

Montgomery, 

Atlanta, 

WUminffton  and 

Wefdon. 

WUming.  and  Blanchester  R.  R. 

Kingville  to  Wilmington. . 

171 

171 

Wilmington  and  Weldon  R.  R. 

Wilmington  to  Weldon.... 

162 

162 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke  R.  R. . . 
Petersburg  R.  R 

Weldon  to  Norfolk 

Weldon  to  Petersburg 

80 
64 

80 
04 

Mobile  Tia 

Montgomery  and 
Atlanta  to 

Kichmottd. 

Richmond  k  Petersburg  R.  R. 

Petersburg  to  Bichmond... 

22 

2t 

Rich.  Fred,  and  Potomac  R.  R. 

Richmond  to  Acquia  Co. . . 

76 

76 

Washington, 

Steamboat  on  Potomac  river. . 

Acquia  Co.  to  Washington. 

66 

Baltimore, 

Washing,  branch  B.  It  0.  R.  R . 
Phil.,  Wil.  and  Bait.  R.  R.  ... 

Washington  to  Baltimore. . 

39 

80 

Philadelphia  and 
New-York. 

Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

98 

98 

N.  J.  a  and  0.  and  P.  &  T.  R.  R. 
Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R .. . . 

Philadelphia  to  New-York. 
Atlanta  to  Dalton 

87 
100 

87 
100 

Mobile  Tia 

Montgomery, 

AUanta  and 

Dalton  to 

Knoxville. 

East  Tenn.and  Georgia  R.  R. . 

Dalton  to  KnoxviUe 

110 

110 

East  Tenn.  and  Virginia  R.  R. . 
Virginia  and  Tenn.  R.  R. 

Knoxville  to  Bristol 

180 

186 

Lynchburg 

Bristol  to  Lynchburg 

206 

906 

and 

South  Side  Railroad 

Lynchburg  to  Burkeville. . 

70 

70 

Bichmond. 

Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R. . 
Orange  and  Alexandria  B.  B. . 

Burkeville  to  Bichmond. . . 
Lynchburg  to  Alexandria.. 

6a 

168 

68 

168 

Mobile  Tia 

""Xt's.'s:'^' 

Knozrille, 
Alexandria  to 

Washington, 

Washing,  and  AlexanQria  B.  B 
Washn  branch  of  B.  &  0.  B.  B 

Alexandria  to  Washington 

i 

9 

Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, 

Washington  to  Baltimore 

8« 

80 

PhD.,  Wil.  and  Bait.  B.  B... 

BalUmore  to  Philadelphia 
Philadelphia  to  New-York 

9f 

98 

New-york. 

N.J.C.,C.andA.&P.&T.B 

81 

87 

N.  York  and  New-HaTen  If.  B 

New- York  to  New-HaTen. 

71 

\ 

T8 

N.  Bn.,  Hart,  and  Springfield  B 

.  New-Haven  to  Springfield. 

6; 

i 

62 

Boston, 
Portland, 

Borton,  Wore,  and  West.  B.  B 

.  Springfield  to  Boston 

9( 

i 

98 

Boston  and  Maine  B.  B 

Boston  to  Portland 

ii: 

I 

111 

Androscoggin  and  Kennebec 

Bangor, 

Penobscot  and  Kenne'o  anc 

1 

Androscoggin  B.  B 

Portland  to  Bangor 

m 

187 

Montreal  and 

Grand  Trunk  B.B. 

Portland  to  Montreal .... 

29i 

t 

292 

Qnebeo. 

Grand  Trunk  B.  B. 

iMontreal  to  Quebeo 

1« 

168 
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R0UTJ5S. 


BAlLROADft  CAM  POSING  TUB  ROrTEB. 


KABlSd. 


LO€AT10X, 


i 


^  p^ 


lilill 


Mobilfl  vtk 

fielmft 
to 

HI  Hi 

New- York. 


aod 

SL'lrn?^  And  Gulf  B.  H   . . , 

AlAhniLiKUTiiJT&Qii.  Hlv^c^rK.  U. 
KiMit  AU,  JIM  J  CiL'argia  R.  R  . . 
Kast  Tf'nn,  am)  ir*cirKi»K»  R. 
Eji:=i  TtiDR.  aj]ii  VirgmSuR.  K, 
VfrgiTjj*  anrl  Tenideujfin)  R.  R, . 
i>rjiiij;i<  rnid  Al4^XAtidria  R.  II. . 
Wa-Linjjtt>n  inrl  Ab.'jciiDdriA  R. 
W«..Ji'n  UruDub  fif  fl  4i  0  R.. . 
Phil.,  Wil.  anclDjilL  R.  R..., 


Jfcckf-oiivllle  to  XJuhoti. ... 
D*U*>fi  to  Kj3(}it1IIo..», 
KiioKvUlfl  t&BrifsM.... 

Ly nnbburg  lo  AlexKtkdrift. . 

Waobingtan  to  B«.ltlniart> 
Bthitiiurvto  Ph^UdclpblA 


109 


Bt'lini^ 
ChattiEjQo^'a 


AI*baTna&  Ttinii.  RItct  K.  R  plma  lo  Oa(t«d«ti 
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The  Southern  Convention  met,  accord- 
ing to  the  announcement  in  our  last 
Dumber,  at  Vicksburg,  on  the  9th  day 
of  May  ;  but  we  regret  the  necessity  of 
postponing  to  our  next  issue  an  ac- 
count of  Its  most  interesting  proceed- 
ings. All  of  the  more  Southern  slave- 
holding  States  were  repre8ented,'<ome. 
It  is  true,  very  meagerly,  but  fthers 
largely.  It  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to 
meet  in  deliberation  a  finer  body  of  men, 
morally  or  intellectually,  and  we  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  many  pleasant  inter- 
changes of  courtesy  and  kindness  which 
were  enjoyed.  That  there  were  some 
distractions  might  have.been  apprehend- 
ed from  the  character  of  the  subjects 
discusped,  but  these  werej  evanescent, 
and  left,  we  are  well  aware,  no  sting 
behind.  There  are  always  excitable 
temperaments  in  public  assemblies,  es- 
pecially at  the  South,  who  mean  well, 
but  in  the  ardor  of  debate  are  not  easily 
kept  within  the  restraints  of  rule,  and  it 
would  often  be  very  unjust  to  judge 
them  harshly.  In  every  other  respect 
they  are  law-abiding  men  and  good 
citizens. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the.proceedings  at  Vicksburg: 

The  Convention  was  called  together 
by  the  Mayor,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Jones, 
of  Georgia,  being  requested  to  act  as 
tem^rary  chairman,  and  Gen.  W.  H 
McCardle  of  Mississippi,  as  Secretary. 

A  Committee  on  (Organization  was 
rabed,  which  consisted  of  Col.  S.  R. 
Adams  and  Col.  J.  N.  Davis  of  Missis- 
sippi. J.  B.  Allen  and  C.  W.  Dudley, 
of  South  Carolina,  John  Delafield  and 

B.  B,  Dill,  of  Tennessee.  M.  C.  McLe- 
mope,  of  Alabama,  D.  M.  Whaley,  of 
Texas,  A.  B.  Amaker,  of  Florida,  C.  A. 
Brusle  and  T.  B.  Hatch,  of  Louisiana, 
W.  S.  Morton  and  John  A.  Jones,  of 
Georgia. 

•  A  Committee  on  Business  was  raised, 
which  consisted  of  J.  D.  B.  DeBow  and 

C.  A.  Brusle,  of  Louisiana,  J.  N.  Davis 
and  W.  H.  Johnson,  of  Mississippi,  D. 
M.  Whaley,  of  Texas,  J.  N.  Lipscomb  and 
J.  Read,  of  South  Carolina,  W.  S.  Mor- 
ton and  John  A.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  John 
Delafield  and  N.  S.  Renedu,  of  Tennes- 
8ee,  M.  C  McLemore,  of  Alabama,  A. 
p.  Amaker,  of  Florida. 

The  following  permanent  offieeia  were 
elected : 


rOK  PBISIDKNT. 

Gen.  Chaklbs  Clarks,  of  Himtadppl. 

FOB  TIOB-PEESIDBMTS. 

Hon.  JoHM  A.  JoNBb,  of  Georgia. 

Gen.  0.  E.  Edwards,  of  South  Carolina. 

Col.  B.  F.  Dill,  of  Tennenee. 

D.  M.Whaliy,  of  Texas. 

Hon.  H.  S.  Bbnnbtt,  of  Mississippi. 

Col.  A.  P.  Amakbr,  of  Florida. 

M.  C.  MoLbmorb,  of  Alabama.  • 

T.  C.  SOABBEOUOH,  of  Louisiana. 

8BCBBTABIB8. 

Gen.  W.  H.  McCabdlb,  of  MissiBsippL 
Jambs  Farrow,  of  South  CaroUn*. 
Milton  A.  Hatnes,  of  Tennessee. 

The  Convention  was  in  session  five 
days,  and  passed  several  resolutions  of 
an  important  character.  That  which 
related  to  the  Slave  Trade,  and  which 
alone  occupied  four  out  of  the  five  days, 
was  in  the  following  words  : 

Resolvedy  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Convention,  alt  laws^  State  or  federal^  pro- 
hibiting the  African  Slave  Trade,  ought 
to 'be  repealed. 

It  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote, 
each  State  casting  its  federal  vote : 

Alabama 9 

Arkansas 4 

South  Carolina....  4 4 

Louisiana 6 

Texa-j 4 

Tennessee 12 

Georgia 10 

Florida 3 

Miiuisslppi 7 


44. 


.10 


The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Atalanta,  Georgia,  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  November,  1860. 

In  our  next  we  shall  endeavor  to  fur- 
nish a  synopsis  of  the  debates,  and  a 
full  account  of  what  was  done  at  the 
Convention.  We  have  only  space  at 
present  for  the  excellent  valedictory  re- 
marks of  the  President,  Gen.  Clarke, 
who  won  many  laurels  by  his  high  and 
distinguished  bearing  and  great  ability 
as  a  presiding  officer  : 

I  must  express  my  thanks,  gentlemen,  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  expressed 
toward  me,  your  feeling*.  I  assure  you,  that 
although  I  hare  no  conception  that  I  merit  the 
compliment,  I  have,  at  least,  endeavored  to  de- 
serve it.  I  have  presided  over  yuur  deliberations 
with  what  little  ability  I  possess,  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  be  impartial,  junt  and  equal  to 
all.  In  the  administratiou  of  my  duties,  sur- 
rounded, as  you  have  all  witne>8ed.  by  gentle- 
men of  all  Rort-i  of  opinions,  each  of  them 
wishing  to  advocate  his  own  views,  with  no> 
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•et  01  rules  e«tabli.'«hed  for  oar  government, 
reljing  onljr  on  the  good  ten^e  of  the  Con- 
rention—in  which  I  found  %  rock  of  •afetjr— 
and  on  the  general  rules  of  parlimentary 
law,  having  no  sergeant-at-arms  or  doorkeeper 
or  officer  to  suKtain  me,  nothing  but  the  force 
of  moral  opinion,  whieh  I  knew  would  be 
found  in  the  hearts  of  American  men,  I  have 
been  able  to  preserve  order.     (Applause.) 

This  haa  been  to  me  a  source  of  great  grati- 
fication, not  that  it  displayed  any  quality  In 
myself,  but  because  it  showed  that  American 
gentlemen,  Southern  men,  who  meet  together 
to  deliberate  on  matters  of  high  import,  no 
matter  how  some  few  may  attempt  to  disturb 
their  deliberation*,  will  always  sustain  the 
right,  and  that  the  men  who  thus  attempt 
to  disturb  their  deliberations  will  fail.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  assure  you.  gentlemen,  that  during 
your  deliberationsjuottiug  has  happened  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  mar  the  even  and  kind  tenor 
of  my  feelings  to  this  body,  and  that  toward 
no  one  who  has  deliberated  with  you,  whether 
now  present  or  absent,  have  I  the  slightest 
unkind  feeling,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
in  my  own  conscience,  that  I  have  not  intend- 
ed to  give  auy  one  the  slightest  causa  for 
unkind  feeling  toward  myself. 

Toward  yourselves  I  have  that  feeling  of 
regard  which  is  not  often  acquired  on  such 
wry  short  associations.  1  see  gentlemen  here 
whom  I  have  never  seen  before — gentlemen 
from  parts  so  distant  that  I  will  neve-,  proba- 
bly, see  many  of  them  again.  If  I  shall  ever 
meet  you  again,  gentlemen,  my  hand  will  bo 
in  yours,  and  my  heart  will  go  with  it.  And 
in  the  great  contest  that  may  arise  hereafter, 
and  while  I  know  you  will  bo  found  on  the 
same  side  as  myself,  that  hand  will  be  with 
your**,  and  I  will  march  with  you  shoulder  to 
shoulder.     (Loud  applause.) 

Gentlemen,  may  you  have  a  safe  and  pleas- 
ant return  to  your  homes,  and  may  you  6nd 
all  those  whom  yon  love  as  happy  as  I  wish 
you  always  to  be,  and  no  happier  could  you 
find  them.     (Applauue.) 

The  following  works  have  been  laid 
upon  ou  r  desk : 

1.—^  Collection  of  Poems  by  J.  Barron 
Hope,  author  of  Lioni  di  Monata, 
&c.  Richmond,  Va.,  1869  :  A.  Mor- 
ris. 

Mr.   Hope  is  one  of   our  sweetest 
Southern  poets,  and  has  already  taken 
high  rank  in  the  world  of  letters.     The 
little   volume  before    us   contains   his 
admirable  poems  recited  at  Jamestown, 
at  William  and  Mary  College,  and    at 
the  base  of  Crawford's  Equestrian  Sta- 
tue of  Washington.     It  contains   also 
several  miscellaneous  odes  of  great  ex- 
cellence and  beauty. 
2.— Shakespeare's  Legal    Acquirenunts 
considered,  by  John  Lord  Campbbll, 
LL.  D.    New- York:  D.  Appleton  dc 
Co.,  1859. 

The  object  of  this  work,  which    is 

written  in   a  ^ery  lively  and  spirited 

manner,  is  to  bhow  the  very  extensive 

legal  attainments  of  Shakespeare,  and 

or  that  purpose  the  author  analyses  and 


examines  his  several  plays  and  poems, 

wherever  the  bard  has  occasion  to  refer 

to  courts  or  juries,  or  to  the  phrases  in 

use  among  lawyers.    It  is,  certainly,  a 

curious  and  entertaining  work. 

3 — Home  Memories^  or    Echoes  <f  • 

Motha-'s  Voice,  by  Mas.  Carry  Brock. 

New-York:    D.    Appleton    &    Co^ 

1859. 

This  romance  commends  itself  as 
from  the  well-known  pen  of  the  author 
of  *%hildren  at  Home,"  *'  Working 
and  Waiting,"  «Stc. 

4.— Li/c  of  James  Watt,  wi/A  Seicctiont 
from  his    Correspondence,   by    J.  P- 
MniRHRAD,  M.  A.  lUustratcd.     New- 
York  :  D.  Appleton  <St  Co.,  1859. 
It  is  important  to  the  world  that  ihej 
should  be  familiar  with  the  labors  of 
one  who  has  done  so  much  to  advance 
its  civilization  as  James  Watt,  the  au- 
t  hor  of  the  application  of  steam.    Scarce- 
ly a  century  ago  the  powers  of  this  great 
agent  were  almost  unknown,  while  now 
in  Great  Britain  alone,  in   its  practical 
application,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  labor 
of  four  hundred  millions  of  men  ! 
u,—The  Annals  of  Newberry,  Historical^ 
Biographical  and  Anecdotal,  by  Joan 
Beltow  ONeall,  LL.  D.     Charlet- 
ton  :  S.  G.  Courtney  <k  Co.,  1859. 
The  Messrs.  Courtney  deserve  much 
credit    for    the   handsome    manner   in 
which  they  have  issued  this  work,  from 
the  pen  of  Judge  O'Neall.     It  wUl  make 
a    valuable   addition    to  tho  hist<mcal 
libraries  of  South  Carolina,  and  will  fur- 
nish us  at  an  early  day  the  material  for 
an  article  which  must  prove  very  inte- 
resting.    The  Courtneys  are  enterprie- 
ing  young  men,  who  are  doing  much 
for  the  publishing  business  of  the  South, 
and  have  issued,   already,   many  valu- 
able works.     They  have,  besides,  one 
of  the  largest  and   best  selected  book 
establishments  in  the  country. 

^, ^Selections  for  Sabbath  Reading,  ajU 
brief  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Moral  and 
Religious  by   W.    J.    Tuck,   M.   D. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
Memphis :  Cleaves  &  Guion. 
Dr.  Tuck  is  a  practising  physician  of 
Memphis,  and  one  of  oar  early  friends, 
with  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  recently 
of  again  shaking  hands.     He  is  a  fine 
scholar  and  a  gentleman  of  highly  estab- 
lished moral  and  religious  character.  In 
the  little  worit  before  us,  which  is  aupeib- 
ly  issued  from  the  press,he  indulges  biflir 
self  in  ramblings  throuffjiout  the  whole 
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religious  work],  culling  ffems  from  every 
quarter,  which  glisten  in  his  coronet, 
And  are  set  happily  in  his  own  handi- 
work. We  know  of  no  companion  for 
the  fireside  of  every  Christian,  or  even 
well-ordered  family,  which  is  entitled 
to  higher  commendation,  and  we  trust 
that  the  good  offices  of  oar  friend,  in 
this  particalar,  will  be  rewarded  by  sub- 
stantial fruits. 

7. — Sixty  Years'  Gleanings  from  Life, 
Harvett,  a  Genuine  Autobiography  bpr 
John  Brown,  Proprietor  of  the  Uni- 
versity Billiard  Rooms,  Cambridge, 
England.  New- York  :  D.  Appleton  d& 
Co.   1859. 

A  remarkable  book  in  every  respect, 
and  curiously  interesting  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  John  Brown  lived  "  with 
all  his  might,"  and  the  "  Life**  he  writes 
is,  in  its  abundance  and  variety  of  tragic 
and  comic  ups-and-downs,  as  good  as  a 
play. 

As  a  neglected  child,  a  '*  juvenile 
offender,**  an  ingenious  vagabond,  a 
shoemaker,  a  soldier,  an  actor,  a  sailor, 
a  publican,  a  billiard-room  keeper,  a 
town  councillor,  and  an  author,  Mr. 
Brown  has  seen  the  world  for  sixty 
years  ;  and  he  unhesitatingly  describes 
all  he  has  seen,  with  fidelity  of  memory 
and  straightforward  simplicity  of  style. 

8.— Probable  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold; 
the  Commercial  and  Social  Consequen- 
ces which  may  ensue,  and  the  Measures 
which  it  invites,  by  Michel  Cheva- 
lier,  member    of    the   Institute    of 
France.    1859  :  D.  Appleton  dc  Co. 
This  work  is  upon  a  subject   which 
all  will  admit  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  the  civilized  world,and  is  trans- 
lated by  the  celebrated  Richard  Cobden, 
of  England,  who  adds  a  preface.      It 
will  furnish  us  the  basis  of  an  article 
hereafter. 

M.  Chevalier  is  distinguished  among 
the  economists  of  the  world  as  one  of 
the  most  earnest  of  living  writers,  in 
favor  of  free  trade,  and  as  the  champion 
of  every  cause  which  tends  to  promote 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  best 
interests  of  humanity,  and  his  work  will 
be  sought  with  eagerness  by  merchants 
and  statesmen  everywhere. 

9. — Principles  and  Practice  of  embanking 
lands  from  River  Floods,  as  applied  to 
the  Levees  oj  the  Mississinpi,  by  Will- 
iam Hbwbon,  Civil  Engmeer,  assistpd 
by  his  Brother,  M.  Bott  Hbwson. 
Now- York:  J.  J.  Eeed,  1869. 


The  Messrs.  Hewson  are  very  expe- 
rienced engineers,  and  have  given  great 
attention  to  the  dynamics  oi  the  Miif- 
sissippi.  The  results  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience  o  i  this  subject,  as 
given  in  the  present  volume,  will  prove 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  people  of 
the  Southwest,  and  without  doubt  it 
will  be  largely  sought  for  We  have 
not  space  at  present  to  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  but 
will  do  80  hereafter.  Mr.  Butt  Uewson 
has  been  for  many  years  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Rbvibw, 
and  is  known  to  its  readers  as  an  accom- 
plished writer.  At  no  more  opportune 
time  than  the  present,  when  so  consid- 
erable a  part  of  our  wealthiest  districts 
are  suffering  from  inundation,  could  a 
work  of  this  character  have  been  issued 
from  the  press. 

10. — Songs  and  Poems  of  the  South,  by 

A.   B.    Mbbk,  author  of  the   *'  Red 

Eagle,"  <Smj.,  dtc. 
1 1 — Romantic  Passages  in  Southwestern 

History^  including  Orations,    Sketches 

and  Essays,  by  A  .B.  Meek,  3d  edition. 

These  volumes  reach  us  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  author  and  that  of  the 
publishers,  S.  H.  Goetzel  6l  Co.,  of 
Mobile,  Alabama. 

Judge  Meek  has  long  since  established 
a  reputation  for  himself  as  one  of  the 
most  gifled  and  accomplished  of  the  lit- 
erary men  of  the  South.  In  these  volumes 
he  has  coll*  cted  many  of  the  effusions  of 
his  pen  which  were  scattered  through 
the  periodical  and  other  publications  of 
the  day .  There  are  some  omitted,  w  hos  e 
absence  we  regret.  Among  his  histori- 
cal labors  we  nnd  much  interesting  ma- 
terial which  it  is  our  intention  to  revert 
to  again,  in  an  article  on  Alabama. 

Judge  Meek  has  now  in  preparation 
a  work  which  will  be  issued  the  present 
season,  on  Alabama,  which  will  furnish 
the  most  complete  and  valuable  history 
of  the  State  that  has  yot  appeared. 

He  is  a  chaste  and  beautiful  writer, 
and  a  reliable  authority,  as  we  have  on 
the  evidence  of  Bancroft,  Simms,  Irv- 
ing, etc. 

12. — The  New  American  Cyclopcedia — a 
Popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowl- 
edge.   Edited  by  George  Ripley  and 
Chas.  A.Dana.    Vol.  V.    New- York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1859. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  S.    Coleman,  of  Sq 
Camp  street,  New-Orleans,  who  is  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  Southwest,  for  the 
first  five  volumes  of  this  most  invaluable 
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work,  which  carriet  the  material  partly 
through  the  letter  C.  The  whole  work 
will  be  completed  in  twelve  volutnea,  and 
we  adopt  heartily  the  opinions  which 
have  passed  in  regard  to  it  by  our  con- 
temporaries of  the  Ricknumd  Enquirer 
and  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger : 

It  is  really  what  the  title  declares  ft— a 
Neip  and  American  Cyclopa»dia.  The  irreat 
defect  of  the  Enfcliiih  and  Continental  collec- 
tions lies  in  this  department;  they  do  not 
devote  much  space  to  recent  wants  or  men, 
and  scarcely  anyal  all  to  inibjects  connected 
with  American  topography,  history,  commerce, 
or  general  national  advancement.  The  editors 
of  the  present  work  f.eem  fully  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  these  sulyects  and  deter- 
mined to  supply  the  hiatus.  The  articles  up- 
on American  men.  wants,  productions,  etc., 
are  very  full  and  carefully  prepared.  The 
population,  white  and  black,  of  every  coun- 
ty in  the  South  Is  given. 

The  work  has  been  undertaken,  we  are  con- 
fident, with  a  couitcientious  deeire  to  furnish 
the  great  body  of  American  readers  with  a 
trustworthy  source  of  information  upon  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, and  »o  far  has  been  prosecu^d  with 
the  most  gratifying  success.  In  the  volume 
now  before  us,  there  is  much  rum  and  valua- 
ble material  illu^rative  of  American  affairs, 
which  may  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  any  Eng- 
lish EncycUipiedia,  while  the  subjects  arising 
oat  of  the  hi^'tory  of  the  old  world  have  been 
treated  with  a  freshness  and  spirit  that  can- 
cot  fail  to  be  relished  by  all  English  readers. 

The  following  original  articles  are 
necessarily  laid  over  for  want  of  space, 
but  will  appear  in  our  next  : 

1.— Albert  Stein  on  the  Mi.«ri.vippi  river,  and 
neveral  other  valuable  contributions  on  over- 
flows and  levees. 

2.— The  I'otomac,  by  B.  F.  Dodson. 

3. — Agricultuml  Meteorology,  by  Dr.  Barton. 

4. — Karly  Settlement  of  Tennessee,  by  Prof. 
Gso.  Stueekrath. 

5.— State  Cunntitutions,  by  M.  L.  Glvens. 

•. — High  Prices  of  Slaves,  by  a  Floridian. 

7. — The  Cause  of  Human  Progress,  by  W.  S. 
Orayson.  of  Mississippi. 

8.— Multiplicity  of  Law  Books,  by  Geo.  Pltt- 
bugh,  of  Virginia. 

9. — Buckle  H  History  of  Civilization,  by  Dr. 
Kilpatrick,  of  Louisiana. 

10.— Notes  on  Memphis, by  Prof.  Stueckratb. 

The  following  pamphlets  have  been 
laid  on  our  table,  and  will  receive  ap- 
propriate notices  hereafter : 

1. — Letters  to  the  Southern  People  conceni- 
ing  the  acti^  of  Congress  and  Treaties  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Slave  Trade.  Charleston  :  Walker, 
Kvansft  Co. 

2.— Slavery  and  the  Remedy,  by  Sam.  Nott. 

3. — Special  Reports  of  S.  C  Legislature,  on 
the  Slave  Trade. 

4. — Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Northeast 
and  8outhwe«t  Alabama  Railroad  Company. 

6.— Review  of  an  Article  on  the  Slave  Trade, 
by  Rev.  J.  B.  Adger. 

6. — Reports  of  the  City  Council  of  Charles- 
ton on  the  subject  of  Yellow  Fover,  Quaran- 
tine, Burial  of  the  Dead,  etc. 


7.— Addr«Bs  of  I.  N.  Davis,  of  Missteippi  m 
the  Slave  Trade. 
8.->Sixth  Annual  Report  of  Mississippi  Ota- 

tral  Railroad. 


Our  acknowledgments  are  doe  in  aa 
especial  manner  to  the  Hon.  George 
Eustis,  for  a  great  number  of  valaaMe 
Executive  and  Congressional  Doca- 
ments,  which  make  an  important  addi- 
tion to  our  library.  The  Hon.  John 
Slidell  has  also  placed  us  under  similar 
obligations  at  sundry  times. 

In  the  April  number  of  th*  Rsnsw, 
we  referred  to  the  action  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  "War  upon  the  subject  of 
deepening  the  passes  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  inadvertently  fell  into 
an  error,  which  we  now  have  the  means 
of  correcting  and  will  cheerfully  do  in 
our  next. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  last  i 
ber  of  the  Rcviiw,  the  editor  has  made 
an  extended  trip  into  the  interior,  vist^ 
ing  Jackson,  Vicksburg,  and  Cdumbos^ 
Mississippi,  Mobile,  Charleston,  Mem- 
phis, etc.,  the  notes  of  which  be  hna 
preserved,  and  will  incorporate  in  an  ai^ 
tide  in  the  July  number.  For  the  ooiir- 
testes  received  at  the  hands  of  so  many 
kind  friends,  we  cannot  wait  a  moment 
to  express  the  utmost  gratitude. 

Prof  George  Steuckrath,  who  has  a 
literary  and  business  relation  to  the  Rs- 
VI EW,  and  who  is  the  author  of  the 
papers  in  our  last  upon  Vicksborg, 
Charleston,  New-Orleans,  etc.,  is  now 
in  Mississippi,  and  will  spend  the  pres- 
ent summer  in  that  State,  in  Alabama* 
Tennessee  and  Virginia.  We  commend 
him  to  all  of  the  friends  of  the  work. 

Now  that  the  season  of  the  watering 
places  is  about  to  open,  we  refer  oux 
readers  to  the  advertisements  and  no- 
tices in  the  present  number  of  the  Rs- 
VIEW  of — 

1.— The  Hot  Springs  of  Tir^lnis ; 
2.— The  Healing  Springs  ; 
3.— Old  Point  Comfort ; 

and  believe  that  nothing  at  present  nerd 
be  added  by  us,  in  commendation  of 
those  well  established  retreats. 

Subscribers  will  continue  to  remit  by 
letter  to  the  office  at  New-Orleans,and  we 
appeal  to  our  friends  to  aid  us  in  extend- 
ing the  circulation  and  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  work. 
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SOIiH  BY  TBK  FOIiliOWlNO  AGENTS  i 


PSEBLE8  *  WHITS,  Pettrtbivg,  Va.     : 

WM.  A.  MUXSB,  l4riieh¥im,  Yi. 

SDWABD  7.  gPmto,  WaA'toii,  D.  C. 

XMOX  *  BSOTHm,  Akzandrift,  Va. 

BOBZRT  HOSnSEi*,  Ttoboro',  V.  C.     : 

BITTLKB  #t  BM,  Charlarten,  8. 0. 

AYBB8,  WniQIlBLB  9t  CO.,  Wt4Mm,  Oa.! 

LEE  *  CABTEB,  XontgoBMry,  Ala.         ^  Oim BT  A  CO.,  ColiimbTU,  Ga. 

J-OXXlSr  S.  X^EOBSS  <te  OO., 


POMBBOT  A  KABSHALIs  Mobile.  Ala. 
BOWLAyP*  KBTBOLDi,  V<£fi^  Ya. 
B.  T.  WnrSIOV,  Kifthmond,  Va. 
J.  O.  WATXB&  eemretqfwn,  D.  C. 
]>EB06BBTABB0Wir,Wil]Bi]i(^'BE.a 
W.  L.  J.  REIB.  Cheraw,  S.  C. 
WABKBBH AM  A  SOBS,  Savannah,  Ot 


TO  FARNER8  AND  PLANTERS. 

The  trotb  of  the  theoiy  upon  which  the  *'  MmnipuUitedj  or  I^hosphO'Ptrurian  Guantf*  wis 
flnt  prejwred  and-introdticed  bj  John  8.  Reene,  in  1866,  han  been  amply  ttu&i  and  proved  >j 
the  nse  of  the  article  since  that  period.  There  is  iioto  no  question,  as  to  its  entire  equality  in 
Immediate  cfTect,  to  PemTian  Gnano  alone ;  and  as  to  permanent  improTement  of  the  soil,  it  ia 
jost  fifty  per  cent,  snp^or ;  becaoM  it  eommanfcates  to  the  toil  nearly  or  qnite  doable  the 
quantity  of  hon§  PkosphmU  of  lime  that  is  furnished  in  an  equal  weight  of  rernrian  Guano 
alone.  Hence  this  is  self-eTident.  To  maintain  and  inere'^se  the  -fertility  of  the  soil  is  of  the 
highMt  importance  to  the  owners  of  estates  and  their  descendants.  Had  the  former  planter* 
and  (krmers  of  the  old  States  appreciated  this  to  a  ereater  cxtei4t,  they  would  hare  bequeathed 
to  their  descendants  rich  and  fertile  plantations,  Instead  of  womout  and  exhausied  estates. 
We  say,  this  Guano  has  been  used  during  the  past  three  years,  on  Cotton,  Com  and  TobaecOf 
from  Delaware  to  Georgia,  and  its  effects  are  found  equal  and  superior  to  Peruvian  alone.  :bi 
confirmation  of  our  statement,  we  will  give  the  best  kind  of  evidence  that  can  be  given  in  such 
a  case.  We  will  exhibit  the  orders  of  some  of  the  largest  and  most  accomplished  planters  and 
tktnuens  for  lots  of  firom  five  to  thirty  tons,  for  tioo  and  thret  successive  years.  We  will  exhibit 
the  unsolicited  manuscript  letters  of  some  of  the  first  men  in  the  country,  confirming  our  asser- 
tlon.  We  will  show  that  the  increased  demand  for  this  Guano  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon 
any  other  hypothesis  than  its  real  value. 

But  this  Guano,  (as  otiginaUjf  inirodueed  fty  J.  S  Reeu^  and  now  prepared  by  the  present 
firm  otJokn  8.  Reett  f  Co^)  is  not  only  tqwu  to  Peruvian  alone,  and  superior  inpermoiMfif 
efftet^  but  It  is  Car  more  economical,  being  from  $9  to  $10  per  ton  less  cost ;  hence  the  consumer 
of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  tons,  taves  from  $100  to  $300.  and  gets  more  real  value.  The  secret 
is,  that  in  buying  Peruvian  Guano,  the  eonramer  pays  for  a  useless  quantity  otammonia^  (the 
most  costly  element,)  and  gets  an  inadequate  supply  of  the  less  expensive,  but  not  less  valu- 
able elemcat  of  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

It  is  quite  probable,  from  the  fkct  that  the  value  of  this  Guano  depends  so  much  upon  the 
fid^ity  of  its  production,  that  some  to  whom  we  are  unltnown,  are  deterred  from  its  use  by  ap- 
prehension that  it  will  be  made  inferior.  To  all  rach  we  beg  rerpeetrullv  to  say,  that  the  mat- 
ter is  of  sufficient  importance  to  Juntify  an  inquiry,  and  we  will  cheerfully  fiumish  any  inquirer 
with  rach  reference  as  will  be  satisfkctory  on  this  point. 

A  small  pamphlet,  explaining  the  theory  and  principles  upon  which  this  Guano  is  based, 
wOl  be  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

NTOTIOB  -A.IT3D    0-A.TJXIOrT- 

Althongh  the  introduction  of  our  Guano  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  trade,  and  various 
means  resorted  to  in  orddr  to  break  down  our  ent^rpripe,  jret,  since  its  soecofs  has  become  so 
great,  some  of  our  bitterest  opponents  hare  become  our  imitators,  and  by  their  praises  of  what 
they  so  lately  denounced,  show  how  some  men's  opinions  are  conti  oiled  by  what  they  conceive 
to  be  their  interest.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  but  few  of  this  class.  These  Imitators  not 
only  appropriate  the  name  we  gave  onr  Chiano,  but  with  a  degree  of  temerity  rarely  attained, 
have  the  modesty  to  sav,  (?)  "  None  other  genuine.*'  Not  only  so,  they,  with  the  same  free- 
dom, resort  to  our  publication  to  supply  themselves  with  matter  to  recommend  their  imitations. 

Now  we  deem  it  important  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  ourselves,  to  caution  them 
against  these  Imitations.  First,  because  the  name  ''  Manipulated  Guano"  may  be  applied  to 
anything.  SMondly^  because  the  Ikcllity  for  producing,  and  the  diflicultr  o  Idiscovering  an  in- 
ftrlor  combination  ar«  so  great,  that  the  desire  to  mak»  trade,  by  selling  at  reduced  prices,  will 
certainly  lead  to  that  result.  Bueh  is  the  disposition  also  of  many  to  buy  **  ekeapf"  that  they 
often  unwittingly  encourage  the  very  frauds  they  deprecate  ind  bitterly  oompliUn  o£  A 
coupeDsatlng  price  must  be  paid  for  »  reliable  and  good  article.  Competition,  it  Is  said,  is  the 
llfii  of  trade,  and  so  It  Is:  but  In  this  particular  branch,  it  is  eavy  to  see  how  It  may  be  the 
death  of  both  the  trade  and  trader.  Hence,  we  caution  those  who  wish  to  use  our  Guano,  to 
specify  In  their  orders  **  Rmu's^^  and  obtain  It  from  onr  agents,  and  observe  that  our  name  Is 
hnnded  on  the  bags. 

JOHN  8.  REE8E  &  CO^ 

»A.~l  J  Vt  •aimi.aTBBBT,  BALTIM^BB,  M4. 
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t  •                          LIST  OF  PAYMENTS  SINCE  MAY,  1859.                                                         i 

<  XZai^ama.— January,  1860— J.  P.  Graham,  Dr.  L.  M.  ClcmeaU,  A.  G.Wrftj.  Februsrj,  1S60— Nortbera  ; 
\  Bank  of  Alabama,  J.  W.  Scruggr*,  Rev.  G.  M.  Everhart,  D.  L.  Moore,  Col.  Richard  Jod*s.  March.  1><.60 —  \ 
5  A.  M.  Collier.  April,  1S<30— J,  h.  Prico.  Jannarjr.  1860— P.  Burt,  J.  M.  Buford,  W.  Oamsit,  D.  J.  Me&zL»,  I 
i  a  Sibley,  M.  Mooiy.  April,  1860— Allison  &  Andrew-,  E.  L.  Smith,  D.  W.  Pitti.  Januarr,  1S5'>— >;.  M.  i 
i  ;*penr«r,  Dr.  W.  (flover.  July,  l.v39— J.  Studwick,  J.  A.  Campbell,  R.  McDowell,  $15.  March,  ISCO— A-  J 
^  .  AgO€.  July,  18')8— Percy  Walker,  $1.5.  April,  1859— Beading  Room,  R.  E.  Houae.  i 
;  tKr;:*ts.— January,  ISOO-B.  W.  Martin.  $1fi.    July,  1850— Uol.  E.  Burke,  $15.    Julr.  lJi5^— C.  H.  I 

'.     It  •      $10.     January,  lsj9— C.  E.  Stewart,  $10;  J.  McNally.     April,  1S60— Dr.  W.  P    P.  McLar^,  i 
^>pb       •wss.    July,  18v)9— R.  C.  Thorn pi^on,  { 

^  *"  Cubij.      Uniiarv,  ISOO— J.  J'ercz  Corond.                                                                                                                     X 

y  Floruia      J muary,  18^50— (.\  P.  Cliair^.     July,  1S59— G.  R.  Fairbank.^.     April,  1860— D.  P.  IloIUnd.         \ 

'  Georgia.—,^  ity,  18U0— .*«.  Uruitljind,  $10.     January,  1860— J.  F.  Dent      January,  1S60— M.  Ileodnek.       i 

\  Kentucky.— JAwnvLTy,  18Gf>— J.  W.  Baker,  C.  T.  Baker.    January,  1S61— 0.  T.  Barker,  J.  W.  barker.  > 

;:  July,  lS:.9-Dr.  H.  J.  Peck.                                                                      ,                                                                                J 

\  I^uMjana.—Julv,  18.')0— Dr.  Patrick.    January,  1859— GenU  Ed.  Sp4lro^F,  $a).    January,  1S<30 — W.J.J 

\  Briscoe.  $15;  J.  A.  Acklin,  $i!0:  G.  C.  W:iid(.dl,  $20.    July,  1862— Lafayette  Caldwell.  $15.     Augu<,  ) 

]  1859— J.  M.  Ford.    J^nuarj,  1861— R.  B.  K.-nnedy,  $10.    January,  18o8— H.  Short.    Julr,  1S59— O.  P.  ! 

;  Gee,  $15:  G.  W.  Rives.  $2!) ;  D.  A.  Smith.    June,  1860— G.  W.  Logan,  Jr.     April,  1860— Dr.  W.  Jenkisi.  i 

;  .March,  1860— Col.  W.  K.  Peck.                                                                                                                                          ' 

i  Ma\mchu%ftts. — Februjiry,  1860 — John  J.  Djer  A  Co.    January,  1860 — J.  J.  Dy«»r  Ic  Co..                            \ 

5  Mississippi,— ia.r\\v\r\' ^  I860— J.  P.  Barry,  J.  W.  Clapp,  Hon.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Hon  J.  M.  Howtt.  $10,  \ 

'.  July,  18>9— Hon.  A.  .M.  Clapton,  Dr.  0.  M.  Blanton,  $20.    July,  1859— G.  W.  Fall,  $20  ;  J.  B,  Ola^t-^y .  » 

<  J.  M.  Brooks  $20  ;  Goul  Charles  Clark,  $15.  June,  1860— G.  Surarall.  Januarv,  1860 — R.  B.  Flemtninif.  - 
I  R.  C.  SulTold.  F.  W.  Key.-*,  $10;  Thoma.s  Walton.  April,  1859— R.  D.  Crowder.  July,  185S— Dr.  R.  U  5 
\  Rivex.  $10-  Julv,  1^60— D.  L.  Phnrcs  $10.  January,  18',8— A.  Ferryman.  March.  I860— Col.  W.  P.  \ 
J  Joh,l^on,  Col.  G'.  O.ivcr,  J.  C.  Uumphrie-i.  February,  1860— Col.  W.  R.  Hill,  Smea^iei,  Dabaey  &  Co  \ 
i  A:jril,  1860— J.  C.  Napier,  I-aac  Enloe,  G.  G.  Snedecor.  B.  Walton.  ; 
^  Missouri. — June.  1859 — Weekly  Express. 

'  North  Caro^i/"'.— January,  1860- Philanthropic  Society,  J,  Collin*,  Jr.     November,  185«— W.  B   Aoi-  ^ 

i  man.    January    1860— R.  C.  McCalla.     April,  1860-Dr.  W.  R.  Wood.                                                                    J 

;  iV«w-J(rr5*rv.— July,  18)9— J.  B.  MeeTcer.                                                                                                                      ■ 

I  A'cw-YorA:.— October,  1859— B.  Wenterman  &  Co. 

^  Penust/lranin. — Januirj,  I860 — J.  Mer«hon.                                                                                                                  ( 

j  South  Carolina.— J ixQWdr J,  1860— W.  W.  Fripp.     M17, 1S60— J.  A.  Fer>ru.*©n.    Jnnt,  1860— W.  MrL«o4.  ' 

I  July,  1859— J.  D.  Guerard,  J.  N.  Lipicorab,  $25.    January,  18v>9— S.  8.  Walker.     May,  1*»60— A.  P.  C»l-  i 

i  houn,  G.  W.  Cape-s.     May,  18W— M    W.  Sammsi.    January,  1860— Hon.  J.  D.  Allen.                                         * 

/  T«jxa J.— January,  1860— T.  O.  Sanford,  $10  ;  J.  Wor^ham,  $15  ;  J.  A.  Mvers,  W.  B.  Wilson,  $10 ;  A-  C-  i 

/  Ilorton,  $10;  J.  L.  Miller,  $15;   H.  A  D.  G.  Mills,  $15;   W.  F.  A'exandQr,  Harris  Tinker,  $35;  B.  S.  ' 

'  Rldgely,  $10 ;  L.  Dod>on.    JuSv,  1858-  H.  P.  Perry.     April  1859— W.  P.  Lane,  $10 ;  A.  G.  Turtey,  J.  D.  i 

5  Newell,  $10;  W.  R.  Thomas.  Jf  J.  StoUs,  $10.    June,  1859— John  Matthews,  $10.    June,  1360— Kra.-«ta»  < 

i  Reed.    January,  1858— Dr.  Matt.  Moore.    July,  18)9— GenU  T    T.  Williamson,  CoL  W.  H.  Wallace,  J 

^  $7  60  ;  J.  L.  Gay,  $15  ;  Z.  P.  Walker  $10;  A.  Sheppard,  J.  Selkirk,  K.  W.  Tait,  $15.    XoTember,  155*—  J 

\  John  Dean,  $10.    Julv,  i.s.56— W.  Randall,  $15.    April,  1861—8.  S.  Perry.    March.  18M>-J.  L.  Thorp,  r 

i  September,  1859— J.  W.  Gordon.  $7  50;  W.  D.  Wood.    April,  1860— Jolm  Harria,  $15 ;  Pleasant  Towo  { 

5  Lyceum.    January,  1858— J.  Adriance,  $20.    March,  1850— Maj.  E.  A.  Blanch,  $10.    Jaxraarj,  1857—^.  I 

;  p.  Win.ston,  $10.                                                                                                                                                                  I 

i  Tennessee.— October,  1850— J.  Crow.    January,  1860— Sidnoy  T.  Wataon,  Gen.  J.  R.  WilliAxna,  $»;  A.  \ 

i  Street,  J.  T.  Leath,  $10  ;  C.  Delroach,  Col.  John  P.  Farrelly,  D.  L.  Dann,  $15;  F.  O.  Barber,  0.  W.  Du  j 

i  Cantrell,  W.  W.  Berry.  Wra.  N.  Bilbo,  Hon.  W.  H.  Humphrey*,  W.  F.  Cooper,  X.  H.  Swing,  $10;  B.  i 

'  Lanier,  Dr.  J.  A.  Blackmore.  $10;  Dale  A  Larkina,  GenU  O.  J.  Pillow,  $35;  Col.  W.  J.  Sykea,  $ia  [ 

I  July,  1859— Col,  John  Pope,  $10.    Februarv,  1859— Judge  Ed.  J.  Read,  Rob«rt  8.  Faylor,  W.  W.  RuUedg«,  : 

]  State  Library,  Capt.  W.  Stocketk.    April,  1860— CoL  U.  Tilman.    March,  1860— Gen'l  0.  P.  Smith,  1^'.  : 

i  Joseph  Work.  Maj.  T.  L.  Brannford,  Alex.  Kerr,  Plantem'  Bank.  Dr.  0.  D.  Elliott,  Hon.  R.  W.  MeGar^ck,  ^ 

i  Col.  J.  E.  R.  Kay,  Maj.  J.  T.  Duulap.  T.  M.  Brennan,St.  Cloud  Hotel,  W.  W.  Morns,  Byrd  DoB|[Ia%  John  - 

J  K.  Fisher,  Col.  Jos.  Ander«ou,  Jo^,  Harlan,  Dr.  John  B.  Hays,  Dr.  J.  8.  White.     May,  1860— CoL  D.  C  i 

i  Topp,  $10;  J.U.  Williams,  $15.    January,  1S',8--J.  H.  Smith.  $10.    March,  1860— J.  Harleim,  W.  B.  t 

i  Robertson,  Maj.  W.  Burton,  Gen'l  J.  D.  Goodall.    July,  1860- Dr.  Samuel  Oldham,  $10,     May,  1854— D.  ' 

J  S.  Goodall,  $15.    July.  1859— B.  Watkina,  $10;  U.  J.  Cannon,  $30.     April,  1880— Gen'l  *tringf*Uow,  B.  ■, 

't  D.  Goodall,  Dr.  T.  L,  Winston.    January,  1860— J.  S.  Dawaon,  Dr.  J.  W.  Leonard.                                           \ 

\  FtVg-i/iia— January,  1860— Charle.^  Cook,  $15.                                                                                                         ; 

}  London,  Enalatid.—J.  B.  Trubner  A  Co.,  $:J6.                                                                                                         • 

<  Soiuhern  Stales.— H.  Perez  Corond.  $6 ;  Gen'l  G.  J.  Pillow,  State  Library,  J.  A.  Acklin,  B.  B.  K^^nn^dj,  ; 

J  G.  P.  Gee,  Dr.  Samuel  Oldham.  J.  .M;  Brooks,  E.  W.  Tate.                                                                              ^      L. 

\  vl//»vir{i5">7i<?nr5.— Radway  A  Co.,  $10;  Charles  Warton.  Jr.,  $10.                                                               M     ^1 

\  Bouni  Volumes. — State  Library  of  Tenne.-wee,  $87  .50.                                                                              ^     ^ 


The  undersigned  has  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profeaslon,-  at  Ntw-Oriean$.  t 

Bo.sineas  at  Washington  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Court  of  Claims.,  or  In  any  of  th«  Boroaoa  or  Depart*  : 

ment.s  of  the  Government— I^n//.  Pension  and  Patent  O^ees— will  be  attended  to  by  hia  correffpondenta,  . 

Bu^iineaa  for  JN'ew^OrleanA  will  receive  the  attention  of  hinuelf  in  person.  ,   ^       j 

J.  D.  B.  DB  BOW.  W  CampSrrtH. 
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